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The interview which opens this issue of NLR was given by E. H. Carr to 
coincide with the completion of his History of Soviet Russia, which since 
_ its inception almost three decades ago has come to dominate the entire field 

of early Soviet historiography. Here, Carr speaks of the overall problems 

inherent in any interpretation of the Russian Revolution, the impact of the 
latter on the West from 1917 onwards, and the contemporary prospects for 
creating a socialism of the kind Marx conceived. Carr is forthright about the 
enormities of Stalinism, but his main concern here is to emphasize the 
enduring historical achievements of October, at a time when a new cold- 
war climate is being generated in the imperialist countries, and when 
considerable sections of the Left have been willing to mobilize under an 
“anti-Soviet banner. He streases that Western hostility to the USSR has never 
‘been a function of the degree of repression there, but rather of the political 
and military threat it has been seen as posing to the imperialist states. Some 
of Carr’s views will certainly be controversial and are not shared by the 

‘Review: in particular, his overwhelmingly negative assessment of the level 

of working-class consciousness in the' advanced capitalist countries. 

Nevertheless, speaking here perhaps more directly than ever before as a 
‘socialist and for socialists, Carr delivers an authoritative and salutary 

warning against all those who today use the suppression of dissent in the 

East to divert attention from the crimes and decadence of capitalism, and to 

obliterate the significance of the overthrow of capitalist relations of 
„production in the Soviet Union for the course of world politics. 


It is the actual process of socialist revolution which is examined by James 
Petras in the essay below. Ever since the Bolsheviks took power in 
relatively backward Russia, controversy has raged over the class. 
components of the revolutionary process and the state in which it 
-culminated. But it was with the victory of the Chinese Revolution in 1949 - 
that the greatest impetus was provided for theories denying the proletarian 
character of either upheaval. Here, in an eloquent and wide-ranging essay, 
James Petras examines the role of working class, rural labour and 
intellectuals in four of the socialist revolutions of this century—the 
‘Russian, Chinese, Cuban and Vietnamese. Petras is not concerned with a 
static enumeration of class elements, but rather with the overall dynamic of 
‘economic and social forces in the epoch of imperialism and war. This leads — 
him to give particular emphasis to the specific ways in which these classes 
“we articulated and directed—trather than just mechanically expressed—by 
political and military organizations. Discussing the’ key mediating and 
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organizing role in each case of a vanguard rooted in working-class 
struggles, Petras argues powerfully against all the various attempts, not 
merely by bourgeois scholars but also on the Left, to present these 
revolutions as basically peasant or non-proletarian in character. 

Very few socialist theorists predicted the onset of the great recession of the 
seventies in the boom years 1970-72. Two who did were Giovanni Arrighi 
and Ernest Mandel. Arrighi, whose important work “The Geometry of 
Imperialism’ NLB published earlier this year, here develops the elemente 
of an original theory of the world capitalist crisis of the seventies. Starting 
from a basic distinction between crises in which a falling rate of profit 
generates overproduction and those in which overproduction drives down 
- the rate of profit, Arrighi argues that the economic situation today differs 
‘fundamentally from the previous depressions of 1873-96 and 1929-38. His 
key thesis is that the development of the forces of production has 
structurally reinforced the position of the working class over the past) 
century, to a point where classical capitalist solutions to the crisis have 
become increasingly unviable. Finally, in a postscript, Arrighi contrasts his 
own analysis with that put forward by Ernest Mandel in his newly 
published “The Second Slump’. 


1978 is the bi-centenary of the deaths of Rousseau and Voltaire, and 
Valentino Gerratana here considers the contrasting legacies of ‘the citizen 
of Geneva’ and ‘the seigneur of Ferney’. Gerratana’s concern to combat 
irrationalist irruptions into Marxism was evidenced in his ‘Heidegger and 
Marx’ in NLR 106. Here, he first considers the way in which Rousseau and 
Voltaire were viewed by Nietzsche, as a preliminary to criticizing 
attempt by Della Volpe and his successors to transplant Rousseau’ 
political theory bodily into Marxist thought—a misguided attempt which 
he sees as leading directly to current notions of a ‘crisis of Marxism’ and 
even to attempts (especially in Italy and France) to seek irrationalist 
solutions precisely in Nietzsche. : 


x 
Finally, this issue contains a documentary account, by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, of the seizure in September by Sandinista guerrillas of the 
Nicaraguan ‘parliament’ while this was in session—a daring and 
successful exploit which, coming as it did at a time of mounting popular 
anger againet the brutal rule of the Somoza dynasty, helped to spark off a 
generalized uprising throughout much of the country. Although the rising 
was crushed, with a savagery which was too great even for most of Somozals 


allies to stomach, it may presage an early end to the existing régime and the 
opening of a turbulent period of transition. 
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Towards a Theory of Capitalist Crisis 
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‘The history of capitalism shows us that the periodic recurrence of crises is not a 
function of the working class’s strength or combativity, of ‘mistakes’ in economic 
management, or even of ‘parasitism’ in society.* The tendency towards crisis is 
indissolubly linked to the existence of capitalism itself. It is a result of the 
contradiction between the goal of capitalist accumulation (the valorization of 
~apital and the appropriation of surplus-value by capital) and the means by which 
sthis goal is pursued (growth in social productivity and the development of the 
‘social character of production). Social productivity is increased continuously by 
imechanization and the division and reorganization of labour, not in order to 
"satisfy the needs of the producers, but in order to increase the proportion of the 
isocial product which accrues to capital instead of being passed on to the 
‘producers. This process has a contradictory effect on society’s ability to consume 
and produce. Whilst production (whose growth depends principally on the 
proportion of the social product which goes to the capitalists and is transformed 
into means of production) tends to increase, consumption (whose growth depends 


principally on the proportion of the social product which goes to the 
workers and which is transformed into means of consumption) tends to 
contract. 


Crisis and Capital-accumulation 


Commodities produced using the means of production in which capital 
has been invested are thus always in danger of remaining unsold because 
of the restricted base of consumption under capitalism. From this spring 
what are called realization crises. The surplus-value which labour produces l 
and incorporates in commodities 18 not realized—in other words, it does 
not form profit—because part of the commodities in question either 
remain unsold or can only be sold at such low prices that potential profit is 
reduced or nullified. In this case, the crisis occurs because the rate of 
exploitation (the relation between the portion of social product which is 
appropriated by capital and the portion retained by the workers) 18 “too 
high’ to allow the realization of surplus-value. - 


If for any reason, on the other hand, the rate of exploitation does not rise 
and stays constant (or even falls), accumulation no longer tends to run up 
against over-restricted consumption, since workers’ incomes rise in step . 
with productivity. In this case, accumulation runs up against the limits set 
by the fall in the rate of profit (the ratio of profit to invested capital). A 
constant (or diminishing) proportion of the social product 1s insufficient 
to remunerate, at a constant rate, the ever-increasing mass of capital that 
the capitalists have to invest per unit of product. If exploitation stays 
constant (or falls), the rate of profit falls with capital intensity in 
production.! There 1s hence a tendency for a reduction in accumulation to 
take place, because the capitalists do not get the returns they expected 
from their investment. In this case, the crisis 1s brought on because the 
rate of exploitation 1s ‘too low’ for an ‘adequate’ remuneration of capital. 


In both cases the crisis 1s manifested as a fall in the rate of profit and | 
overproduction of commodities: in the first case (rate of exploitation ‘too ` 
high’) the rate of profit falls because there 1s overproduction of 
commodities and surplus-value cannot be completely transformed into 
profits; ın the second case (rate of exploitation ‘too low’) there is 
overproduction because the fall in the rate of profit brings about a 
diminished demand for means of production. In spite of this apparent 
similarity, there is an important difference between the two situations. In 
the first case, overproduction (and the fall in the rate of profit) is greater in 
the sectors which produce wage-goods (goods consumed by the working 
class) and the means of production needed to make these goods. Capita! 
therefore tends to migrate out of these sectors, and the social product 
ends up containing a lower quantity of these goods and a larger 
proportion of goods consumed by the bourgeoisie and unproductive 





“The present article is 2 shortened version of a study entitled “Una nuova cnsi generale’, 
orginally published ın Resrypes Comarenssta, Nos 2, 3, 420d 7, Milan 1972. 

1 Tf 100 units of product are divided into 50 units of wages and 50 of profits, the rate of profit 
would be 10% (J x 100) 1f 500 units of capital were employed to produce it, but if 600 
units were used to produce tt, the rate of profit would oaly be 8:3% (dh x 100). If the rate of 
profit is to remain constant at 10%, the rate of exploitation must go up from 100% Œ x 
100) to 150% ( x 100). 
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social strata. In the second case, the opposite takes place. In other words, 
there will be a crisis both with a rate of exploitation which is ‘too high’ 
and with one which is ‘too low’. But the final outcome of the crisis in each 
case is different. In the first case, its weight will fall on the working class; 
in the second, it will fall on capital and on unproductive social strata. It is 
important to analyse the factors which determine the rate of exploitation, 
in order to discover not the reason for crises, but who will have to bear 
their costs. 


Crisis and the Concentration of Capital 


The rate of exploitation, in particular, depends on the relation of forces 
between labour and capital. One of the primary factors determining this 
relation of forces is the scale of concentration of capital. The wage- 
eamers, both when they sell their labour power and when they buy what 
is needed for their own existence, confront a class which—by virtue of its 
monopoly of the means of production—deals with them from a position 
of strength. Nevertheless, this position of strength is weakened by the 
effects of intercapitalist competition. In particular, competition tends to 
conflict with raising the rate of exploitation, which means that the 
contradictions of capitalist accumulation are manifested principally in a 
fall ın the rate of profit. This tendency can be illustrated with reference to 
the general crisis which shook capitalism, when it was still predominantly 
competitive, towards the end of the last century (1873-96) During those 
two decades there was no sharp fall in investment, production or 
employment. If anything, these tended to fluctuate less sharply What did 
fall rapidly was the level of prices, which tended to go down much more 
swiftly than that of money wages. Real wages (taking into account the 
cost of living) thus tended to rise, whilst the rate of profit fell 
continuously. 


These tendencies can be explained, above all, by the low level of 
concentration of capital and the powerful competitive drives which 
characterized the capitalism of this epoch. Under such conditions, from - 
the standpoint of the defence of profits, the individual capitalist could 
gain nothing by cutting back production and investment in the hope of 
secing better prices after a reduction in supply. In effect, market prices 
were not regulated by the level of supply or the production costs of 
individual capitalists, but by the g/oba/ level of supply and by average costs 
of production ın the sector—over which each capitalist, taken 
individually, had little influence. Individual capitalists could only try to 
survive by stealing a march on their competitors: either by cutting prices 
(thus forcing others to bear the brunt of overproduction) or by 
improving techniques of production and reducing their own average 
costs (thus forcing others to bear the brunt of the fall in the rate of profit). 


This is the basic reason why, in a strongly competitive system, wages are 
not attacked on two fronts (direct attack on wages and indirect attack via 
prices). A crisis is a time of respite, and creates favourable conditions for 
wage labour on the ‘prices front’, Furthermore, because of the limited 
extent of cutbacks in production, a crisis does not dramatically increase 
the threat of unemployment, hence does not sap the fighting capacity of 
the workers on the ‘wages front’. Competition between capitalists thus 
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serves as a ‘defence’ for wage-carmers in times of crisis. It reduces the 
tendency of the rate of exploitation to nse and accentuates the tendency of 
the rate of profit to fall. However, this ‘defence’ 1s eroded as capitalist 
accumulation proceeds. In fact, if we discount short and medium-term 
fluctuations in the intensity of competition (for example, its tendency to 
intensify when the rate of profit falls), it depends mainly on the scale of 
concentration of capital, which increases constantly as accumulation 
advances. 


Crisis is precisely the moment when the tendency for capital to 
concentrate becomes most insistent. This ‘enforced concentration’ (the 
so-called centralization of capital) makes ıt possible to overcome the 
crisis. The continuing fall in the rate of profit does not act equally on all 
capitalists. Those who can reduce prices and production costs before the 
rest can, 1n effect, obtain surplus profits which compensate them for the 
fall in the average rate of profit, whose negative effects are concentrated 
upon those who are slowest to react to new market conditions. The 
former are strengthened, while the latter become weaker and tend to be 
eliminated by competition. Those who prove capable of action produce 
on a larger scale, which offers them better opportunities for 
rationalization and mechanization of the production process. In this way, 
they can obtain profit margins which offer a sufficient basis to reactivate 
production. Normally, capitalists do not wait for this process to take 
place ‘naturally’: they try to anticipate it with mergers and takeovers of 
other firms, to put themselves in the best position to resist the fall in the 
rate of profit. 


Thus the crisis of 1873-96 marked a transition from a predominantly 
competitive capitalism to a predominantly monopoly capitalism, with an 
attendant erosion of the ‘defence’ against crisis which had been given the 
workers by the effects of intercapitalist competition. When the tendency 
to overproduction and the fall ın the rate of profit manifested itself once 
again in the first half of this century, this ‘defence mechanism’ either did 
not work or worked very badly. Precisely because of the diminished 
compettion and increased concentration produced by the crisis of 
1873—96 (and the way it was overcome), individual capitalists (often ın 
fact monopolists) did not react to the fall in the rate of profit and to 
overproduction by cutting prices. Instead, they tried to unload stocks and 
eliminate unused productive capacity by cutung down on production and 
investment. Their influence on the market was by now considerable, so 
that through such techniques for restricting supply they were able to 
maintain market prices. They often went even further, and raised prices 
to compensate for the drop in profits brought on by the fall ın production. 
Wage-carmers now not only came under attack on two fronts (wages and 
prices); in addition, they found themselves ın an extremely weak position 
to defend their wages on the labour market, because of the serious 
unemployment provoked by the fall in production. The rate of 
exploitation tended to rise, and for this reason overproduction was the 
predominant aspect of the crisis which erupted 1n the nineteen thirties. 


Labour Conflict and Crisis 
P 


Although the accumulation of capital erodes the ‘reflexive strength’ 
which the workers derive from a low level of capital concentration, it also 
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tends to increase the ‘autonomous strength’ which the working class 
derives precisely from a high level of its own concentration. The 
accumulation of capital has a contradictory effect on the working class. 
The process of capital accumulation is at one and the same time a process 
of subordination of labour to capital, and a process of development of 
labour as a force in conflict with capital. In developing the social character 
of production, capitalist accumulation progressively deprives the 
individual workers of any method of producing the necessary means for 
their existence outside of the productive apparatus controlled by capital. 
Labour’s bargaining power, considered as the sum of individual workers’ 
bargaining powers, tends to grow weaker as accumulation proceeds. 
From the ashes of the individual bargaining power of workers there 1s 
born the collective power of labour. The concentration and centralization 
of capital also concentrates and centralizes the working class, developing 
its solidarity. In developing the division of labour and mechanization of 
production, capital destroys craft divisions and skills, reducing the 
working class to an equality of alienation and ın this way reinforcing its 
unity and its opposition to capital. 


This tendency towards a progressive strengthening of the working class 
changes the nature of the crisis. It tends, in fact, to offset the tendency of 
the rate of exploitation to increase and, as we have seen, accentuates the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall and attenuates the tendency to 
overproduction. Nevertheless, to some extent this strengthening of the 
working class, and its effect on the nature of the crisis, lag behind the 
change from competitive to monopoly capitalism. It is reasonable to 
assert that what was left of the bargaining power which the workers 
(considered as a sum of individual workers) derived from their 
incomplete subordination to capital had a certain countervailing effect on 
the tendency of the rate of exploitation to rise during the cnsis of 
1873—96. During this period, for significant sectors of the working class, 
it was possible (especially by means of emigration) to produce necessary 
means of subsistence outside of the wage-labour relation. The processes 
of proletarianization and ‘enforced’ concentration of capital, encouraged 
by the fall in prices and the rate of profit, completed the subordination of 
labour to capital by drastically reducing such opportunities for 
subsistence outside of the wage-labour relation. 


The cycle of labour struggles of the first twenty years of this century 
shows that the higher level of capital concentration had indeed developed 
the collective power of the workers. But this effect was limited, for two 
reasons. First of all, the higher concentration of capital often did not lead 
to transformations of the productive cycle: it was used above all as a 
means to restrict competition, or had a financtal-speculative character. 
The concentration of ownership and finance corresponded to a much less 
developed concentration of production, so that the erosion of the 
bargaining power which the workers denved from intercapitalist 
competition and from their incomplete subordination to capital was not 
offset by a compensatory growth in their collective strength. 
Furthermore, the anti-capitalist antagonism of significant sectors of the 
working class was attenuated and diverted by the development of 
nationalist and imperialist sentiment, associated with the monopoly stage 
of capitalism. 


But we shall return to this point. For the moment it is enough to note that 
during an entire historical phase (more or less the first half of the century), 
capitalist accumulation was characterized by a change in the relation of 
forces between labour and capital in favour of the latter, accentuating the 
tendency of the rate of exploitation to mse, and therefore the tendency to 
overproduction. Only with the Second World War, and above all with ` 
the great postwar industrial boom, was the structural reinforcement of 
the working class to become the principal tendency in capitalist 
accumulation. Thus, in recent years, this reinforcement has blocked the 
tendency of the rate of exploitation to nse and restimulated the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall. 


Economic Policy and Crisis 


We have seen how all bourgeois interpretations of the present crisis think 
of the state as a kind of deus ex machina, which can avert the danger 
presented by the crisis by suppressing labour conflicts, expanding public 
spending, and imposing structural reforms to root out the parasitisrh 
lurking 1n the pores of capitalist society. These interpretations forget (and - 
they could not do otherwise) that the state 1s a product of the ` 
contradictions of capitalist society, so that its ability to overcome these is 
not unlimited, but strictly conditioned by the very contradictions on 
which it is supposed to act. 


First of all, if the cause of the crisis is the fundamentally contradictory 
nature of capital accumulation (its goal—the valorization of capital — 
being in contradiction with the way in which this goal is pursued: 
development of the social character of production) and not ‘incidental or 
secondary imperfections’, then state intervention cannot eliminate the 
tendency to crisis, unless one believes that the bourgeois state can set 
itself the task of eliminating the bourgeoisie. All that the bourgeois state 
can do is direct the process of accumulation, regulating the development 
of its contradictions in such a way that it mediates between the various 
interests which exist within the bourgeoisie, and above all in such a way as! 
to preserve capital’s overall interests. 


If the tendency to crisis 1s bon of an over-high rate of exploitation, which 
does not allow surplus-value to be realized, the state will tend to intervene 
so as to increase society's power of consumption. However, such action is 
subject to very definite limits. Most importantly, its intervention must 
not provoke greater ills than ıt sets out to cure. In creating favourable 
conditions for the realization of surplus-value, it must not worsen the 
conditions for its production. For example}if the intervention of the state 
had been directed towards offsetting the strong tendency towards 
overproduction i in the thirties, by means of a redistribution of'the social 
product in favour of the working class (that ıs to say, by means of a 
reduction in the rate of exploitation), this would have weakened the 
pressure on the working class both to sell ıts labour and to accept 
subordination in the factory. In this way, the difficulties in realizing 
surplus-value would have been aggravated by fresh problems ın 
exploiting labour, and the crisis would have continued to get worse. It 
was mainly for this reason that the state extended the base of consumption 
in society principally through the expansion of unproductive 


consumption (military expenditure, growth of the state and para-state 
bureaucracy, maintenance and defence of ‘parasitic’ income such as rent 


and interest, etc.)—a redistribution of surplus-value which facilitated its 
realization without worsening the conditions of its production. 


But the extension of consumption in society, even if it occurs through the 
expansion of unproductive consumption, begins to change the relation of 
forces between labour and capital in favour of the former. As conditions 
for the realization of surplus-value improve, production and employment 
pick up, and the threat of unemployment weighs less heavily on the 
working class. This 18 a cyclical effect which the state can reduce by means 
of deflationary manoeuvres (credit squeeze, public-spending cuts, and so 
on). But the state is powerless before the tendency to reinforcement of the 
working class which is inherent in capitalist accumulation. The growth of 
the market which is linked to the expansion of unproductive 
consumption favours the expansion of large-scale industry: thus 1s 
brought to fruition the growing process of concentration and levelling- 
down of the working class which develops its collective strength and 
antagonism towards capital. To the extent that state action favours capital 
accumulation, it also favours—although involuntanly—a change in the 
relation of forces ın favour of the working class. 


Thirty years of state intervention into the advanced capitalist economies, 
with the aim of offsetting the tendency to overproduction, have not 
eliminated the tendency towards crisis: they have simply ensured that the 
principal aspect of today’s crises is the fall in the rate of profit. In some 
ways, the present crisis has many features analogous to those of the great 
crisis at the end of the last century: the tendency for production, 
investment and employment to stagnate; the tendency for real wages to 
rise; the tendency for the rate of profit to fall. However, this nme we are 
dealing not with ‘stag-deflation’ (stagnation accompanied by a fall in 
prices and money wages), but with ‘stag-flation’ (stagnation accompanied 
by a nse in prices and money wages). The similarity between the two 
crises is due to the fact that both (in contrast with the crisis of the first half 
of this century) onginated in obstacles which stand in the way of a rise in 
the rate of exploitation. But the difference is due to the fact that the cause 
of these obstacles is profoundly different in the two cases. In the cnsis at 
the end of the last century, they were the result of a low level of 
concentration of capital and an incomplete subordination of labour to 
capital: an indicator of capitalist immatunty. In the present crisis, they are 
due to the collective power which accumulation has conferred on the 
working class: an indicator of capitalist maturity. Today, as in the past, 
crisis 18 inevitable. What 1s not inevitable is that the working class will 
have to pay its costs, as it did in the thirties. Indeed, capital has 
involuntarily created the conditions for it itself to have to bear those 
costs. 


World Market and Crisis 


We have seen how capital, through the intervention of the state, 
promotes a redistribution of surplus-value in favour of the expansion of 
unproductive consumption, with the aim of offsetting the tendency to 
overproduction. To the extent that the relation of forces between capital 
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and labour changes in favour of the latter, bringing down the rate of 
profit, capital is driven to reabsorb this ‘parasitic’ income into profits. 


But the fall in the rate of profit also impels capital to decentralize 
production towards those places where it is strongest: that is, into those 
national (and regional) situations where the pressure of the reserve army 
of labour (the threat of unemployment and underemployment) on the 
working class 1s greater and hence permits a greater level of exploitation 
of the labour force. This decentralization requires huge transfers of 
capital towards the ‘underdeveloped’ areas, to finance the acquisition of 
technologically advanced means of production, which combine with a 
less expensive labour force to produce two effects. On the one hand, 
capital invested 1n this way can secure higher profits than in the developed 
areas. On the other hand, it permits the production of wage goods and 
means of production at lower cost. In both cases, the average rate of profit 
rises: in the first case, the effect 1s immediate and direct; in the second, the 
rate of profit rises in the developed areas to the extent that cheaper goods 
are imported and enter into the productive process (directly or 
indirectly), lowering production costs. 


The development of international trade, accompanied and encouraged by 
the decentralization of productive investment, allows a substantial 
‘dilution’ of the social product of a country or region where the relation 
of forces is more favourable to wage-labour, with products from countnes 
and regions where the relation of forces 1s relatively more favourable to 
capital, thus offsetting the fall in the rate of profit. This decentralization of 
production means that the tendency to stagnation in the more advanced 
capitalist countries will be accompanied by an acceleration of 
accumulation in the less advanced countries. The strengthening of the 
working class tends, therefore, to be greater in the latter areas: in terms 
both of the increase ın 1ts numerical size and of the level of concentration 
and homogeneity (all unskilled and hence at the same level) which the 
working class acquires jwmediats/y on the introduction of technologically 

advanced means of production. 


This does not bring about a weakening of the working class where it is 
already most advanced. Of course, the decentralization of production 1s 
injurious to certain sectors of the working class (as happened with the 
decentralization of textile production towards the underdeveloped areas), 
and tends to swell the reserve army of labour ın the advanced capitalist 
countries. But the decentralization of production also introduces 
tendencies of an opposite kind, which run counter to any weakening of 
the working class’s resistance to a rise in the rate of exploitation in the 
advanced capitalist countries. Above all, the means of production which 
are combined with the labour power of the underdeveloped countries 
tend to be produced for the most part in the developed countries, 
maintaining demand and levels of employment there. This effect ıs not 
just a temporary one; in other words, it will not last simply unul the 
means of production necessary for the take-off of capital accumulation in 
the relatively underdeveloped areas are produced. To the extent that this 
accumulation maintains its rhythm, it bungs about a steady enlargement 
of the world market, which also benefits accumulation in the advanced 
capitalist countries. 
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But more important than this quantitative expansion 1s the qualitative 
expansion of the working class in the advanced capitalist areas, which 
derives from the ever greater extent of the social division of labour, 
linked to the growth of the world market and the extension of 
international commerce. On the one hand, the import of commodites 
from the less developed areas, where the relation of forces is more 
favourable to the capitalists, stimulates processes of restructuring of 
capital which raise the level of concentration, division and mechanization 
of labour. On the other hand, the opportunities presented to large 
industrial complexes to decentralize production on an international scale 
(and hence compensate for the fall of the rate of profit in one nation with 
higher rates of profit in others) puts them in a financially and 
economically stronger position with respect to other, smaller complexes 
which can only operate on a national scale. This fact also reinforces the 
tendency towards concentration in advanced capitalist areas. 


The Conditions of Underdevelopment 


The structural strength which the working class has attained in its most 
advanced bastions is not, therefore, weakened by the decentralization of 
production which develops with the tendential fall in the rate of profit. 
Meanwhile, the most important new effect 1s the accelerated development 
of the industrial proletariat ın the more backward areas. It will be asked 
how this can take place, when the experience of the last fifty years 
demonstrates a very clear tendency towards the ‘development of 
underdevelopment’—the centralization of production ın the advanced 
capitalist areas. In order to understand how this can be taking place, we 
must return to the experience of the gesera/ crisis of 1873—96, to see why 
this provoked the spiral of underdevelopment ın large areas of the world, 
and why today the conditions which favoured such an outcome of the 
crisis have changed. 


That crisis, characterized as we have seen by a fall in the rate of profit 
more than by a fall in the rate of employment or real wages, was also 
characterized by the decentralization of production, through the 
mechanism we have just described. The most advanced capitalist areas 
greatly increased their imports of commodities and their exports of means 
of production and capital, favouring accumulation in the less advanced 
areas. Thus the general crisis was a period of accelerated accumulation in 
countries like the United States and Germany (where the forces of 
production were still at a low level of development in comparison to 
England) and capitalist ‘take-off in a series of countries such as Italy, 
Russia, Japan and others. 


However, this tendency was interrupted at a certain point: the rise 1n the 
tate of exploitation provoked by the crisis itself accentuated the tendency 
towards overproduction which progressively transformed relations 
between national bourgeoisies, putting a brake on the growth of imports 
into the advanced capitalist areas and on exports of capital towards the 
underdeveloped regions. Indeed, the latter areas ended up as capital 
exporters! In effect, when the fall in the rate of profit does not result from 
the rate of exploitation being too low for ‘adequate’ remuneration of 
capital, but from its being too high to permit the realization of surplus- 


value, the principal tendency 1s not towards the decentralization of 
production into the areas where wage labour 1s least developed (where 
the problems of realizing surplus-value are greatest), but towards its 
centralization in those areas where wage labour 1s most developed (where 
such problems are less acute). 
Furthermore, the tendency towards overproduction reinforced a series of 
obstacles to the decentralization of accumulation into the less developed 
areas. In the first place, in many of these regions, capitalist accumulation 
encountered a particular problem: the fact that the process of primitive 
accumulation (1.e. the process by which the producers became separated 
from the means of production, creating at once the proletariat—with 
nothing but its labour power to sell—and the bourgeoisie, whose 
monopoly of the means of production enables it to extract surplus-value 
from the proletariat’s labour power) was either only just under way or 
notably incomplete. In general, the absence or weakness of a local 
bourgeoisie was no problem, given that capitalist ‘entrepreneurship’ too 
could be imported from the advanced capitalist countries: large 
monopoly complexes, which had been formed by or consolidated in the_ 
crisis, ad hoc entrepreneurial groupings formed on the initiative of: 
finance capital (also strengthened by the crisis), and a myriad of small and 
still smaller entrepreneurs for whom the profession of exploiter at home 
had been rendered more arduous by the fall ın the rate of profit. 


In the first place, the problem was that of the resistance to capitalist 
penetration offered by the ruling classes of the pre-capitalist society, 
because of the perceived threat to themselves. Secondly, there was the 
problem of finding a labour force with some continuity of service and 
degree of skill, which would accept a higher rate of exploitation than was 
possible in the most advanced capitalist countries. In fact, labour power 
was sold in a discontinuous way, because it was not yet separated (or only 
partially so) from the means of production. Part of it was used in “direct’ 
production of part of the means of subsistence. The shortage of labour 
power was most severe amongst skilled layers. Capitalist production stil 
needed such labour power ın great quantity; ın the underdeveloped 
countries it was hard to find, not only because of the low level of 
proletananization but, in general, because of the small extent of the social 
division of labour in pre-capitalist society. 


In conclusion, we can say that at the end of the last century, labour owed 
its ability to resist rises in the rate of exploitation to the immaturity of 
capitalism; thus this capacity to resist was frequently greater where 
capitalism was weaker. The tendency towards decentralization of 
accumulation, produced by the fall ın the rate of profit, was therefore a 
feature of relatively underdeveloped areas where the relation of forces 
was similar to that prevailing in the advanced capitalist countries—or 
even more unfavourable to capital. 


Where a fall ın the rate of profit led to greater concentrations of property 
and finance capital, ın turn leading to limitations on competition and 
policies restricting production, these problems were intensified. In fact, 
the fall in prices of goods produced in the capitalist countries and 
exported to the underdeveloped areas favoured the proletarianization of 
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small producers in the latter, since they could no longer compete with 
these goods. But to the extent that a policy of restricting competition, 
made possible by the concentration of capital, held back a fall ın prices, 
the mechanism which swelled the reserve army of labour in the 
underdeveloped areas ceased to function—or functioned only partially. 
The problems of finding labour power tended to get worse. As a general 
tendency to overproduction increased, the decentralization of 
accumulation produced worse and worse conditions in the 
underdeveloped countries, not just for the realization, but also for the 
production of surplus-value. 


Resistance to Decentralization 


Resistance to decentralization of production came from sectors of the 
bourgeoisie in both developed and underdeveloped countries. In the 
underdeveloped areas, where there was an existing or nascent 
bourgeoisie, ıt was not a reliable ‘ally’ of capitalist penetration. On the 
contrary, their opening up to circuits of international exchange and the 
import of capital represented for most local bourgeois sectors a stage in 
their economic and financial subordination to the bourgeoisies of the 
more advanced capitalist countries. In effect, ın those sectors in which the 
underdeveloped countries did not possess any particular natural 
advantages (in general, the production of certain raw materials, whether 
agricultural or mineral), the bourgeoisies of these countries were 
competitively weaker and were adversely affected both by imports and by 
local production by foreign capitalists. Accumulation, even when it took 
place in sectors where the local bourgeoisie was not active, by increasing 
the demand for labour power changed the relation of forces in favour of 
labour and thus further weakened the local bourgeoisie. 


There was also resistance to decentralization of accumulation within the 
national bourgeoisies of the more advanced countries. In fact, the most 
backward sectors of these were severely hit (especially in a phase of falling 
profit rates) by competition with goods produced in relatively more 
backward countries which, by reason of natural conditions or conditions 
created by capital, were more competitive than those they themselves 
produced. As the tendency to overproduction developed, this resistance 
was extended to broader and broader sections of the bourgeoisies of the 
advanced capitalist countries. 


These obstacles and this resistance gave a powerful impetus to 
colonialism and protectionism on the part of the more advanced 
bourgeoisies, and these in their turn broke up the unity of the world 
market and ultimately aggravated the tendency to overproduction. 
Colonialism was born of the more advanced bourgeoisies’ need to speed 
up the pace of accumulation ın the underdeveloped countries by means of 
direct political subordination; to secure these areas for their own 
exclusive exploitation, and to break the resistance to capitalist penetration 
of the national bourgeoisies or ruling classes of the pre-capitalist 
societies. Protectionism, on the other hand, developed as the response of 
bourgeoisies at an intermediate stage of development, in which sectors 
competitively weak at an international level had sufficient weight at 
national level to impose protection from external competition upon their 


own state. As a reaction against this protectionism and against the 
growing tendency towards overproduction, the more advanced national 
bourgeoisies also eventually resorted to protectionism, which thus 
became a general norm of economic relations between bourgeois states. 


Being nothing more than a projection on to the international plane of the ` 
monopoly policy of maintaining prices and profits by restricting the 
expansion of production, protectionism and colonialism help to weaken 
the working class’s capacity to resist rises in the rate of exploitation, and 
end up by accentuating the tendency towards overproduction. This does 
not happen, however, in a uniform way. The first bourgeoisies to protect 
themselves from external competition tend to unload the effects of the fall 
in the rate of profit and of overproduction onto the shoulders of other 
bourgeoisies, while colonial or semi-colonial relations make it possible to 
unload such effects upon the bourgeoisies and small producers of the 
colonized areas. Protectionism and colonialism are, therefore, 
instruments used by national bourgeoisies with an intermediate or 
advanced level of development, in order to accentuate the tendency to 
centralize accumulation which, as we have seen, develops ‘spontaneously’ 
with the generalization of overproduction. k 


Protectionism and colonialism tend to displace competition from the 
sphere of market relations between capitalists to the sphere of relations 
between bourgeois states. They thus intensify conflicts between different 
national states and bourgeoisies, tending to escalate them into 1nter- 
imperialist wars (i.e. wars between advanced national bourgeoisies in 
competition with each other over the division of the less developed areas 
of the world) and into imperialist wars and wars of national liberation (1.¢. 
wars with imperialist bourgeoisies on one side and the ruling and 
subaltern classes of the more backward countries on the other, over 
political power in those countries). Wars, which are both the cause and 
the effect of the development of unproductive consumption we have 
already spoken of, offset the tendency to overproduction not just locally 
or temporarily (as do protectionism and colonialism), but structurally. f 
They are in fact a powerful stimulus towards a change in capital ’ 
concentration, from finance and rentier concentration into producttve 
concentration. As we have seen, this is the basis for a change in the 
relation of forces between capital and labour in favour of the latter, hence 
for overproduction being superseded as the principal tendency of 
capitalist accumulation. 


The Decentralization of Accumulation 


When this new situation develops, the bourgeoisies of the more advanced 
capitalist countries are impelled to go beyond protectionism, colonialism 
and, in general, all forms of restriction on the international mobility of 
commodities and capital. They are also impelled to make other 
bourgeoisies follow suit. For their most pressing need increasingly 
becomes the decentralization of accumulation towards areas where the 
relation of forces is more favourable to capitalism. Furthermore, so far as 
colonialism is concerned, the decisive impetus towards ending it has 
come from wars of national liberation breaking out in the wake of inter- 
imperialist wars. For the latter, serving as powerful countervailing forces 
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to overproduction, brought about a rapid development of the productive 
forces in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. This was translated 
into a progressive sharpening of the conflict between the imperialist 
bourgeoisies on the one hand, and the emergent colonial bourgeoisies (in 
alliance with subaltern classes) on the other, as—with the cessation of 
hostilities, and after brief periods of reconstruction in the impenalist 
heartlands—this development of the productive forces slackened and the 
tendency to centralization of accumulation in the advanced capitalist 
countries picked up again. 


In this way, after the Second World War, all the various restrictions on 
the international mobility of capital and commodities began to be 
eliminated, thus creating for two decades particularly favourable 
conditions both for the accumulation of capitel on a world scale and also 
for its (albeit partial) decentralization: from the United States and 
England to continental Europe, Japan, South Africa and other countries 
at an intermediate level of development—while in the less developed 
countries, the mechanism of underdevelopment continued to operate. As 
we have seen, this accelerated accumulation further changed the relation 
of forces between capital and labour in favour of the latter, accentuating 
the tendency of the rate of profit to fall and hence banging about the 
present crisis. 


Today, as one hundred years ago, capital 1s at 2 crossroads. Under the 
pressure of falling rates of profit, will it as it did then embark on a course 
of breaking up the unity of the world market with old and new kinds of 
protectionism; a strong tendency to overproduction; a sharp (even if 
only temporary) change ino the relation of forces between labour and 
capital in favour of capital; and a heightening of conflict between 
bourgeoustes of different nationalities ? Or will it instead take the course of 
further strengthening the unity of the world market; speeding up the 
decentralization of capitalist accumulation (and thus the development of 
the industrial proletariat in such countries as Brazil, Argentina, India, 
etc.); reinforcing labour with respect to capital and, linked to thus, 
intensifying class tensions? 


An analysis of current structural tendencies shows that only the second 
road is open to capital (although ıt may not proceed along it in a straight 
line). The basic reason is the collective strength of the working class. This 
strength is the result of capitalist accumulation and not—as was the case 
at the end of the last century—the residue of a previous epoch. For this 
reason, accumulation cannot destroy it, but can only add to it. This is a 
powerful obstacle to any resurgence of the tendency to overproduction, 
at a level of intensity such as characterized the first half of this century. 
Consequently, too, there is much less pressure towards colonialism and 
protectionism than at the end of the last century. In the second place, the 
resistance and the obstacles to the decentralization of capitalist 
accumulation have largely been removed. The process of “primitive 
accumulation’ can now be considered complete, even in the most 
backward capitalist regions, because of the impoverishment (often not 
just relative but absolute) which the ‘development of underdevelopment’ 
has brought about. Furthermore, the large reserve army of labour which 
this has created can be used with less worries about the quality of services, 


thanks to the lower skill requirements of modern techniques of 
production. 


The old ruling classes, when these have not been eliminated by capital _ 
penetration, and the national bourgeoisies, when these have developed t6- 
any extent, are now effectively subordinated to large-scale industry, ` 
which plans and organizes the production process on an international 
scale. These same industrial complexes are politically dominant in the 
advanced capitalist countries, and are thus ın a position to contain any 
nationalist impulse coming from the more backward sectors of their own 
national bourgeoisies. 


The second of the two ‘roads’ confronting capital 1s no longer blocked as 
it was a hundred years ago, and capital is being pushed into it willy-nilly 
by its own needs. This does not mean that there will be no tendency 
towards overproduction, protectionism or other manifestations of inter- 
imperialist conflict. As we said from the start, overproduction and a fall in 
the rate of profit have always been indissolubly linked together; and the 
most recent developments in relations between imperialist states show 
that conflicts between bourgeoisies of different nationalities are not a ° 
thing of the past. But what is true is that, in spite of all the apparent 
similarities between the present crisis and that at the end of the last 
century, the outcome will be very different: not an accentuation of the 
tendency to overproduction, centralization of accumulation, imperialist 
and inter-impenalist war, but rather of a tendency to further 

strengthening of the working class, decentralization of accumulation, and 
intensification of conflict between labour and capital. 


Economic Crisis and Political Crisis 


We have seen that, in the face of a structural reinforcement of the working 
class, capital tends first to become more and more concentrated and 
centralized, in order to secure wider margins of surplus-value through 
increased productivity; secondly, to extend this process of restructuring 
into the social sphere, in order to retrieve for capitalist profit those areas 
of unproductive consumption which it had itself generated in a previous 
phase; and finally, to decentralize production to where the relation of 
forces between labour and itself are most favourable. These tendencies 

sharpen the contradictions internal to capital, and intensify the struggle 
for political power between its various factions. For the state apparatus is 
the basic instrument for braking or anticipating the tendencies at work; 
and the various sectors of capital are naturally divided about the use of 
this instrument, since the tendencies in question affect each of them 
differently. 


State and Nation 


The more backward sectors of capital will demand state intervention to 
protect them from the consequences of the falling rate of profit: an 
intervention which protects them from the competition of the more 
advanced sectors, or at least helps them to sustain such competition; an 
intervention to ensure that social restructuring will work not against 
them (as ıt would ın the normal course of events), but as far as possible in 
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their favour (which may mean abstention from any reform by the state); 
an intervention which will slow down, or at least not encourage, the 
decentralization of production to where the proletariat is weakest—since, 
in general, the existence of points of proletarian weakness allows more 
backward capitalist sectors to survive competition from more advanced 
ones (the decentralization of production by advanced capitalist sectors on 
the one hand allows them too to take advantage of the proletariat’s weak 
points, and on the other tends to eliminate such points by raising the level 
of employment, and the concentration and homogeneity of the labour 
force), 


The more advanced capitalist sectors, on the other hand, will demand 
state intervention to sustain the tendencies set off by the falling rate of 
profit. In particular, they will want the state not to interfere with the free 
play of competition, but to participate actively in the process of social 
restructuring and in the creation of conditions favouring decentralization 
of production to where the proletariat is weak. 


These two lines of development have implications which go beyond the 
content of the political actions which they explicitly propose. In effect, 
they imply two distinct positions on the role of the national state. Whilst 
the line taken by the advanced sectors implies a reduction 1n this role to 
the benefit of supra-national state bodies on the one hand and 
decentralized regional organisms on the other, the line of the relatively 
backward sectors implies a defence of the state against the attacks 
launched on ıt by large-scale capitalist industry. 


The sharp mse in the level of concentration and centralization of capital 
and the tendency towards decentralization of production, which 
accompany any intensification of the rate of profit’s tendency to fall, make 
the nation state an obstacle to the action of competition (which, under the 
new conditions of capital concentration, can only operate at an 
international level), while reducing its efficiency as an instrument for the 
regulation of accumulation (given the growing interdependence of the 
various national economies). At the same time, organization of the state 
on a national scale does not give it the elasticity and flexibility required of 
it, if ıt is to promote capitalist restructuring ın the social sphere. 


The conflict between the two paths open to capital concerns not only the 
political line which will guide the actions of the state apparatus, but also 
the structure which will best permit the latter to carry out such a line. The 
line taken by advanced sections of capital, demanding a minimum of state 
interference with competition and a maximum of state intervention to 
encourage social restructuring and the decentralization of production, 
thus also demands a progressive transcending of nationally based 
organization of the state in favour of organization on a multi-national and 
regional basis. In contrast, the line taken by the relatively backward 
sections of capital, demanding protection against competition and a 
minimum of state intervention in the restructuring of production, also 
calls for the maintenance of state organization on a national basis. 


These differences between capitalists concer the use and restructuring of 
the state apparatus, with the aim of reinforcing certain counter-tendencies 


to a falling rate of profit. In other words, they relate to palliatives for the 
illness, rather than its cure. A cure would demand an attack on the 
problem at the root of the fall in the rate of profit; in other words, it 
would necessitate attacking the cause (the structural strength of the 
working class) rather than controlling the effects. Clearly, there are no 
strategic differences between capitalists on the need to reduce the 
structural strength which accumulation has built up in the working class. 
However, there are always differences about the best tactics to attain this 
strategic objective. 


Strategies for the Class Struggle 


Since they are the most severely hit by the falling rate of profit, the 
backward sections of capital tend to push for relatively immediate 
measures. In general, they favour a frontal assault on more or less all 
levels. At the level of economic policy, they push for deflationary 
measures, that 1s to say restrictions on public spending and on demand in 
general, with the aim of weakening the working class by raising the levels 
of employment and under-employment. On the trade-union front, they _ 
tend to push for a relatively intransigent line and to seek a more or less 
massive intervention by the repressive apparatus of the state (legislative, 
executive and judicial) to regulate relations between workers and capital 
in production. 


The advanced sections of capital, on the other hand, who are less hard hit 
by the fall in the rate of profit (indeed, who are in a sense helped by it, as 
we shall see), tend to advocate less abrupt tactics, designed rather to get 
round the problem than to meet it head on. The economic policy they 
favour 1s generally inflationary: that 1s to say, an expansion of demand, in 
order to create conditions favourable to winning back through price nses 
at least part of the concessions made to the workers at the point of 
production. At the trade-union level, they advocate a flexible response to 
working-class demands, and a policy of involving the workers in co- 
management of their own exploitation. 


Neither of these lines can eliminate the tendency toward crisis; but the 
nature of the crisis will be affected by which line is adopted. If the line of 
the advanced capitalist sectors prevails, employment levels will tend to 
remain high, and the fall in the rate of profit will continue in the main to 
be a consequence of the structural strength of the working class. If the 
alternative line prevails, there will be a contraction in employment, and 
the working class’s structural strength will be temporarily reduced. 
Problems of realizing surplus-value will intensify, bringing on not only 
an aggravation of the crisis, but also a change in ıts xatwre: the fall in the 
rate of profit will no longer result so much from the difficulty of 
increasing the rate of exploitation, but rather from the difficulty of 
realizing surplus-value. 


Policy differences between capitalists are to be explained by the 
divergence of interest between advanced and backward sectors of capital, 
with respect to the nature of the crisis. The advanced sectors are those 
which, by virtue of the productive techniques they use and the kind of 
commodities they produce, tend to be strengthened by reductions in the 
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overall rate of exploitation. These are the high productivity sectors (who 
can thus more easily absorb rises in the price of labour power), who 
produce commodities (whether consumer goods or means of production) 
for which demand rises more rapidly with a rise in wages. The weight and 
relative strength of these sectors within capital as a whole will increase if 
the falling rate of profit is brought on by a low rate of exploitatian. The 
backward sectors, however, are characterized by low levels of 
productivity and by the production of goods for which demand is 
Negatively affected by a distribution of the social product more 
favourable to the working class. The relation of forces within capital will 
improve ın their favour if the falling rate of profit is caused by a high rate 
of exploitation. 


When the fall in the rate of profit gets sharper, as a result of the growing 
problems faced by capital in raising the rate of exploitation, the issue 
facing backward sectors of capital is no longer whether they will be 
weakened in relative terms, but whether they will survive at all. For this 
reason, they tend to sharpen their struggle to gain control of the state 
apparatus, and also to strive to aggravate the crisis (provided that its 
nature changes). The result of the power struggle between the two 
factions of the bourgeoisie depends in the last instance on the social forces 
(both proletarian and intermediate layers) which each faction succeeds in 
mobilizing under its hegemony in the political struggle. With the aim of 
winning the greatest possible range of social forces to its cause, each 
faction of capital articulates its line, and ideologizes it, in order to adapt it 
to the various concrete realities of class structure and ideology in which 
the battle will be fought out. 


So far as the intermediate strata are concerned, backward sections of 
capital will tend to impose their hegemony on those who, directly or 
indirectly, are most adversely affected by the structural reinforcement of 
the working class. This includes those small and medium entrepreneurs 
whose survival is linked to high rates of exploitation of labour power and 
hence endangered by the heightened competition which accompanies the 
fall in the rate of profit. It also includes the whole heterogeneous mass 
(partly in dependent employment, partly in independent employment, 
and partly rentier) of those who enjoy petty (and not so petty) 
privileges—a mass that grew up under the wing of monopoly capital in its 
speculative-financial phase, when the expansion of unproductive 
consumption was the fundamental instrument for encouraging 
accumulation and when organization of the state on a national basis was a 
basic necessity for every bourgeoisie. 


The advanced sectors of capital, on the other hand, will tend to 
hegemonize those intermediate strata which, directly or indirectly, derive 
advantages from the structural reinforcement of the working class: those 
small and medium entrepreneurs who are more favoured than harmed by 
the increase in working-class incomes, because of the high levels of 
productivity in their enterprises, or because of the type of commodity 
which they produce, or because of the social restructuring brought about 
by the fall ın the rate of profit; technocrats and intermediate managers 
who derive advantages from the ‘new skills’ that develop on the basis of 
destruction of working-class skills, or from the decentralization of 


production which accompanies the centralization of capital, or from the 
decentralization of state organization which accompanies the tendency to 
transcend the organization of the state on a national basis, or lastly from 
the extension of the processes of capitalist restructuring onto the social 
plane. 


The Fight to Hegemonize the Working Class 


But the crucial question, not just for each faction of capital but for capital 
as a whole, is the conquest of hegemony over the working class. It 1s 
particularly important for advanced sections of capital to mobilize the 
working class politically under their hegemony, because of the normally 
conservative nature of the middle classes: ın fact, political support for the 
advanced sectors of capital by the working class is generally determinant 
in the outcome of their struggle against the backward sectors. It is for this 
reason that the advanced sectors of capital, in spite of the flexibility of 
their line with respect to demands for ‘more humane’ conditions of 
exploitation, end up being just as repressive as the backward sectors (if 
not more so) when faced with any attempt by significant strata of the 
working class to escape from bourgeois hegemony. 


The political hegemony of the advanced sectors 1s weaker in the reserve 
army (among the more or less chronically unemployed, the casually or 
insecurely employed, those employed in low productivity sectors, etc.) 
than in the active part of the proletariat. For the reserve army, the line of 
advanced capital, centred on conceding ‘more human’ conditions of 
exploitation, 1s very abstract, since its own basic demand 1s still the 
relatively ‘primitive’ one for the nght to work (that 1s to say, the right to 
be exploited). This layer, which capitalist society deprives of the most 
elementary mght—the nght to subsistence, ıs naturally that most 
prepared to subvert the system. However, in so far as the active part of the 
proletariat, in whose ranks 1s concentrated the strength and leadership 
potential of the working class, remains under the hegemony of the 
advanced capitalist sectors and does not provide revolutionary leadership 
to movements of revolt developing 1n the reserve army, these movements 
will tend to subside and significant sectors of the reserve army tend to be 
hegemonized by the backward capitalist sectors. 


It is true that the line of the advanced capitalist sectors has a greater 
potential for satisfying the demand for expanded and less precarious 
employment than does that of the backward sectors, because it calls for an 
expansive socio-economic policy and for the decentralization of 
production towards the proletariat’s weak points. But it 1s also true that 
the precarious situation of the ‘reserve’ workers leads them to prefer a 
bird ın the hand to two in the bush: and ıt 1s the backward capitalists who 
have a bird ın the hand to offer, when they demand protection from 
competition for low-productivity industries (where the reserve army 
tends to be employed), defence of unproductive consumption (from 
which the reserve army, lacking productive employment, frequently 
obtains its subsistence), and anti-inflanonary economic policies (which, in 
the absence of that bargaining power which allows the active portion of 
the workforce to defend itself against price rises by forcing through wage 


increases, appear to the reserve army as the only defence possible for its 
meagre earnings against increases in the cost of living). 


If the backward sectors of capital succeed in winning hegemony over 
significant layers of the reserve army of labour, they achieve two things. 
Firstly, they divide the working class politically, and this division tends to 
react negatively on the strength of the class in its struggle to defend itself 
against exploitation. Secondly, they strengthen themselves politically in 
relation to the advanced sectors of capital, and thereby have a 
correspondingly greater chance of imposing their own line on the use of 
the state apparatus. Both these effects tend, at least temporarily, to 
strengthen them structurally in relation to the advanced capitalist sectors, 
and thus to consolidate their political position. 


Not only significant layers of the reserve army, but also significant layers 
of the active working class can escape from the hegemony of the 
advanced capitalist sectors. This ıs possible because the political 
‘flexibility’ of these advanced sectors in relation to the working class’s 
demands (the basis of their hegemony over the active part of the working 
class) is not absolute, but limited in two senses. It 1s limited first of all by 
the ‘minimum’ levels of surplus-value needed by capital in general for its 
own reproduction on an extended scale. It is precisely advanced capital 
which strives to maintain these levels of surplus-value by raising prices. 
This attacks the living standards of the working class continuously, 
impelling it to struggle in the economic sphere against its erstwhile 
political ‘ally’, and puts paid to any illusion that workers’ incomes can be 
defended by any other means (capitalist competition, for instance) than 
the struggle of the working class itself. But inflation does more than this: 
it makes the working class aware of the increasingly social character of 
production, and of the fact that even in the simple defence of its living 
standards, the basic problem is not the fight to maintain the price of 
labour power as much as the need for workers’ control over social 
production, to transform it from the production of surplus-value into 
production for the satisfaction of social needs. It was perhaps with this in 
mind that the economist Jacques Rueff observed, in a recent essay against 
inflation (‘Combats poxr ordre financier’), that the latter ‘makes trade-union 
struggle a necessary instrument for defending living standards and, much 
more than Marxist teaching, generates class struggle and saps national 
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But the advanced sectors of capital do not only use inflation to wipe out 
the concessions wrested from them at the point of production by the 
growing structural strength of the workers. As this strength increases, 
the requirements of the political struggle against backward sections of 
capital force them to abandon their ‘flexible’ stance towards working- 
class demands for ‘more humane’ conditions of exploitation. For as we 
have seen, the bigger the working class’s capacity to resist any increase in 
the rate of exploitation, the stronger the tendency is for the rate of profit 
to fall. On the one hand, this in its turn sharpens the conflict between 
advanced and backward sectors of capital; on the other, ıt thins the ranks 
of the former and swells those of the latter—since it adds to the number of 
capitalist firms whose survival is threatened by dwindling profit margins. 
In consequence, from the point of view of their fight for political power 


against the backward sectors of capital, the advanced sectors have an 
interest in confining working-class struggle within even narrower limits 
than would be dictated by purely economic considerations. 


Faced with the threat that the working class will break out of these limits, 
and ın effect politically strengthen the backward sectors of capital, the 
advanced sectors tend, on the one hand, to intensify the drive towards the 
restructuring of production at all levels (economic, social and politico- 
institutional), in order to recreate profit margins in a way which will 
strengthen and not weaken them; on the other hand, they tend to 
combine their ‘flexible’ trade-union stance with a hard and repressive line 
against any working-class struggles which endanger their political 
strength. The autonomy which the working class derives from its 
growing strength on the structural plane thus enters into sharper and 
sharper contradiction with the hegemony which the advanced sectors of 
capital exercise over the working class on the political plane. 


Translated by Alan Freeman 


Postscript 


The foregoing article was written in the spring of 1972, before the oil 
crisis and the recession of 1974-5. It had two principal objectives: first, to 
emphasize that the world capitalist system had entered a general crisis at the 
end of the sixties, a fact many found it difficult to recognize at the time; 
and second, to demonstrate how the present crisis differed from previous 
ones, particularly that of the thirties. Indeed, the experience of the thirties 
had dominated the imagination both of those who recognized the 
existence of 2 new crisis and of those who did not. So great had been the 
cultural impact of this experience that the very image of crisis had become 
virtually identified with collapse/ruin of material production and 
investment in the economy, anti-working-class reaction on the national 
political scene, and inter-1mperialist war internationally. Those who 
recognized the symptoms of a crisis generally evoked—sometimes 
explicitly—just this catastrophic image: one which commanded little 
credibility in light of the major observable trends, whether national or 
international. 


One aspect of the problem, then, was to demonstrate that the 
international monetary crisis, the exacerbation of inflationary pressures, 
and the simultaneous slowdown of industrial growth in the core capitalist 
countries, were not transitory phenomena but would inevitably persist, 
upsetting the political-economic model on which the growth of the 
preceding twenty years had been based. At the same time, it had to be 
demonstrated that in all probability the crisis would entail neither a 
collapse of material production and investment, nor an anti-working- 
class political reaction, nor a sharpening of international inter-imperialist 
conflicts 1n the strict sense of the word. 


As the reader will have realized, this diagnosis was based on the 
judgement that the major aspect of the current cnsis, unlike that of the 
thirties, was the falling rate of profit and not over-production. It was here 
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that my 1972 analysis differs substantially from that of Ernest Mandel, 
who was among the first to foresee the end of the post-war cycle of 
expansion, and whose study of the 1974-5 recession The Second Slump has 
just been published by Nis.? It is true that the two analyses have 
important points in common: first of all, precisely their emphasis on the 
fact that ‘over-production’ and ‘falling rate of profit’ are not mutually 
exclusive factors of crisis, but saseparab/e aspects of every capitalist cnsis. 
Nevertheless, there remains the problem of assessing how these two 
factors combine in each crisis, and which of the two is dominant. In the 
final analysis, this means evaluating the shifts in the relationship of forces 
between labour and capital, wbich may be reduced, in both the long and the short 
terms, to the tendencies of the accumulation of capital itself. 


Mandel incorporates into his analysis the hypothesis of a cyclical 
reinforcement of the bargaining position of labour vzs-d-sts capital (see, 
for example, pp. 172-3); but he does not expeitly formulate any 
hypothesis about the /oag-terw trend of this relationship of forces. His 
insistence on the over-production aspects of the crisis leads one to suspect 
that he remains wedded to the traditional Marxist point of view that, in 
the long run, capitalist accumulation tends to engender a progressive 
weakening of the bargaining position of labour srs-é-vis capital—a 
weakening that can be countered only by a pohtical advance of the 
working class. It is my view that the events of the past decade contradict 
this point of view. Neither the strength exhibited by the workers’ 
movement during the struggles of the second half of the sixties, which 
precipitated the crisis, nor the capacity of resistance to the blackmail of 
unemployment demonstrated as the crisis unfolded during the seventies, 
can be easily ascnbed to factors of political consciousness and 
organization. One can do so only on the basis of the truism that the class 
struggle is always a political struggle. Otherwise ıt must be observed that 
the transformation of the political organizations of the working class into 
instruments for the containment rather than stimulation and support of 
industrial conflict has been most rapid and evident precisely during this 
past decade—without a sigwificant simultaneous growth of alternative 
political organizations. 


Various tendencies of the seventies seem to me to confirm the relevance 
of my 1972 diagnosis: the accentuation of stagflation without a real 
collapse of productive activity; a considerable capacity of the working 
class to resist the blackmail of unemployment independent of its ‘political 
growth’ and, closely connected to this, the ever greater involvement of 
the political organizations of the working class in the management of 
capitalist society, rather than their isolation and/or annthilation; the 
intensification of international market competition, instead of the 
supplanting of that competition by political-military competition among 
the states of the advanced capitalist countries.? The scientific value of a 


2? Ernest Mandel, The Second Smp, Londoa 1978. 

3 One of the principal corollaries of the diagnosis was that the crists would be manifested in, 
among other things, a tendency towards the decentralization of industrial productan in the 
direction of the periphery of the world economy. On the actual development of such a tread 
during the seventies, see F. Frobel, J Heinrichs, and O. Kreye, Die sem internationale 
Arbetsinlmeg, Ranbek be: Hambarg 1977: English translation, Cambridge (forthcoming). 


diagnosis, however, is determined more by the argumentation and factual 
elements on which ıt 1s based than by the correctness of the predictions in 
which it is summarized. And from this standpoint my analysis, viewed 
with hindsight, presents some shortcomings. 


Apast from the scanty empirical documentation of the analysis, now 
easily remedied thanks to the great number of studies of the crisis 
published since 1972, the weakest point was precisely the schematism 
with which the hypothesis of a trend towards a long-term structural 
reinforcement of the working class was presented. Although, as I have 
just pointed out, I remain convinced that the present crisis is primarily the 
product of such a tendency, further research and reflection have led me to 
question its linear and uniform character. In particular, its development 
depends on the ethnic and cultural composition of the labour force, as 
well as on the form of capitalist accumulation. This means that the 
analysis must be broken down, introducing at least an initial distinction 
between North America and Western Europe, in order to call attention to 
the uneven development of the structural strength of the working class 
on a world scale and the medium-term oscillations of that strength in each 
of the two great regions.‘ A prerequisite for any research of this type, 
however, is terminological/conceptual clarification of a number of 
categories inherited from the historical experience of the first half of this 
century. I refer in particular to the three key concepts of imperialism, 
monopoly capital, and working class. From this standpoint my 1972 
analysis is ambiguous. For although ıt demonstrates that the past twenty 
or thirty years have seen a general reversal of the trends and the 
complexes of forces that were designated by these terms, it continues to 
make use of them, while implicitly altering their significance. I have 
shown elsewhere in regard to the concept of imperialism,’ that a 
procedure of this type risks generating conceptual (and not merely 
terminological) ambiguities which may hinder scientific discussion and 
investigation. 


September 1978 


4 An iortial ertrcalation of the analysis in this sense, lumited to western Europe, may be found 
in Giovanni Arnghi, “The Class Struggle in Twenteth-Century Western Europe’, t paper 
presented to the Ninth Congress of Sociology, Uppeala 1978. A revised and expanded 
ediuon will be published in Resrew (Binghamton) 

3 The Geometry of Impersaitsm, Londoa 1978 
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The Russian Revolution and the West 


You bave now completed ‘A History of Soviet Russia’, which covers the years from 1917 to 
1929 in fourteen volumes, and commands the whole field of studies of the early experience of the 
USSR. Im the widest historical retrospect, how do yon judge the significance of the October 
Revolution today—for Russia, and for the rest of the world? 


Let us begin with its significance for Russia itself. One need hardly dwell today on 
the negative consequences of the Revolution. For several years, and especially in 
the last few months, they have been an obsessive topic in published books, 
newspapers, radio and television. The danger is not that we shall draw a veil over 
the enormous blots on the record of the Revolution, over its cost in human 
suffering, over the crimes committed in its name. The danger is that we shall be 
tempted to forget altogether, and to pass over in silence, its immense 
achievements. I am thinking in part of the determination, the dedication, the 
Organization, the sheer hard work which in the last sixty years have transformed 
Russia into a major industrial country and one of the super-powers. Who before 


1917 could have predicted or imagined thisP But, far more than this, I am 
thinking of the transformation since 1917 in the lives of ordinary 
people: the transformation of Russia froma country more than eighty per 
cent of whose population consisted of illiterate or semi-literate peasants 
into a country with a population more than sixty per cent urban, which 1s 
totally literate and 1s rapidly acquiring the elements of urban culture. 
Most of the members of this new society are grand-children of peasants; 
some of them are great-grand-children of serfs. They cannot help being 
conscious of what the Revolution has done for them. And these things 
have been brought about by rejecting the main criteria of capitalist 
production—profits and the laws of the market—and substituting a 
comprehensive economic plan aimed at promoting the common welfare. 
However much performance may have lagged behind promise, what has 
been done in the ussr in the past sixty years, in spite of fearful 
interruptions from without, is a striking advance towards the realization 
‘of the economic programme of socialism. Of course, I know that anyone 
who speaks of the achievements of the Revolution will at once be branded 
as a Stalinist. But I am not prepared to submit to this kind of moral 
blackmail. After all, an English historian can praise the achievements of 
the reign of Henry vm without being supposed to condone the 
beheading of wives. 


Your ‘History’ covers the period in wbich Stalin established bis autocratic power 
with the Bolshevik Party, defeating and eliminating successive oppositions to bim, 
and laying the foundations for what was later to be called Stalenism as a political 
system. How far do you think that his victory was tnevitable within the cpsu? What 
were the margins of choice during the twenties? 


I tend to fight shy of the crux of inevitability ın history, which very 
quickly leads into a blind alley. The historian asks the question “Why?’, 
including the question why, of several courses apparently available at any 
given moment, one particular one was followed. If different antecedents 
had been at work, the results would have been different. I have no great 
faith in what is called ‘counter-factual history’. I am reminded of the 
Russian proverb which Alec Nove is fond of quoting: ‘If grandma had a 
beard, grandma would be grandpa’. To re-arrange the past to suit one’s 
own predilections and one’s own point of view is a very pleasant 
occupation. But I am not sure that ıt is otherwise very profitable. 


If, however, you ask me to speculate, I will say this. Lenin, if he had lived 
through the twenties and thirties in the full possession of his faculties, 
would have faced exactly the same problems. He knew perfectly well that 
large-scale mechanized agriculture was the first condition of ‘any 
economic advance. I do not think he would have been satisfied with 
Bukharin’s ‘snail’s pace industrialization’. I do not think he would have 
made too many concessions to the market (remember his insistence on 
maintaining the monopoly of foreign trade). He knew that you could get 
nowhere without some effective control and direction of labour 
(remember his remarks on ‘one-man management’ in industry, and even 
about ‘Taylorism’). But Lenin was not only reared in a humane tradition, 
he enjoyed enormous prestige, great moral authority and powers of 
persuasion; and these qualities, shared by none of the other leaders, 
would have prompted and enabled him to minimize and mitigate the 
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element of coercion. Stalin had no moral authority whatever (later he 
tried to build ıt up in the crudest ways). He understood nothing but 
coercion, and from the first employed this openly and brutally. Under 
Lenin the passage might not have been altogether smooth, but it would 
have been nothing like what happened. Lenin would not have tolerated 
the falsification of the record in which Stalin constantly indulged. If 
failures occurred in Party policy or practice, he would have openly 
recognized and admitted them as such; he would not, like Stalin, have 
acclaimed desperate expedients as brilliant victories. The ussk under 
Lenin would never have become, in Ciliga’s phrase, ‘the land of the big 
lie’. These are my speculations. If they serve no other purpose, they may 
reveal something of my beliefs and of my standpoint. 


Your ‘History ends on the threshold of the thirties, with the launching of the First 
Firs- Year Plan. Collectivization and the purges lie abead. Yon wrote in the preface 
to yonr first volume that Sovit sources so dwindled for the thirties that pursuit of 
Jour research into them on the same scale was impossible. Is the sitmatron still the 
same today, or have more documents been published in selected areas in recent years? 
Does ths paucity of archives prevent you from continuing beyond 1929? 


More has been published since I wrote that preface in 1950, but there are 
still dark places. R. W. Davies, who collaborated with me in my last 
economic volume, is working on the economic history of the early 
nineteen thirties, and will I think produce convincing results. I have lately 
been interesting myself in the external affairs of the period and the run-up 
to the popular front; here, too, I find oo shortage of materials. But 
political history in the narrower sense is more or less 2 closed book. Big 
controversies obviously occurred. But between whom? Who were the 
winners, who the defeated, what compromises were reached? We have no 
documents comparable to the relatively free debates at Party congresses 
in the twenties or the platforms of oppositions. A dense fog of mystery 
still envelops such episodes as the Kirov murder, the purge of the 
generals, or the secret contracts between Soviet and German emissaries 
which many people believe to have occurred in the later thirties. I could 
not heve continued my History beyond 1929 with the same confidence 
that I had some clue to what really happened. 


The thirties are often presented as a decisive watershed, or break, in the history of the 
USSR. The scale of repression unleashed in the countryside with collectivization, and 
throughout the Party and State apparatuses themselves with the great terror—it is 
argmed—aqnalstatively altered the nature of the Sovut régime. The political 
rationale of the purges and camps—not repeated on the same scale in any subsequent 
socialist revolutron—remazas obscure to this day. What 1s your view of them? Do 
you regard the motion of a political rupture, especiali after the 17th Party Congress, 
which ts widely beld within the Soviet Unton itself, as valid? 


This introduces the famous question of ‘periodization’. An event like the 
Revolution of 1917 is so dramatic and so sweeping in 1ts consequences 
that it imposes itself on every historian as a turning-point in history, the 
end or beginning of a period. Broadly speaking, however, the historian 
has to define his periods and, in the process of organizing his material, to 
choose his ‘turning-points’ or ‘watersheds’; and this choice reflects— 
often, no doubt, unconsciously—his own standpoint, his own view of the 


sequence of events. Historians of the Russian Revolution from 1917 to, 
say, 1940 face a dilemma. The revolutionary régime which began as a 
liberating force was associated, long before the end of that period, with 
repression of the most ruthless kind. Should the historian treat this as a 
single period with a continuous process of development—and 
degeneration? Or should he split it into separate periods of liberation and 
repression, divided by some significant watershed? 


Serious histonans who take the first view (I exclude cold-war writers who 
merely want to blacken Lenin with the sins of Stalin) will point out that 
both Marx and Lenin (the latter with great emphasis) assert the essentially 
repressive character of the State; that from the moment when the Russian 
Soviet Republic proclaimed itself as a state it became by its nature an 
instrument of repression; and that this element was monstrously inflated, 
but not in principle changed, by the pressures and vicissitudes to which ıt 
was later subjected. The historian who takes the two-period line seems to 
have a more plausible case, till he has to locate his watershed. Should one 
place the transition to policies of mass repression at the time of the 
Kronstadt revolt of March 1921—or perhaps of the peasant risings in 
central Russia in the previous winter? Or should one identify it with 
Stalin’s conquest of the Party and State machine in the middle twenties, 
with the campaigns against Trotsky and Zinoviev, and with the 
expulsion and exile of scores of leading oppositionists in 1928? Or with 
the first large-scale public trials, at which defendants pleaded guilty to 
bizarre charges of sabotage and treason, in 1930 and 1931? Concentration 
camps and forced labour existed well before 1930. I am not much 
impressed with a solution which defers the watershed till the middle 
thirties. As I said, the choice of periods reflects the standpoint of the 
historian. I cannot help feeling that this bit of periodization is rather 
neatly tailored to explain and condone the long blindness of left 
intellectuals in the West to the repressive character of the régime. Yet 
even this will not quite do. Even while the great purges and trials Were in 
progress, an unprecedented number of left intellectuals were flocking 
into western Communist parties. 


Well, thts brings us to the second part of onr origtaal question—tbe significance of 
the Russian Revolution for the capitalist world. 


Let me try to sum up very briefly. Initially, the Revolution polarized Left 
and Right in the capitalist world. In central Europe, revolution loomed 
on the horizon. Even in this country there were extremes: the 
communists who hoisted the red flag in Glasgow, and Churchill who 
wanted to use the British army to destroy the revolution in Russia. A 
sizeable number, though nowhere a majority, of workers entered 
Communist parties in Germany, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. But by 
the middle of the nineteen twenties the ebb had set in—especially among 
the organized workers. The Red Trade Union International never 
succeeded in shaking the authority of the social-democratic Amsterdam 
International, which became more and more bitterly anticommunist. 
The ruc under Citrine and Bevin followed suit. The workers in western 
countnes were no longer revolutionary; they fought to improve their 
position within the capitalist system, not to destroy it. The ‘popular front’ 
of the nineteen thirties (at any rate in this country) was predominantly 
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an affair of liberals and intellectuals. After 1945, the intellectuals—tke the 
workers twenty years earlier—also turned away from the Revolution. 
Orwell and Camus are typical names. Since then, the process has 
continued at an increasing rate. The polarization of Left and Right in 
1917 has been replaced by a polarization of East and West. Revulsion 
against Stalinism has produced—nowhere more conspicuously than in 
this country—a united front of Right and Left against the ussr. 


But, before going further, I should like to hazard two generalizations. 
First, the astounding swings of opinion about the Russian Revolution in 
the western countries since 1917 are to be explained by what was 
“happening in those countries quite as much as by anything happening in 
the ussr. Secondly, where these swings have been prompted by Soviet 
activities, they have related to the international policies of the ussr, and 
not to its domestic affairs. It is difficult to reconstruct the state of British 
opinion of the Russian Revolution during its first year: we had so much 
else to think about. But, of one thing I am sure from my own 
recollections. The vast majority of people who disapproved of the 
Revolution were moved to indignation, not by stories of community of 
goods or community of women, but by the hard fact that the Bolsheviks 
had taken Russia out of the war, and deserted her allies at the most critical 
moment of their fortunes. 


Once the Germans were beaten everything changed. War-weariness set 
in, intervention in Russia was widely condemned, and the climate in 
Britain became sympathetic to the Bolsheviks, who were vaguely ‘left’, 
democratic and peace-loving. But there was very little ideology about 


à this: capitalism versus socialism was really not an issue. After the Pyrrhic 






victory of the first Labour Government, the time ebbed. The anti-Soviet 
wave of 1924—9 was fostered partly by party-political considerations (the 
ğ Zinoviev letter had been a great vote-winner), partly by the not 


f vofounded belief that the Russians were helping to undermine British 






prestige and prosperity in China. This was the time when Austin 
Chamberlain thought that Stalin was a good thing, because he was 
concerned to build socialism in his own country and not, like the more 
noxious Trotsky and Zinoviev, to foment international revolution. 


All this was blotted out by the great economic crisis of 1930-33 which 
preoccupied the whole western world. For the first time, widespread 
disillusionment with capitalism created a movement of sympathy for the 
ussR. The British public knew nothing of what was going on there. But it 
had heard of the five-year plan, and had a general impression that the 
grass over there was greener. Litvinov’s disarmament campaign at 
Geneva made a powerful impact on the prevailing pacifist mood. But one 
reservation must be made. The trade unions successfully beat off all 
attempts at infiltration, and the workers were not much involved. The 
story of the nineteen thirties 1s a stampede of liberal and left intellectuals 
into the Soviet camp. The one Stalinist purge which had a serious effect in 
Britain was the purge of generals. This discouraged the anti-German 
wing of the Conservative Party, which had given some support to the 
pro-Soviet campaign, by convincing them that the Red Army would be 
useless as an instrument against Hitler. These doubts were increased by 
Soviet hesitation at the time of Munich. The event which finally 


destroyed the whole edifice of British-Soviet fnendship was the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. Even the British Party, which had sailed comfortably 
through the purges, was rocked to its foundations by the pact. It was a 
blow from which Soviet prestige in Britain, in spite of the episode of war- 
time enthusiasm, has never really recovered. 


I need not go on after the war. A Soviet threat to Europe was soon 
detected and publicized. Churchill’s Fulton speech brought down the 
iron curtain. The first Sputnik heralded the emergence of a new super- 
power, challenging the former monopoly of the United States. Since 
then, the growth of Soviet military and economic power, and its 
expanding influence in other continents, have elevated the ussr to the role 
of Public Enemy No. 1, and have made it the target of a propaganda 
barrage which now exceeds in intensity the ‘cold wars’ of the twenties and 
fifties. That, in barest outline, is the murky and tangled story of the 
reactions of the West to the Russian Revolution. 


How wold you assess the political evolutron of the Sonet State system. How does 
cultural and intellectual life in the USSR today compare with, say, that of the fifties, _ 
and of the twenties? In the West, the phenomenon of dissent virtually monopolizes 
the attention of the Laft today. Do you regard it as an appropriate prism through 
which to view the political sitwation m contemporary Russia? 


To review economic, social, political and cultural conditions in the ussr 
today is far beyond the scope of this interview, and I must really stick to 
this question of East-West relations. The current prominence of the 
dissidents in these relations is, of course, a symptom, not a causal factor. 
But it presents a very complex and embarrassing problem for the Left in 
western countries. Historically, the Left, not the Right, has been the 
champion of victims of oppressive régimes. The dissidents in Soviet 
Russia and eastern Europe are in this category, and can rightly count on 
organized sympathy and protest from the Left. The trouble 1s that their 
cause has been taken up in a big way by the Right, and that what began as 
a humanitarian movement has been transformed into a great political . 
campaign, inspired by quite different motives, serving different purposes 
and conducted in a different style; and, since the Right possesses most of 
the wealth and resources, has the most powerful organization, and to a 
large extent controls the media, it determines the strategy and dominates 
the campaign. The Left finds itself in the position of 2 camp-follower, 
struggling vainly to maintain its independence, serving purposes not its 
own, and smeared with the fundamental dishonesty of the campaign. 


Two points need to be made here. The first is that human rights are 
universal, something belonging to human beings as such, not to members 
of a particular nation. A big campaign for human rights is vitiated if it 
confines itself to one corner of the world. Iran is the seat of a notoriously 
repressive régime. Yet President Carter, in the full flush of his campaign 
for human rights in Russia, received the Shah with full honours in the 
White House, and both Carter and Callaghan have sent good wishes to 
him for success in dealing with his dissidents. Evidently Iranian 
dissidents have no human rights. In China the Gang of Four, and the 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of their supporters in Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities, have simply disappeared. No trials have been held, no 
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charges preferred against them. What has become of them—f they are 
still aliver Nobody either knows or cares. We prefer not to know. The 
human rights of Chinese dissidents are a matter of indifference. All this is 
comprehensible enough ın a campaign conducted by politictans who are 
primarily interested not in protecting human rights, but in exciting 
popular indignation and hostility against Soviet Russia. But is the moral 
integrity of the Left compatible with involvement in a campaign which 
exploits the sincerely and deeply felt emotions of decent, but politically 
naive people for purposes totally foreign to 1ts professed object? 


The other point concerns the style and character of the campaign. A few 
days ago I came across what was said to be a quotation from Macauley: 
‘There 18 no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodic fits of morality.’ I am afraid I find the present fit not so much 
ridiculous as sinister and frightening. You cannot open a newspaper 
without coming up against this obsessive hatred and fear of Russia. The 
persecution of the dissidents, Russian military and naval armaments, 
Russian spies, Marxism as a current term of abuse in party political 
controversy—all these contribute to the build-up. An outburst of 
national hysteria on this scale is surely the symptom of a sick society—one 
of those societies which seek to unload the sense of their own 
predicament, their own helplessness, their own guilt, by making a 
scapegoat of some external group—Russians, Blacks, Jews or whatever. I 
find the question where all this can lead truly alarming. It is consoling to 
reflect that popular hysteria has infected no other European country in 
quite the same degree, and that even in the United States a reaction seems 
to have started against Carter’s pulpit diplomacy; but I am sorry that so 
much of our Left has been engulfed in the flood. 


One of the most striking developments of the seventies has been the detachment of the 
West Ewropean Communist Parties from their traditional loyalty towards the 
USSR. In tbe name of Exrocommunism, the Spanish Party now speaks of the usa 
and USSR as equivalent threats to a socialist Exrope, and the Italan Party refers 
benevolently to NATO as a shield agatust Soviet incursions. Such positrons would have 
been xnthinkable a decads ago. What is your view of the trend they represent? Does 
tbe search for a model of socialist socrety distinct from the USSR, adapted to the more 
advanced West, justify the current anti-Soviet tonality of Exrocommxnism? 


Eurocommunism is surely a still-born movement, a desperate attempt to 
escape from reality. If you want to return to Kautsky and denounce the 
renegade Lenin, fur enough. But why muddy the waters by labelling 
yourselves communist? In the hitherto accepted terminology you are 
night-wing social-democrats. The one solid plank of Eurocommunism 18 
independence of, and opposition to, the Russian Party; it jumps eagerly 
onto the anti-Soviet band-wagon. The rest of the platform is entirely 
amorphous, the kind of thing which we ın this country used to call ‘Lib- 
Lab’. Its excursions into practical politics betray.its hollowness. The 
Italian Eurocommunists stand somewhat to the nght of the socialists. 
The French Eurocommunists stand in several different places at once. 
The Spanish Eurocommunists stand nowhere at all. The Britsh 
Furocommunists are barely visible. One could have done without this 
sad demonstration of the bankruptcy of western Communist parties. 


Marx envisaged socialism as a society of incomparably greater liberty and 
productivity than capstalism—a harmonious, advanced association of free producers 
withoat economrc exploitation or political duress. The transition to such a society in 
the Soviet Union, although it bas proceeded beyond capitalism, remains far from tbe 
goals of Marx or Lenin. In the much richer countries of the West, capitalism bas yet 
to be overthrown, partly because of the disappointment within the working class at 
the progress so far registered in the USSR. In a situation that may seem at times like 
a dual deadlock, do you think that the possibilities of a political breakthrongh, an 
acceleration, towards the classical goals of revolutionary socialism are greater in the 
East or wm the West today? You ended your book ‘What 1s History?’ with Galileo's 
words, E pur sı muove—‘yert it moves’. Where is the main locus of historical 
movement towards the close of the twentieth century? 


This question has so many facets that I shall have to break it up and 
answer rather discursively. First, a short digression on the place of Marx 
and Marxism in our thinking. Adam Smith had insights of genius; and 
the Wealth of Nations became for a whole century, and for more than one 
country, the bible of emergent capitalism. Today the changed economic 
scene has invalidated some of his postulates, and altered our view of some 
of his predictions and injunctions. Karl Marx had even profounder 
insignts of genius; he not only foresaw and analysed the impending 
decline of capitalism, but provided us with fresh tools of thought to 
uncover the sources of social behaviour. But much has happened since he 
wrote: and recent developments, while they have confirmed his analysis, 
have thrown some doubts on his prognosis. To admit such doubts, and to 
investigate them, is not to dishonour Marx. What seems to be 
incompatible with the spirit of Marxism are scholastically ingenious 
attempts—such as I have occasionally seen in articles in the NLR—to fit 
Marxist texts to conditions and problems of which he took no account 
and could not have foreseen. What I should like to see from Marxist 
intellectuals 1s less abstract analysis of Marxist texts, and more application 
| of Marxist methods to the examination of social and economic conditions 
which differentiate our age from his. 
N 
You ask about the prospects of a breakthrough to a socialist or Marxist 
society in the ussr and in the West. These are two very different 
problems. The Russian Revolution overthrew the old order, and hoisted 
the Marxist flag. But the Marxist premises were not present, and 
realization of the Marxist perspectives could not therefore have been 
expected. The tiny Russian proletariat, almost without education, was 
quite unlike the proletariat envisaged by Marx as the standard-bearer of 
revolution, and was unequal to the role imposed on it in the Marxist 
scheme of things. Lenin in one of his last essays deplored the shortage of 
‘genuine proletarians’, and remarked sadly that Marx was writing ‘not 
about Russia, but about capitalism in general’. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat, however one interpreted the phrase, was a pipe-dream. What 
Trotsky called ‘substitutsm’, the substitution of the Party for the 
“J proletariat, was inevitable, resulting by slow stages in the rise of a 
privileged bureaucracy, the divorce of the leadership from the masses, the 
dragooning of workers and peasants, and the concentration camps. On 
the other hand, something was done which has not been done ın the West. 
Capitalism has been dismantled and replaced by planned production and 
4 distribution; and, if socialism has not been realized, some of the 
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conditions for its realization have, however imperfectly, been created. 
The proletariat has enormously increased in numbers; its standard of 
living, its health, ıts education have improved remarkably If one wanted 
to indulge in flights of fancy, one might imagine that this new proletariat 
will one day take up the burden which its weak forebears could not carry 
sixty years ago, and move forward to socialism. Personally I am not much 
addicted to such speculations. History rarely produces theoretically tidy 
solutions. Soviet society 1s still advancing. But to what end, and whether 
the rest of the world will allow it to pursue its advance undisturbed— 
these are questions which I shall not attempt to answer. 


The problem of Marxism in the West is more complicated. Here the 
Marxist premises exist, but have not led—so far—to the Mariast 
dénouement. Marx formulated his theories in the light of conditions in 
Western Europe, and especially in England His insight and his foresight 
have been brilliantly vindicated—up to a point. The capitalist system has 
declined under the gathering weight of its internal contradictions It has 
been severely shaken by two world wars and by recurrent economic 
crises. It shows itself impotent ın face of nising unemployment. The 
organized workers have gained enormously in strength, and have not. 
hesitated to use that strength for their own ends. Yet the one thing that 
has not happened is the proletarian revolution. Wherever in the capitalist 
world revolution has momentarily loomed on the horizon—1in Germany 
10 1919, 10 Britain in 1926, in France in 1968—the workers hastened to 
turn their backs on it. Whatever they wanted it was not revolution. I find 
it difficult to reject the evidence that, in spite of all the chinks that have 
developed ın the armour of capitalism, the mood of the workers ıs less, 
not more, revolutionary today than ıt was sixty years ago. In the West 
today, the proletariat—meaning, as Marx meant by the term, the 
organized workers in industry—is not a revolutionary, perhaps even a 
counter-revolutionary, force. 


Why does the worker in the West today—for I think we must accept the 
fact—not want revolution? The first answer 1s ‘Fear’, stimulated in part 
by the example of 1917. The Russian Revolution, whatever good 
ultimately came out of ıt, caused endless misery and devastation. To 
overthrow the ruling class in the capitalist world today would be a still 


“ more desperate enterpnse, its costs even higher. The Russian worker in 
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1917 may have had nothing to lose but his chains The western worker 
has far more than that to lose, and does not want to lose ıt. When this 
question is raised, I sometimes resort to an analogy. The doctor tells the 
patient that he has an incurable disease, which will get worse at an 
unpredictable rate, but that he may hope to carry on somehow for a few 
years longer. The disease can be cured by an operation, but there 1s quite a 
chance that the operation will kill the patient. The patient decides to carry 
on. Rosa Luxemburg sard that the decay of capitalism would end either in 
socialism or in barbarism. I suspect that most workers today prefer to face 
the slow decay of capitalism, hoping that it will last out their ume, rather 
than face the surgical knife of revolution, which may or may not produce 
socialism. It 1s a tenable point of view. 


But I want to go deeper than that. I do not know who invented the phrase 
‘consumer sovereignty’. But the ideas 1s implicit in Adam Smith and the 


whole of classical economics. Marx rightly put the producer in the centre 
y of the economic process. But he took it for granted that the producer 
produced for the market, and therefore had to produce what the 
consumer wanted to buy; and this is probably a fair description of what 
happened till about the end of the last century—several years after Marx’s 
death. Since then the tables have been turned and the power of the 
producer has increased at a frantic rate. The entrepreneur, now more and 
more often a big corporation, controlled and standardized prices. Mass 
production made it imperative to create a uniform market. Advertising 
grew by leaps and bounds in extent and ın ingenuity. For the first me the 
producer was able to mould consumer taste, and to persuade the 
consumer to want what the producer found ıt most convenient and 


JA profitable to produce. We had arrived at the age of producer sovereignty. 


The point is, however, that, as the proletariat increased ın numbers and in 
sophistication, ıt could more and more effectively assert its claim to share 
in the rising profits of the new age. Engels discovered the corruption by 
the capitalists of what he called a workers’ aristocracy. Lenin applied the 
same concept to the working class of capitalist countries szs-d-vzs the 
colonial world. But even Lenin did not foresee a partnership of 
| producers, i.e. of employers and workers, to exploit the consumer 
throughout the home market. It requires no great acumen to see what is 
happening. ‘Job protection’ for the producer has become a decisive factor 
in economic policy. Over-manning in management and on the shop floor 
is condoned; increased prices will take care of the cost. Technological 
improvements which would cut costs and prices are resisted because they 
would involve loss of jobs; the consumer can pay. Some serious body the 
other day proposed to slaughter a quarter of a million laying hens in order 
to reduce the supply of eggs and prevent a disastrous slump in prices. The 
odd performances of the EEC with butter, wine and beef are familiar. So 
J crazy an economy cannot in the long run survive. But the run can be 
flong—longer than those who now profit by it need envisage. I have not 
mentioned such a minor matter as the investment of the very large 
pension funds of the unions in industrial and commercial equities. If 
capitalist profits collapse, so does the provision for the old age of the 
workers. ‘Where your treasure 1s, there shall your heart be also.” The 
workers now have in many ways a large stake in the survival of 
capitalism. In present conditions, the nationalization of industries, and 
the placing of workers on boards of directors (in which, incidentally, 
British workers have shown no great interest), represent not a take-over 
of industry by the workers, but further steps in the integration of the 
workers into the capitalist system. 


It 1s from this standpoint that we must diagnose the sickness of the Left, 
\wvhich is a conspicuous part of the sickness of our whole society. The Left 
has lost the core of its creed, and goes on repeating formulas which have 
lost their credibility. For a hundred years or more, the hopes of the Left 
lhad been pinned on the workers as the revolutionary class of the future. 
Capitalist democracy would be overthrown and replaced by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It is possible to hold that this vision will 
yet be realized. Large transformations of society have ın the past been 
spread over many decades and centuries ; perhaps we are merely being too 
impatient. But I confess that, with so many signals pointing 1n another 


E ra this prospect puts a severe strain on my capacities for 


optimism. I am not reassured when I look at the present disarray of the 
Left, divided into a galaxy of minute warring sects, united only by their 
failure to attract more than an insignificant fringe of the workers 
movement, and by the brave illusion that their prescriptions for 
revolution represent the interests and ambitions of the workers. I recall 
that Trotsky, ın an article written shortly after the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, admitted, hesitantly and with many reservations, that if 
the war did not provoke a revolution one would be forced to seek the 
reason for the failure ‘not on the backwardness of the country, and not in 
the imperialist environment, but in the congenital incapacity of the 


proletariat to become a ruling class’. One should not perhaps make too 


much of an admission wrung from him in a dark hour of despair. I jib at 
the word ‘congenital’; the article was published in English, and I do not 
know what Russian word Trotsky may have written. But, had he 
survived to witness the contemporary scene, I do not think he would 
have found much occasion to retract his verdict. 


How then does one analyse the situation and see the future? First, 
employers and workers still fight in the traditional way over the division 
of the profits of capitalist enterprise, though occasions have occurred 
recently where employers and workers came to an agreement, and the 
agreement was resisted by the government on the ground of public 
interest. Secondly, a silent, but very powerful, consensus has been 
established between employers and workers on the need to maintain 
profits. The parties may still quarrel about the division of the spoils, but 
are united ın the desire to maximise them. It is still open to ask which of 
these two factors will ultimately come out on top. A case could be made 
out for the argument that, when the physical limits of exploitation of the 
consumer market are reached, and when the opportunities of the 
reinforcement of capitalism from without are exhausted in any given 
country, the clash between the interests of employer and worker will once 
more become predominant, and that the way will be clear for the long 
delayed proletaran revolution on a Marxist model. But I must confess 


z myself sceptical about this prospect. I am impressed by the fact that the 
¥ only considerable revolutions achieved since 1917 have been in China and 


in Cuba, and that revolutionary movements are alive today only in 
countries where the proletariat is weak or non-existent. 


You challenge me by quoting the last words of my What ss History? Yes, I 
believe that the world ıs moving forward. I have not altered my view of 
1917 as one of the turning-points of history. I will still say that it, together 
with the war of 1914—18, marked the beginning of the end of the capitalist 


# system. But the world does not move all the tme or 1n all places at once. I 
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should now feel tempted to say that the Bolsheviks won their victory in 
1917, not in spite of the backwardness of the Russian economy and 
society, but because of it. I think we have to consider seriously the 
hypothesis that the world revolution of which it was the first stage, and 
which will complete the downfall of capitalism, will prove to be the revolt 


of the colonial peoples against capitalism in the guise of impenalism 
rather than a revolt of the proletariat of the advanced capitalist countries. 


What conclusions can one draw for our own Left in its present plight? 
Not very encouraging ones, I fear, since this is a profoundly counter- 
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revolutionary period in the West, and the Left has no solid revolutionary 
base. It seems to me that there are two alternatives open to serious 
members of the Left today. The first ıs to remain communists, and to 
remain an educational and propagandist group divorced from political 
action. The functions of such a group would be to analyse the social and 
economic transformation now taking place in the capitalist world; to 
study the revolutionary movements occurring in other parts of the 
world—their achievements, their defects and their potentialities; and to 
try to draw some more or less realistic picture of what socialism should 
and could mean 1n the contemporary world. The second alternative for 
the Left 1s to go into current politics, become social-democrats, frankly 


| recognize and accept the capitalist system, pursue those limited ends 


which can be achieved within the system, and work for those 
compromises between employers and workers which serve to maintain it. 


y One cannot be both a communist and a social-democrat. The social- 


democrat criticizes capitalism, but ın the last resort defends it. The 
communist rejects it, and believes that in the end ıt will destroy itself. But 
the communist in western countries at the present time 1s conscious of the 
strength of the forces which still uphold it, and the lack of any 
revolutionary force powerful enough to overthrow it 
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Socialist Revolutions and their 
Class Components 


The starting-point for any attempt to theorize socialist revolution must be the 
point at which conditions of exploitation are converted into the practice of class 
struggle. Socialist revolutions in the twentieth century have unfolded as complex 
processes decisively dependent on the emergence and growth of a revolutionary 
political organization. The central political organization (party or movement) 
passes through several crucial interrelated phases, each of which provides a unique 
contribution to the ultimate success of the whole enterprise. The sequence leading 
to the revolutionary transformation begins with the formative period involving 
the organization and ideology of the party. This is followed by class and political 
struggles in which forces are accumulated, roots are put down among the masses, 
a mass membership is won and, finally, power is seized. Subsequently, the socialist 
«evolutionary process includes the establishment of a government, 
ceorganization of the state and efforts to transform social relations. 


The Origins of Revolutionary Organization 


While later influences play an important part in shaping the form and content of 
he revolutionary process, the origins and initial organization of the 
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revolutionary party play perhaps the key role. Critical to an under- 
standing of the embryonic revolutionary organization is the political 
culture in which it is embedded—the degree to which class struggle and 
social mobilization has occurred. The insertion of the embryonic 
revolutionary party into an ascending mass movement or within a 
politicized population 1s crucial in the creation of the collective ex- 
periences within which the cadres will frame their revolutionary pro- 
grammes. The cadres are the distillation of class struggles and the bridges 
between past struggles and the future revolution. As carriers of the early 
formative class experiences, the cadres play a decisive role in determining 
the ultimate direction of the revolutionary process, and in weaving its 
specific organizational forms, leadership and ideology. But the cadres 
themselves, and the struggles they lead, are reflections of broader historic 
conflicts, that provide the parameters within which particular actions and 


movements occur. 


In the case of Russia, the events of 1905—the uprising of the working 
class and the formation of Soviets—propelled the Bolshevik Party for- 
ward, strengthening the socialist component in its ideological armoury, 
creating cadres, and providing a historical reference for the sociat 
transformation in October 1917. In China, the early workers’ struggle 
provided the organizational and ideological direction which sustained the 
Communist Party on a socialist path, despite the shift of activity towards 
rural petty commodity producers. The continuity of the revolutionary 
movement in China must be stressed, against all those who attempt to 
submerge China’s socialist revolution in a host of special features and 
events related to China’s rebellious peasantry, the strategic wisdom of 
Mao, the nature of guernilla war, the Japanese invasion (peasant 
nationalism, etc.)—all of which factors fail to explain the particalar 
moment of revolutionary mobilization, or the sebsteantiwe changes which took 
place after the revolution. China’s socialist revolution did not take place 
during centuries of rebellious peasant movements; nor did it occur 
during more than a half century of imperialist invasions and guerrilla 
warfare, nor was the socialist orientation a product of Mao Tse-tung 
alone. The peasantry moved towards socialist revolution only after the worksr- 
based Communist Party inserted itself in the country and after the peasants 
uprooted by Japanese imperial capital found an ideological and organizational 
expression in the Communist Party—and in wo other party or army. Finally, 
Mao’s own strategic orientation towards the class-struggle road to 
socialism, and even his fundamental tactical commitment towards 
maintaining an autonomous army/party, were products of the experi- 
ences of the 1921-7 period (albeit drawing lessons from the negative 
experiences of subordination to the EMT). 


If we conceptualize the revolution as a protracted and complex process, 
we capture the historical importance of the formative period: the 
qualitative ideological and organizational factors that enabled the party to 
gain the allegiance of the great mass of exploited Chinese and ultimately 
to succeed in revolutionary combat. Any periodization of the revolution 
that focuses exclusively on the “Yenan period’ (Mark Selden), the 
Japanese invasion (Chalmers Johnson) or the post-war disintegration of 
the xwr, fails to explain the politics that entered into each period.’ For 


1 Mark Selden, Thy Yanan Way tw Revelutremary Chee, Cambridge Mass 1974; Chalmers 
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each such account presents particular features of an environmental setting 
(rural areas, peasantry ; war-induced conditions, nationalism) as the basic 
determinants of the policy and direction of the revolutionary struggle. 
Yet these features affected all tendencies and political groupings within 
the political system, while only one—the Communist Party—was able to 
fashion 2 programme and accumulate forces capable of taking it to 
ultimate success. The basis of this success was not conjunctural, but the 
result of a painstaking and continuous effort to create the human political 
resources needed to formulate tactics, strategies and organirational 
structures through each conjuncture. 


The central notions of class struggle, combining social and democratic 
revolution, derived from Marx and Lenin and embodied in the Chinese 
Communist cadre, contributed immensely to establishing a revolutionary 
strategic direction. The adaptions and nuances of application in the 
surrounding agrarian areas by Mao and his colleagues were innovations 
at the level of applied theory. The particular forms that armed struggle 
took—efforts to destroy the state—were based on classical Marxist- 
Leninist notions of the class character of the state. The same can be said 
concerning the politics of the revolutionary forces vis-a-vis the national 
bourgeoisie (though here Mao’s analysis at times ran counter to his 
Organizational practice: while arguing that such classes existed, he never 
allowed the party to become enmeshed in a subordinated alliance). The 
party, founded on the principles of class struggle, baptized in the fire of 
mass urban struggles, proceeded to the countryside and re-educated a 
whole. generation of rural labourers, petty commodity producers and 
their uprooted brethren in the ideology of class struggle and class politics. 
The fundamental politics of Yenan originated in the 19208, as did the anti- 
imperialism that brought forth the anti-Japanese alliance. Without the 
basic cadre formed in the earlier phase, the mighty waves of peasant 
masses might have broken before the onslaught of the organized 
Japanese or xu forces—eaving little long-term, large-scale change in 
the society. Thus, the study of revolution as a process requires us to 
emphasize the continuity and interrelatedness of each period. Particular 
events mark historical moments, with particular configurations of forces. 
But without an understanding of the preceding sequence, the molecular 
processes of accumulation of forces, the end-product of successful 
revolution, cannot be grasped. Each differential moment in the revolu- 
tionary process contributes to the understanding of the whole. The iss 

is to understand the relationship between each sequence, in determining 
the final outcome. 


Periodixation and Ideology 


The second basic requirement for a theory of socialist revolution is the 
ability to differentiate correctly the periods in which different classes enter 
the revolutionary process. In periods of profound societal crises, classes 
enter into political and social combat unévenly, and in many cases 
political parties are not present to provide the organizational mechanisms 
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through which they can act. Moreover, the moment of entry of a class— 
especially during a massive and tumultuous eruption—can bend the 
direction and orientation of the revolutionary movement. For example, 
in the case of the Cuban revolution the petty bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie 
entered the revolutionary movement in the late 19508: after, that 1s, the 
early founders of the 26 July movement, but before the mass of workers 
and peasants who joined early in 1959. Thus these bourgeois—anti- 
socialist—forces neither held the organizational leadership, nor had ties 
with the newly awakened rural and urban workers. The prior presence of 
the Castro leadershtp—shaped ideologically by the earlier workers’ 
struggles of the 19308s—ensured that the key posts and measures would 
not be controlled by bourgeois forces. The subsequent entry of the 
working class into the revolutionary movement, facilitating (and re- 
flecting) the transformation in state power, undermined the position of 
bourgeois representatives in the government. The urban/rural workers 
became the dominant force ın the revolutionary process after the uprising 
that overthrew Batsta. The latter was merely one moment ın the 
revolutionary struggle, whose crucial significance was that it facilitated 
the massive arming of the working class, which in turn was the critical factor 
permitting the overthrow of class relations. 


The importance of periodizing the entry of different classes into the 
revolutionary process is highlighted by the fact that many writers, in 
secking to identify the class character of a party, adopt an excessively 
numerical approach which downplays the determination by specific social 
forces. In the case of China, for example, many scholars write off the 
relative importance of the working class because of the rural setting of 
much of the fighting and the fact that the revolutionary movement was 
predominantly composed of peasants. In the case of Cuba, the same 
writers emphasize the presence of middle-class participants in the mid- to 
late fifties as the central characteristic in defining the nature of the 
revolution, but overlook both the earlier working-class struggles, which 
established a popular, anti-capitalist political culture, and the later 
massive entry of rural and urban workers into the political movement.. 
While the revolutionary process encompasses a variety of social forces,’ 
and the timing of entry of these forces varies from situation to situation, it 
18 important not only to count heads but to identify the qualitative 
position (power) of each social force within the movement. Early or late 
entry of the working class can be the decisive factor in propelling a 
revolutionary party or movement towards overthrowing capitalism and 
collectivizing the means of production. In Russia, the working class was 
the central force initiating and sustaining the revolution; in China, ıt 
initiated the struggle and the organization of the party; in Vietnam, it 
initiated the struggle and sustained activity on a secondary plane; in 
Cuba, it created a revolutionary culture that was vital for the formation of 
the Castro leadership, and subsequently played a central role in the 
decisive social struggles after the political régime was transformed. Is a 
cases, the revolution had a socialist character because working-class struggles 


profoundly influenced the ideas and practices of the revolutionary organization. 


The third necessary element in theorizing socialist revolution is a 
differentiation of the levels at which vanous social forces participate in 
the revolutionary process. We can note six levels of organization: leaders, 
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cadres, militants, fighters, sympathizers and supporters. The ideology 
and formative experience of participants at each level reflects the 
particular moment in which they entered the struggle. This qualitative 
distinction 1s crucial, insofar as revolutions in the course of their 
successful trajectory attract a variety of social forces, and thus may appear 
to be polyclass in character, or even in some cases to have no working- 
class content. This was especially the case in China, where the great mass 
of militants, fighters, etc., were uprooted peasants and largely grounded 
in rural struggles. The fact that the leaders and many of the cadres were 
directly or indirectly influenced by the workers’ struggle and its ideology 
has been obscured in many accounts, which have focused on one level of 
the party organization and its ‘empirical’ rather than its ‘historical’ base. 
The long-term direction of the revolutionary process was primarily 
influenced by the historic base in the working class—not the peasantry: 
the seizure of power led to the collectivization of production, not the 
proliferation of petty commodity production. 


In the case of Cuba, the bulk of the leaders and cadres were increasingly 
committed to building a mass party centred in the working class, even 
though a substantial number of sympathizers and supporters and even 
fighters came from bourgeois and petty-bourgeois strate. The fact that 
socialist leaders controlled key posts, despite a substantial number of anti- 
socialist supporters at one (the pre-insurrectional) phase, allowed the 
revolutionary movement to shift gears and expand support among rural 
and urban workers, creating a mass base of militants and fighters among 
them. Because the central core of the organization was composed of 
commutted socialist revolutionary forces, the accumulation of petty- 
bourgeois support did not adversely affect the revolutionary trajectory of 
the movement. Located primanly in the sub-cadre levels of the 
revolutionary movement, the non-revolutionary forces provided fighters 
Of economic support but were not decisive for the historical content of 
the revolutionary struggle. 


The fourth element necessary for a theorization of socialist revolution 
concerns the central concepts and ideas that influence and shape the 
ideology of the revolutionary movement. The ideas that shape a 
revolutionary movement are differentiated nto two types: 1. the core 
notions that express the motivating forces and historic goals and methods 
of the revolution; 2. the tactical/strategic ideas that express the 
conjunctural struggles and immediate needs of particular strata and 
Ofganizations and reflect efforts to accumulste forces around the central 
party cadre. The key notions of twentieth-century revolutionary socialist 
movements revolve around class struggle, imperialism, the class nature of 
the state and the collectivization of the means of production. The tactical- 
strategic ideas vary from conjuncture to conjuncture, from one class and 
stratum to another. Tactical-strategic ideas are essentially directed 
towards a discrete problem area; for instance, a reform or set of reforms 
as a means of creating political alliances or fronts. Thus the tactics of a 
revolutionary socialist party may, at a certain moment, give the 
appearance of an agrarian-peasant movement, as in China during the 
19308, or of a democratic populism, as in Cuba in the fifties, or of a 
nationalist movement, as in Vietnam in the fifties and sixties. The shifting 
terrain of revolutionary struggle requires tactical shifts and an accom- 
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panying ideological flexibility. Nevertheless, these changes are informed 
by core ideas which are largely the product of the historic forces of 
socialist transformation embodied in the working class and distilled in its 
organizational expression. 


Claes Participants in Socialist Revolution 


Three social forces have played a decisive role in twentieth-century 
socialist revolution: the intellectuals, rural labour and the urban working 
class. Each one of these forces has contributed in its own way to the 
organizational, ideological and military efforts necessary for a successful 
transformation. Yet the social characteristics which enabled each of them 
to take an active and specific part in the revolutionary process which 
fundamentally remade the societies in question have rarely been ade- 
quately identified. These basic characteristics have instead been obscured 
by an emphasis on social-psychological and/or vulgar economistic 
attributes. However, the long-term commitments and large-scale 
presence of these social forces, through the worst adversities and 
changing circumstances, cannot be explained in terms of simple in- 
dividual experience or immediate economic interest. The great personal 
sacrifices and social suffering which have accompanied the prolonged 
revolutionary struggles of our century require structural explanations, 
and a broader grasp of the societal crises which engendered the historic 
alliance that has and continues to transform society. 


Most efforts to characterize revolutionary processes have nevertheless 
relied, in one form or another, on identifying the social characteristics of 
political participants. One of the most commonplace notions is that these 
have a class identity that can be readily deduced by noting the family 
background of individuals. The experiences of class and class struggle, 
however, are transmitted from one generation to another directly 
through the family only 1f parents and offspring continue to inhabit the 
same situation, affected by the same sets of operative forces. But in the 
twentieth century, forces of world-historical proportions have inter- 
vened into social processes, disrupting the regular reproduction of 
classes: imperial wars, colonial conquests, massive flows of capital have 
all produced severe disjunctions between family, class and the position of 
individuals within the class structure. The role of imperial force ın jarring 
individuals loose from the class matrix in which they were embedded has 
been a recurrent phenomenon in both European and third-world 
countnes. Visibility in social background may even become a hindrance 
to understanding the dynamic interplay between political commitment 
and class position, when class position itself is subject to sudden and 
massive disruption. The impact of historical forces on the class structure 
has thus decisive importance ın determining whether individuals will 
conform to the class practices of their forebears.” 


1 In a complementary study, I have investigated the highly disruptive effects of impertalism 
and war on a global scale. “Toward a Theory of Twentieth Century Soctalust Revolutions’, 
Journal of Contemporary Ana, No. 3, 197%. But see also David Horowitz, Comtarnarent and 
Repelaties, Boston 1967; Gabriel Kolko, The Pehixs of War, New York 1968; Gabriel and 
Joyce Kolko, The Limits of Power, New York 1976, Femando Claudin, The Cosrarsmzst 
Movement: from Commuters io Comaferm, Londoa 1976, Ernest Mandel, Late Capetahsm, 
Loadon 1975 (especially chapters 2 and 11), André Gunder Frank, Capitahsm and 
Underdeveteparent m Lana America, New York 1969. 
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The Social Identity of the Intellectuals 


Intellectual strata are, of course, particularly affected by the tremors that 
are set off when war, capitalist crisis or class struggle upsets the 
equilibrium of exploitative society. Hence, though many revolutionary 
‘intellectuals have middle-class backgrounds, this fact has less significance 
in determining their social orientation than the worldwide struggles that 
impinge upon a social formation. No single factor is, in fact, less useful in 
understanding the emergence and political action of intellectuals than 
class background. The experiences, situations and institutions that 
intervene between childhood social attachments and adult political 
practices vitiate any effort to derive behavioural patterns from back- 
ground. This is especially the case where large-scale, long-term changes 
in society as a whole undermine the possibilities for the offspring to 
reproduce themselves in the image of their parents. Equally useless is any 
attempt to locate intellectuals in the class structure by virtue of their 
education, income or life-style. The economic and social activities of 
revolutionary socialist intellectuals are not convertible into the formal 
roles they occupy in the social structure, emptied of the political content 
which they carry. The absurd ‘irony’ often discerned ın the situation of 
intellectuals who are in the system yet attack ıt is at once resolved 1f one 
looks, not at the routines of everyday work or life, but at the practical 
political content of the production of that work: the struggles and ideas 
embodied in the work of, for instance, a teacher or lawyer may themselves 
function to undermine the reproduction of the social system. 


The growth of a revolutionary socialist intelligentsia in Russia and China 
occurred during a prolonged period of class conflict, in which the 
economic position of the intellectuals was less important in shaping a 
political vocation than the class struggles emerging in the society as a 
whole. The problematic of the revolutionary socialist intellectual cannot 
be reduced to a determination by declassed forces on the fringes of 
society. For lack of anchorage, resulting from large-scale disruptions, 1s 
not the main element in determining his or her specific ideological 
commitments. Rather, for us, the primary force providing a social 
identity for such intellectuals is their political membership in the 
working-class movement. Their social identity is a product of the 
influence, ideas and activities of an ascending class—which even before it 
transforms society modifies the conditions in which society produces and 
reproduces itself. Their incorporation into the mass movement and the 
process through which this is achieved—class struggle, national wars, 
etc.—provide the basic ingredients for determining the class loyalty of 
the intellectuals. Insofar as their class situation is in flux, the primary 
determinants are not to be found ın their economic roles, but in the 
political role they play in the class struggle. 


Rural Labour and Socialist Revolution 


The relationship of landlord and peasant has been characterized by 
telatively long periods of stability, punctuated by periods of rebellion and 
protest. The classic cases of peasant revolt find the land-hungry peasants 
attacking the symbols and substance of landlord domination, but 
incapable of reordering society in their own image. The twentieth 
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century has witnessed the rise of impemal capital, which appropriates 
means of production and surplus from the peasantry, but accumulates 
outside the particular social economy. The separation of the process of 
exploitation from the locus of accumulation has lead to profound 
dislocation of the rural labour force. For massive numbers of peasants are 
stripped of their means of production, while being divorced geo- 
graphically from employment in the locus of accumulation, in centres of 
industrial production. Rural labour that has been drawn into twentieth- 
century socialist revolutions 1s not the same peasantry exploited for 
centuries by landlords. On the contrary, the features of rural existence 
and the forces acting upon it, leading to socialist revolution, are unique to 
the twentieth century and account for the distinct path which ‘peasant’ 
revolts have taken. 


The crucial elements in the internal development of the countryside are 
found in the uprooting of the peasantry, the proletarianization of the 
labour force, and the incorporation of part of this displaced and 
proletarianized rural labour force in forms of disciplined revolutionary 
organization. The immediate effect of imperial domination has been to 
accentuate the uprootedness of the rural labour force: the decom- 
position of the village through force, commercial relations and/or 
corporate expansion has been a central feature of pre-revolutionary 
societies. The process of differentiation that capitalism has fomented 
through the extension of investment from centres of capital to the 
countryside has been accompanied by large-scale mulitary-political 
movements, which have dominated and blocked the emergence of 
indigenous capitalist forces capable of exercising hegemony. The rural 
labour force, preoccupied with the occupation of the countryside, is no 
longer the peasant oppressed by the landlord. The impersonal forces of 
imperial capital penetration obliterate traces of particularistic domination 
and establish conditions of generalized exploitation and uprootedness. 


Socialist revolution has nowhere been based on an undifferentiated mass 
peasantry. Rather, it is the dispossessed former peasant, uprooted by the- 
combined politico-military-economic efforts of imperial powers, who has 
set in motion the movement of peasants toward political action. The 
dissolution of local ties to the land facilitates participation ın 
revolutionary socialist activity. As the revolution enters into conflict with 
capitalist or pre-capitalist relations of production, its reliance on rural 
labour (which approximates the conditions of the classical proletariat) 
increases. And although smallholders—or even kulaks—may enter into 
the revolutionary struggle, under conditions of imperial appropriation, 
despite the cost of dispossession, it nevertheless remains the case that as 
the revolutionary movement takes on more clearly socialist objectives, 
landless labourers and uprooted former peasants increasingly become the 
fulcrum for political action. It is neither middle peasants, nor un- 
differentiated oppressed peasants, which are the instruments of a socialist 
transformation, but the de-peasantized rural labour force caught up in the 
maelstrom of urban-led mass struggles. 


In addition, as imperialist forces (capital and military) have acted on the 
countryside, the massive transformations evidenced throughout rural 
society have provided fertile ground for rural revolutionary movements. 
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The efforts of impenal capital to transform society in accordance with its 
needs have led to the large-scale intrusion of military technology, without 
any accompanying alternative form of socio-economic organization 
capable of massive integration of the labour force in productive labour. 
The intervention of imperialist forces on a scale commensurate with the 
subjugation of whole populations has homogenized or levelled oppo- 
sition, and provided a common target for quite disparate class forces. The 
clue to the massive nature of rural participation in twentieth-century 
revolutions is to be found in common collective experiences resulting 
from the pervasive impact of imperialism on the countryside. 
Furthermore, the specific changes wrought in the labour force by the 
impact of world capitalism—in the form both of colonial and impenal 
wars and of market and investment forces—undermine the notion that 
‘the peasantry’ as such has been a revolutionary force. It is rather the case, 
as I have argued, that this peasantry has been transformed and its class 
situation altered—and that any turn towards socialist solutions is thus a 
direct response to the new forces impinging upon society, the modern 
organizational forms of impenal armies and capital. Indeed, this 
transformation of the peasantry 1s clearly the reason that rural labour has 
been so prominent in all successful socialist revolutions to date. 


The critical issue, however, is not simply to recognize the immense 
revolutionary possibilities inherent ın rural labour, but to locate precisely 
the latter’s role in the revolutionary process. Specifically, has the mass 
character of rural labour’s participation enabled it to dsrect the process of 
transformation? Given what has already been said about the vital part 
played by uprooted former peasants incorporated into the revolutionary 
Organization, is it not possible to view them as the directing force ın the 
confrontation with imperialism, ın much the same way as earlier Marxists 
conceived of the proletariat as the hegemonic class in the revolutionary 
bloc of forces’? The problem with this conception is that ıt drastically 
exaggerates the degree to which socio-economic changes and military 
eocpertence are in themselves safficzeat to shape and create a new socialist 
consciousness among former peasants. 


Close to the recent past, in which petty commodity relations pre- 
dominated, ever embedded in a rural matnx containing peasants 
anchored in productive relations, the rural labour force has never 
completely severed its ties with the society out of which it emerged. The 
struggle against the uprootedness generated by imperialism seakeas these 
ties; but the ex-peasant never loses sight of the past. There is a continuing 
tension within the mass consciousness of the revolutionary rural labour 
force between, on the one hand, a break with the past (incorporation in a 
socialist movement) and, on the other, a continuity with that past 
expressed in the tendency, if left to their own devices, to return to petty 
commodity production. It 1s this tension, this ambiguity, and the lack of a 
formulated collectrvist conception that the rural labour force can execute 
on its own, which limit the latter’s role to that of an ssflwential base—and not a 
revolutionary vanguard. 





*See, for example, Enc Wolf, Passest Wars of the Twentreth Century, New York 1969; 
Norman Miller and Rodenck Aya, Nationa! Liberata Revetatren cx the Therd Werld, New 
York 1971, Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, New York 1963. 


Thus to envision the involvement of rural labour es masse in revolu- 
tionary activity as a self-generating process is to overlook the centuries of 
ties and relationships engendered within the countryside. It was rather 
the degree to which rural labour was uprooted by imperialism which 
determined the extent to which it participated in a collectivist enterprise 
oriented and organized by the worker-rooted central party cadre. In the 
USSR, where peasant revolts were directed essentially against the land- 
lords, the peasants remained wedded to petty commodity production and 
showed few inclinations toward collectivist agriculture. Even the 
millions of uprooted peasants—conscripted for the army or victims of 
Western military occupation—+remained under the hegemony of the core 
of peasants who remained in petty commodity production, in the absence 
of any mass Bolshevik political organization capable of reorganizing 
production on the land. In China, by contrast, the revolutionary armies 
recruited mainly from the uprooted rural masses, and in turn provided a 
discipline and social organization within which peasant agriculture could 
develop; they thus came to represent an alternative source of hegemony 
over those displaced and uprooted by wars and class conflict. In Vietnam, 
the process was similar: collectivism was implanted through the mass 
integration of uprooted peasants into socialist revolutionary organiza- 

tions; us bombers—in addition to murdering millions—cleared the fields 
of centuries of pre-capitalist or decades of capitalist social relations, 
providing a carte blanche for the wholesale restructuring of the 
countryside under the undisputed hegemony of the worker-rooted 
Communist Party. The case of Cuba reflects a different set of imperialist 
forces: largely, massive flows of imperial capital into agnculture, which 
had the equivalent effect of uprooting the peasantry. Moreover, in the 
case of Cuba, the transformation of the peasantry reached the most 
advanced stage, going beyond uprootedness and actually creating a 
substantial rural proletamat in factories amid the fields. The more 
thorough change effected by the impersonal economic forms of imperial- 
ism—in contrast with more blatant muilitary-cum-economic depreda- 
tions—accounts for the more rapid collectivization of agriculture in 

Cuba, than in Russia, China or Vietnam. j 


While Cuban rural labour was in a more advanced socio-economic 
position to initiate the process of collectivization, the leadership of the 
revolution did not possess, at least initially, the same direct ties to the 
rural workers’ struggle as the Chinese or Vietnamese Communists. For 
the degree, extent and duration of the rural class struggle, independently 
of the level of the productive forces, can be viewed as a crucial variable tn 
shaping the organization of post-revolutionary social and political 
institutions in the countryside. In China and Vietnam (nnlike in Russia or 
Cuba), the uprooted rural masses achieved strategic positions at middle- 
cadre levels, as a result of the prolonged and mass rural character of the 
war; this presence gave them influence over the top leadership, and 
shaped the particular collectivist measures that were instituted. The 
influence of rural labour in both cases, however, was not a function of its 
mere numerical strength, but of its position in the party organization. 


Rural Labour and Political Organization 


The position of rural labour within the revolutionary movement varied 
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from one revolutionary experience to another. In the ussr, it was always a 
marginal force, largely an unintegrated mass operating outside the 
organized movement—though acting on the latter and in tum being 
acted upon. In Cuba, rural labour was incorporated into the mass 
movement, especially the people’s militias, the Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution, etc. These bodies played a decisive role in 
carrying out the struggles that culminated in collectivization of the 
economy. Nevertheless, because they were not essentially and directly 
political organs that made decisions within productive units, these mass- 
based organizations did not become organs of political rule. At best, they 
served as a reminder to the leadership of the specific social and economic 
interests of rural labour, and thus set limits to the types of concession 
which might be granted to opposing strata. The effectiveness of rural 
labour’s role in safeguarding its social interests through the mass 
Organizatiens can be seen in the thoroughness with which their enemies 
were expropriated, the short shrift given to agro-businessmen, and the 
care given to legislation benefiting rural labour. Meanwhile, the process 
of revolutionary struggle in China and Vietnam saw a massive incorpora- 
tion of rural labour into the politico-military structures, with man 
former peasants rising to substantial positions of influence, after varying 
periods of resocialization into the ideas and norms of collectivism. The 
combined influence of early working-class struggles and ideas on long- 
term leaders and of confrontation and struggles with imperialist forces on 
the uprooted rural labour force produced an influential militanzed rural 
cadre. Their presence within the party at upper and middle levels, as well 
as at the base, was a product of their entry into the party during the 
middle years of the revolution. 


In the Russian case, the peasants as a mass never played a major role within 
the organized movement (though they did play a substantial political role 
informally, and provide decisive military support at the base); hence, they 
were unable to influence and shape rural policy. This is part of the 
explanation for the savage manner in which collectivization was ulti- 
mately imposed on the peasants from above. The case of Cuba 1s closer to 
that of China or Vietnam, insofar as rural labour was incorporated into 
the last but decisive stages of the socialist transformation and, as such, 
remained to play a role in indirectty shaping régime prionties and the 
allocation of resources. However, the late involvement of the Cuban rural 
labour force ensured that its position in the stactly organizational 
structures of the revolutionary movement would remain peripheral. For 
the earlier rural labour enters the revolutionary struggle, the more 
influential ıts role is in political decision-making as ın military operations. 
At the same time, it is not sheer numbers alone that determine what say 
rural labour will have in the revolutionary process. Cuba, for example, 
had less than fifty per cent of its labour force in agriculture—a smaller 
proportion than in Russia—yet their influence on the revolutionary 
process was greater. Likewise, in China and Vietnam, rural labour was 
Just as numerous in the 19208 and early thirties as it was later, yet only 
became influential when its numerical strength was embodied ın party 
and military organizations that exercised control over productive units. 


The early involvement of rural labour in the revolutionary movement 
depends, above all, upon the elaboration by the party of an appropriate 


programme and its application to the concrete struggles emerging in the 
countryside. In Russia, the prior existence of wide-spread commercial 
agriculture and a pre-existing petty commodity structure inhibited the 
Bolsheviks from developing organic ties to the rural labour force— 
fearing, as they might, their ideological influence on the party. The 
different character of the peasantry in Russia and the different develop- 
ment of the class struggle led the Bolsheviks to formulate programmes 
that relegated the peasantry to a supportive role, outside the political 
organization—thus ensuring that they would continue to follow the 
outlook of the petty commodity producer. Hence, even when the 
peasants were drafted ew wasse into the army during the First World War, 
they retained a peasant rather than a proletarian consciousness. In China 
and Vietnam, by contrast, the prolonged struggles fought and the 
organic ties forged in rural areas prior to the revolution were accom- 
panied by an early formulation and application of an agrarian pro- 
gramme, as one of the centrepieces of party policy. 


However, the fact that the revolutionary leaderships ın China, Cuba and 
Vietnam developed a conception of the peasantry as a proto-proletarian 
mass was itself a reflection of the uprootedness and relative pro- 
letarianization which accompanied imperialist penetration in those 
countries. Thus it was not merely programme that created a political 
unity between displaced urban cadres and rural labour. It was ultimately 
the common bonds of uncertainty and uprootedness generated by 
imperialist penetration that enabled the two to merge in a common 
organization. While the early presence of a party agrarian programme 
facilitated the early entry of rural labour into the party, ıt was the 
development of imperialism on a world scale that uprooted and 
radicalized rural labour ew wasse and precipitated the conflicts which led to 
its disciplining and integration into a revolutionary movement. 


In this way, the attempt by world capitalism to overcome its historic crisis 
through external expansion proved, in the specific conditions of its 
military-economic intervention in Vietnam, China and Cuba, to carry 
within it the seeds of capitalism’s own destruction: for it catalysed a rural 
labour force, uprooted and without the chains of age-old oppression, but 
with a newly forged revolutionary socialist leadership. Thus the 
programme and ideology of the revolutionary struggle expressed not 
internally generated productive forces, but those resulting from the 
advanced social formations of the imperial world. A collectivist con- 
sciousness developed within rural labour not out of the sense of past 
landlord abuses, but as a direct product of the new forces of destruction 
and production, operating on a world scale, which originated in the 
imperialist countries. It is, therefore, not subjective will or local 
backwardness which generate revolutionary action among rural labour: 
there is no inverse relanonship between rural radicalization and develop- 
ment of the productive forces. Nor are rural movements for socialist 
revolution premature because the productive forces have not been 
developed within the social formation itself. For from a world-historic 
perspective, as the most developed forces operated within the backward 
formations to precipitate revolutionary socialist action, they provided 
ample testimony to the mpeness of the social situation. 


The Role of the Urban Workers 


Conventional sociology has often downplayed the role of the urban 
working class in socialist revolutions. A number of attributes imputed to _ 
the working class are alleged to have prevented it from making any 
decisive contribution to the overall success. Not infrequently, the thinly 
disguised purpose has been to deny the centrality of class struggle in the 
making of history and to refute Marxism as a science: revolutions have 
been explained by conjunctural causes (wars, crises), socio-psychological 
phenomena (power-drives of intellectuals, etc.) and/or the collapse of 
pre-capitalist societies. 


One fundamental error is the notion that class consciousness is an 
attribute possessed by an individual, that can be measured outside of the 
class struggle. The attitude studies, the opinion surveys, the interviews 
that purport to measure class consciousness—all abstract the individual 
from the class, the class from the class struggle, the class struggle from the 
historical process. Yet the essential relationships established prior to the 
individual’s response, the social and political organizations within which 
he or she acts, the struggles in which he or she is involved and the global 
relations between conflicting classes and the state, are in fact the crucial 
determinants of class consciousness. Class consciousness has its basis ın 
the class struggle and the class struggle is rooted ın class consciousness. 
The study of class consciousness requires the study of classes acting in 
history—tt is a dimension of a historical process, not a static, psycho- 
logical attribute derived from interpersonal encounters. 


When conventional sociology studies consciousness, it tends to isolate 
the individual and, in the context of immediate circumstances, record 
responses registering what 1s most urgent, obvious and obtainable for 
him. Hence, most close-up studies of consciousness have discovered over 
and over again that workers subject to the constraints of local circum- 
stances and pressing needs respond with preferences for immediate 
economic rewards. From this limited vantage-point, the conventional 
anti-Marxists argue that the working class—conceived of as an aggregate 
of static individualized responses—1s economistic and lacking in revolu- 
tionary will. If workers take part in revolutionary movements, it 1s 
basically because clever leaders (intellectuals) have manipulated their 
immediate needs to serve the alien larger ends. This approach denies the 
reality of larger movements existing in their own right, providing a new 
reality, existing as a social force capable of increasing the power of 
individuals insofar as they stand together behind a common set of 
demands that subsume immediate needs and define new historical 
projects. It cannot comprehend that the economic interests of 1solated 
individuals are, through the action of the class, converted into collective 
class demands: the movement of a class that has elaborated on the 
demands of each member is no longer speaking merely the economistic 
language of the individual worker. 


In reality, the fact that economic issues may initially be felt to be 
important by isolated individuals does not at all preclude the elaboration 
of a general class political programme. Merely to ascertain the economic 
stance of the individual worker is to scratch the surface of social reality, 
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leaving unexplored the socio-political matrix which constrains or 
facilitates further elaboration of political and social demands. In the 
course of the socialist revolutions which have actually occurred in this 
century, there have certainly been many instances in which workers have 
raised economist demands; and these, at a certain point, may have 
embodied the sentiments of the bulk of the class. Nonetheless, the 
historic process of working-class struggle soon led to an incorporation 
of economic with political demands. The greater the scope and intensity 
of the class struggle, the more closely economic and political, or im- 
mediate and historic, demands became merged: wages and re-distribu- 
tion, working conditions and control, repressive laws and state power. 
And it was in the whole complex of demands and in the struggles, over 
time, to win them—not in the one-dimensional, immediate wants of 
individual workers—that the class consciousness of the working class 
was expressed. 


At the same time, history makes clear that class consciousness can 
continue to exist in a latent form even when repression has enforced an 
apparent surcease of the class war. For example, in the 19208 the Chinese 
urban labour movement was clearly spearheading a social and political 
movement of substantial dimensions. That movement was savagely 
repressed. Throughout the thirties and up to the mid-forties workers, we 
are often told, became non-revolutionary, economistic, etc. Yet with the 
overthrow of the mur, the workers became integral elements in the 
process of social transformation. Simular cycles appear in the cases of 
Russia, Cuba or Vietnam. In Russia, the revolutionary mobilization of 
the working class in 1905 was followed by an economistic slide until 1917, 
when revolutionary struggles and organization re-emerged in much the 
same form (Soviets) as before. In the case of Cuba, militancy in the thirties 
was followed by repression in the forties, then by an urban proletarian 
resurgence in the anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist struggles of the early 
sixties. Similarly, Vietnamese workers, active in the mass upsurge of the 
thirties and forties, were relatively less active in the fifties; the Tet 
Offensive, however, gave a fresh indication of worker consciousness, and 
the post-liberation reconstruction of industry has witnessed a massive 
incorporation of the working class within the revolutionary process. 
Clearly, therefore, the decline or even disappearance of revolutionary 
working-class activity in a particular period, whether as the result of 
repression or, more generally, as a reflection of the possibilities inherent 
in those specific conditions with that specific state régime, does not mean 
that the workers have become economistic ın any essential historicak 
sense—that they have given up their historic interest in social trans- 
formation. It is rather the case that conjunctural circumstances may force 
revolutionary consciousness to become latent, subject to a change in state 
relations. 


A second (and related) characteristic error of non-Maruist sociology is the 
mechanistic counter-position of reform to revolution. It is assumed that 
the presence of reformist demands within the workers’ movement ibs 
facto excludes the possibility that workers will carry the struggle througt 
to a revolutionary outcome. From the fact that workers, at a particula» 
moment, have put forward a set of discrete demands, the conclusion i 
drawn that these demands define the nature of the movement. The 


unspoken assumption is that workers are by nature reformist, and 
incapable of transcending their immediate surroundings. It is ironic 
indeed that a corollary thesis to this patronizing view of the working class 
should present the revolutionary party as fundamentally elitist—an 
outside presence, imposing its values and political beliefs on the class. 


In reality, the relation of reform to revolution is by no means to simple. 
The knowledge the working class obtains of the social system is a 
function of the scope and depth of the class struggle. Some segments of 
the class historically arrive at an understanding of the nature of society 
and its contending forces before others. This uneven process results in 
differential degrees of political organization and combativity. The class, 
as a whole, becomes fully involved only at certain key conjunctural 
moments, thereby signalling a social crisis or even a pre-revolutionary 
situation of dual power. At other times, the process of working-class 
struggle involves merely segments of the class and partial demands 
(reforms). But it is the overall trajectory of the movement that determines 
whether these are were reforms, or rather building blocks for the 
mobilization of the whole class towards a systematic confrontation. To 
argue that the working class is inherently reformist because, in a 
particular historical conjuncture, only part of it is involved in class 
struggle, or because the class as a whole is demanding only partial 
changes, 18 to reduce historical movetnent to the changing circumstances 
of the moment. In a word, working-class support for reforms does not 
make the working class reformist. On the contrary, all profound 
revolutionary changes have had their immediate origins in limited 
demands for reforms. But what is crucial in the ensuing struggles is the 
speed and extent to which these immediate issues lead to revolutionary 
struggles for power, challenging state authority and the dominance of 
existing ruling classes. In all socialist revolutions, the workers’ move- 
ment has integrated struggles for reform with wider demands for 


revolutionary change. 


The Myth of Working-class Privilege 


A third common misconception (in which Fanonism rubs shoulders with 
functionalism) sees the working class throughout the Third World as, by 
and large, incorporated into existing society, its relatively higher wages 
and greater privileges (by companson with the rural masses) having been 
purchased at the price of its subordination to the dominant classes. Once 
again, this view sees the working class as fundamentally economistic, its 
consciousness determined in the last resort by its wage levels—whether 
absolute or relative. However, a consideration first of the significance of 
differential wages within the working class itself, and secondly of the 
relations between workers and peasants, will clearly show the spurious 
nature of this whole conception. 


In the first place, the overwhelming participation of relatively better paid 
workers (relative to peasants) in revolutionary mass Organizations in 
Russia both before and after 1917, in China during the twenties and after 
1949, in Cuba during the thirties and in the late fifties and early sixties, and 
in Vietnam during the thirties and forties and again in 1968 and after 
Liberation, suggests that class consciousness is not reducible to salary 


payments. The class nature of society is brought home to worker 
constantly, in extremely material forms: a repressive state, fluctuations c 
the economy and of state economic policy, oppressive social relations c 
production, and so on. Thus the broader socio-political context of clas 
society and the exploitative relationships embodied in it have ofte 
proved to be more fundamental determinants of class consciousness tha 
wage levels. Moreover, the degree to which certain segments of th 
working class are paid higher wages may precisely be a function of thei 
greater militancy, and may reinforce their political allegiance to 
revolutionary party. Hence the notion that workers, or even better-pai 
workers, are in essence privileged strata, incapable of participating i 
revolutionary struggles, is both historically and logically incorrect. Th 
notion of a privileged working class assumes that higher wages ar 
derived from exploiting others. Yet in reality the workers neither emplo 
labour nor appropriate surplus. Rather, usually located in highl 
productive imperialist enterprises, they are themselves producers c 
surplus-value and, in fact, are technically subject to greater exploitatio 
(i.e. produce. greater surplus-value). By not increasing their share of th 
value that is produced, they would not lessen the exploitation in societ 
or improve the condition of other toilers, but simply heighten th 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the capitalist class. 


The degree of solidarity in action of the working class, of course, varie 
with the issue being contested. Structural differentiation is obvious an 
extensive. Yet in Russia, China, Cuba and Vietnam issues arose whic 
made clear the common situation and evoked a class solidarity, despit 
any historic differences in wage levels. In Russia, the War and th 
exceptional cost it imposed on the working class blurred over interns 
differences and hastened the formation of Soviets, incorporating a 
segments of the class. In China, the common demands of all urban labou 
for improved minimum conditions of payment, hours and political right 
evoked a massive and turbulent mobilization. In Cuba, the corrupt an: 
repressive character of the Batista régime, and the generalized insecurit 
of employment under us dominance, tnggered a massive unifie 
working-class movement. In Vietnam, the colonial situation combine 
with state repression of labour struggles to force miners, plantatio: 
workers and municipal employees to unite behind revolutionary socialis 
forces. Thus internal differentiation of the working class has no 
historically proved an insurmountable obstacle to the unity of high anı 
low wage workers in mass revolutionary struggle. 


Perhaps more weighty arguments have been adduced in an attempt ti 
establish an incompatibility and even fundamental antagonism betwee: 
urban and rural labour. These have pointed to disparities in come 
standard of living and social relations, and to all the very real imequalitie 
which subsist between countryside and city. The notion has bea 
popularized that the highly organized, better paid workers are unwillin; 
to support peasant struggles; that the workers’ movement 1s simpl 
another particularistic interest group, intent only on satisfying it 
immediate demands by negotiating with the State and employers fo 
better terms. For Fanon, the workers are part of colonial society; fo 
others, they form an aristocracy of labour divorced from th 
revolutionary class struggles waged by the peasants. In addition, it 1 


quite true that relations between workers’ parties and peasant movements 
have not always been optimal, conducive to the forging of a 
revolutionary alliance. However, in reality, there is no structural reason 
why an alliance between workers and peasants cannot be brought about; 
moreover, the historical experience of the four socialist revolutions we 
have been considering has shown this conclusively. The revolutionary 
alliance was achieved in each, despite the disparities mentioned above, 
and was to prove sufficiently strong to lead to a fundamental 
transformation of the entire social structure and economic system. In 
each revolution, the role of the working class and its party was to provide 
moral, political and material direction for, and support to, the peasant 
struggles. 


The, Revolutionary Alliance 


In China, the Communist Party, which became the leading revolutionary 
force in the countryside, was formed ın and by urban workers’ struggles. 
Throughout the twenties, the workers’ movement supported agrarian 
reform demands and frequently provided material support. Later, after 
the suppression of the mass workers’ movement in 1926-8, thousands of 
cadres shaped and influenced by those urban struggles turned to the rural 
masses, Organizing and directing revolutionary activity in the 
countryside. The overthrow of the xu set the stage subsequently for the 
full integration of rural and urban labour in the task of collectivizing the 
economy and transforming social relations. The apparent break in the 
emerging alliance of urban and rural labour after the 1926-8 urban 
repression only occurred at the level of wass movements. For the 
Communist Party carned proletarian ideology, embodied in its cadres, to 
the peasants. Basing itself on past working-class experience, and 
anticipating the future reassertion of the alliance, the Communist Party 
during the thirties and forties became the link between working class and 
peasantry.* The proof lies in the fact that the post-1949 overthrow of 
capitalist relations of production was the expression not merely of 
peasant forces, but of combined elements from both working class and 
peasantry. Had the working class been completely eclipsed, had only the 
peasants counted, the subsequent act of alliance in collectivization would 
be a gratuitous act, an inexplicable occurrence due to fortuitous 
circumstances. This ıs hardly convincing. 


In Cuba, the disintegration of petty commodity production and the 
construction of sugar mills in the countryside created a rural proletariat 
able and willing to politicize and radicalize the remaining peasantry. The 
differences between urban and rural labour became obliterated: both 
were wage-workers employed by corporate capital, both were organized 
in trade unions and engaged in class struggle, both provided a base for the 
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the World, London 1975 The undertying element of political continurty from the twenties to 
the fortics, and beyond, is discussed ın Iseec Deutscher, ‘Maoum its Ongins and Outlook’, 
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Communist Party. As the dominant social force in the countryside, rural 
wage-labour thus served as a bridge between urban wage-labour and 
rural petty commodity production. The struggles of the thirties and the 
subsequent revolutionary movement of the fifties and sixties saw a 
convergence in action. And the rural labourers and urban workers who 
provided the central core of forces pressing through the elimination of 
capitalist relations of production, also guaranteed the continued existence 
of petty producers—making them, ın effect, into an ‘auxiliary support 
group for the revolution.§ 


In Vietnam, the semi-proletarian rural labour force (part-time petty 
commodity and subsistence peasants, part-time migratory labourers) 
mingled with wage-workers ın the mines and plantations, was organized 
and engaged in class-struggle politics under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, and thereby became linked to the urban working class. 
The heightened repression in the late thirties and the subsequent 
emergence of a Communist-led rural guernila movement facilitated the 
transfer of urban working-class-influenced cadres to the countryside, and 
the communication of ideas and spread of organization among petty 
commodity producers and semi-proletarians. During the sixties, the 
massive Us invasion of Vietnam and the ensuing uprooting of millions of 
peasants hastened the flow of ex-peasants simultaneously into the 
guerrilla movement and into the festering slums of Saigon. The forced 
marches, concentration camps and terror bombing freed the peasants 
from their land and from petty commodity production, and facilitated 
their recruitment by the Communist Party. The synthesis of forcibly 
uprooted peasants and a revolutionary vanguard party, grounded in past 
proletaran struggles and ideology, provided the driving force for a mass 
movement that would be not merely ant-imperialist but socialist in 
character. 


In the case of the Russian revolution, the worker-peasant alliance was less 
the product of large-scale movements of capital, uprooting and 
transforming peasants into rural proletanans, than was the case in Cuba; 
nor were the military incursions of imperialism sufficient to erode the 
organization of petty commodity production, as was the case in Vietnam 
and China. On the contrary, by devastating the cities and the marketing 
system, imperialist intervention positively encouraged a return to small 
self-sustaining agriculture. Moreover, huge areas of Russia were without 
any working-class presence whatsoever, which made more difficult the 
task of extending proletarian hegemony and sustaining the alliance with 
the peasants. Thus some of the basic histonc forces that facilitated and 
cemented the worker-peasant alliance in China, Cuba and Vietnam were 
absent—or operated in the opposite direction—in Russia; and the 
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alliance, although it was decisive in establishing a workers’ state, could 
not be maintained over time.® 


The divergences that began ın the early twenties became unbridgeable 
gaps with the unspeakable measures taken by Stalin during the 
collectivization drive in the late twenties and the thirties. The destruction 
of industry and a good part of the urban proletariat in the civil war led toa 
partial peasantization of the working class. In the conditions which 
prevailed in the first five years after the revolution, the qualities and 
attubutes associated with rural petty commodity production were 
favoured and there was no pressure towards collectivist solutions in the 
countryside. The introduction of NE? further encouraged these trends, 
which contrasted with the situation in China, Cuba or Vietnam, where the 
momentum of change was towards the expansion (in varying ume 
periods, of varying duration) of large-scale units of agricultural 
production, and towards their progressive collectivization. Thus, the 
Russian experience of a short-lived worker-peasant alliance followed bya 
profound divergence of interests was the exception not the rule in 
twentieth-century socialist revolutions. The favourite bourgeois myth 
that socialist revolutions are minority-led transformations in which the 
majority (peasants) are used temporarily, only to be later abandoned and 
exploited, is based on the singular experience of Russia under Stalin. The 
coercive violence used in the name of the working class to convert 
Rusgia’s peasantry into a rural proletariat has had no equivalent 
elsewhere. In reality, the historic forces operating in other revolutionary 
contexts have been seen to work against any similar violent clash of 
interests, and the worker-peasant alliance has continued to provide the 
principal basis of support for the post-revolutionary régimes. 


We can now summarize the forces which have acted to forge the 
revolutionary alliance of workers and peasants. Uprooting and 
proletarianization of the peasantry have reduced some of the crucial 
structural differences between rural and urban labour. While these 
processes have not brought about a clean break with the past, they have 
nevertheless served to sever the primordial ties to local authority, custom 
and tradition (what Marx called village idiocy). Stripped of his means of 
production, the ex-peasant has become more open to proletarian ideology 
and worker-founded parties. The social and geographic proximity of 
centres of capitelist production, in the economic enclaves established by 
imperialism, hes helped to spread the organizational skills and ideology 
of working-class struggle throughout the countryside, incorporating 
strata only partially linked to the capitalist mode of production. 
Revolutionary armies and militia have served as mechanisms for the 
diffusion of socialist ideas and cadres, as transmission belts for the 
revolutionary party. Paradoxically, the defeat of geographically anchored 
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and concentrated proletarian movements in earlier periods resulted in a 
greater mobility of revolutionary collectivist tdeas and organization 
throughout the countryside, whereas victorious capital became 
entrenched and inflexible in limited areas of influence and dominance. 


The transmission of revolutionary ideas and organization to the 
countryside, via productive and politico-military apparatuses, has thus 
converged with structural changes within the countryside to create a 
dynamic towards worker-peasant alliance. The crucial subjective force 
acting upon this objective dynamic to realize the alliance in practice has 
been the revolutionary party. It 1s the party which incorporates the 
experience of class struggle in the cities, forms the cadres in the fields, 
mines and armies, and organizes the diffusion of collectivist ideology and 
practice throughout the countryside, analysing the basic co-ordinates of 
the situation and intervening in the crucial political, economic and 
military structures to detonate revolutionary struggles. The alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry is a historic product of the 
unfolding of capitalist and imperialist development, insofar as this brings 
the two classes into a common set of exploitative relations. But this 
objective convergence only becomes a political force and reality if a 
revolutionary party formulates a programme and devises a strategy 
capable of channelling the energies of both classes towards common 
goals and against common enemies. Without such a party, the objective 
situation of common oppression can be dissipated into a thousand 
secondary struggles involving communal, ethnic or sectoral interests— 
struggles which, incidentally, provide the favourite terrain for 
conventional bourgeois sociologists intent on refuting Marxist class 
analysis. 


The Revolutionary Party and the Working Class 


But what is the relationship of the party leading the struggle for socialist 
revolution to the working class itself?” It has often been argued that such 
parties, made up of professional revolutionaries, mainly intellectuals and 
other non-working class types, are distinct and apart from the class and 
pursue policies which the workers themselves would not elaborate: the 
party of the working class is in reality the party over the working class. 
Moreover, elitist in composition, it is also elitist in its methods: ıt acts 
from ‘outside’, ‘manipulating’ the interests of the workers to serve the 
power drives and the interests of the intellectual elite that rons the party. 
In the arena of social struggles, the workers’ economic interests are 
‘sacrificed’ to the political aims of the party, which stands to gain from its 
accession to power. The ground is thus prepared for the new exploitative 
society which will emerge when this proto-class takes power and begins 
reorganizing society to serve its own as opposed to the workers’ interests. 
Such a view of the party seeks to minimize the extent of working-class 
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participation in the revolutionary struggle; or, if it is clear that masses of 
workers are active, seeks to differentiate party involvement from that of 
workers in general; or, if the two cannot be separated, argues that the 
common orientation is merely conjunctural, and that the long-term 
conflict of interests will become manifest over time. A related line of 
argument presents the party as basically oriented towards ‘moderniza- 
tion’ and ‘industrialization’, while the workers are allegedly only 
concerned with immediate problems. 


Although, as we shall see, this whole way of presenting the relationship 
between party and class is misconceived, there does exist a certain 
material basis for it, in the nature of post-revolutionary developments ina 
number of countries. ‘Elites’ have emerged and restratified society; 
industrial plans have been imposed rather than debated by workers’ 
councils; gaps have appeared between the concrete interests of the 
workers and the demands of the planners; above all, decision-making has 
been the prerogative of the party, or rather the party leadership, and the 
workers have consequently often expressed their interests in narrowly 
economic terms.® Moreover, these real divergences of interest after the 
revolution have not merely been pointed to by anti-Marxists, as evidence 
of a universal and inherent contradiction between party and class. They 
have also been endowed with a similarly universal value from the other 
side, by the post-revolutionary régimes and their apologists. Liberal 
scholars discover that all subsequent distortions were inscribed in the 
process, party and ideology of socialist revolution. Quotations out of 
context from Lenin, vacuous sociological generalizations about party 
structures and class/party relations, psycho-sociological hypotheses 
about the motives of political and social leaders—all these serve as a 
substitute for concrete analysis of the historical process. Propagandists 
for the post-revolutionary régimes, for their part, follow an essentially 
similar procedure, though from a sympathetic rather than hostile 
vantage-point. Once again, out-of-context citations from Lenin, a one- 
sided emphasis on the role of the party and its leaders, and a claim for 
absolute continuity between the period of revolutionary change and post- 
revolutionary policies. The only difference is that the authomtarianism, 
economic developmentalism and bureaucratic domination associated 
with the post-revolutionary period are presented as necessary and 
positive accompanying features of the revolution, whereas the liberals 
present them as elements of a new exploitative society. 


In fact, however, the problem of relations between the working class and 
the revolutionary party, and of the role of the working class in the 
socialist revolutions that have occurred to date and in the societies created 
by them, is both more complex and dialectical and more historically 
specific than such simplistic theses suggest, and requires a theory of the 
post-revolutionary societies which it is not the function of the present 
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article to provide. The essential point that must be insisted upon here is 
that post-revolutionary undermining of the working class’s power is no 
reason to omit, distort or downplay the historic role of the working class 
in proving the impetus to revolution. And in order to get at the real 
relationship between party and class during the revolutionary process 
itself, it is necessary to clear the field of the two mirror-opposite views 
described above. 


First, the founding of a party does not necessarily reflect the activities of 
the class it will ultimately represent. Usually parties are founded by small 
groups of people from diverse backgrounds, drawn together by a 
common set of ideas or a common project. Thus the founding meetings 
of the Communist Parties of Russia, China, and Vietnam included 
substantial numbers of intellectuals, who had as yet little direct 
connection with the burgeoning social struggles of the period. The small 
initial organization could hardly be said to ‘represent’ the class. But in a 
sense this goes without saying. The crucial test, however, 18 the capacity 
of a party to move from 2 primarily intellectual position outside the 
working class and to integrate itself into the mass movement, winning 
new members and transforming itself from a party of the ‘elite’ into a 
party representing a substantial segment of the working class. 


The early history of the Russian, Chinese or Vietnamese parties shows an 
evolving relationship with the working class, in the course of which they 
were progressively transformed into parties increasingly composed of 
workers. This was achieved by a direct and growing participation in class 
struggles, and subsequently through the establishment of mass 
organizations. ‘Overlap’ of membership between party and mass 
organization, mass organization and working class, 1s the prime index for 
the true relationship of party to class. The quantitative growth in 
working-class membership of the party, and the extension of party- 
affiliated or influenced mass organizations, suggest a progressive 
integration of the party in the class, a convergence of political and 
economic interests. The capacity of the party to sustain its working-class 
membership and affiliates, to augment the level of struggles, and to 
extend its influence on the basis of more elaborate programmatic 
statements (going beyond immediate economic-political interests, in the 
direction of a full socialist programme), suggests that its integration 
within the class was not conjunctural but reflects its own historic nature 
as a working-class party. 


A second strand in the argument that the revolutionary party is 
something alien to the working class concerns the explicit central role of 
‘professional revolutionaries’. Since workers work all day, the argument 
goes, the possibility for them to play any substantial role in the ‘vanguard 
party’ is necessarily limited. Hence, the party of professional 
revolutionaries acts xpos the class, and not vice versa. But this confuses a 
number of issues. First, the notion of professional revolutionary should 
not be taken to mean footloose intellectuals dissociated from the 
workplace. Rather, ıt refers to workers who are primarily political activists, 
precisely ov work as well as after work. The capacity to act effectively as a 
serious, committed (‘professional’) revolutionary presupposes insertion 
within a network of solidanty and joint activity, at the point of 


production or within a mass front. The capacity of the Bolshevik Party to 
enroll tens of thousands of members in the few months after February 
1917, or of the Chinese Communist Party to grow by leaps and bounds in 
the 1924-7 period, was based on the prior recruitment of working-class 
cadres, who were in a position to insert themselves in the mass upsurge 
when this erupted. The party could not have created such cadres when the 
struggles erupted, any more than it could have ‘imposed’ its line or 
leaders upon the mass movement from outside. After all, there were other 
organized political forces fighting for hegemony over that movement, 
some of which could draw on the power of the state (however weakened 
this may have been). 


It is also true, of course, that the revolutionary party has nowhere 
embodied all of the working class. In the cases we have been considering, 
not only were there competing political groups with influence ın the 
working class, it was also the case that many workers were not 
organizationally committed to any party. But the point ıs that a 
substantial part of the party was in each case made up of workers, and 
these in turn acted within the broad working-class movement to provide 
political direction and leadership, transmitting to the class programmatic 
demands for transforming society. At the same time, the course of party 
activity, to the extent it has succeeded, has reflected the capacity of the 
workers’ movement not merely to assimilate but to modify the party’s 
programme and orientation. It 1s not merely the party which has shaped 
the workers’ struggle, but the latter which has influenced and formed the 
members of the party: the whole growth of party-class integration is a 
dialectical process. And, of course, successful policies of the party at 
moments of class upsurge have resulted ın a new influx of members, while 
severe defeats have resulted in mass exodus. 


The Primacy of Politics 


The central issue raised by the massive entry of workers into the 
revolutionary party is that of representation of the class, and articulation of 
its historic interests. There is no reason to take up the highly politicized 
and demanding existence of a party militant, unless there is some pnor 
commitment to transforming the postical role of the working class ın 
society. To enter a revolutionary socialist party presumes a recognition of 
the inadequacy of existing forms of political representation and, more 
importantly, of existing social relations of production—central targets of 
party programme and activity. The positive act of joining the party, and 
the affirmation of its programme through party-directed activity, reflect a 
primary concern not for economic issues (whether consumption or 
production), but rather for political and social ones: political freedom, 
embodied ın direct forms of workers’ representation and power; and the 
replacement of exploitative social relations of production by collective 
ownership and self-management. When workers join a revolutionary 
party and seek to transform society, their aim is evidently not to create a 
new class society, or to become instruments of ‘modernization’. Rather, 
at the point of transformation, the driving force of the revolution is 
precisely an attack on class domination and on the instrumental use of 
workers to capitalize the economy for the benefit of other classes. 
Moreover, as has already been argued, the fact that post-revolutionary 


societies have seen new forms of stratification, and the imposition of alien 
and instrumental tasks upon the working class, 1s not in itself a reason to 
deny the historic role of the working class in providing the impetus to 
revolution. The restratification process was not ‘inherent’ in the 
revolution, but the product of specific economic and political conditions 
at an international as well as a national level, as well as of post- 
revolutionary social and political conflicts in which the working class 
suffered a political defeat and the goals of the revolution were redefined 
(from ‘representation’ to ‘modernization”) and identified with the 
Inevitable Historical Process. 


Stalinists who celebrate this process, and liberal academics (like 
Barrington Moore) who press it upon us as the fateful way of history, 
have found no difficulty in suppressing (physically in the one case, 
intellectually in the other) the essential nature and social content of the 
revolutionary process.* Both see over-arching modernization 
imperatives—transcending class—as subsuming working-class struggles 
for freedom and an end to exploitation. The struggle to build a socialist 
society in a world dominated by impensalism becomes a process of the 
same fundamental nature as imperialist ‘development’. As mere 
unconscious instruments of such a larger global process, class struggles 
and the goal of liberation become secondary and utopian, soon to be 
overtaken by the ‘real’ measures formulated by party bureaucrats and 
industrial managers. And the absence of an autonomous role for the 
workers in the post-revolutionary society 1s written back into the history 
of the revolution itself. 


In each successful revolutionary experience, the outcome depended upon 
the fusion of significant segments of the working class with the 
revolutionary party, and the incorporation of representative demands of 
the class into the activity of the party. In the Russian Revolution, the 
central slogan of the Bolsheviks was a po/tica/ demand to concentrate 
power in the hands of the most representative institutions of workers’ 
struggle: ‘all power to the Soviets’. This was the high point of the 
revolution, the cx/wiation of foregoing economic and social struggles; it 
reflected the intense interaction between Bolshevik working-class cadre 
and the class as a whole. In China, the massive upsurge of the working 
class was cut short by the savage repression in 1926-8; nevertheless, the 
notion of mass representative councils (Soviets), popular militia, and 
other forms of mass representation 1 the state, remained in the forefront 
of the rural struggle throughout the pre-revolutionary period. The fact 
that the idea of mass representation, derived from the workers’ 
experiences, should have persisted through the radical-agrarian and anti- 
fascist periods, in fact right up to the seizure of state power, suggests that 
while socio-economic demands could be downplayed for conjunctural ` 
reasons, the issue of representation could not. 


In Vietnam, the shift from urban class struggle to guerrilla war and 
national liberation struggle was sustained through the elaboration of a 
variety of institutions of representation. In liberated villages, parallel 
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committees were formed; in factories, clandestine councils. Everywhere, 
demands for freedom from bourgeois rule predominated, even while 
economic and social demands were watered down to accommodate petty- 
bourgeois and other forces. Political representation, and the 
organizational articulation of worker and peasant interests, played a 
central role in orienting and directing the protracted struggle; this 
accounts for the relative ease with which the Vietnamese were able to 
administer the war-devastated country, after the defeat and departure of 
the United States and their clients. 


In the case of Cuba, the revolutionary process emphasized the elimination 
of class differences to the point where all private businesses, even the most 
petty, were expropriated during the Great Revolutionary Offensive of 
1968. An end to exploitation and the social relations based on it was a 
central prionty of the revolution for at least the first decade. The 
elaboration of representative organs found expression especially in 
mulitary-security units—the popular militia, the People’s Courts, the local 
Committees to Defend the Revolution. This form of representation was 
confined to acting against enemies of the revolution—a key task in the 
carly years when imperialist intervention was a real and constant threat. 
Nevertheless, it became increasingly obvious that this was an inadequate 
form for articulating the workers’ demands and interests. The attrition of 
the trade unions as organs of representation, and the failure to replace 
them with new institutions, has led to a cnsis of consciousness: 
confronted with an absence of political channels and with demands for 
economic performance, workers inevitably tend to revert to economistic 
demands. 


Thus the central importance of the dialectical relationship between the 
revolutionary party and the working class needs no further emphasis. No 
twentieth-century socialist revolution occurred without the 
establishment of such a relationship. The party experience and the class 
struggles that resulted from the integration of party end class interests 
were essential in forging the ideology and cadre that made possible the 
revolution. And that integration was based on political demands—for 
freedom, representation and an end to exploitation. 


Conclusion 


We have seen the many ways in which non-Marzist sociology has 
misconstrued or distorted working-class activity and consciousness: the 
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counter-position of reforms to revolution; the separation of economic 
issues from political; the attempt to derive consciousness from a 
particular set of immediate demands or attitudes, or directly from wage 
levels, extrapolating from the wider social and political context of class 
struggle and state; the imputation of fundamental political cleavages 
between industrial workers and rural labour, on the basis of cultural or 
conjunctural differences, and so on. We have noted that these conceptions 
fail to grasp the real historic processes involved ın twentieth-century 
socialist revolutions. Throughout the century, in major social 
transformations involving the three continents of Europe, Asia and Latin 
America, the workers’ movement has played an essential role. In Russia, 
China, Cuba and Vietnam, it was the large-scale entry of the working class 
onto the centre-stage of politcal struggle that transformed a process 
aimed at political reform into one leading to a combined political and 
social revolution. In Russia, ıt was the workers’ parties that moved 
beyond demands for the overthrow of the autocracy towards a social 
transformation. n the case of China, ıt was with the large-scale urban and 
rural movements organized by the working-class-centred Communist 
Party that the national struggle of the twenties became also a struggle 
over land ownership and against class exploitation. In Cuba, the 
extension of the revolutionary process beyond the anti-Batista struggle to 
the expropnation of land and us enterprises was accompanied by a 
massive entry of urban and rural labour into the political arena. 


Far from being inherently economistic, workers’ activity is stimulated by 
the adoption of broader political and social demands, while the added 
activity in turn radicalizes social and political struggle ın general. Thus 
the development of those working-class movements which have led to 
social revolutions has been accompanied by an integral interplay between 
widening working-class participation and an ever-greater combination of 
political and economic demands. In no sense are immediate demands 
eliminated; but they become linked to a broader struggle for basic 
changes in régime and property ownership. Individual demands for land 
become linked to the expropnation of the landlord class. It thus makes no 
sense to seek to measure consciousness through observation of individual 
attitudes; whet alone makes sense 18 to study the political and social 
organizations which mobilized rural and urban labour; which formulated 
the goals and found the means to realize them. 


Working-class consciousness is not the product of some essential 
‘condition’, but rather of all the collective associations and struggles 
within which an individual worker 1s correctly located. Hence, in the case 
of Russia, China, Cuba and Vietnam, the presence of better-paid as wellas 
lower-paid workers within the same revolutionary organizational matrix 
was a function of their common exploitation by imperialist capital, war 
lords or local businessmen. No matter how great the income disparities, 
savage encounters with the state and constant efforts by employers to 
raise the level of exploitation forced ‘amstocrats’ and ‘coolies’ into the 
same general struggle. What 1s crucial is not the differential gains that may 
have accrued to different segments of the working class, but the wetbod of 
struggle adopted to win these. In the cases we have been considering, high- 
and low-paid workers alike engaged in class struggle under the leadership 
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of the Communist Party, which acted to unify the disparate forces and 
provide a central political focus. 


The common methods, political organization and programme which 
embraced well- and low-paid workers thus overrode the internal 
differentiation of the class. Confronted by a set of over-arching problems 
and adversaries, income differences were subordinated to the common 
struggle. In Cuba, for example, skilled and semi-skilled, urban workers 
and cane-cutters, united to furnish the backbone of the popular militias 
that defeated us-backed military incursions, guerrilla attacks and urban 
sabotage. A shared experience of class struggle created common bonds 
between different segments of the working class, and these sustained the 
revolutionary movement and formed the cadres who eventually 
succeeded in transforming society. In the absence of revolutionary 
perspectives and organization, day-to-day economic struggles have 
reflected the internal differentiation of the working class and taken the 
form of a whole series of disparate conflicts and demands. But to the 
degree to which the party has extended its membership end 1nfluence in 
the working class, and the entire activity of the class has thus become 
party-oriented, even the most apparently ‘economistic’ struggles have 
served as a basis for the large-scale, long-term changes evidenced in 
subsequent, societal confrontations. Individual subjectivity has become 
subsumed within movements-in-struggle, and it 1s these movements 
which have defined the level of consciousness of the working class. 

The strategic importance of the working class in the development of the 
revolutions we have been considering denved, above all, from its 
qualitatively greater capacity to pose socialist goals. No other class 
possessed the same degree of cohesiveness and organization, linked to a 
socialist purpose. For while masses of peasants supported agrarian 
demands, and dispossessed peasants moved towards collectivist 
solutions, it was the proletarian forces—clearly separated from the means 
of production—that initially supported the formulation of a collectivist 
programme. And the disparate strata of intellectuals, petty commodity 
producers, shopkeepers or civil servants were incapable even of 
themselves uniting as coherent, organized forces, let alone of formulating 
a programme envisioning the socialization of production. The fact that 
individuals from these strata came over to the working class, and even 
played 2 major role within the working-class movement in formulating 
such a programme, does not change the fundamental nature of the strata 
themselves. Such individuals were wos over to the revolutionary 
movement, as a result of the prior existence of an organized revolutionary 
pole rooted in the working class. 


Since the twentieth-century revolutions in which the workers’ movement 
played such an important role all occurred in mainly rural societies, tt is 
clear that the numerical size of the working class was less important than . 
Its strategic position. Tied to urban industrial centres, largely exploited 
by imperialist capital, organized in class-based unions, the collective 
experience of propertylessness and class struggle permeated its political 
experience and facilitated its mobilization behind socialist objectives. It 
was the centres of capitalist production that gave birth to the key ideas, 
Organization and cadres that were to provide leadership and an 
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orientation for the vast, amorphous, rural masses. And the strategic role 
of the proletariat was further made manifest 1n the outcome of those 
primarily rural-based revolutions: the means of production—including 
land—were collectivized, not fragmented into the peasant ideal of small 
property. 


The histonc role of the working class as ‘initiator’ and ‘definer’ of the 
revolutionary process was made possible only by the adoption es masse of 
socialist goals. In Russia, China, Vietnam and Cuba alike, it was the idea 
of an end to exploitative relations, to class and class privilege, that 
detonated the assault on property-holders and their instruments of 
domination. Economic demands became only, as it were, pretexts. 
Arguments about inadequate economic performance (important in 
winning over petty-bourgeois strata) rationalized an attack on the 
existing régime whose real motives were far more fundamental. The 
emotional energy, the political drive behind the mobilization of the 
masses in the course of these revolutions derived from the thousand 
indignities they suffered daily at the hands of the authorities—the 
industrialists, merchants, generals and police chiefs—with their absolute 
power concentrated in the state. The appeal of socialism was rooted ın 
this latent class hatred; and the revolutionary movement removed social 
inhibitions at the same time as ıt provided a focus for political expression. 
After the assumption of state power, the working-class character of the 
post-revolutionary state was in each case consolidated and made manifest 
in the transformation of property relations (despite programmes which, 
in the Chinese, Cuban and Vietnamese cases, had before the seizure of 
power not posed this as an objective). In each case, this was crucial in 
ensuing the survival of the workers’ state, in a world still dominated 
economically (and, at least until recently, also militanly) by imperialism. 
Further advance in the direction of socialism, moreover, requires the 
establishment of forms of working-class democracy and power, alone 
capable of transcending the nationally limited, bureaucratic structures of 


the post-revolutionary régimes. 
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Valentino Gerratana 


The Citizen of Geneva and 
the Seigneur of Ferney 


‘To still find pleasure today in authors such as Rousseau compromises a person 
once and for all.’! If one were to base one’s judgement on the esteem in which the 
theorist of the “will to power’ is today held, one might be persuaded to think that 
the bi-centenary of Rousseau’s death could have fallen during a period more 
propitious to his thought. No doubt there is some truth in this; but there is equal 
cause to reflect upon a judgement that is all the more significant if taken in the 
context of Nietzsche’s overall attitude towards Rousseau. It is well known that 
the history of Rousseau’s reputation has had its ups and downs: successive waves 
of Rousseauphilia or Rousseauphobia have been separated by periodic phases of 
indifference. Nietzsche is certainly a typical case of acute Rousseauphobia, though 
this has become diluted to the point of indifference in much of the culture 
influenced by him. Just as, in that culture, the admiration for Voltaire which is a 
constant theme in the development of Nietzsche’s thought (at least from Hwman- 
all-too Human to Ecce Homo) has likewise become diluted and faded away. And this 
twofold diminution of interest too needs explanation. 


Nietzache and Rousseau 


In 1878, which marked the centenary of the deaths of Voltaire anc 
Rousseau, Nietzsche published the first edition of Hwman-ail-too Hyman 
dedicating the work to Voltaire, ‘one of the greatest liberators of the 
spirit’.* All the same, one should not see his admiration during this perioc 
as simply the straightforward counterpart, the other side of the coin, o: 
his aversion for Rousseau. That opposition, however, does emerge 
clearly in the works of the subsequent decade, especially ın the 
posthumously published writings of 1887-8. There, not only does the 
Rousseauphobia become a much more insistent theme than ever before 
but also the contrast between Rousseau and Voltaire comes to be 
consciously recognized as the central axis around which the whole oi 
Nietzsche’s thought revolves. Although he openly sides with Voltaire 
against Rousseau, Nietzsche does not appear at all persuaded that the 
conflict between them can be thought resolved in favour of the former 
On the contrary, he claims that it was his merit to have posed anew. 
among the ‘unsolved problems’, precisely the ‘problem of crvslization, the 
struggle between Rousseau and Voltaire about the year 1760.3 The term: 
in which he sets forth the problem are clear enough, even if somewhat 
over-simplified: while for Rousseau, ‘man perfects himself ın proportior 
as he approaches Naiwne, for Voltaire, by contrast, he attains tc 
perfection ‘in proportion as be ayes Nature babiad . Voltaire is ‘Missronary 
of Culture, aristocrat, representative of the tnumphant and ruling classes 
and their values. But Rousseau remaind a plebsian, even as bomme de Jettres.’ 
While Rousseau struggles on behalf of the people, whose cause he 
identifies with the cause of humanity as such, Voltaire—who has cut 
himself off from his popular orgins, and still subscribes to the 
Renaissance conception of swasitd and sirts—‘fights for the cause of the 
“honnêtes gens”, “la bonne compagnie”, taste, science, arts, and even for 
the cause of progress and civilization’.‘ 


Nietzsche, then, admired Voltaire, but could not be said to take him for a 
model, while his criuque of Rousseau is much more radical and tends to 
escape the confines of the framework in which the problem was originally 
posed. Nietzsche, that is to say, does not deny that civilization corrupts 
man and makes him wicked, but if anything laments the fact that it does 
not corrupt him sufficiently: “Aas! man 1s no longer sufficiently evil; 
Rousseau’s opponents, who say that “man is a beast of prey”, are 
unfortunately wrong. Not the corruption of man, but the softening and 
moralizing of him is the curse. In the sphere which Rousseau attacked 
most violently, the re/atise/y strongest and most successful type of man 
was still to be found (the type which still possessed the great passions 





* Neetysche Werks, ed. Giorgio Colli and Maxano Molinan, Vol. 8, pt. 2, Berlin 1970, p 451, 
fragment 11 [409]: ‘Autoren, an denen heute noch Wohlgefallen m haben, en fur alle Mal 
compromittirt: Rousseau, Schiller, George Sand, Michelet, Buckle, Carlyle . ’ This 
fragment dating from 1868 was not included in the posthumous collection arranged by 
Noctrsche’s sister Elizabeth and pregented as a coberent work: The Wali te Pewer. 

* Fredrich Nietrsche, Cawpiets Werks, ed Dr Oscar Levy, Edinburgh and London 1911, 
Vol 17,p ay 

> Completes Werks, Vol 14, p- 101. (Vola 14 and 15 o€ this edition comprise The Wil! te 
Power ) 

“Ibid, pp 83-4. 
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intact: Will to Power, Will to Pleasure, the Will and Ability to 
Command).’§ And already in The Dawn of Day, confronting paradox with 
paradox, he had argued against Rousseau: ‘If it is true that there is 
something contemptible about our civilization, we have two alternatives: 
to conclude, with Rousseau, that “This despicable civilization 1s to blame 
for our bad morality” ; or to infer, contrary to Rousseau’s view, that “Our 
good morality 1s to blame for this contemptible civilization. Our social 
conceptions of good and evil, weak and effeminate as they are, and their 
enormous influence over both body and soul, have had the effect of 
weakening all bodies and souls and of crushing all unprejudiced, 
independent and self-reliant men, the real pillars of a strong civilization: 
wherever we still find the evil morality today, we see the last crumbling 
ruins of these pillars” $ 


It is this paradox that enables one to understand that Nietzsche’s dislike of 
Rousseau shares a common matrix with the hostility he feels towards 
Christianity. His main bone of contention is Rousseau’s attempt to assert 
the value of the common man, and to render him a ‘person’. ‘We should 
on no account jump to the conclusion that there are many people who are 
personalities. Some men are but conglomerations of personalities, whilst 
the majority are not even ons. In all cases in which those average qualities 
preponderate, which ensure the maintenance of the species, to be a 
personality would involve unnecessary expense, it would be a luxury—in 
fact, it would be foolish to demand of anybody that he should be a 
personality. In such circumstances everybody is a channel or a trans- 
mitting vessel.” Here the target of his attack is as much Christianity as 
democracy (which for Nietzsche, moreover, 1s not to be considered 
anything other than ‘satwrebzed Christianity’). Thus what holds for 
Christianity holds equally for Rousseau: ‘What I do not at all like in Jesus 
of Nazareth and his Apostle Paul is that they stuffed so much mto the beads of 
paltry people, as if their modest virtues were worth so much ado. We have 
had to pay dearly for it all; for they brought the most valuable qualities of 
both virtue and man into ill repute; they set the guilty conscience and the 
self-respect of noble souls at loggerheads, and they led the braver, wore 
magnanimous, more daring, and more excessive tendencies of strong souls 
astray—ceven to self-destruction.’§ At this point, the words of The Joyful 
Wisdom become wholly comprehensible: “The Christian resolution to find 
the world ugly and bad, has made the world ugly and bad.” Nor will the 
terse verdict of Beyead Good and Est/ any longer seem shocking: ‘Tt 1s the 
business of the very few to be independent; it is a privilege of the 
strong. 


When treated in this way, however, the conflict between Rousseau and 
Voltaire on the problem of civilization, re-posed in acute form by 
Nietzsche, was in reality superseded. According to Nietzsche, not only is 
society's tendency to conflict ineliminable; it is also, contrary to what 
Voltaire appears to propose, a mistake to attempt to reduce it. If the 


ë Thid , p. 82 

t Complete Works, Vol. 9, p. 167 

1 Camphets Works, Vol 15, p 319. 
© Complete Works, Vol. 14, p 171 
t Complis Werks, Vol. 10, p. 172 
19 Compite Werks, Vol 12, p. 43. 
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degeneration and enfeeblement of humanity is to be prevented, its 
antagonistic internal structure must be maintained intact, and even 
encouraged to develop to the maximum. There can only exist superior 
men, capable of great passion, endowed with the will to power and 
enjoyment, with the will and capacity to command, if these are able to 
isolate, detach and distance themselves from the wass of mediocre men, 
whose instinct is that of the herd. Nietzsche makes this point quite 
clearly: the sosstery and the gregarious type are both necessary, because their 
antagonism 18 necessary. There is, therefore, degeneration in both cases: ‘the 
approximation of the qualities of the herd to those of solitary creatures, 
and sics sersa—in short, when they begin to resemb/e each other’. It is 
not, then, a case of the exception undermining the rule, but on the 
contrary ‘of understanding that the continued existence of the rule 1s the 
first condition of the value of the exception’.4 


It is clear that any continuation on this basis of Nietzsche’s struggle 
against Rousseau could only have been conducted from a right-wing 
standpoint, and indeed those who have chosen to pursue it belong among 
the most reactionary elements of twentieth-century political thought. As 
we all know, however, Nietzsche’s thought as a whole, partly by virtue of 
its very ambiguity, has made its impact felt ın a very much wider milieu 
than this. It has been the source of a stream of suggestions offering 
themselves to every possible cultural manipulation, including that which 
separates what 1s in fact inseparable in Nietzsche—his critique of 
bourgeois civilization and his relentless hostility to democracy. In sucha 
stream, the attack on Rousseau and the admiration of Voltaire could not 
but become submerged, as minor episodes in a philosophical drama 
played out for the most part by allegorical figures. 


The Real Terms of Debate 


Nietzsche’s interest in the conflict between Rousseau and Voltaire on the 
problem of civilization was that of a philosopher of history, and not that 
of a historian—something he certainly had no wish to be. The low 
opinion in which he held the historian’s craft is well reflected, in fact, in 
one of his most acerbic epigrams: ‘Historians and other grave-diggers, 
people who live among coffins and sawdust.’4 But even Nietzsche 
himself was not entirely above a little sawdust-heaping, precisely when he 
sought to affix a date to the conflict between Voltaire and Rousseau: ‘The 
flare-up occurred towards 1760: on the one hand the citizen of Geneva, on the 
other /s Seigneur de Ferney. It 1s only from that moment and henceforward 
that Voltaire was the man of his age, the philosopher, the representative 
of Toleration and of Disbelief (theretofore he had been merely sw bel 
esprit). His envy and hatred of Rousseau’s success forced him upwards.’!4 


This is indeed a surpmsing explanation for an admurer of Voltaire. A 
Voltaire who attains to greatness because he is goaded by hatred and envy 
of Rousseau’s success, is only comprehensible if taken as an allegorical 


 Comphis Works, Vol. 13, p 320. 

18 Thid., p. 325. 

18 Nuetysche Werke, Vol. 8, pt. 2, p 27, fragment 9 [56]. 
U Complete Works, Vol. 14, pp. 85-4. 
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character whose function is to enable Nietzsche to locate himself over and 
above both parties; for he certainly has no plausibility at all as a real 
historical person. Meanwhile, perhaps we may recall (recoMection being the 
first task of the historian) that in 1760 Voltaire had long ceased to be 
merely the bs/ esprit that he had been in his then distant youth, at the start 
of his literary career; and that at the age of sixty-six, as he then was, 
famous, extremely wealthy, independent, admired throughout Europe as 
the greatest writer of his day, esteemed as both poet and thinker, courted 
by munisters and royalty, the volcanic Voltaire had no cause to esry 
anyone, least of all poor Jean-Jacques, who at that time was paying a high 
price, in solitary isolation, for the first fruits of literary notoriety. Besides, 
it is not exactly true to say that the struggle between the two first flared up 
around 1760; it would be rather more accurate to speak of ıt smouldering 
to a close at that date, at least in so far as it held any intrinsic interest. 1760 
is in fact the date of Rousseau’s last letter to Voltaire (a letter well known 
on account of its inclusion in the tenth book of his Cosfesstoas). It is an 
extremely bitter missive, stating the impossibility of any further dialogue 
and announcing the definitive rupture in their relations. Everything 
which follows this rupture—malice and back-biting, defamation and 
insult—is merely the expression of a personal conflict, and really does 
belong to the sawdust of history. 


It was in the period 1755-6 that the opposition between Rousseau and 
Voltaire first began to emerge and rapidly develop in all its theoretical 
implications. Voltaire was the first to react, upon receipt of a copy of 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality, in August 1755. Thanking the author 
for his ‘new book against mankind’, the patriarch of the Enlightenment 
lent his ironic voice to swell the chorus of protest of those who had 
already united some years previously in defence of the respectability of 
progress, against which Rousseau had offended at the time of his literary 
debut, with the First Discourse (1750): ‘So much intelligence has never 
been used to make us so stupid’, Voltaire here advises us, ‘one is tempted 
to walk on all fours after reading your book’. This new recruit to the 
band of the pds/osophes had never been much to the liking of its nag- 
leader; but now he had really begun to over-step the mark with his 
extravagant claims, and ıt was time to deliver a few sharp raps on the 
knuckles in order to bring him back into line. Rousseau’s reply, discreet 
and dignified but also defensive and a little embarrassed, was ultimately 
rather a weak one. The most important themes of the debate, which 
Voltaire had evaded 1n his letter, remained lost to sight. In his response, 
moreover, Rousseau speaks not only as an admirer of Voltaire, but as a 
collaborator on the Escyelopddis and a member of that ‘philosophical 
party’ which acknowledged Voltaire as its leader. 


The following year, the offensive passed to Jean-Jacques. His letter to 
Voltaire of 18 August 1756—known as the Letter on Providence— 
returns to the dialogue inaugurated the previous year and finally clarifies 
the theoretical terms of the dispute. Already living in solitude in the 
country, but not as yet having broken with his Pars friends, Rousseau 
managed to overcome his longstanding inferiority complex in regard to 
the great Voltaire, and tried to engage him ın a correspondence to be 


18 Select Letters ef Voeltesre, ed. T Besterman, London and Edinburgh 1963, p. 149. 
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conducted upon a dispassionate and equal basis. At first sight, the breach 
between the two did not seem irreparable. Certainly, neither of them was 
under the illusion that they lived in the ‘best of all possible worlds’, and 
neither of them was interested in the pedantic quibbles of traditional 
theological dispute. Both of them, in confronting one of the most debated 
problems of eighteenth-century culture, the problem of the so-called 
‘theodicy’—which raised the question of how to reconcile the existence 
of evil and human wickedness in the world with the existence of an 
omnipotent and beneficent Providence—were aware that they were in 
reality confronting a problem of political choice: did one adjust to 
existing reality, or act in order to transform it? 


The axiom of the theodicy, according to which ‘all 1s well’, because even 
that which is apparently evil when taken in isolation, is ın reality > 
condition of good in so far as it 18 a necessary link ın the providentia] 
‘chain of being’, seemed to indicate a solution along the first lines. 
However, in Voltaire’s Posw on the Lisbon Earthquake, where the author 
takes issue with the optimism of Liebnitz and Pope, this solution is 
rejected, and the concern is to leave the way open to the second alterna- 
tive: ‘AN may be well; that hope can man sustain, | AH wow ss well, tus an 
illusion vain’.1 In order to preserve this hope, which underlies every 
conceivable programme of reform, without impugning the prerogatives 
of omnipotent Providence, Voltaire is constrained, nonetheless, tc 
declare the origin of evil to be inexplicable. 


It is with this conclusion that Rousseau reveals his dissatisfaction. If one 
regards the ongin of evil as inexplicable, it means shouldenng 
Providence with tasks that are ours alone, if we would act to alter existing 
reality rather than rest content with the hope that one day everything will 
come right of its own accord. In any case, a rational explanation of the 
origin of evil was far from impossible: was not the Discourse op 
Inegualsty—that discourse which Voltaire had chosen to shrug off with a 
few sarcastic jibes—a laudable attempt to demonstrate ‘to men that they 
themselves are the authors of their own misfortunes, and to show them by 
what means in consequence they may be able to avoid them’?! At all 
events, in this way Providence was excluded from any role, and the 
problem of the theodicy was profoundly altered, to the point where ıt was 
reduced without residue to a politico-social problem. Voltaire himself 
could scarcely consider this secularization of the problem to be foreign to 
his way of thinking, even if in the event his pessimism inclined him to 
prefer the prudence of the reformist to the boldness of the reformer. 


In this period, on the other hand, during the debate on Providence, not 
even Rousseau had yet disclosed the full revolutionary audacity of his 
thought. Except in the form of vague allusions, he had not as yet made the 
transition from his uncompromising analysis of the antagonistic 
character of the development of civilization to the prospect of a possible, 
more positive, alternative; and it even seemed in certain respects that his 
pessimism in regard to the future was no less than that with which he 


18 “The Lisbon Earthquake’, trans. Tobies Smollett and others, included ın The Portabh 
Voltaire, ed Ben Ray Redman, New York 1973. 


17 Correspondance Complite de Remstean, cd. R. A. Leigh, Geneva 1965—, Vol. 4, pp. 38-5. 
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himself found fault in Voltaire. But it was during the period of hus 
solitude that he finally managed to recover, together with his self- 
confidence, that reforming optimism which had begun to waver among 
the philosophers ın Paris, aad which now allowed him to conceive a 
project of overall regeneration of civilization, such as is outlined ın the 
vigorous rational constructions of Ewi/e and The Social Contract. These 
are works which became known throughout Europe as revolutionary 
manifestoes, and which formed an integral part of a real practical 
revolutiomary process. Democratic ideas instilled from these books took 
root in the minds of ‘ordinary folk’, whence no one was subsequently able 
to eradicate them, notwithstanding the repeated attempts at cultural 
counter-revolution of the following two centuries. 


Of course, none of this means that the theoretical edifice constructed by 
Rousseau has survived and remained unimpaired, in defiance of the 
passage of time. Not even Jean-Jacques would have wanted to claim such 
permanence, and his influence moreover, as is well known, has not in fact 
been univocal. As a man and as a thinker, he has remained prey to all the 
contradictions of his time. During the last phase of his life, enclosed 
within himself, a victim of his own morbid sensibility, whereby he was 
led to compound real with imaginary persecutions, he yet contnved to 
preserve the full force of his extraordinary intellectual capacities, and to 
convert them into the narcissistic torment of his great autobiographical 
works. And even this 1s part of his posthumous reputation. Nietzsche was 
not altogether mistaken when he wrote that ‘it is the worbid side of 
Rousseau that was the most admired and imitated’.18 


Rousseau and Religion 


Rousseau’s religious thinking, which is one of the most controversial 
aspects of his work, has always aroused distrust rather than admiration. 
The question it poses deserves to be studied for various reasons, and it is 
highly relevant also from the standpoint of his relations with Voltaire. In 
the Letter on Providence of 1756, to which we have already referred, on 
one cardinal point, quite separately from his polemic with Voltaire, 
Rousseau reveals himself to be in complete agreement with his 
correspondent: the radical criticism of all religious intolerance. If one 
wished to search for a difference between the two on this issue, one might 
say that for Rousseau the struggle for tolerance appears equally 
indispensable for the development of a secular ethics and for the 
attainment of an authentic religious consciousness. When Providence is 
disallowed any role in events, for which men alone are considered 
responsible, the sphere of religious consciousness no longer remains a 
province that can be submitted to rational enquiry, and 1s thus excluded 
from tasks that are foreign to ıt. Rousseau’s attack is thus directed as 
much at “priests and bigots’ (‘the first to have ruined God’s cause, because 
in their refusal to see that anything might occur except as part of an 
established order, they make divine Justice intervene ın what are purely 
natural events”)%), as at those philosophers who, in Seneca’s words, claim 
to entrust God even with the care of their baggage. 


18 Complete Works, VoL 18, p. 211. 
Rousseau, Correspondance, Vol. 4, p. 45. 
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Regarded in this light, religious faith 1s removed from the control of 
human reason just as reason cannot subordinate itself to the teachings of 
religion. T am as indignant as you’, writes Rousseau, ‘at the fact that 
everyone does not enjoy the most perfect freedom of religion, and that 
man dares to assert control over the innermost regions of conscience, 
where he has no means to penetrate.”™ It is not only rational argument 
that settles the question at the intimate level of consciousness, but also 
that which Rousseau terms the ‘test of feeling’. It 1s this test which 
supports a religious faith that makes us believe, even in the absence of any 
possible rational proof. In face of such problems as the existence of God 
or the immortality of the soul, there is no force of reason, declares 
Rousseau, that has ever succeeded in overcoming the barrier of 
uncertainty and doubt: it ts sentiment alone which is able to surmount it. 
For the same reason, sentiment can never take the place of demonstrative 
argument, just as ‘it is unreasonable to say to a man: you must believe this 
because I believe it’. 


This is the most sophisticated position reached by Enlightenment 
thought in its struggle against intolerance. It supplies a basis for 
coexistence not only of diverse religious creeds, but also of believers and 
non-believers, provided that both parties reject intolerance and make no 
claim to impose their own feelings upon others. Men are liable for their 
own actions, which can be submitted to their rational control, but not for 
their feelings, which do not depend upon themselves. Rousseau makes 
this point clear in a short passage of his Letter on Providence: ‘Dogmas 
count for nothing; morality is everything. God never asks us to believe 
since he does not give us the power to do so, but he imposes the practice 
of virtue because everyone 1s the master of his own actions.” It follows 
that the God in whom sis Rousseau believes ‘will not refuse eternal bliss 
to one who, although unbelieving, has been virtuous and lived in good 
faith’. Even the ‘unbeliever’ then—that 1s, the atheist, who does not 
believe in God—can be stréwous and accepted as such by the believer who 
is opposed to intolerance. The old scandalous thesis of Bayle was thus 
given a new foundation. 


Nevertheless, as is well known, Rousseau was not to remain at this 
advanced post, which he defended so energetically in 1756. He chose to 
retreat to a more limited type of tolerance, which excluded the atheist 
from all civil intercourse. In that, moreover, he was in agreement with 
Voltaire, who was openly concerned at losing the services of an ‘avenging 
God’ pour la canaille. Having declared, in his Letter on Providence, that 
neither the arguments of the theists nor those of the atheists seemed to 
him proved ‘by the light of reason’,™ Rousseau was reluctant to renounce 
finally any attempt to respond to the materialist metaphysics of his former 
Parisian friends with his own brand of spiritualist metaphysics. Even 
during this penod, however, the former commitment to a platform that 
would unite believers and non-believers in a battle against intolerance 
was far from forgotten. In his novel Julie ow La Noxpells Héloise (which was 


first published in 1760), one of the principal characters—the virtuous 
Wolmar, Julie’s husband—s an atheist. It is true that there has been 
discussion as to whether Wolmar’s atheism can be counted as the true and 
authentic article, or whether it is not perhaps mere agnosticism; but 
Rousseau was not over-punctilious about the distinction, and made a 
clear division only between the intolerant atheist who seeks to impose his 
views on the public at large, and the tolerant atheist who has no 
pretensions to foist his views or feelings on anyone else. In his reply toa 
Geneva pastor who had been scandalized by the upright unbeliever 
depicted in La Noxselle Héloise, Rousseau pointed out that his novel was 
designed to show ‘to philosophers that one can believe in God without 
hypocrisy, and to believers that one could be a non-believer without 
being a scoundrel... the devout Julie is a lesson to the philosophers, and 
the atheist Wolmar a lesson to the intolerant’.™ It was to take two 
centuries for this lesson to be absorbed, and even today there are still 
those who continue to be shocked by it. 


From Della Volpe to the ‘Crisis of Marxism’ 


On the occasion of the bi-centenary, the fervour of the debates conducted 
over the last twenty years or so on the subject of the relations between 
Rousseau and Marx would appear for the moment to have somewhat 
abated. This makes it possible to comment briefly and dispassionately on 
the issue, without laying any claim to draw up a balance-sheet. When one 
conceives the desire to do that, it will in any case be essential to enter on 
the credit side the studies and publishing ventures that these debates have 
encouraged, and the renewed theoretical and historical interests they have 
inspired—even as one gives due weight, on the debit side, to certain over- 
stated or ill-considered positions. But the debate has not been purely 
academic. It has had other ambitions, one of which has been to respond 
with a body of theoretical research to the demands of an ongoing political 
practice. One has only to consider that the first edition of Galvano Della 
Volpe’s highly successful book, Rosssean e Marx, was an explicit inter- 
vention ın the lively politico-ideological debates that exploded after the 
cpsu’s Twentieth Congress. 


Nor was Della Volpe’s book without its precedents, in a number of 
highly pertinent works whose inspiration was more political than 
academic. By a remarkable coincidence, the first post-war Italian edition 
of The Social Contract, which was produced by a young Communist, bore a 
‘final printing date’ of 25 April 1945: Liberation Day. Less fortuitous was 
the publication ın 1949, in a widely distributed popular series, of 
Voltaire’s Trasté sur la Tolfrance, edited by Palmiro Toghatti, and of 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequaltty, edited by Giulio Pret. But Voltaire was 
then at a premium over Rousseau: they were times of intolerance and 
clericalism, marked by the Cold War, and Togliatti, prophesying a ‘return 
to rationalism’, realized that an adequate defence and counter-offensive 
required a more lively and variegated cultural hinterland than had 
hitherto been provided. Voltaire, with fewer theoretical pretensions, 
seemed more accessible than the complex and troublesome Rousseau 
(from whom, in fact, even a modern rationalist like Preti felt obliged to 





™ Rousseau, Correspendance, VoL 9, p. 27. 
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maintain his distance). But this did not turn out to be the case, as th 
scholars who set out to verify this initial hypothesis had to acknowledg 
(I am thinking in particular of Luporini and Diaz).™ Moreover, th 
shadow of Zhdanov, which had already introduced some strident note 
into the Italian debate, quickly proved to be far more burdensome the 
had at first been thought. 


Although Della Volpe had begun to be concerned with Rousseau lon 
before 1957 (his first specific studies going back to 1943), it was only afte 
the Twentieth Congress that these researches came to prominence an 
made their impact widely felt. It was not due to any ostracism that the 
had previously existed only in the form of unconfirmed rumours. Th 
truth is that Della Volpe’s initial studies, with their critique of Rousseau’ 
‘abstract man’, had predominantly expressed a very considerabl 
detachment from the subject of enquiry; and only subsequent, gradus 
shifts of emphasis led to a final stress on the need for a positiv 
relationship with Marxism, based on a general reassessment of Roussea 
within the dialectic of the modem world’s contradictory tendencies. It į 
now easy to discern the limits and defects of that project; but ıt would b 
unfair not to recognize what a wealth of stimuli it provided, for man 
years, even outside the Della Volpean school itself. 


The success of Roxsseaw ¢ Marx (which was revised and amplified in fou 
successive editions between 1957 and 1964) must be attributed to the nee 
that was felt to discover a new theoretical framework to replace th 
threadbare conceptual schemas discredited by the ‘revelations’ of 195¢ 
Della Volpe seemed to promise a programme of research combinin 
oniginality with fidelity to principle: he presented no threat to Marxism 
Leninism, but seemed rather to hold out the hope of its regeneration, o: 
the basis of a radical reformulation. Today, such ambitions seem ver 
dated: with the hindsight of two decades, what then appeared a 
audacious and exciting project now strikes us as altogether to 
unadventurous, even in its premises. 


But ıt 18 also probable that the whole project was oriented along mistake 
lines. The first of these lines of approach, which stressed the moment o 
individual weri? (expressable as a kind of ‘proportional equality’) as th 
‘fertile substance of Rousseau’s message’, tended to see its historics 
fulfilment in Marx’s conception of communist society—following wha 
was in reality a highly debatable reading of the Critigne of the Goth 
Programme, not to mention of Lenin’s State and Revolwtion. Even Dell 
Volpe’s disciples themselves came to realize at a certain point that thi 
connection could not be sustained, hence that the thesis was shaky, to sa 
the least. As a result, the vision of a mentocratic communism quickl 
began to fade from the honzon. 


There remained the other main strand of Della Volpe’s thought—th 
resort to Rousseau’s political theory as an alternatrve model of democrac 


™ See Cesare Luponn, eftars s ia ‘Lettres phslesephegues’, Florence 1955; and Funo Dre 
Voltas stera, Tudo 1958, and Filesefs ¢ peltiin mi Settocente frencess, Turin 1962 The 
studies are important for hisronographical research, but have limited applicability on tt 
level of polrtrcal struggle (even in the sense of battle of ideas) 
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to that of liberalism. The tendency was to reduce the problem of the 
relationship between democracy and socialism (and between socialism 
and freedom) to the classic theoretical opposition between democracy 
and liberalism. Sharpening the attack on liberal ‘checks and balances’ was 
intended to ensure a pure model of democracy, perfectly adaptable to a 
socialist content. To this end, even Marx himself would clearly need to 
undergo some modification. Della Volpe, for his part, went no further 
than to lament the fact that Marx—only too inclined to admit a non- 
existent debt to Hegel—was never fully aware of the debt he owed to 
Rousseau. But there have been members of the Della Volpe school who 
have indeed gone further, proposing without any beating about the bush 
a quite straightforward transplant of Rousseau’s political theory into the 
body of Marxism, born without any real, authentic organ of political 
theory. The gravest challenges to this project have been delivered, not ın 
the course of polemical and theoretical debate, but by the developments 
of contemporary reality. Once it was realized that the construction was 
wholly without solid foundation, it was plunged into crisis—and this 
crisis has eventually been termed the ‘crisis of Marxism’. 


The yards of Messrs ‘Rousseau and Marx’ lie abandoned. It 1s rumoured 
(but not yet confirmed) that preparations are well advanced for the official 
opening of yards belonging to the new firm of Messrs ‘Nietzsche and 
Marx’. 

Translated by Kate Soper 
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DOCUMENT 


Gabriel Garcia Marquez 


Sandinistas seize the National Palace! 


The plan seemed too simple to be sane: take the National Palace in Managua in 
oroad daylight with a force of only twenty-six, and hold the members of the 
House of Deputies hostage in exchange for the release of all political prisoners. 
The National Palace, a tasteless old building with pretensions of grandeur, takes 
1p a whole block. The edifice is flanked by numerous windows; the columned 
açade of this banana parthenon looks out upon the desolate Square of the 
Republic. Besides the Senate, on the ground floor, and the Chamber of Deputies, 
on the first, it houses the Exchequer, the Ministry of the Interior and the 
Jirectorate-General of Revenue. Of all the Government buildings in Managua, it 
s the most public and the most heavily staffed. There is always a policeman, 
«med with a shotgun, stationed at every entrance, two more on the staircases 
eading to the first floor and several of the Ministers’ and Deputies’ armed 
odyguards wander about the place. During working hours, between the 
vasement, hallways and offices, no fewer than 3,000 people, employees and 
nembers of the general public are in the building. However, the leadership of the 


Sandinista National Liberation Front (sNLF} did not consider the 
storming of this marketplace of bureaucracy insanely simple, but just the 
opposite: 2 crazy masteratroke. 


The plan, in fact, had been conceived and proposed initially in 1970 by the 
experienced militant, Edén Pastora. But it was only put into effect when it 
became all too clear that the us had decided to help Somoza remain on his 
blood-stained throne until 1981. “Let those who speculate on my health 
make no mustake’, the dictator had said after his recent visit to 
Washington. “Others are faring much worse’, he added arrogantly, very 
much in character. Shortly after this, three loans of forty, fifty and sixty 
milion dollars were announced. But the final insult was President 
Carter’s personal letter, congratulating Somoza on the improvement of 
human nights in Nicaragua. Encouraged by a remarkable upsurge in 
popular unrest, the SNLF’s national leadership decided on the need for a 
forceful response. It ordered the implementation of the ‘moth-balled’ 
plan that had been postponed tme and time aguin over the last eight 
years. Since the objective was to kidnap the régime’s parliamentarians, 
the plan was christened with the code-name Operation Pigsty. 


Responsibility for the operation fell upon three tried and tested mulitants. 
The first was the plan’s author, who was to take command. His real name, 
Edén Pastora, seems like a poet’s pseudonym in the homeland of Rubén 
Dario 1 A man of forty-two, he has been an active revolutionary militant 
for the past twenty years. Pastora’s marvellous sense of humour cannot 
obscure his aptitude for command. Bom of a conservative family, Jesuit- 
educated at secondary school, he went on to study medicine at the 
University of Guadalajara, Mexico. His three years of university 
education was ın fact spread over five years, since he interrupted it several 
times to return to guerilla warfare in his country: only when defeated 
would he return to medical school. His earliest memory from the age of 
seven was the death of his father, murdered by the National Guard of 
Anastasio Somoza Garch. As commander of the operation, he would 
become number ‘Zero’, following sNuF convention. 


Hugo Torres Jimenez was named second-in-command. A thirty-year-old 
veteran guerrilla, Torres’s political training was as thorough as his 
military preparation. He had taken part ın the famous kidnapping carried 
out at a Somoza family party in 1974. Sentenced to thirty years 
imprisonment is absentia, he had been living clandestinely 1n Managua. As 
in the previous operation, he was to be known as number ‘One’. Number 
“Two’, the only woman of the commando, was Dora Maria Tellez, a very 
lovely, shy and pensive girl of twenty-two; her intelligence and good 
sense would have assured her of great success in any field. She studied 
medicine for three years as well, in Léon. ‘But I gave up out of 
frustration’, she says. ‘It was very disheartening to work so hard, treating 
malnourished children, only to have them back ın the hospital three 
months later in an even worse state of malnutrition.” Dora Maria came 
from the ‘Carlos Fonseca Amador’ guernilla front in the north, and had 
been underground since January 1976. A further twenty-three youths 


1 Rubén Dado’ was the pecudonym of Pla Rubén Garcia Sarmiento, 1867-1916, 
Nicaraguan symbolist author of a volume of poems entitled Agas. (Trans.) 
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completed the commando. They had been carefully selected by the sNLF 
leadership from among the bravest and most experienced guerrilla 
fighters from the various Nicaraguan regional committees. The most 
striking feature of this group was its youth. Excluding Pastora, the 
average age of the commando was twenty; three members were eighteen. 


The commando’s twenty-six members met for the first time in a ‘safe 
house’ in Managua only three days before the date scheduled for the 
operation. With the exception of the first three Numbers, no one knew 
one another nor had any idea of the nature of the mission. They had only 
been warned that it was a bold and extremely dangerous operation. All 
accepted. The sole member of the group who had ever been inside the 
National Palace was Commander Zero; as a very young child, he had 
gone there with his mother to pay their taxes. Number Two, Dora Maria, 
had a vague picture of the Blue Room, where the Chamber of Deputies 
holds session, as she had seen it on television a few times. The rest of the 
group was not only unfamiliar with the National Palace, even from the 
outside, but most of them had never been in Managua before. 
Nevertheless, the three in command had a detailed plan, drawn in the 
somewhat skilled, scientific hand of a sNuF doctor. Several weeks before 
the action, they knew the building by heart, down to the minutest detail, 
as if they had lived there for most of their lives. Tuesday, 22 August was 
chosen for the operation, because the debate on the National Budget that 
day assured a heavier attendance than usual. At 9.30 a.m. on the 
appointed day, when the intelligence network had confirmed that the 
Chamber of Deputies was to meet, the twenty-three young commando 
members were briefed on all the details of the operation. Each was 
assigned a specific mission. They were divided into six squads of four, 
with a complex, but efficient system of numbers for each person 
designating the squad to which he belonged and his position within that 
squad. 


The stroke of genius ın the plan was the idea of posing as a patrol from the 
National Guard’s Infantry School of Basic Training. To carry this off, 
they put on olive-green uniforms prepared in standard sizes by 
underground seamstresses and army boots that had been bought at 
various stores the previous Saturday. Each person was given a knapsack 
with the following equipment: the red and black scarf of the sNLF; two 
handkerchiefs, in case of being wounded; a torch; anti-gas masks and 
goggles, plastic bags to hold water in case of emergency; and a bag of 
bicarbonate of soda to counteract tear-gas. As a group, the commando 
was supplied with ten 14 metre nylon cords, for tying up the hostages, 
and three chains with padlocks to secure all the doors of the National 
Palace from the inside. They carried no medical supplies, because they 
knew that there was first-aid equipment in the Blue Room. Finally, the 
Weapons were handed out. All the weapons were identical to those of the 
National Guard, since almost all of them had been captured in combat. 
The total stock consisted of: two Uzi sub-machine guns, a G-3, an M-3, an 
M-2, twenty Garand nfles, a Browning pistol and fifty hand-grenades. 
Each person had 300 rounds of ammunition. The only objections raised 
came when it was time to cut their hair and shave off their beards, so 
meticulously cultivated on the battlefront. But no member of the 
National Guard is allowed to wear his hair long and only officers are 
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permitted to grow moustaches. Shorn and shaven they had to be, bus 
since at the last minute the sNLF could not find a barber they could trust, 
the commandos had to cut each other’s hair as best they could. A resolute 
female comrade quickly snipped off Dora Maria’s beautiful fighting 
locks, so that the black beret would disguise the fact that she was ə 


woman. 


At 11.50 a.m., late as usual, the Chamber of Deputies opened session io 
the Blue Room. There are only two parties represented: Somoza’s officia) 
Liberal Party and the Conservatives, who play the game of the loyal 
opposition. Through the great glass doors of the main entrance, one can 
see the Liberal and Conservative benches on the right and left 
respectively. Behind the benches of either party is a gallery for party 
supporters and the press box. The Conservative supporters’ gallery has 
been closed for a long time, while that of the Liberals is open and always 
filled with paid followers. That Tuesday ıt was fuller than usual, and there 
were some twenty journalists in the press box. Almost all the Deputies 
were present, and two of them were worth their weight in gold to the 
SNLF: Luis Pallais Debayle, a first cousin of Anastasio Somoza, and José 
Somoza Abrego, the son of General José Somoza, the dictator’s half- 
brother. 


The debate on the National Budget had started when two military-greer 
Ford lorries with green canvas awnings and wooden benches in the rear 
simultaneously pulled up to the two side entrances of the National Palace. 
As expected, a policeman armed with a shotgun was stationed at either 
door. Both guards were so programmed in their routine that they took no 
notice of the fact that the green of these lorries was far shinier than that of 
National Guard lorries. Suddenly, three squads of soldiers rapidly 
descended from each of the lorries to the sound of loud military orders. 
At the east entrance, the first on the ground was Commander Zero, 
followed by three squads. Number Two, Dora Maria, led the third squad. 
The moment he stepped down, Zero shouted out in a strong, 
authoritative voice: ‘Out of the way! The boss 1s coming!’ The 
policeman immediately stepped aside, and Zero left one of his men op 
guard beside him. Followed by his men, Zero climbed the wide staircase 
to the first floor, continuing to scream in the barbarian fashion of the 
National Guard when they announce the arrival of Somoza. Reaching the 
two other policemen, armed with revolvers and truncheons, Zerc 
disarmed one, while Number Two disarmed the other, shouting with the 
same electrifying tone: “The boss is coming!’ Two more guerrillas were 
posted at this spot. By then, the crowds in the corridors were trying tc 
escape, having heard the shouts and seen the armed guards. In Managua 
such behaviour 1s practically a social reflex: when Somoza approaches, 
everyone flees. 


Zero’s specific job was to penetrate the Blue Room and keep all the 
deputies under control, knowing full well that all the Liberals and many 
of the Conservatives were armed. Two’s mission was to give him cover, 
from a position outside the great glass door, where she would overlook 
the main entrance below. They had expected to find a policeman armed 
with a revolver on either side of the glass door. The main entrance below. 
2 cast-iron gate, was guarded by two men armed with a shotgun and 9 
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sub-machine gun; one of them was a captain in the National Guard. Zero 
and Number Two, followed by their squads, forced their way through 
the terrified crowd to the door of the Blue Room. There, they were in for 
a surprise: one of the policemen had a shotgun. “The boss is coming!’, 
Zero shouted again, grabbing the weapon. Number Four disarmed the 
other. These two policemen were the first to understand that something 
was amiss; they escaped down the stairs to the street. At this point, the 
two guards at the main entrance opened fire on Number Two’s men, who 
returned a volley. The captain in the National Guard died on the spot and 
the other guard was wounded. The main entrance was left unguarded 
momentarily, but Number Two left a few men spread out to cover it. As 
pre-arranged, upon hearing the first shots, the Sandinistas posted at the 
side doors disarmed and chased off the policemen. They then shut the 
doors from the inside, secunng them with the chains and padlocks, and 
ran through the aimlessly scurrying and panic-stricken crowd to reinforce 
therr comrades. 


Meanwhile, Number Two moved past the entrance to the Blue Room and 
reached the congressional bar at the end of the hall. Pushing open the 
door with her m-1 rifle, ready to shoot, all she found was a bunch of men 
huddled together, lying on the blue carpet. They were an assortment of 
Deputies who, when they heard the shots, had thrown themselves to the 
floor; their bodyguards surrendered without struggle, thinking that the 
commando really were the National Guard. Zero then, with the barrel of 
his G-3, pushed open the wide ground-glass door to the Blue Room. He 
found the Chamber of Deputies completely paralysed: forty-nine ashen- 
faced men looked toward the door ın absolute bewilderment. Fearing 
that he would be recognized, since some of them had been fellow students 
at his Jesuit school, Zero sprayed the ceiling with bullets, yelling: “The 
Guard! Everyone hit the floor.’ All the Deputies, except Pallais Debayle, 
threw themselves down behind the desks. Pallais, who was speaking on 
the phone, stood petrified. Later on, the Deputies were to explain the 
reason for their sudden terror: they thought that the National Guard had 
risen against Somoza and were coming to shoot them. 


Meanwhile, ın the east wing of the building, when Number One heard the 
first shots his men already had the two policemen on the first floor under 
control. He made his way to the Ministry of the Interior, at the end of the 
corridor. In contrast to Zero’s squads, Number One’s men entered in 
military formation; squad members were posted along the path to carry 
out their assigned missions. The third squad, led by Number Three, was 
pushing open the door to the Ministry of the Interior, just as Zero’s burst 
of gunfire resounded throughout the building. In the Ministry vestibule 
they ran into the Minister’s bodyguards, a captain and a lieutenant in the 
National Guard, who had heard the shots and were about to rush out. 
Number Three’s squad gave them no time to fire. They then went 
through the doors at the other end of the vestibule, and found themselves 
in a comfortable, air-conditioned office. A very tall, somewhat 
cadaverous man, some fifty-two years of age, stood behind the desk. Of 
his own accord, he raised his hands over his head. He was no other than 
the agranomist, José Antonio Mora, the Minister of the Interior and the 
congressional choice to succeed Somoza. Though he was carrying a 
Browning pistol in his belt and four full magazines in his pocket, Mora 
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gave ın without even knowing to whom he was surrendering. 


Meanwhile, Number One had reached the rear door of the Blue Room 
jumping over the mass of men and women lying on the floor. Pushing tht 
door open, he froze in his tracks. There was Zero, striding toward the 
chairman’s table, screaming out insults. But Number One could not set 
anyone else in the room; his first thought was that the operation hac 
failed. The same idea occurred to Number Two. She was coming throug 
the glass door at just that moment, marching the Deputies she had founc 
in the bar, with their hands over their heads, into the room. Within a feu 
seconds, it dawned on them both why the room seemed empty: all the 
Deputies were lying on the floor behind the desks. At that very moment 
outside, a brief exchange of gunfire was heard. Zero walked out of the 
room, to see a patrol of the National Guard, led by a captain, shooting 
from the main entrance below at the guerrillas posted outside the Blue 
Room. He hurled a fragmentation grenade and put an end to the attack. A 
breathless silence descended on the enormous building, now locked witl 
heavy steel chains; no less than 2,500 people lay face down contemplatiny 
their future. As planned, the whole operation had taken exactly thre 
minutes. 


Anastasio Somoza Debayle, the fourth member of the dynasty that ha 
oppressed Nicaragua for over forty years, learned of the events as he sa 
down to lunch in the air-conditioned basement of his private ‘bunker’ 
His immediate reaction was to order an indiscriminate barrage on the 
National Palace. The order was sent down, but the military patrol couk 
not get near the building, for the intense fire-power of the Sandinist: 
squads, firing out of the windows on all four sides of the building, kep 
them pinned down. A helicopter strafed the palace windows for fiftees 
minutes, leaving one guerrilla, Number Sixty-Two, wounded in the leg 
Twenty minutes after ordering the siege, Somoza received the first cal 
from the National Palace. His cousin Pallais Debayle was on the line 
relaying the sNLF’s first message: either cease firing or we start executing 
hostages, one every two hours until you start negotiating on ow 
demands. At this point, Somoza called off the siege. 


A short while later, he received another call from Pallais Debayle. Th: 
SNLF was proposing that three Nicaraguan bishops serve as meditators 
They were Mgr. Miguel Obando y Bravo, Archbishop of Managua, whi 
had served as a mediator ın the 1974 Somoza party seige, Mgr. Manue 
Salazar y Espinosa, Bishop of Léon, and Mgr. Leovigildo Lope 
Vitona, Bishop of Granada. As it turned out, these three men were i+ 
Managua for a special meeting. Somoza accepted. Later on, at the 
suggestion of the Sandinistas, the Ambassadors of Costa Rica anc 
Panama joined the bishops as mediators. On their side, the Sandinista: 
entrusted the difficult task of negotiating to the tenacity and goo 
judgement of Number Two. Her first job, which was completed by 
2.45 p-m, was to deliver the list of demands to the bishops. The demand 
were as follows: the immediate release of all political prisoners; th: 
broadcast and publication of military bulletins and an accompanyiny 
political statement; the withdrawal of armed personnel from within 30 
metres of the National Palace; the acceptance of the striking hospits 
workers’ demands; $10 million; and safe conduct for the commando anı 
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liberated prisoners, once an agreement had been reached. 


So the negotiations began on Tuesday itself, continued all night, and 
were completed on Wednesday around 6 p.m. During this period, the 
negotiators went to the National Palace five times, including one visit at 
three o’clock on the Wednesday morning. In the course of the first 
twenty-four hours, there seemed to be no sign of agreement. One of the 
SNLF demands—to have their military bulletins and lengthy prepared 
political statement read over the radto—was unacceptable for Somoza. 
But another was impossible to fulfil: the freeing of all the political 
prisoners on the list. Intentionally included on this list were twenty 
Sandinista prisoners who had, without a doubt, died in pmson. The 
Government had refused to acknowledge the existence of these victims of 
torture and summary execution. 


Somoza sent three unsigned replies to the National Palace. They were 
impeccably typed on an electric typewriter, but composed in an informal 
and cunningly ambiguous style. He would never put forward a counter- 
proposal, but tned to evade the guernilas’ terms. It was clear from the 
first message that he wanted to stall for time, convinced as he was that 
twenty-five adolescents were incapable of controlling 2,500 anxious, 
hungry and exhausted people for any length of ume. So his first insolently 
Olympian reply, at 9 p.m. on Tuesday, called for twenty-four hours to 
think it over. 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT ANASTASIO SOMOZA’S FIRST REPLY TO THE 
SANDINISTAS WHO HAD TAKEN OVER THE NATIONAL PALACE. 


(22 Angust, 9 p-m.) 


We have received your stated demands via the most Honourable and 
Reverend Mgrs. Manuel Salazar y Espinosa, Miguel Obando y Bravo and 
Leovigildo Lopez Vitoria. 


First and foremost, the removal of the dead and wounded and the 
evacuation of women and children from the National Palace are 
prerequisites for our entering into negotiations on the stated demands. 


We have read your terms carefully, and are presently analysing them in 
order to reach a reasoned conclusion. However, we believe that there are 
a number of factors over which the Nicaraguan government does not 
exert exclusive control that affect the fulfilment of your demands. For 
these reasons, we require a further twenty-four hours to reply to your 
demands. 


(The Sandmistas underlined the words ‘a number of factors over which the 
Nicaraguan government does not exert exclusive control that affect the fulfilment of 
your demands’. They also ynderlined ‘twenty-four hours. At the bottom of the 
original script of Somoza’s latter, provided by the guerrillas, was a question mark. 
The final words ‘reply to yonr demands’ were written in long band.) 


However, by Somoza’s second message at 8 a.m. on Wednesday, 
although he had now replaced arrogance with threats, he was beginning 
to yield to the demands. 
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TEXT OF SOMOZA’S SECOND REPLY TO THE SANDINISTAS. 
(One of the guerrillas had written at the top of the page ‘23 Angust 1978, 9 a.m.) 


The government wishes to impress upon you not only the delicate nature 
of the situation confronting tt, but also the difficult position in which you 
have placed yourselves by holding the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies and hundreds of innocent persons hostage. In the hope of 
avoiding bloodshed, the government will enable you to leave freely and 
guarantee the safe conduct of the commando to the country of your 
choice, provided that said country is in agreement. 


Likewise, the government is willing to release the prisoners mentioned 
on your lists in so far as they are under the jurisdiction of the appropriate 
Nicaraguan authorities. 


The above-mentioned commando and pnsoners must leave the country 
this afternoon once all the hostages held by you have been released. 


(Commander Two bad written on the same piece of paper: ‘1. Release of the 
Prisoners. 2. Commando and prisoners to leave. Demands: 1. Publication of 


communiquds.’ ) 


The reason for this turn-about was clear. The mediators had gone 
through the National Palace at 3 a.m. and found that Somoza was sorely 
mistaken in his assumptions. On their own initiative, the guerrillas had 
evacuated the few pregnant women and children, and had handed over 
the dead and wounded soldiers to the Red Cross. The atmosphere within 
the building was quiet and orderly. The lower-ranking staff had gathered 
in the ground-floor offices; many slept peacefully in armchairs and at 
desks, others were absorbed ın amusements they had devised. There was 
not the slightest trace of hostility toward the uniformed youths who 
inspected the room every four hours. To the contrary: coffee had been 
prepared for them 1n some of the public offices, and many of the hostages 
had expressed their sympathy and solidarity with their captors, some even 
putting it down in writing. Many asked to remain as voluntary hostages. 
In the Blue Room, where the prize hostages were concentrated, the 
mediators witnessed a mood as calm as that found on the ground floor. 
None of the Deputies had put up the least struggle; they had easily been 
disarmed; and as time passed, they began to show a growing bitterness 
toward Somoza and his stalling tactics. The guerrillas, for their part, were 
confident and polite, but equally determined. Their response to the 
second message was firm: if there were no definitive answer to their 
demands in four hours’ time, they would begin executing hostages. 


By then, Somoza must have realized the foolhardiness of his previous 
assumptions. He was beginning to fear a popular uprising, the signs of 
which were becoming increasingly evident ın various parts of the 
country. Thus in his third message to the guerrillas, at 1.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, he gave in to the demand that he had most bitterly opposed: 
to broadcast the sNLF political statement over all the nation’s radio 
networks. At 6 p.m., after two-and-a-half hours, the broadcast was over. 
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TEXT OF SOMOZA’$ THIRD REPLY TO THE SANDINISTAS. 
(Ons of the gmerrillas had written below ‘23 Angust, 1.30 p.m.) 


The government will order the broadcast and publication of the 
communiqués and military bulletins stipulated by you, once a final accord 
has been reached. (The Sandinistas underlined the last words of sentence.) 


The government also guarantees the safe-conduct of the commando to 
the country designated by them, from whom permission has been 


granted. 


Likewise, the government is willing to release the prisoners on your list ın 
so far as they are under the jurisdiction of the appropriate Nicaraguan 
authorities. (The Sandanistas drew an arrow pointing at the word ‘under’ .) 


The government offers the sum of $500,000, all the cash available at short 
notice. (After ‘the sum of, President Somoza bad left a blank. The figure 
$500,000 was written in by hand. The Samdinistas put three exclamation points in 
Front of the number.) 


In exchange, the government requires the immediate release of all 
hostages and the departure of the commando and released prisoners no 
later than three hours after the arrangement is confirmed. The mediators 
will negotiate an agreement satisfactory to both parties as to the 
implementation of the above-mentioned stipulations, including the 
determination of the location where the exchange is to take place. (The 
guerrillas underlined ‘mo later than three bours and ‘megotiate an agreement’. Below 
the texi they jotted down: ‘1. Statement. 2. 3 military bulletins. 3. Commumigut. 23 


Angust, 1.30 p.m. 


Although no agreement had es yet been reached, it seems that in fact by 
Wednesday mid-day Somoza was ready to give in. For at this point, the 
political prisoners in Managua had received instructions to pack their 
bags and to be ready to leave. Most had heard of the operations from their 
guards, many of whom had expressed their secret sympathy with their 
cause. Political prisoners held in the country’s hinterland were being 
transported to Managua far before any agreement was apparent. 


Meanwhile, the Panamanian Security Service had informed General 
Omar Torrijos that a middle-ranking Nicaraguan official desired to know 
whether he would be willing to send an airplane for the guerrillas and 
liberated prisoners. Torrijos agreed to do so. A few minutes later, he 
received a phone call from the President of Venezuela, Carlos Andres 
Perez, who was well-informed on the negotiations and particularly 
concerned about the fate of the Sandinistas. He wanted to co-ordinate the 
transport operation with his Panamanian opposite number. That 
evening, the Panamanian Government hired 2 commercial Electra from 
the Copa Company, while Venezuela sent a gigantic Hercules. Both 
planes stood waiting at Panama airport, ready to take off the moment the 
negotiations were completed. 
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The final demands by the Sandinistas were that neither military personnel 
nor any sort of trafic should be visible along the route to the airport. 
Neither of these conditions were met. The Government put the Nettonal 
Guard on the streets to prevent any demonstration of popular support. A 
vain precaution, for the passage of the school bus brought thunderous 
applause, and people poured into the streets to celebrate the victory. An 
ever-growing motorcade of automobiles and motorcycles pursued the 
bus to the airport. Deputy Eduardo Chamorto was noticeably taken 
aback by this explosion of popular euphoria. Commander One, sitting 
beside him, feeling relieved, quipped: ‘Look at that. It’s the only thing 
money can’t buy.’ 


Translated by Anns Bailey and Josep Llobera 


© Gabriel Garcia Márquez/ Agencia Literaria Carmen Balcells, 1978. 
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review 


In Search of Sadat Michael Gilsenan 


‘I, Anwar el-Sadat, a peasant born and brought up on the banks of the 
Nile—where man first witnessed the dawn of time—present this book to 
readers everywhere.’ The tone of voice is lofty. The gaze that seems, in 
the cover photograph, to be both inward to some hidden wisdom and 
outward beyond the world, is balanced, grave and calm. From the Nile 
flows an untroubled certainty. From it springs too an identity that is 
presented as organic: ‘I can never lose my way because I know thet I have 
living roots there, deep down in the soil of my village, in that land out of 
which I grew, like the trees and the plants’, and historic: “this is the story 
of my life, which is at the same time the story of Egypt since 1918, for so 
destiny has decreed.”! 


This andante serioso is not the marking for the first few bars of the piece 
only, but establishes the overall unchanging tempo and rhythm 
Essentially, despite the questioning that 1s hinted at in the title “In Searct 
of Identity’ but nowhere else, this is a He/denleben rather than a quest. Anc 
it is a hero’s life in one key, without modulations. Above all, it is a work 
without contradictions, at least for its composer. It is an autobiography ip 
which chronology and history, even more significantly perhaps any of the 
social transformations of the society which the author now leads through 
one of the most complex periods of its long and complex progress, are 
curiously underplayed, even disregarded. Since mere sequence or event 
are of hardly any fundamental importance, the book can be opened and 
read at any point and started again at any other, like a series of 
meditations. 


Such a deliberately unproblematic book confronts any reader with a real 
puzzle. What exactly is this text one is reading, so opaque in its generality, 
so unparticular, non-specific, so full of silences? Does its studied refuga 
to ask questions, analyse self or society, say a great deal or very little abour 
Sadat’s own position and the balance of social forces in Egypt? Is it, ir 
short, as unproblematic as it seems? One of the answers to these basic 
questions lies in the treatment of the ghostly figure that flits uneasily ir 
and out of some of these pages. President Nasser presents President Sadar 
with a dilemma that has arisen in other régimes of the modern worlc 
(Russia and China in their very different ways are only the two mos 
obvious examples). How do you kill a dead king? And when you are hi 
recognized successor, the victor in an internal power struggle for hit 
throne, how do you both consolidate his legacy, since you are structurally 
part of it, and dismantle that same legacy, since you represent differen: 
constellations of social, political and economic interests? 


1 Anwar cl Sadat, In Search of Identity, Collins, London and Harper and Row, New Yor 
1978. 
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Sadat is a product of the revolution of 1952 that removed the monarchy. 
But he is profoundly hostile to ‘Nasserism’, and especially to the 
revolution’s post-1961 phase, the ‘socialist’? or—as he would express it— 
‘Russian’ and ‘power-centre’ phase. He was a member, a founder 
member, of the group that made the revolution. In some ways, indeed, he 
is a much more typical figure of it than Nasser himself. Sadat is the 
conservative, pragmatic, pious respecter of private property and wealth: 
a product of a village élite, for his father had some land, secure 
government employment and education, all very much the exception to 
the rule in the Egyptian countryside. As 2 young officer he was 
nationalist, religious and anti-imperialist, but with no theoretical or 
developed ideology beyond the need to drive the British from Egypt. He 
had no political background, but was profoundly hostile to the old 
political class of large landed estate owners (the pashas) and their allies 
based on the banks, the professions and the upper reaches of commerce 
and industry. 


There was no Lenin among these men of 1952, 80 often drawn from the 
provincial petty bourgeoisie and finding their inspiration in army groups 
that welded them effectively together within a common framework and 
provided the organization and means to realize the dream of Egyptian 
independence from foreign domination. Neither was it a revolutionary 
army, formed in conflict with entrenched ruling classes by a Mao 
Tse-tung for the purposes of transforming society at the base. It was 
rather a pre-existing organization and means of control, an epparatus of 
the state, a machine without either programme or ideology: an 
instrument without a party, and which had to become its own political 
arm, a8 it were, though the Free Officers (as they were called) had not 
originally thought through the implications of such a development. 
There were grounds for a Stalin, then, 1f one may put it that way, but a 
Stalin without the predecessors to provide the legitimation and theory of 
Marxism and Lenin’s teachings as a foundation. All attempts at imposing 
a party from the top, of course, were ultimately and inevitably ineffective. 
No such party ever had, or was intended to have, even semi-autonomy 
from the state apparatus of control and decision-making: ıt never had any 
organic link to the mass of the people. 


“Arab socialism’, and even more ‘Nassensm’, crystallized in opposition to 
imperialism in the Middle East, especially in the conflict with Israel, 
which was seen as a colontal and military society and a bridgehead of the 
West. If Russia became the great power helpmeet of Egypt, it was not 
because of a worked-out and inevitable logic of the revolution, but 
because the West, correctly seeing in Nasser and the heterogenous social 
forces he represented a threat to 1ts ¢radstional forms of domination of the 
area, drove him into Russian arms by backing off the Aswan dam project 
and by the politically infantile fantasy of the Suez invasion. Nasser 
became, and deservedly, a symbol and charismatic emblem of the 
colonized, the non-aligned, the Third World. 


The cult of the leader went hand-in-hand domestically with a build-up of 
the instruments of control and organization—the military intelligence 
services and the bureaucracy. The latter was a means to absorb thousands 
into guaranteed government positions, and eventually became, because 
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of its sheer size and inefficiency, a source of frustration of the régime’s 
policies and a constant object of vain fulminations by government and 
press. ‘The Army’ became even more the bearer of the revolution, the 
ideal career for an aspiring member of the new élite, and the political 
centre and source of power and legitimacy. And, ın all these aspects, it was 
profoundly affected by two crucial moments: the war in North Yemen in 
the early sixties, in which it struggled often unsuccessfully at great cost 
against the royalist guerrillas; and the débacle of the 1967 Six Days’ War 
against Israel. That latter humiliation traumatized Egypt in a way, and to 
a depth, which it 1s still difficult for an outsider to grasp. 


So by Nasser’s death ın 1970, historical processes had already set in train a 
kind of “de-Stalinization’. The hero/founder, who reached his apotheosis 
in 1956 and the years immediately following, died having seen the tide 
turn against him: an ossified state apparatus; a discredited army; the 
political implications of oil and what it would do to shift the balance of 
power ın the Middle East, with the much-hated conservative Saudi 
dynasty now helping to bail out post-1967 Egypt; a far-reaching cnsis of 
inflation and decline ın the country’s economic position. It has, therefore, 
been relatively easy for Sadat to ‘act the role of Khrushchev’, because the 
structural foundations for such a performance were already laid. 


This book shows Sadat’s way of dealing with his relationship to the 
revolution of 1952 and its leader. The revolution is both appropriated and 
devalued in certain key political and economic aspects. In this account, it 
was Anwar el-Sadat who dictated a peace treaty to be made with the 
Germans during the Second World War (the plane carrying the plan to 
Rommel crashed and the pilot was killed), plotted the assassination of a 
leading pro-Britsh politician, and drew up a scheme for an army coup 
that failed only because other units did not turn up at the appointed place. 
It was Anwar el-Sadat who founded the Free Officers and raised the 
political consciousness of his colleagues. Nasser only took over when 
Sadat had to go to prison. Anwar 1s the only one who suffered for the 
cause. He was also ‘the only member of the Revolutionary Command 
Council who had to be in the thick of events’, and ıt is this quality and the 
fact that he was the only ‘mythical hero’ the masses had in 1952 (following 
the assassination referred to in his other exploits) that made the other 
members of the new régime so envious that they tried always to exclude 
him from power. So through all the vulgar politics of the ‘power centres’, 
and particularly when, in the sixties, the revolution had turned into a 
‘huge, dark and terrible pit’ (the period of the attempt to liquidate the 
fortunes of the rich families), Sadat 1s both present and yet absent. While 
Nasser becomes ever more suspicious, filled with hate, surrounded by 
Moscow-oritentated faction leaders, Sadat stands aside and preserves the 
pure flame of true morals and lofty ideals, emerging only to lead people 
into the light of the post-revolutionary period. 


There are certain brief flashes which illuminate what Sadat means when 
he indicts the ideology of Nasser’s Egypt as, quite simply, ‘hate’, and the 
society as one in which ‘people became unprecedentedly matenalistic’ as 
they always do ‘where man’s value is always determined by social needs’.? 
1 Ibid. pp 87 and 82-3. 
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It is noticeable that concrete attempts to control or change the 
distribution of wealth meet with very sharp, almost violent, 
denunciations from the President, despite his strictures on materialism. 
Referring to ‘a millionaire, a member of a class of parvenus often referred 
to as the war rich... who went about in rags so that the government 
would think him impoverished’ (when his money was threatened by 
Nasserite laws of 1961), Sadat makes a revealing comment: ‘Down their 
long history the Egyptian people have always found a means of deceiving 
oppressive rulers, especially ween that ruler’s orders went counter to 
their wishes and their interests.’ 


Here 1s a characteristic ideological blend: champion of the ‘natural’ nights 
of property and wealth and holder of power through which such rights 
are piven full range, it is loftily unconcerned with power and mere 
material things at all. Rather it is centred on ‘love’, ‘the individual’, the 
‘inner self and not materialism and ‘social needs’ which pervert the 
harmonious sanctity of the Egyptian family under the paternal and 
transcendent guidance of its father. Woe betide the erring child whose 
social needs lead him into criticism or strikes or street demonstrations! 
The structures of Egyptian society, structures that are conspicuously 
ignored in this book, currently present enormous problems and 
blockages, though readers of the autobiography will not find them in 
these pages. What is perhaps most significant is that no one class or 
fraction of a class is dominant, and that Sadat himself is very mucha figure 
of a period in which different and changing economic, political and 
ideological interests are in alliance and conflict. He is an autocrat whose 
strength and weakness derive from an ‘in-between’ and transitional 
position, that both gives him room for manoeuvre and yet at the same 
time constantly brings him up against obstacles and restrictions. 


The public sector established under Nasser remains highly significant, 
accounting for over four-fifths of domestic production. The big four 
state Egyptian banks depend for their profitability on their monopolies 
on public-sector activity (of which financing the new cotton crop is only 
one example). And these monopolies naturally contradict the interests of 
the multiplying foreign banks upon whom so much of Egypt’s 
international economic position now depends. Not least, the state sector 
has offered and continues to offer enormous opportunities for empire- 
building, particularly ın construction and services, and for highly 
profitable linkages with private entrepreneurs, many of whom would be 
hornfied to have their lucrative sub-contracting arrangements with the 
public sector disrupted. Low productivity, outdated industnal plant and 
a desperate lack of investment (because, ister alta, there are far swifter and 
larger short-term profits to be made elsewhere) do not mean that the 
dissolution of the public sector 1s either easy or universally demanded. 


The bureaucracy, virtually autonomous as a branch of government with 
the capacity to stifle administration, might be called almost dynamic ın its 
resistance to efficiency. It is a major reason for the failure to utilize even 
the inadequate aid that Egypt has received from outside to cover her for 
the endless drain on her resources. The desperate throw of the trip to 
Jerusalem relates to the constant crippling outlay on defence as well as an 
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attempt to alter the geo-politics of the Middle East as a whole, making 
Egypt once again the leading force ın the region. 


More important than all the dramatyc moves, and perhaps still the key to 
Egypt on all the different social and economic levels, is the countryside. 
And here I am not talking of the data so beloved of experts: that salinity 
in the soil has increased enormously since the High Dam was constructed 
without a thorough overhaul of the land drainage system; that hundreds 
of thousands of precious acres have been lost to building (much of it 
profiteering and speculative to take advantage of the huge inflation of 
urban and rural land); that much trumpeted land reclamation schemes are 
unlikely even remotely to relieve the enormous import bill for foodstuffs 
or to provide living space for the constantly increasing population (2'5 
per cent per annum). None of these, and a thousand other often quoted 
statistics, are as important as the social bases of relations in the 
countryside. 


Recent studies show that the vaunted land reform of the fifties and sixties 
has worked to consolidate the position of the medium landowners (say 
those possessing 20—100 acres), at the expense of a growing stratum of 
those cultivating tiny plots often insufficient for subsistence, and an army 
of landless labourers. These are compelled to migrate to the towns, to live 
in a collapsing urban environment where they exist in hand-to-mouth 
fashion from every kind of expedient and casual employment, or to join 
gangs of labourers working away from their home areas under conditions 
that would make Cesar Chavez turn pale. The enormous pressure on 
tenant cultivators, who have recently been deprived of many of the 
safeguards of tenancy guaranteed by Nasser’s legislation, exacerbates a 
social disprivilege and inequality already intensified by rising costs of 
living and the need to compete for subsistence wages in a setting of labour 
surplus. The lower ranks of the peasantry have to cultivate to fill 
government quotas at below market prices (thus subsidizing other 
sectors), while the mcher peasants can turn to intensive capitalist 
cultivation of untaxed and highly profitable citrus and other cash crops. 
The same class of rural owners for whose support the régime must strive, 
these medium and large landowners, grow and profit in a system which 
creates a whole range of social and economic problems that ultumetely 
threaten the bases of the régime and tts policies. 


These developments raise two other important points. First, they explain 
the otherwise surprising re-emergence of the Wafd party, which led the 
post-First World War struggle against the British. This was banned 
under Nasser, and was always based on relations of production ın the 
countryside dominated by large landowners controlling a fragmented 
and dependent population. The shrillness of the government’s recent 
attacks on the ‘feudalist pashas’ reflects an awareness that the Wafd, 
heterogeneous and amorphous as it yet 13, disposes of a traditional 
political capital that—twenty five years after its proscription—has not 
been destroyed, because the rural economic and social relations upon 
which it largely rested were not ın fact transformed. The contempt of this 
‘old’ party, with its agricultural bourgeoisie and allied liberal professions, 
for what ıt sees as the parvenus and nouveaux riches of the Sadatian ‘new 
class’, is as great as their loathing of Nasser himself. 
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Secondly, the cities are filled with an expanding ‘marginal’ stratum that 
can flood out onto the streets if its conditions become too desperate. This | 
it did in the nots of January 1977, when food subsidies were suddenly 
withdrawn as the result of a staggering political obtuseness, that only the 
IMF and subservient technocrats could have contrived. Moreover, from 
the ranks of an insecure urban petty bourgeoisie, itself keenly exposed to 
economic pressures, there has arisen once again the Muslim Brothers, 
another ghost from the past that turns out to be uncomfortably real. Until 
banned by Nasser, this was an important religious and political force in 
Egyptian society. In the aftermath of the defeat of 1967 and ın the long 
current crisis, religious groups of populist, fundamentalist persuasion 
calling for a return to the full Islamic law and the founding of a truly 
religious society ın place of what is, for the most extreme of them, a 
society of unbelievers, are a constant source of uncertainty to the 
government. Nervous attempts to nde the religious tiger on the saddle of 
official piety, prompted by the not disinterested concern of Saudis and 
Libyans to promote their brands of Islam and meddle in Egyptian 
politics, are thoroughly unconvincing to the masses. The latter are quite 
likely to qualify as cynical opportunism and hypocrisy the glitteringly 
ostentatious new mosques that are being constructed. The Felliniesque 
scenes of some of the new rich besporting themselves in the luxury hotels 
that are the most telling symbols of a burgeoning construction and 
services sector, with an attendant web of speculation and corruption, are 
fit targets for the mordant irony of the Egyptian people. 


Small wonder that remedies are sought with increasing desperation. Oil 
production, emigrants’ remittances (something like 10 per cent of the 
labour force now works outside Egypt, in everything from unskilled 
labouring tasks to engineering), tourism and Suez Canal revenues are all 
anxiously looked to for growing help. More radically, Sadat’s Egypt 
seeks salvation in dependency, prmarily on America. She will go to an 
Israel: Canossa if the passage can possibly be arranged without total 
humiliation and isolation. Indebted and controlled by conservative Arab 
financing and Western banks, she is ready for military adventures as a 
Western surrogate in Africa (in Chad, Zaire, Somalia, Sudan, Libya). To 
some critics, the ‘For Sale’ sign 1s up outside the door. 


The attempt to establish 2 tame political pluralism has already foundered, 
partly because the Wafd, even after a few months of its second coming, 
was clearly capable of mounting a challenge for which the President was 
simply not prepared. It had to be checked. But the forces it represents 
cannot, of course, be merely proscribed. The party has, astutely, ‘put 
itself on ice’, well aware that the setback is temporary. On the other hand 
distinguished representatives of the Nasser period, such as the ex-editor 
of al Abram (the leading Egyptian daily paper) Muhammed Hassanain 
Haykal, and well known left-wing writers such as Muhammed Sid 
Ahmed, one of Egypt’s most acute political analysts, have been 
summoned to meet the socialist procurator general to account for 
themselves. So have dozens of Egyptian journalists working overseas, 
whose views were thought to be less lofty than the government they 
described. 


Just as the 1977 nots produced panicky laws of extreme savagery against 
strikes, demonstrations and associations, so the appearance of a left party, 
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with its highly articulate and critical weekly newspaght «/ Abali, and o 
the Wafd led to a referendum earlier this year which had quite extra 
ordinary terms. It prohibits political participation, state and public secto: 
positions and work in the media to those who are ‘opposed to divine law 
and religion’. It also restricts those who ‘perverted’ (a typically Sadatiar 
word) political activity before the 1952 revolution, , and those who injure 
‘national unity’. The President’s decision to found his own party mas 
institutionalize a personal following, but it does not even begin to toucl 
the foundations of the contradictions in Egyptian society. The search fo 
identity ın Egypt 1s not the rather bland and unproblematic business tha 
is pictured here for Western consumption. It 1s a mass of forces in grea 
tension. Sadat represents and crystallizes those tensions as they affec 
certain classes and groups in Egyptian society. In that sense his auto 
biography does indeed reveal, beneath its untroubled surface, a preat dea 
about Egypt’s destiny. 
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The April 1978 rising in Kabul took the world by surprise. At first its real 
gents were shrouded in mystery; but it soon transpired that the main posts 
in the new government were to be filled not by the officers who had 
»verthrown Mohammad Daud, but by civilian members of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA)—in effect, the local Communist 
Party. International reactions soon provided confirmation that a significant 
political shift had occurred: that a major revolutionary process had 
ainexpectedly opened up in a backward, but strategically vital, area of 
Central Asia. Since then, Fidel Castro has singled out Afghanistan as a new 
member of the ‘revolutionary family’. At the same time, old divisions in the 
@DPA have sharply re-emerged, without agreement among foreign 
observers as to their cause. In this issue of the Review, Fred Halliday— 
author of ‘Arabia without Sultans’ and the newly published ‘Iran: 
Dictatorship and Development’—provides the first full-length study in any 
language of the historical background, political origins and experience to 
date of the Afghan revolution. Without minimizing the exiguous working- 
class base of the new régime, the forbidding material constraints with 
which it must contend, or the limitations of the PDPA’s own formation, 
Halliday argues convincingly that socialists should pay close attention to 
events in Afghanistan, and should welcome the overall course they have 
taken to date as an inspiriting further blow against imperialism in the 
seventies, in the wake of its defeats in Vietnam and Angola. 


Ernesto Laclau’s ‘Politica and Ideology in Marxist Theory’ (NLB 1977) has 
been widely read and commented upon since its appearance a year ago. 
Most debate has centred on the political implications of Laclau’s thesis that 
the Left has paid insufficient attention to the specifically ideological appeal 
of fasciam. Here, by contrast, Nicos Mouzelis looks at the methodological 
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basis Ot Laciau’s views, Witn special empnasis on nis general account 0 
populism; readers will recall Mouzelis’s discussion of Balkan populism i 
his article on the Greek elections in NLR 108. His criticism focuses upo! 
what he contends is an omission by Laclau of the organizations 
concomitants and consequences of diverse social ideologies, and 
tendency to present elements of ideological discourses as essentially class 
neutral. 


The relationship between ideology and infrastructural determinations i 
also at the centre of Maurice Godelier’s article in this issue, although her 
the object of inquiry is ‘primitive’ rather than peripheral-capitalis 
societies. Godelier draws upon a wealth of recent research in anthropolog 
to address a series of more general conceptual and theoretical problem 
connected with the modes of class rule and the material basis < 
superstructures. In particular, he stresses the historical and material origin 
of class differentiation, as against all psychologistic explanations in term 
of alleged inherent human desires for domination or subjection. 


Piero Sraffa is best known on the Left for his undermining of neo-classics 
economics, and for the challenge which his work poses to Marxist valu 
theory. Many will also be familiar with his role in maintaining contact wit 
Gramsci during the latter’s imprisonment, and in helping to save hie priso 
writings for posterity. Some will perhaps be aware of his importance fc 
Keynes and for Wittgenstein. Nevertheless, Sraffa remains a little-know 
and enigmatic figure, difficult to place in the history of twentieth-centur 
socialism. The dossier of texts on Sraffa translated here was compiled fc 
‘Rinascita’, weekly of the Italian Communist Party, on the occasion < 
Sraffa’s eightieth birthday in August 1978. It represents an accomplishe 
example of PCI cultural policy: although its ecumenical approach dos 
blur some substantial issues of scientific theory and of political practice, tt 
range and depth of treatment adds materially to our knowledge of 
complex and fascinating intellectual protagonist of our epoch. 


‘red Halliday 


Revolution in Afghanistan 


Jn 27 April 1978 the world heard that there had been a successful military coup in 
Afghanistan. The régime headed by Mohammad Daud, which had itself come to 
ower through a coup in July 1973, had been suddenly overthrown by tanks and 
et planes that struck in the Afghan capital, Kabul. At first it seemed as if this was 
yet another military intervention which, although violent and abrupt, involved 
10 major shift in the policies, social character or international alignment of those 
n power: a change comparable to Daud’s own coup, or to others in neighbouring 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, and the Arab world. Yet within days it became clear that 
‘he announcements of radical change coming over Radio Kabul were more than 
ust the ritual demagogy of military coups: something rather more substantial had 
yecurred. 


[n the first place, the coup, although carried out by the military, reflected much 
wider political forces. It had been preceded by mass popular demonstrations in 
<abul, and as thousands of people flocked to inspect Daud’s conquered palace, 
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now renamed the House of the People, it became evident that ıt had 
ousted a hated régime and at least temporarily embodied the hopes of a 
wide section of the population. At the same time it became clear that the 
coup was not just the product of a conspiracy »ithi# the military, but had 
been carried out on the instructions of an underground Marxist political 
organization whose membership was overwhelmingly civilian. This at 
once distinguished the new rulers from other radical military régimes in 
the Arab world, South Asia or Ethiopia. Moreover, it was this civilian 
organization, the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), 
about which the rest of the world had previously been quite ignorant, that 
quickly established its predominance with a new government, headed by 
Nur Mohammad Taraki. The novel character of the new régime soon 
became even more apparent. It committed itself to land reform, to 
equality of the nationalities, to emancipating women, to a solution of the 
nomadic question. So it was that at a time and in a place suspected by few, 
and in a country renowned only for colonial war and narcotic plenitude, a 
revolutionary process of some description had begun. 


International Context and Internal Conditions 


However surprising the events of April, it has not taken long for the 
international response to assume its form. The ussr and its allies have 
moved with considerable decision to support the new régime, and the 
Soviet commitment to the pppa has been made abundantly clear. 
Reactions elsewhere have been predictably hostile. The usa was, it has 
been reported, caught unawares by the pppa’s seizure of power, although 
its Iranian clients in sAvAK were not.! For years the Americans had relied 
on an equilibrium with the Soviet Union in Afghanistan: focusing short- 
sightedly on the strategic aspect alone of their policies, they ignored the 
unfolding social dynamic within Afghanistan itself and complacently 
expected the corrupt tribal régime to continue for the indefinite future. 
Within weeks, however, the us government was waging a propaganda 
offensive against what it again construed in uniquely strategic terms as a 
Soviet advance in Afghanistan—comparable to Angola and Ethiopia— 
and a conference of 270 US experts met under NATO auspices in Annapolis 
to reflect upon this new development. Referring back to Kupling’s 
description of Anglo-Russian rivalry in Afghanistan as “The Great 
Game’, one American strategic expert declared: “The “Great Game” is 
over and the Russians have won ıt." 


Alarm of equal magnitude has been manifest in three of Afghanistan’s 
neighbours—Pakistan, Iran and China. Afghanistan has long played a 
major role in Pakistani politics, by claiming to champion the cause of the 
six million Pushtuns or Pathans who live in north-west Pakistan and toa 
lesser extent the three million Baluchis in the west of the country.? A 


1 Tntermatromal Herald Triban, 14 July 1978. 

2 Intermatremal Herald Trebume, 26 July 1978 

3 The tabal munontes in Pakistan constitute only 17 per cent of the population, but occupy 

57 per cent of the land. Beluchistan alone makes up 45 per cent of the country Whilst most 

Balochis live tn Pakistan, there are smaller groupe in Iran (one million), Afghantstan and the 

Soviet Union. Throughout this article the terms Pushtu (for the language), Pushtun (for the 

people) and Pushtunistan (for the Pushtun area of Pakistan) are used. Alternative 
Pakhtun—are not used. A major survey of the impact of the Afghan 

revolution on Pakistan can be found ın Selig Harrison, ‘After the Afghan coup Nightmare 

in Balochistan’, Fereg Pefcy, No 31, Autumn 1978. 
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militant government in Afghanistan is seen as posing a threat to 
Islamabad’s control of these territories, and hence to the survival of the 
Pakistani junta itself, still struggling to restabilize the country after the 
overthrow of Bhutto. In Iran, where twenty-five years of political 
oppression have now been answered by a massive popular upsurge, the 
dramatic appearance on the country’s eastern flank of the PDPA 
government has provoked great concern. Iranian determination to oust 
the latter, if the opportunity arises, cannot be doubted. Finally the 
Chinese, loath to see any Soviet advance and particularly one menacing 
Chairman Hua’s friends in Pakistan and Iran, have reacted coolly to the 
new Afghan government. Peking waited two weeks before according 
recognition, and Chinese diplomats have since April been co-ordinating 
an anti-Afghan policy in Tehran and Islamabad. 


The new régime therefore finds itself caught in a precarious international 
situation. Faced with the hostility of its three other neighbours, 1t 1s 
reliant to a considerable extent on the Soviet Union—with only India, a 
traditional ally, providing an alternative source of support. Moreover, 
these external pressures interlock with numerous and profound internal 
difficulties. For whilst the PDPA 1s revolutionary in intention and whilst 
Afghanistan is desperately ın need of social transformation, the new 
régime 1s boxed in by daunting problems. Its own organization of a few 
thousand cadres has an almost totally urban base, in a country where 
ninety per cent of the population live in the countryside. Despite the 
popular character of the upheaval in Kabul itself, the advent to power 
reflected a nation-wide crisis only ın the sense that the previous régime 
had been decomposing under the impact of Afghanistan’s many 
contradictions. The mobilization of the mass of the Afghan oppressed has 
only just begun. The relations between civilian and military appear to be 
vexed, and to this is added the fact that the pppa itself is riven by a 
dangerous factionalism. 


However, whatever the disunity inside the pppa, it pales before that of 
Afghan society as a whole. Afghanistan 1s, in the phrase often used of its 
obvious counterpart Ethiopia, ‘a museum of peoples’: a fragmented 
society ruled by an ethnically particulanst royal elite, in this case drawn 
from the Durrani section of the Pushtun nationality. A modem nation in 
the ideological and material sense of the word has only begun to appear; 
the great majority of the population have owed primary loyalty to some 
tribal or ethnic sub-division, and have lived at subsistence level within 
isolated rural communities. As in North Yemen and Angola, the 
persistence of tribal divisions among much of the population can act as a 
potent base for counter-revolutionary endeavours. Whatever kind of 
régime the pppa is able to construct in Afghanistan, ıt will take decades to 
overcome the fractured structure of that society and to realize its material 
potential: at best, Afghan socialism will be constructed to a degree rare 
even in the history of twenteth-century struggles within the brutal realm 
of necessity. But despite the grounds for caution, it is undeniable that a 
social revolution is being attempted in Afghanistan: its singular 
importance must not be occluded by doubts about its potential or the 
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sparsity of the information as yet available to us.* 


Land and People 


Afghanistan occupies an anomalous place, historically and geographi- 
cally, in the third world. Historically, ıt was one of the very few countries 
not to be subjected to colonial rule, and hke its counterparts in this 
respect—Ethiopia, North Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Nepal, Thatland— 
this enabled pre-capitalist socio-economic structures to survive longer 
than was the case ın countries more directly subjected to the onslaught of 
capitalist expansion. At the same time, the struggles through which 
Afghanistan did succeed in resisting European (1.e. Russian and English) 
pressures generated a nationalist sentiment in the country which bore 
many similarities to that in countries which were subjected to direct 
colonial rule. One important difference, however, was that the supposed 
champions of the national cause were the Afghan monarchs themselves 
who, as in Ethiopia and North Yemen, were able to use their role in the 
anti-Western struggle to consolidate the pre-capitalist relations 
prevailing in the country and hence to postpone the era of socio- 
economic transformation. In North Yemen and Ethiopia, social changes 
were blocked until, with the ferocity of long suppression, popular 
upsurges swept the feudal régimes away in the revolutions of 1962 and 
1974 respectively. Now Afghanistan too has undergone a similar 
explosion, with all the force—and some of the confusions—already seen 
in those two earlier revolutionary upsurges. 


The other anomalous feature of Afghanistan 1s its geographic position, 
since ıt is not clearly part of any of the conventional regional divisions of 
Asia. It is linked to, but not an integral component of, all three major 
regions which it borders—Central Asia, South Asia, and the Middle East. 
It has long borders with Russia, Iran and Pakistan, and a small fifty-mile 
frontier with China. It covers an area of about 250,000 square miles— 
about equal to the size of Texas, or two and a half times the size of West 
Germany—but is entirely landlocked, with the nearest port Karachi over 
joo miles away. The country itself is physically dominated by the 
mountains of the Hindu Kush, which run diagonally from heights of 
20,000 feet or more in the north-east to taper away in the deserts 
bordering Iran and Pakistan; most of the terrain is 4,000 feet high or 
more. Half of Afghanistan’s estimated 20,000 villages are snow-bound in 
the winter months. The capital, Kabul, lies on the nver of the same name 
at around 6,000 feet. F 


The cultivated areas of the country lie in the mountain valleys around the 
central range, and beside the overs running from them. The main 
agricultural areas are in the northern plains along the Russian fronter, 





4 Despite the close historic links between Botan and Afghanistan, most of the recent 
scholarly literature comes from either the United States, West Germany or the ussa The 
standard reference work on the country 1s Lows Dupree’s Afghanstan, Princeton 1975 On 
the history, the best introduction is Vartan Gregorian, The Emergence of Modera Afghanistan, 
Stanford 1969. On contemporary events see also: Richard Newell, The Pebtes of 
Afpbeaisten, London 1972, Lous Dupree and Linette Albert, Afphemstan m the 19765, 
London 1973, and R. Akhramovich, Osim Histery of Afghanistan After the Second World 
War, Moscow 1966. The us Ares Handbook ea Afpbentsien, Washington 1973, contains a lot 
of useful informanioa 


but animal-herding nomads and agricultural settlements along the rivers 
can also be found in the West and South. In all about 21 per cent of the 
country can be used for some agricultural purposes, i.e. thirty-five million 
out of a total of 165 million acres; but only about five million acres are at 
the moment irrigated, and another ten millon are esther dry-farmed o! 
allowed to lie fallow.’ The key to developing this potential bes in 
harnessing the waters that come down from the mountains in the spring. 
If this is done, then Afghanistan can expect rather more favourable 
conditions than those prevailing 1n either of 1ts two more comparable 
neighbours, Iran and Pakistan. With sixty-two people per square mule, 
compared to fifty-seven in Iran, Afghanistan differs from the latter 
country in having much more water available for agricultural use, since 
Iran lacks either adequate rainfall or sufficient mountain water from 
melting snow to develop its agriculture without great difficulty. Pakistan, 
by contrast, bas monsoon rains, but 2 much denser population (24c 
persons per square mile) to feed. 


While no census has yet been held, the consensual 1975 figure for the 
Afghan population was around 16-7 millions, of whom only 14 per cent 
(2-4 milions) were urban dwellers, a similar number nomads and the 
remaining 71 per cent (11-9 millions) settled agricultural population.* 
Kabul had a population of around 750,000, but only two other cittes— 
Kandahar and Herat—had over 100,000 inhabitants. All these three 
cities, and the fourth major one, Mazar-1 Sharif, lie ın fertile areas but have 
historically owed their prosperity to being positioned on trade routes 
linking Afghanistan’s Asian neighbours. The great majority of the 
population, about 80 per cent, are Muslims of the Hanafi branch of Sunn: 
Islam, the tendency predominant ın Pakistan; the remaining 20 per cent 
are Shi’a Muslims, as 1s the majority in Iran. The Shi’s have historically 
been discriminated against by the Sunni, but the most potent factor of 
division has been that along ethnic lines, with the presence of over twenty 
distinct groups, reflecting the influences of the three main regions 
surrounding the country.” The largest group are the 7-8 million 
Pushtuns, the tribally-organized inhabitants of the South and East who 
have controlled Afghanistan since the state originated in the eighteenth 
century. Another 30 per cent of the population are Tajiks: Persian- 
speakers who are not tribally organized, and who form the majority of the 
urban—and even more so of the trading—communities.’ A further one 
million people, who are especially downtrodden, are the Hazaras, 
Persian-speakers of Mongol descent. Other groups include the Baluchis, 
numbering 100,000 in the south-western areas; the Aimaq, an 800,000- 
strong people speaking a mixture of Persian and Turkish; and a number 
of Turkic-speakers—the Uzbeks, Turcomans and Qiztl Bash. There are 
even smaller trading communities of Jews and Sikhs in the major towns; 





b Area Handboek, p 1xx7vı 

® Kevin Rafferty in The Middle Fast Asnsai Reme» 1978, p 145 

7 The most detailed breakdown of the nationalities n in Dupree, op at, pp. 39-64 Fors 
Soviet analysis see ‘Ethnography of Afghanistan’, by A Aslanov and others, in George 
Grassmoch, Ludwig Adamec and Frances Irwin (ed.), Afpbamstes : Som New Approaches, 
Aon Arbor 1969. 

t Since 1964, the Perman language as spoken in Afghanistan bas officially been called ders, 
after the dielect used around Kabul The differences are not such as to lead to mutual 
tncomprehensibility 


and in the mountains east of Kabul live the Nuristanis, a fair-haired 
people believed by some to be descendants of the armies of Alexander the 
Great. 


Origins of the State 


Afghanistan’s exposed position in Central Asia has made it the object of 
millennia of invasion and conquest; only in the eighteenth century did an 
identifiable ‘Afghan’ state come into existence. It was founded by the 
Durrani confederation of the Pushtun tribes, under the leadership of 
Ahmad Khan, who in the 17408 defeated Persian invaders and proclaimed 
himself Amir of the Afghans. He subjected the North and West of the 
country to rule from the Pushtun East, and built up the power of the 
Durrani tribal leaders or baas by giving them land ın their own—and in 
Tajik—areas in return for provision of military support. He thereby set 
the pattern of almost uninterrupted rule by the Durranis for 230 years. 
Although Ahmad Shah’s successors were unable to sustain the 
centralized state he had created, 1t was possible in the late nineteenth 
century for a new consolidation to occur, under Amir Abdurrahman 
(1880-1901) and Amir Habibullah (1901—19), both members of the 
Mohammadzai clan within the Durrani confederation. It was a curious 
feature of late nineteenth and early twentieth-century history that, at the 
high-point of European capitalist expansion, two distinct monarchies 
should have been simultaneously extending their eminently pre-capitalist 
systems of control over subject peasantries, in Afghanistan and Ethiopia. 
For the internal policies of Abdurrahman and Habibullah in Afghanistan 
were matched by those of Menilek and Haile Selassie in Ethiopia. They 
benefited equally from the tolerant exemption they were given by 
European powers, who for strategic reasons allowed these anomalous 
monarchies to consolidate their rule in this epoch. Each was to last until 
the 19708, when long-delayed revolutions swept their dynasties away. 


Afghanistan, like Ethiopia, did however have to face invasion from 
colonial powers and the annexation of territories it had historically 
controlled (Pushtunistan, Entrea). Yet, in both cases, the monarchies 
benefited from the resulting nationalist sentiment to rally support for 
their régimes. On two occasions the Briush, partly to prevent Pushtun 
raids on the areas they held, but mainly to forestall what they claimed was 
Russian influence, launched aggressive wars against Afghanistan. In the 
First Afghan War (1839—42), the Afghans wiped out an invading force of 
4,500 Anglo-Indian soldiers and their 12,000 camp followers; only one 
Butish participant escaped to India to tell the tale, though a few other 
survivors were rescued when a punitive force bnefly recaptured Kabul in 
1842, razing much of the city in the process. Dunng this war, the British 
forces burnt whole villages and massacred their inhabitants.® 


Thirty years later, in 1879, under the pretext that Amir Sher Ali was 
receiving a Russian diplomatic mission ın Kabul, the British again 
attacked Afghanistan. The three-pronged assault once more met fierce 
Afghan resistance; but ın May 1879, by the Treaty of Gandamak, 





* For details of the Afghan Wars and the atrociues of British forces see Gregorian, op at., 
pp 121-4 


Afghanistan was forced to cede control of its foreign affairs and to 
surrender all territories beyond the Khyber and Michn passes. In return, 
the Amir was to receive {60,000 a year. Aware of the depth of Afghan 
resentment, the British allowed the client Amir they had imposed, Yaqub 
Khan, to be ousted, and accepted Amir Abdurrahman, a Mohammadzai 
leader known for his equal hostility to both Britain and Russia. 
Abdurrahman concentrated on consolidating the Afghan state that had 
been shattered by decades of division and by the Second Afghan War. 
After creating the first standing army in Afghan history, he not only 
reimposed control from Kabul but conquered areas previously outside 
government influence. In order to increase the money made available by 
Britain, which he used in his state consolidation, he agreed to the drawing 
of a new frontier with British India. Defined in 1893 by mutual agreement 
and named the Durand Line after Sir Mortimer Durand the British official 
who negotiated it, this cut through the heart of Pushtun territory. In the 
decades to come the name of Durand, like those of MacMahon and 
Brévié, was persistently to bedevil relations between the peoples of Asia, 
long after the imperialist officers and governments they denoted had been 
driven away. 


Although not leading to permanent occupation, these invasions had two 
durable effects. First, they provoked a sense of Afghan nationalism— 
which was thereafter often revived by news of the treatment of Pushtun 
tribes living ın the North-West Frontier under British rule. Secondly, by 
sustaining the Mohammadzais with annual subsidies, the Britsh made 
these monarchs more capable not only of quelling their own peoples, but 
of launching a counter-offensive against British India when the night 
Opportunity arose. Just as Britain hed been spurred by the international 
conjuncture (the Russian threat) to launch the first two Afghan wars, so 
the Mohammadzai took advantage of the weakened condition of British 
imperialism after the First World War to launch the third one 10 1919. 


King Amanullah: the Kemalist Option 


Throughout the first two decades of the twentieth century, under the rule 
of Amir Habibullah, there had been a slow growth of nationalist 
sentiment in Afghanistan, reflecting a growth of such deas throughout 
Asia. The opportunity to reverse the 1879 Treaty of Gandamak was taken 
in 1919 by Amir Amanullah, the third son of Habibullah, who seized 
power when his father died mysteriously—perhaps even at Amanullah’s 
instigation. He led what was called the “Young Afghan’ movement. 
Realizing that, after its revolution, Russia no longer posed a threat in the 
North, and that Britain was weakened by the carnage of the First World 
War and uneasy about pan-Islamic sentiment in India, Amanullah 
launched his forces across the Durand Line. Mulitarily, the offensive was a 
failure: only one of the three columns made any headway, and the British 
retaliated by using the new weapon of air power to bomb Kabul, thus 
dispensing with the costly overland expediuons they had relied on in the 
two previous wars. But the Third Afghan War was nonetheless a political 
success: in August 1919, the weakened British restored full sovereignty 
to Afghanistan in the Treaty of Rawalpindi. In return for allowing him to 
conduct an independent foreign policy, the British ceased their subsidy to 
the Amir. 
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Amanullah then proceeded to renegotiate Afghanistan’s position in the 
world. He had turned first to revolutionary Russia, and addressed a letter 
to the ‘High-Born President of the Great Russian Republic’, Lenin. The 
latter replied on 27 May 1919, suggesting that diplomatic relations be 
established and congratulating the Afghan people on their struggle. For 
the besieged Bolsheviks, the prospect of anti-impertalist struggle in the 
East offered the hope of temporary relief from counter-revolutionary 
encirclement, and Lenin and Amanullah faced a common enemy in 
Britain. Later in the year Lenin wrote a further letter to Amanullah; in it 
he stated that Afghanistan was ‘the only independent Muslim state in the 
world, and fate sends the Afghan people the great historic task of uniting 
about itself all enslaved Mohammedan peoples and leading them on the 
road to freedom and independence’.!9 Such hopes found an echo even 
further afield where Gramsci, writing on the international revolutionary 
tide in /Ordins Nuovo, rejoiced that ‘the Afghan army 1s threatening to 
invade India, thereby rekindling the insurrection in the Punjab and 
Ganges region’. Stalin too was later to use Amanullah’s alliance with the 
Bolsheviks to draw his own lessons.4 


Such exalted strategic visions were, as it transpired, somewhat misplaced: 
comparable to similar hopes of that period which turned the hopelessly 
isolated Outer Mongolian revolution into the beacon of a total Asian 
upheaval Amanullah was, as we have seen, quickly able to make his peace 
with the British. Soviet-Afghan relations were complicated by conflicts in 
Central Asia between the Bolsheviks and the Muslim leaders of the 
region. Amanullah was also antagonized by the republican propaganda of 
Bolshevik militants ın the north of Afghanistan itself. Finally, the signing 
of a Soviet-Afghan Treaty was delayed when the Amir of Bokhara, 
ousted by Soviet forces, was given refuge in Afghanistan. It was only on 
28 February 1921, within days of similar Russian treaties with Turkey and 
Persia, that a Soviet-Afghan Treaty was concluded. 


The treaties with the three southern Asian neighbours marked a new 
point in Soviet foreign policy and proletanan internationalism: they 
embodied the renunciation of powers acquired by Tsarist imperialism, 
and the promise of equal relations between the countries concerned. The 
treaty with Afghanistan was especially outspoken, since ıt committed 
both countries to ‘the liberation of the peoples of the East’. The Soviet 
Union promised technical and economic assistance, and undertook, after 
plebiscites had been held, to return to Afghanistan territories forcibly 
taken from it by Russia or the Amir of Bokhara ın the nineteenth century. 


1è Amanullah’s penod 1s discussed in Gregonan, op cit, and at greater length in Leon 
Poullada, Reform and Robelien m Afpbantsten, 1919—1929, Comell 1973 Both discuss his 
relations with the Soviet Union. See also Edward Carr, The Bolcherrh Revolatiea, vol 3, 1953, 
PP 239—42, 290-2, 463-4 

1 “The Revolutionary Tide’, editorial ın / Oresme N sepe, 14 June 1919, translated in Antonio 
Gramsa, Seéctsoas from Pedttical Writrags 1910—1920, London 1977, p 61 

11 “The revolutionary character of 2 national movement in conditions of smpertalist 
oppression does not necessarily imply that the movement contains proletaran elements, or 
that ıt has a revoluuonary or republican programme, or that it has a democratic basis. The 
struggle of the Amur of Afghanistan for the independence of Afghanistan is objectively a 
revelutromary struggle, in spite of the monarchist views of the Amir and his assoctates, since rt 
weakens, disunites and undermines imperialism . ’, Fosmelasrens of Learmsm, Moscow 1950, 
PB. tos 


However, no such plebiscites were, it seems, ever held; and the British 
were soon able to neutralize the impact of the Soviet-Afghan treaty witha 
new Anglo-Afghan agreement signed in November 1921. In the 
following year, there was renewed friction between Russia and 
Afghanistan, as the Bolsheviks clashed ın Central Asia with the pan- 
Turanian Basmach: forces led by Enver Pasha. Even more significantly, 
the new entente between the ussr and Britain, reached ın March 1921, 
meant that Afghanistan once again became a neutral zone between the 
two powerful neighbours. It was no longer the site of struggle or the 
spearhead of an Asian revolutionary alliance, as orginally envisaged in 
the Lenin-Amanullah correspondence of 1919.4 


The coincidence of Soviet overtures to Afghanistan with those to Iran 
and Turkey indicates the strategic context of the period, wherein 
Afghanistan became one of a line of nationalist régimes along the 
southern Russian frontier. Whilst internally hostile to revolution (both 
Turkey and Iran had crushed incipient Communist guerrilla movements 
in the aftermath of the First World War), these states were also intent on 
increasing their independence vis-a-vis imperialism, and Amanullah soon 
began to follow the path being pioneered by Reza Khan in Iran and 
Kemal Ataturk in Turkey. He developed friendly ties with the latter 
countries, introduced comparable reforms and ın 1927-8 undertook a 
protracted international voyage, the first he had made outside his country 
and the first by an Afghan monarch abroad. He visited India, Egypt, 
Italy, France and England, and on the return voyage Russia, Turkey and 
Persia. He often referred to himself as a ‘revolutionary’ and, particularly 
impressed by Reza Khan and Ataturk, seemed determined to transform 
Afghanistan as they were transforming their respective countries. 


Amanullah’s first measures were in the field of education, and he brought 
in foreign teachers to train new intellectual and administrative personnel. 
He also tried to encourage schools for girls, and in 1921 introduced a 
Family Code which, although very inadequate, did take the first steps to 
reduce the subjugation of women: it outlawed child marriage and 
marriage between close relatives. Amanullah himself declared that ‘the 
keystone of the future structure of the new Afghanistan will be the 
emancipation of women’, and in 1928 his wife, Queen Soraya, appeared in 
public unveiled—apparently the first urban Afghan woman to do so. 
Measures were taken to develop the press, roads were built and 
Amanullah sought to introduce a legal system that would over time 
supersede the Muslim law administered by the gagis or Islamic judges. 
Amanullah also tned to follow Ataturk and Reza Khan by introducing 
general conscription to replace the system of tribal levies—the baft safari 
or ‘every eighth man’ system—on which his predecessors had relied. He 
appointed as his prime minister a Tajik, ın a move designed to loosen the 
Durrani monopoly of power. Finally, ın the constitution he announced tn 


4 Bolshevik foreign minister Chicherin declared at the Lausanne conference 10 December 
1922° “You are uneasy because our horsemen have reappeared on the heights of the Pamirs, 
and because you have no longer to deal with the half-witted Tsar who ceded the ndge of the 
Hindu Kush to you ın 1895. But it 18 not a war that we offer you, it 18 peace, based on the 
principles of a partition wall between us’, quoted in Carr, op at p 464 On the conjuncture 
in Iran at this time and Soviet policy towards it, see my “Revolution ın Iran Was it Possible 
in 19217, Kbamsea, No. 8, London 1979 
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1923 and later revised, he proposed that substantive powers be 
transferred to the national assembly, elected by all adult men «xd 
women. In the political reforms he proposed, he was thus in some 
respects far in advance of Reza Khan or Ataturk. 


However, Amanullah ran into serious opposition that in the end 
destroyed him. In 1924 his army was unable to meet a tribal threat; he had 
to fall back on other tribes, and the price was the halting of his reform 
programme. Four years later, on his return from his international trip, he 
tried enthusiastically to relaunch ıt. He summoned one thousand tribal 
notables and in a five-day speech told them of the world he had seen. He 
proposed to reform the constitution, giving more powers to the new 150- 
member parliament, and to extend military service to the whole country. 
Later he decreed that government officials would not be allowed to 
practice polygamy, that women were to discard the veil and that 
government employees in Kabul should wear western dress. While many 
of these measures were similar to reforms being proposed in Turkey and 
Iran, their instigator in Afghanistan proved to be too weak: within halfa 
year of his return from abroad, Amanullah had been ousted. A revolt 
against tax collection among the Shinwari tribe near the Khyber Pass 
soon spread, once it was clear that Amanullah’s army could not maintain 
order. In January 1929, Amanullah was chased from Kabul by Bacha-1 
Saqqo, a Tajik rebel who briefly made himself monarch. But the Pushtun 
tribes then retaliated under the leadership of Nadir Khan. Nadir, the 
commander of Amanullah’s forces in the Third Afghan War and later an 
exile in France, re-established Durrani control by recaptunng Kabul in 
October and killing Bacha-i Saqqo. Amanullah meanwhile, rejected by 
the Pushtun tribes, fled to exile in Italy, where he lived until his death in 
1960.4 


Amanullah’s greatest mistake was that he found no solution to the 
problem of the army. Whereas Ataturk and Reza Khan built up armies, 
Amanullah neglected to do so. He abolished the traditional tribal levy 
system, and in so doing he both lost a secure support and antagonized the 
kbans, who had used control of recruitment to strengthen their own 
position. He did not provide his new army with either the finance or the 
technical support it required, so found himself defenceless in the face of 
the 1924 and 1928 uprisings. There was an objective difficulty not faced 
by Turkey or Iran, namely the predominance of tribes and tribal leaders in 
the military system (a problem that has caused acute problems in the 
attempt to create a central army in North Yemen); but Amanullah 
handled this issue carelessly, thus contributing to his own downfall. 
There is considerable debate on why Amanullah was overthrown. Soviet 
historians tend to attribute the responsibility to Bntain, and in particular 
to T. E. Lawrence (at that time in India), but the evidence suggests 
otherwise.1® Soviet writers also blame Amanullah for not attempting a 
land reform and rallying the peasantry; but this is somewhat pharisaical, 


M On Amanullah’s reforms, see the works by Gregorian and Poulleda already mentioned, as 
well as Poulleda’s “Political Modernization in Afghanistan: The Amanullah Reforms’, m 
Grasemuch et al (ed.), op. at. 

18 See Poullada, ‘Political Modernzation’, pp. 112 ff. 


18 Gregorian, op at., pp. 266 ff. 


since the social and political limitations on him were such as to make this 
impossible. He is today a hero in revolutionary Afghanistan, and 
descendants of his branch of the royal family have not been arrested. 
Many of the problems and dangers Amanullah confronted have 
remained, half-a-century after his fall; but this tme the régime attempting 
to transform Afghanistan does appear able to control the army and appeal 
directly to the oppressed sectors of society, as Amanullah could not.!? 


Nadir Shah: Feudal Consolidation 


Once ın power, Nadir Khan worked determinedly to establish his 
dynastic position and to rebuild the alliance with the Abows that 
Amanullah had tried to dispense with. The system Nadir established was 
to last, with modifications, until the revolution of 1978. In a senes of 
decrees that culminated in the 1931 constitution, a new conservative 
régime was formed, linking the monarchy to the landowning chiefs and 
the religious leaders. The significance of Amanullah’s reforms is clearly 
shown by the force of the counter-reformation launched by Nadir. The 
new constitution gave all political power to the monarch, and restricted 
the monarchy to members of Nadit’s own family, the Mosahiban. The 
constitution included a powerless parliament with upper and lower 
houses; but the real supporting influence lay with the 1,o00-strong 
assembly of tribal chiefs known as the Loya Jirgah. This was given powers 
to veto changes in taxation, thereby guaranteeing the &bans the ability to 
block any future attempts to encroach on their economic position. Nadir 
Shah won further support from the tribal leaders by reintroducing the 
traditional system of recruitment based on tribal levies, and on this basis a 
new 12,000-strong army was created. Nadir’s régime also reversed 
Amanullah’s other measures. All educational establishments for women 
were closed, women were denied the vote, and the veil became 
compulsory again. Nadir not only declared his loyalty to Islamic law, but 
handed control of jurisprudence and legislation to the mollahs. The 
Hanafi brand of Muslim law was declared official by the constitution. 
Hence the new régime reintegrated landowners and mollahs into the 
Mohammadzai state. 


Nadir himself was assassinated in 1933 by a military cadet whose father 
had been a supporter of Amanullah, but this signalled no breach in 
dynastic continuity. The young King Zahir (born 1919) was placed on the 
throne, while real power remained for twenty years in the hands of three 
uncles: Mohammad Hashim Khan (prime minister 1933—46), Shah 
Mahmud (Minister of Defence, then pame minister 1946-53), and Shah 
Wali (later Minister of Defence). They ruled Afghanistan as a family 
estate, despite some expansion in education, even including the 
reopening of a girls’ school, and the expansion of the army, the period 
1931—53 was one of stagnation. 


17 The most apt analogy for Amanulhh 1s probably not Reza or Ataturk, but Mohammad 
Alt the ruler of Egypt who tried m the early nineteenth century to transform his country and 
make it independent of the Ottomans and Europeans His venture ended in catestrophe too, 
with his economy ın ruins and his army routed by the Turks Taraki has given his judgement 
on the faulure of Amanullah, stressing the absence of a central government and an army 
capable of imposing a new order, Dre Zest, 9 June 1978. 
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In the 1931 constitution Pushtu was made the official language, and a 
special Pushtun Academy was established in 1937 to ‘purify’ the language 
of Persian influences. The Mohammadzai restorationists were also careful 
to insulate Afghanistan from other outside influences. Both Nadir Shah 
and his successor scrupulously refrained from offering any aid to the 
Pushtuns resisting British rule, whilst they obliged the Soviet Union by 
curbing the Basmachi refugees in the North of the country. To offset the 
influence of Russia and Britain the régime developed ties with Germany, 
in a policy simular to that of Reza Khan, and an active German presence 
was established in the 19308. During the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
the Germans even had a plan to restore Amanullah to the throne, but 
Russian objections prevented them from trying to implement this.!8 As 
the Second World War progressed, the Afghan régime gradually 
accommodated itself to the Soviet-Bntish entente. Yet despite remaining 
neutral and avoiding the fate of Iran, which was invaded by Britain and 
the Soviet Union ın August 1941, Afghanistan’s economic problems were 
accentuated by the global conflict. By 1945 the country’s rulers realized 
they would have in some degree to emerge from their isolation and 
undertake a measure of socio-economic development. For the first time 
the United States became a significant factor in Afghan affairs; the 
Morrson-Knudsen firm of California signed a major contract with the 
Afghan government in 1946, for the harnessing of the waters along the 
600-mile long Helmand river in the West of the country. Soviet aid was 
also increased, though not on the scale it later reached. But in the 
aftermath of the War, Afghan politics were marked by two other 
developments that were to have a major, if delayed, impact on the next 
thirty years. They would realign Afghanistan’s international relations and 
ultimately bring down the Mohammadza: dynasty. 


The first of these developments was the Pushtunistan issue, which came 
to a head with the British withdrawal from India and the partition of the 
sub-continent. Despite official Afghan non-involvement, the Pushtuns of 
the North-West Frontier had resisted British rule for decades. Some 
tubes had risen in arms in the 19308, but more sustained opposition came 
from a non-violent movement modelled on Gandhi’s Congress Party. 
This movement was led by Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the father of the 
contemporary Pakistan poliucian Wali Khan ‘and was entitled the 
Servants of God (Kbodai Khidmatgaran). For reasons partly designed to 
endow it with a symbolic radical aura, the Khoda: Kbhidmatgaran wore 
clothes rubbed 1n (red) brick dust and were known as the ‘Red Shirts’. 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan (born ın 1891 and still active today) had been a 
supporter of Amanullah, and many of his proclaimed policies for the 
future Pushtunistan were reminiscent of the reforms the defeated Afghan 
king had tried to implement. His demand was for self-determination for 
the 150,000-square mile area inhabited by six million Pushtuns in British 
India, leaving open whether they would then join Afghanistan or not. 
Thus when the British organized a plebiscite ın 1947, the Kéodar 
Khidmatgaraa boycotted ıt because ıt allowed only two options—joining 
Pakistan or India. Most of those who did vote opted understandably for 
Pakistan, but Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers denied the 
plebiscite’s validity on the grounds that only a minority of the population 





4 Gregorian, op at, p. 385 


had voted. For its part, the Afghan government, no longer fearful of 
British anger, gave support to the demand for self-determination, and re- 
adopted the question internationally for the first time since the Treaty of 
Rawalpindi in 1919. Afghanistan became the only country to oppose 
Pakistan’s entry into the uN; and ın 1950, as a result of border clashes with 
Pushtun tribes, Pakistan closed the border between the two countries. 


A commercial bourgeoisie had been developing in Afghanistan since the 
19308, a8 a result of increased trade with the capitalist world beyond. 
Based among Tajiks and Sikhs ın the cities, it also entailed considerable 
Pushtun involvement, since the roads out of Afghanistan went through 
the tribal areas and the bans derived revenue from taxing all traffic upon 
them—as well as from the growth of smuggling across the borders. The 
closure of the frontier was, therefore, a much more serious development 
than it might have been ın earlier autarkic days; it resulted in Afghanistan 
turning where the nature of its social régime might least have oriented 
it—to the Soviet Union. Just as the extremely backward Imam of Yemer 
turned to Russia in the 19508 to sustain him in his campaigns against the 
British in South Yemen, so the Mohammadzais were forced by theu 
militancy on Pushtunistan to turn to Moscow for assistance. But here 
there was the added factor of the two countries sharing a common 
frontier: something that enabled the Russians over time to provide 
Afghanistan with an alternative trading outlet and to break the country’s 
previous dependence on trade via Pakistan. In 1950, the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan signed a new trade agreement; over the next five years, trade 
between the two countries rose by ṣo per cent, with the Soviet Union 
taking a fifth of Afghanistan’s exports. In 1961, another crisis year, 55 pet 
cent of Afghan trade was with or through the Soviet Union. The 
Pushtunistan issue therefore created a new alliance with the Soviet 
Union, one more durable and extensive than the earlier one between 
Lenin and Amanullah. This alliance was given added impetus as Pakistan 
moved closer to the United States and joined both the Baghdad Pact (lates 
CENTO) and SEATO in the mid-fifties.# 


The real factors which lay behind the new militancy in Kabul are harder 
to identify; in any case, as subsequent developments were to show, the 
commitment of the Mohammadzais to the cause of Pushtun self- 
determination was stronger in verbal than in real terms. Any autonomous 
Pushtunistan, let alone a reunification of all Pushtuns inside Afghanistan, 
would obviously have strengthened the dominance of the Pushtuns ove1 
the non-Pushtuns in the country and acted as a further counterweight tc 
any increase in the influence of Iran, now developing a regional influence 
for the first time since the eighteenth century. The Pushtunistan policy 
was unpopular with the Tajiks and others in Afghanistan, whose 
commercial interests as traders and farmers have also been hit by bordes 





19 Sovyet positions on Pushtunistan have varied over the years. The “Red Shirt’ movemen 
had the misfortune to develop in the height of the Third Period, and Soviet publicatioc 
declared that the Khoder Kivdmatparaxs (Scrvants of God) were im reality servants c 
impertalism, like Gandhi (Gregonan, op. at., p 97). As the Kabul Moscow allan 
developed in the 19508, Soviet leaders declared their support for self-determination 1 
Pushtuosstan, but they never pressed the matter in the UN or mmilar gatherings A usefi 
survey of Soviet policy in Afghanistan and towards the Pushtun question can be found 1 
Nake Kamrany, Peacefa/ Competitien m Afghanistan, Washington 1969 
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closures. Moreover, there was more than a superficial resemblance 
between the Afghan position on Pushtunistan and the irredentism of 
other precarious and rightwing régimes: there are strong grounds for 
believing that the emphasis lain on Pushtunistan was designed as much to 
mobilize and divert public attention at home as to help the oppressed kith 
and kin across the frontier. 


Apart from the British withdrawal from India, this factor may help to 
explain why the issue became such a live one in the late forties; for at this 
time another major development occurred in Afghan politics, namely the 
emergence for the first time of an urban opposition movement that was 
implicitly 1f not explicitly republican. For reasons that are not yet clear, 
but may have been due to the desire to win international and particularly 
us approval against Pakistan, the Shah Mahmud government allowed 
some liberal figures to be elected to parliament in 1949. Although 
powerless, they were able to use the legislature as a tribune, and a press 
with substantial freedom was permitted to flourish. The movement was 
known as the Wikb-s Zalwatyan or Awakened Youth movement, and had 
been founded in 1947.™ Between 1949 and 1952, 28 many as fifty of the 
120 members of the lower house were 1n one way or another sympathetic 
to this critical movement. These deputies began to ask questions about 
government corruption, and legislated freedom of the press. The first 
hostility to us influence was evident at this time, in debates on the 
Helmand development scheme. 


The extent of this movement should not be exaggerated. It was largely 
confined to educated Kabulis—civil servants and students. The average 
sale of the three main papers was 1,500 each. But even in such a limited 
form the movement proved too much for the government, so the 
Mohammadza: struck back. A student association was banned ın 1950. 
The press was closed and, in 1952, twenty-five leaders of the Wikb-s 
Zalmaryan were imprisoned. No such opposition was allowed in the new 
parliament, and instead the ruling family decided to nominate as premier 
one of its most energetic members, a former Minister of the Interior and 
then Commander of the Central Forces in Kabul, Daud Khan. Born in 
1912 and a cousin of the king’s, Daud represented, with his younger 
brother Naim Khan, a distinct and less archaic fraction of the ruling 
family. From 1953 to 1963, and again from 1973 until his death in the 1978 
revolution, Daud was to direct the affairs of Afghanistan. 


The Decade of Mohammad Daud 


Daud, premier from 1953 to 1963, was most preoccupied by the 
implications of the Pushtunistan issue, on which he adopted—verbally at 
least—e militant position. In 1954 he undertook a new series of economic 
negotiations with the Soviet Union: a$3-5 million loan was obtained, and 
relations were further strengthened when a second round of Afghan- 
Pakistani conflict closed the border once more in 1955. In December 
1955, Bulganin and Khrushchev visited Kabul on their way home from a 
trip to India. They expressed ‘sympathy’ with the policy of Afghanistan 





™ On the Wkk movement, set Dupree, op cit, pp 492-7 and Akhramovich, op ct, 
Pp 45-67 


on the Pushtunistan problem, and signed an agreement for a new loan of 
$100 million, part of ıt for military purchases. 


1956 was the year in which the new pattern of alliances was consolidated. 
In March, Pakistan hosted a meeting of sEaro which expressed support 
for Karachi’s position on Pushtunistan, and Pakistan joined the Baghdaa 
Pact in the same period. At this point, some members of the Afghan 
government tried to obtain comparable military aid from the United 
States. But Washington made this conditional on Afghanistan joining the 
Baghdad Pact, and in this regard the Afghans wanted guarantees of us 
support in the event of Soviet attack. When the appeal to the West failed. 
Kabul turned to the ussr: ın August 1956, Afghanistan signed an 
agreement in which ıt undertook to obtain $25 millions worth of Soviet 
arms. Thus, ın an attempt to consolidate its reactionary internal position 
via demagogy on Pushtunistan, the Mohammadzai dynasty had turned to 
the Soviet Union for arms; and us officials, whilst expressing some alarm. 
seemed confident that the archaic social structures of Afghanistan woulc 
combine with the understandings of global equilibrium to prevent any 
major upheaval. It was to take two further decades for the combustible 
element in this new Afghan-Soviet relationship finally to be ignited. 


The most serious crisis over Pushtunistan occurred in the 1960-3 period 
when the border was closed for the third ume. In a dramatic display o 
support, the Soviet Union airlifted Afghan grape exports from Kabul 
while the Shah of Iran and the Kennedy administration turned down ar 
Afghan appeal for funds to build a new road outlet via Iran, that woulc 
have made the country independent of both Russia and Pakistan 
However, it appears that the price of protracted hostility with Pakistan 
and the dependence on Russia which this created, was one which others ır 
the Mohammadzat dynasty were reluctant to sustain. In the end, Daud’: 
iotransigence on this issue led to his dismissal. Despite Soviet and Indiar 
airlifts, the blockade caused considerable hardship, especially among the 
non-Pushtun merchants who were not in any case sympathetic to the 
Pushtunistan cause. Secondly, there was no sign that Pakistan would give 
way, and General Ayub Khan (himself a Pushtun) had consolidated hi 
military régime and his relations with Washington. The Shah of Iran als< 
undertook a diplomatic offensive to win over part of the Afghan régim: 
to a less militant position, presaging his later and much more activ: 
concern with the integrity of Pakistan and the need to reduce Sovie 
influence in his region. Amidst all these pressures, Zahir Shah and hı: 
uncle Shah Wali finally dismissed Daud in March 1963. 


Zahir’s Last Years 


For the next decade, the King exercised power himself, in liaison with : 
few members of the Pushtun elite. These included the Minister o: 
Defence in all the cabinets, General Khan Mohammad Khan, the 
surviving brother of Nadir Shah, Shah Wali, who was (as Daud hac 
earlier been) Commander of the Central Forces; and General Seyyic 
Hassan, the chief of staff. The prime ministers, under the new 196. 
constitution, were not allowed to be members of the royal family; bu 
they were loyal civil servants who followed Zahir Shah’s orders. Despite 
the ban on members of the royal family holding office, dynastic contro 
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was as great as ever, masked by a façade of docile commoners chosen for 
their obedience and lack of any domestic base. After dismissing Daud, the 
king took what was alleged to be a major initiattve—and one which, ın an 
unintended fashion, was to hasten his downfall. He proclaimed a new 
constitution in 1964, replacing that of 1931 introduced by Nadir Shah. 
Under it there were to be general elections for a new assembly, the Woes 
Jirgab, which would have 215 members elected for four years. Women 
were to vote and stand for election, and a new body of law was to be 
enacted to supersede the Islamic Hanafi codes. Even political parties were 
to be allowed, provided they did not oppose Islam and the monarch. 
There was much talk of a New Democracy’ and the hopes of many were, 
temporarily, raised.™ 


In practice, the 1964 constitution marked no major change in Afghan 
politics. Article 15 of the constitution explicitly stated that the king was 
not accountable, and he was given the power to nominate the prime 
minister, other ministers, and all top civil-service, military and judicial 
personnel. The Woles Jirgab’s powers were at best limited, and ıt was 
dominated by rural notables chosen by the King. Kabul had only four 
seats, and in the rural areas voting procedures were derisory: only 10 per 
cent of the electorate voted, and outside a few major urban centres no 
women voted at all. Surveys of Wolest Jirgah members indicated that at 
least one third were illiterate and only thirty had anything more than 
primary education. Of the 216 members of the 1965 Woless Jirgab, 146 
were tribal or ethnic leaders, and the largest of the sixteen professions was 
mollah (twenty-five in all). Yet in that first comparatively uncontrolled 
election, up to twenty critical members were elected—four of them, as we 
shall see, from the pppa. The 1969 Wolesi Jirgah marked a retreat even 
from this record: the number of Durranis rose from six in 1965 to forty- 
three; only two pppa members were elected, despite their fielding a 
number of candidates; and no women were elected, whereas four had 
been elected in 1965. These reactionary delegates used the powers they 
had to block any positive moves and to protect their own class interests. 
Taxation on land and livestock had remained the same for fifty years, yet 
they opposed any increase in it; and for three years they even opposed the 
establishment of an industrial development bank.™ 


The 1964 constitution had also promised freedom to form political 
parties and freedom of the press, but after the brief period of ‘New 
Democracy’ in 1965 and early 1966 no such liberties were allowed. The 
Wolest Jirgah passed a law permitting political parties, but the King 
refused to ratify ıt; and the press remained tightly controlled, especially 
after the 1969 ‘elections’. At the same time, the social and economic crisis 
of the régime was intensifying, behind the appearance of dynastic stasis; 
by the early seventies, Zahir Shah was under growing criticism both 
within and without the Mohammadzai clan. A number of different factors 
contnbuted to this situation, and provided the context in which 





1 Dupree, op. ct., gives a detailed account of this period, as does Newell, op. cit and John 
Gnifiths, A fpeess‘es, London 1967. All three accounts are, in retrospect, rather indulgent 
towards Zahir’s new course 
n On the social composition of the Wels Jirgah, sec Arta Handbook, pp. r1v—xv, and 
Christine Ridout, ‘Authonty Patterns and the Afghan Coup of 1973’, Msddle East Jexrnal, 
Spong 1975, Vol. 29 No.2 
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Mohammad Daud, in league with a group of left-wing officers, could 
scize power in July 1973 and depose the King. The first factor was 
internal to the régime itself: namely, the King’s manner of wielding 
power. Behind an appearance of benevolent concern, the King was 
becoming increasingly divorced from the country as he spent an ever 
greater amount of his time abroad. Secondly, whilst no socio-economic 
reforms were instituted, the state had come more and more to rely on 
foreign aid as a substitute for domestically generated revenues. This 
situation was becoming even more precarious because, as a result of a 
general decline in us aid to the Third World from the muid-sixties 
onwards, this component of the state’s subsidy had been reduced. 
Thirdly, the country was hit between 1969 and 1972 by a severe drought, 
that affected 20 per cent of the population and killed up to half-a-million 
people.™ Much of the wheat imported through aid agencies was 
appropriated by corrupt officials and then sold on the black market, and it 
was late 1972 before an effective distribution programme had begun. As 
with the Wollo famine in Ethiopia at the same time, the archaic 
government tried at first to deny that any famine existed; but ın the end 
the terrible and avoidable suffering of millions of peasants revealed in the 
starkest form that the régime had to go. 


External issues also played a role in the King’s ousting. The most 
contentious specific issue concerned an agreement reached with Iran on 
disposal of the Helmand River waters. In return for receiving some of this 
water, Iran was to supply Afghanistan with oil, but in the charged 
atmosphere of the drought years, and with growing suspicion of Iran’s 
regional intentions, this was a very unpopular arrangement. Whatever 
the real terms were, there was a strong feeling that the government had 
betrayed national interests in return for financial inducements; and this 
Opposition reached its peak when Premiers Musa Shafiq of Afghanistan 
and Amir Abbas Hoveida of Iran signed the protocol for the agreement ın 
March 1973. Simultaneously, the Pushtunistan and Baluchistan issues had 
come to the fore again, with the defeat of the Pakistani army ın 
Bangladesh in December 1971, and the dismissal of the National Awami 
Party government in Baluchistan in February 1973, after Iranian pressure 
on Bhutto. Those keen to press the Pushtunistan question, not least 
Mohammad Daud, felt that this was a time when Afghan interests could 
and should be reasserted. Back ın Kabul, Daud and his allies waited their 
chance. The Woles: Jirgab had been giving what, even for it, was an 
exceptional demonstration of paralysis, since between mid-March and 
early June it had failed to meet for eighty-two sessions because it lacked a 
quorum. On 25 June the King left to spend the summer in England and 
Italy, and on 17 July 1973 Daud led a successful and almost bloodless 


coup.™ 
The Rise of an Afghan Left: the PDPA 


Daud’s coup was ın one respect little more than a shift of personnel within 
the Mosahiban family, and he himself certainly tried to reconstitute the 


D Arm Handbook, pp 101-1 
M On the background to the 1973 coup, see Dupree, op at, pp 753-60; and Ls Mamde, 
26 August 1973 
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dynastic system his cousin had headed since 1933. But in making his coup, 
he had formed an alliance with a group of left-wing army officers and 
civilian militants of a different social and political formation, who 
represented a clandestine communist current that had been growing 
underground in Afghanistan for the past decade at least. A résumé of 
their development 1s, therefore, necessary in order to chart Daud’s period 
in power and the reasons for his downfall in 1978. 


So far as is known no Afghan communist party was founded in the early 
years of the Comintern, ın contrast to all the other Asian countries 
bordering the Soviet Union (Turkey, Persia, China, Mongolia, Korea), 
where in the years following 1917 a mixture of refugees, students, 
prisoners of war and migrant labourers was able to form parties under the 
inspiration and guidance of the Russian revolution. A few militants did 
cross the Amu Darya river in the 1920s, and again in the 19408 to carry 
out republican propaganda; but it is not clear whether. these reflected 
official Soviet policy, or whether they had any effect. The absence of a 
communist party was not due merely to the relatively more conservative 
‘character of Afghan society (this was hardly more pronounced than 
Mongolia), but also to the political conjuncture in the initial period of 
Comuntern activity. Whereas in Persia and Turkey the Bolsheviks only 
formed alliances with Reza and Ataturk after a period in which 
communist elements had emerged, such an alliance existed from the very 
start of Amanullah’s régime ın early 1919. The Afghan monarch and the 
Bolsheviks had common enemies: not only the British, but also Muslim 
political forces in Central Asia who had designs on—and influence 1n— 
Afghanistan and were at the same time ant-communusts: the Amir of 
Bokhara and the Basmachi pan-Turanians. There was no Bolshevik 
interest in founding a distinct Afghan communist party. Such a move 
would have run contrary to the dominant concern at that ume, which was 
to consolidate relanons with Amanullah, who headed the only state ın the 
world at that time willing to co-operate with the Bolsheviks. 


The Afghan communist movement had its origins in a quite different 
conjuncture, the late 1940s. Its emergence seems to have been facilitated 
both by the prestige the Soviet Union had won through its aid to 
Afghanistan, and by the democratic movement of 1949-52. If there was 
an external party influence, ıt came more probably from the Communist 
Party of India, later divided, than from the crsu. The main recruits were 
intellectuals and army officers, both of whom came into contact with 
Russian ideas and training 1n their places of work. The growth of higher 
education in Kabul produced a small urban intelligentsia of a few 
thousand people, as did the beginnings of foreign education after 1945. 
Another factor was the growth of a founshing literary culture, often with 
a strong social content. Short stories and poems, although confined toa 
small readership, did enable a: number! of writers to voice criticism of the 
government and concern for the oppressed. 


The first period of open political expression was during the years of the 
Wikb-1 Zalmatyan. Among the members of that movement were two men 
later prominent in the pppa, Nur Mohammad Taraki and Babrak Karmal. 
Taraki was the older man: he likes to remind people that he was born on 
16 October 1917, 10 the days of the Russian revolution. Although by 
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origin 2 Puoshtun of the Ghilzai confederation, he was born ın the 
northern plains of the country, where his grandparents had migrated 
from Ghazni in the Ghilzai heartlands some time in the nineteenth 
century. Born into a poor shepherd’s family, he grew up among Tajiks 
and Uzbeks as well as Pushtuns. He later went to work in Bombay, as a 
clerk in the Kendahar-based Pushtun Trading Company (a fruit- 
` exporting concern), and there attended might school and furthered his 
education. Since the Bombay dockers were amongst the most militant 
stalwarts of the cpl, it may well be that this was where Taraki first felt the 
impact of Marxism. By the forties he was known as a writer of short 
stories—among them Dried Bef and Get to Work, accounts of the life of 
the peasantry—and he was prominent in the Wikb-i Zalmatyan. After the 
latter was suppressed ın 1952, Taraki was sent as cultural attaché to the 
embassy in Washington; but he resigned six months later, in protest at 
Daud’s accession to power. He then returned to Afghanistan, where he 
worked in the official Bakhtar News Agency, and as a translator for the us 
embassy, before becoming Director of Kabul Radio. Later he lived as an 
independent writer, and by 1978 had published over thirty books; most 
of these were short stones, but two at least were on materialist 
philosophy, incorporating material from Soviet works. 


The contrast with Babrak Karmal could not be greater. Karmal, twenty 
years younger, was the son of a high-ranking Pushtun army officer. A 
student leader in the Wikb-i Zalmaiyan period, he came from a much 
younger generation than Taraki, one whose hopes were raised and then 
dashed by the transient liberalization of 1949~52. It is not clear how far 
there exists a direct continuity between the 7/744 and later events, and a 
Higzb-i Kbalg (People’s Party) founded in 1951 seems not to have had any 
organizational connection with the later pppa.™ But the disappointments 
of the Wikh period left their mark on a generation of militants—of whom 
Karmal was one—and an opposition re-emerged in 1964 when, under 
‘New Democracy’, a degree of free political activity became possible and 
it was expected by many that political parties would be allowed. 


The People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan held its first congress in 
Kabul in January 1965, 1n anticipation of the elections planned for later ın 
that year. Its programme was an orthodox Communist one for the period, 
reflecting the analyses of the Third World conventionally associated with 
Khrushchev or Brezhnev. It stated that Afghanistan was ruled by large 
landowners, wealthy merchants, compradors and bureaucrats, in league 
with branches of foreign monopolies. Evoking 1919, it envisaged a 
national democratic government to liberate Afghanistan from its 
backwardness. It called for an alliance of workers, peasants, progressive 
intellectuals, artisans, urban and rural smallholders and national 
bourgeois in one front, and for the unity of the working class of 
Afghanistan in the face of all tubal and ethnic differences. In this latter 
connection, it demanded primary education for all children ın their 
mother tongue and the development of the different languages and 
cultures of the country. Its social demands tncluded guarantees of the 
right to work, equal treatment for women, a forty-two-hour week, paid 
sickness and maternity leave, and 2 ban on child labour. In international 


z On High: Kibalg, ace Akhramovich, op cit p 59. 
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politics, it called for an end to imperialist influence in Afghanistan and ` 
support for peaceful coexistence, and stressed the ‘superiority of the 
forces of peace and progress’.™ 


The size or social composition of the Party membership at that time is not 
known, but it 1s hard to smagine that it was more than a few hundred, 
confined largely to Kabul itself. The First (and so far only) Congress 
elected a nine-member Central Committee, headed by Taraki as secretary- 
general, and a ten-member list of associate cc members.*’ But ıt was only 
in 1966, some months after the new law on the press was passed, that the 
pppA was able to publish 1ts paper, Kbalg (The People). Taraki was 
registered as the publisher, and 1t was edited by Bariq Shafie, an associate 
member of the cc and a well-known poet. Six issues appeared between 11 
April and 16 May 1966, when the government closed it down. The first 
issue, with an editonal ın Pushtun and Persian, was sold mainly by 
students, to the tune of 20,000 copies; later issues sold 10,000. Kdalq’s 
policies were those of the pppa (whether it actually stated it was a party 
organ 1s not clear), and its declared aim was to ‘alleviate the boundless 
agonies of the oppressed peoples of Afghanistan’. Invoking the principles 
of ‘the great October revolution’, it called for land reform and a dominant 
role for the public sector. It was these demands that gave the authorities 
the excuse to ban ıt, claiming its programme was ‘un-Islamic’. One 
supporter of the ban was quoted as saying : “The people in the villages will 
believe anything, and the brand of communism propounded by Khelg 
would have confused them and made them doubt the New Democracy’.* 


The masses of Afghanistan were soon given other reasons for doubting 
the New Democracy, this time by the Mohammadzai régime itself. A year 
earlier, in the elections for the new Wosst Jirgab under the 1964 
constitution, a number of liberals and popra members had won seats (as 
had happened before in 1949). The four popra members were Karmal, 
Anahita Rabtezad, Nur Ahmad Panjwai,-and Fezanul Haq Fezan, and 
there were over a dozen other delegates of a hberal and non-monarchical 
orientation. Although they were well aware of their powerlessness in the 
Wolest Jirgah, the popa members decided to use their position to challenge 
the policies of Premier Mohammad Yusuf, the King’s nominee: during 
the first session, on 24 October 1964, several hundred students invaded 
the parliament buildings in support of Karmal, Rabtezad and the others. 
On 25 October, further demonstrations by students and other Kabulis 
against Yusuf occurred, but the army was brought ın and at least three 
people were killed in clashes. Yusuf resigned, and was replaced by 
Mohammad Hashim Maiwandal. Although the latter adopted a 
demagogic stand on some issues (for example, he vociferously backed the 
Arab states in the 1967 war with Israel), he presided over the end of the 





™ A summary of the PDPA programme 1s given by Ghafur Attar, ‘Das Volk an der Macht’, 
Aatr-imperialistioche Informatrensbuiletra, Marburg May-June 1978. 

© The members of the Central Committee were Nur Mohammad Tarski, Babrak Karmal, 
Sultan Kishtmand, Saleh Zarai, Shahrullah Shahpur, Dastagir Panchshen, Taher 
Badakhsh:, Nur Ahmad Nur, Shah Wali The alternate members were: Karim Misaq, Dr 
Zaher, Wahab Shafie, Bareq Shafie, Suleiman Lag, Haftrullah Amin, Ismail Danisht, 
Hakim Sharat, Abdul Mohammad, Zaher Ofaq. 

m Dupree, op. at pp 608 ff. This account includes a discussion of the public issues of both 
papers and of the October 1965 madents. 
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New Democracy. By mid-1966, the independent press had been crushed. 
The paralysis of the Woles: Jsrgab and the fraudulent elections of 1969 
finally buried any hopes of liberalization by the Mohammadza: dynasty. 


The events of 1965—6 had a major effect on a whole generation of students 
and young civil servants, and left a permanent politicized legacy—as, in a 
smaller way, the suppression of the W24s-1 Zalwatyan had done. Every 
year thereafter, 25 October was celebrated by the students of Kabul; and 
the general international climate of youth militancy and hostility to us 
intervention in Vietnam also found its echo ın the valleys of the Hindu 
Kush. (In a similar way, the student movement in the archaic Ethiopian 
state was also beginning to develop, amid equally difficult conditions of 
clandestinity and isolation.) In 1967, anti-American feeling was 
strengthened when an Afghan student in the United States revealed in 
Ramparts magazine that the cra had interfered in Afghan student affairs. 
Then, in 1968, some students broke from the confines of their university 
and high-school environment when a major wave of strikes, the largest in 
Afghan history, erupted. Between April and June 1968, twenty-one 
separate strikes were reported, in a number of towns—in construction, 
transport, textile factories, cement and petroleum plants, and gold mines. 
Total industrial employment was, at that time, about 30,000, with 
another 50,000 in construction. A dozen student strikes were reported at 
the same time, and some students demonstrated in support of the striking 
workers.™ Similar student demonstrations were reported in May-June 
1969 when, after a dispute over standards of evaluation, up to 15,000 
university and secondary-school students clashed with the West German- 
trained riot police, the Ghundeh Zarabeb (Strike Force). In 1970, there were 
further clashes, with mobilizations on both left and right. Women took to 
the streets of Kabul to protest at nght-wing Islamic restrictions on their 
emancipation; mollah-led crowds demonstrated against the use of the 
honorific word Dsrud (Great Praise), normally reserved for the Prophet 
Mohammad, in a poem by pppa author Bareq Shafie on the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. While it is not clear what political character or organization 
the protests had, they indicated a highly charged atmosphere in Kabul 


A number of factors contnbuted to this situation. First, there was the 
specific crisis of education. Every year, between 14,000 and 18,000 
students graduated from secondary school; but Kabul University could 
take only 2,000 a year, and Afghanistan did not have the money of its 
neighbour Iran to send the bulk of the students abroad. This difficulty at 
the point of entry to higher education was compounded by the problem 
of finding employment after graduation, since the increasing difficulties 
of the régime in acquiring foreign aid had reduced its capacity to hire the 
educated. In 1971, 1t was reckoned that 51 per cent of all Afghans with 
nine years of education or over were working for the Ministry of 
Education; and in a stagnant economy, there were no great openings in 
the private sector.™. Faced with these obstacles, and with bewildering 
changes in educational syllabus (a result of the mixture of American, 





™ Dupree, op. cit pp. 619-25 The first strike recorded was tn Jabal us-Siray textile works in 
1951: see Akhramovich, op cit p. 56 

* Area Handbvek, p xvi Sec also Baqui Yousefzai, ‘Kabul Unversity Students: a Potential 
Political Force”, ın Dupree and Albert (eds), op cit pp 167-82. 
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Russian, German and French influences), the student body was 
maximally discontented in its own right. Added to this was the stifling 
political atmosphere following the end of New Democracy, and the 
memory of 25 October 1965. By the early seventies, an air of suppressed 
but intense militancy existed at least among the intelligentsia: ‘In some 
classrooms, the students often refuse to listen to anti-Marxist views, and 
an atmosphere has been created in which few academics can favourably 
discuss anything related to the West.’#! Taraki himself has, since coming 
to power, stated that most of the members of Khalg are teachers by 
profession, and their radicalization must have occurred at this time. In 
these circumstances, the new Afghan Left was able to recruit from a 
politicized intelligentsia; it may also be the case, though this is not clear, 
that it was able to win support from among the new proletarian forces 
that had struck ın 1965. 


The Split 


However, the novelty and constrained circumstances in which the Left 
found itself had as a predictable consequence that ıt was also highly 
factionalized. In the six years following the First Congress of the PDPA, at 
least three separate currents grew from ıt. Two, the Khalg and Parcham, 
remained within a tenuously united pppa; the other, the ‘Marxist-Leninist’ 
Ssttam: Meili, adopted a variety of Maoism and broke away altogether. 
No satisfactory account of the divisions with the pppa is yet possible. 
What information there 1s indicates that the split between KAbalg and 
Parcham in June 1967 reflected a multiple division in which political, 
ethnic and personal factors combined to split the infant organization. The 
first issue of disagreement was that of how to respond to the banning of 
the Kbhelg paper in May 1966. Taraki was against trying to continue 
publication in a clandestine form, but Karmal favoured it, and began 
producing Parcham (The Flag). This appeared underground for some 
time, then openly during a brief relaxation in censorship prior to the 1969 
‘elections’, before going underground again. Between March 1968 and 
July 1969 Percham appeared as a weekly; it was edited by Mir Akbar 
Khyber, the pppa leader whose death was later to spark the April 1978 
crisis, and Suleiman Laiq, a minister in the first PDPA government. 


While Percham’s language and content were similar to those of KAa/g, ıt 
hed a somewhat distinct position on at least two issues. The first 
concerned the nature of the revolutionary forces in Afghan society. 
Whereas Khalg insisted on building a working-class party with strict 
‘Leninist’ discipline, Parcham wanted a broad national-democratic front 
to carry through the first phase of the revolution. The distinction 
between KAa/g’s more traditional and hard-line conception and Parcham’s 
more ecumenical orientation was reflected in their divergent international 
affiliations. Khalg felt it received endorsement of its view from the 
resolutions of the Twenty-Fourth Congress of the cpsu in 1969, which 
emphasized the role of the working class in the revolutionary struggle. It 
may be that the defeat of Mosadeq’s National Front in Iran in 1953, 2 year 
after the suppression of the Afghan 7:45 movement, contributed to a 
hardening of KAa/g’s attitude to broader coalitions. 


1 Dupree, op cit. p. 619. 
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The other main issue of disagreement was on Pushtunistan—a questior 
related to the different ethnic compositions and policies of the twc 
groups. It appears that the membership of Parcham was almos 
exclusively Kabul Pushtuns of a relatively well-off social background 
Khalg, by contrast, included not only Pushtuns (who tended to be o; 
poorer origins) like Taraki and Hafizullah Amin—both Ghilza 
Pushtuns—but also members from other ethnic groups. Kbak 
emphasized the need to resolve the nationalities question insidi 
Afghanistan, and to find a ‘democratic’ solution to the nomad question— 
the word ‘democratic’ meaning it was not enough simply to force the 
nomads to sedentarize, as conventional urban wisdom would suggest 
Parcham tended to understate these issues. Both factions supported self. 
determination of Pushtunistan; but whereas Parcham urged self. 
determination as the (unspoken) first step towards amalgamation witt 
Afghanistan, Kdel/g favoured a solution based on trying to achieve s 
workable autonomy for the nationalities inside Pakistan itself. 


Other factors further exacerbated the division. In addition to a degree of 
ioter-ethnic animosity and inter-Pushtun conflict with the PDPA, there 
were bitter personal differences, especially between Karmal and Taraki 
which worsened after 1973. Moreover, the two factions competed fo» 
international recognition. Kda/g was critical of the two most obvious 
regional allies—the Nap in Pakistan, and the Tudeh Party of Iran— 
suspecting both of diluting the necessarily proletarian character of the 
party with indefensible frontist illusions: Nap allied for a time with 
Bhutto and, more recently, as the National Democratic Party, with Zia w 
Haq; while Tudeh has been calling for a broad antt-monarchical alliance 
against the Shah.* In addition, Nap had a position closer to Percham’s on 
Pushtunistan. As there was a considerable flow of personnel between 
Kabul and Pakistan, contacts on this issue were easy to maintain. On the 
other hand, Khalq had close relations with the Communist Party of India, 
which gave it a degree of endorsement in its paper. Kdalg also received 
oblique commendation from the cpsu. Although the Soviet party 
refrained from direct intervention—apart from anything else it was 
cultivating friendly ties with the Mohammadzai dynasty—and although 
no official pppa links to the cpsu were made public, there were clear 
indications for those alert to such matters of a preference for KAa/g: in the 
late sixties, Taraki received a Soviet literary prize for his work, whilst a 
party paper in the Ukraine gave favourable coverage to Kha/g’s activities. 


It is not known what the size of the organizations was at this time, but 
several thousand militants concentrated ın Kabul seem to have been 
involved in pppA activities. Of the original nineteen members and 
associate members of the Central Committee, roughly equal numbers 
adhered to each faction—a few supporting neither.™ Yet no ful) 


m On Nar (now NDP) policies, see the interview with Wali Khan by Lawrence Lifechults tr 
Far Eastern Econom Riru, 23 June 1978 On Tudeh pohces, see Nuraddin Kranun 
‘Alignment of Class Forces at the Democratic Stage of the Revolution’, Werkd Marxzs. 
Rewer, February 1976. Of course, the pcr—the Khelg’s assoctate—muanifested its owr 
coasiderable share of frontist ilhomons dunng its penod of alliance with Indira Gandhi 

2 The cc was divided as follows (poor to reunification): for Khelg, Tareki, Zarai, 
Panchshen, Wali, Misag, Ofaa, Amin, Dantsht, Sharai, Mohammad, for Parcham, Karmal, 
Kishtmand, Ahmad, Wahab Shafie, Bareq Shafie, Laiq, Shahpur, Badakhshi split from 
Khalg to form the Maoist Settam: Melk; Dr Zaher left the orgaotration 
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organizational split occurred, and in the 1969 elections the pppa fielded a 
number of candidates. Taraki stood ın Moqur, near Ghazni, Karmal! and 
Rabtezad stood in Kabul, and Amin stood in Laghman, a predominantly 
nomadic area in the north-east. The ‘elections’ were, as we have seen, 
rigged and only two popa members were elected—Amin and Karmal; 
but political activity then continued underground, along separate lines 
dictated by the different policies each faction espoused. It was in this 
period that Percham, extending its hand to other discontented elements in 
Afghan society, was able to take the initiative. 


The central area for Parchaw’s activities became the military. In the early 
seventies the armed forces totalled 84,000 men, of whom 78,000 were in 
the army and 6,000 in the air force. The army was mainly an infantry force 
with Soviet T-34 and T-54 tanks; the air force had 120 combat aircraft, 
with Ilyushin bombers, Mig fighters and Yak and Antonov transport 
planes. Almost all military equipment had, therefore, come from the 
Soviet Union. Although military service was compulsory, only about half 
of the eligible men were considered fit; moreover, some tribes were 
exempt—as were all those ın education. The top officers were members of 
the Pushtun elite, and a special infantry brigade, the Royal Bodyguard, 
was kept separate to protect the monarch. Almost eighty per cent of 
officers and most career soldiers were also Pushtuns; but there was a 
substantial non-Pushtun middle-class element, especially where technical 
expertise was needed, as 1n the air force. Pay for conscripts was extremely 
low, and although the armed forces were, under Russian supervision, a 
more cohesive force than in earlier days, they were still rent by factional 
disputes and inefficiency.* 


Certain elements ın the officer corps were opposed to the Mohammadzai 
régime. Some had been educated abroad and were accordingly dissatisfied 
by the situation at home; others probably resented Pushtun domination. 
Parcham, therefore, started working in the armed forces. At the same 
time, it formed a tenuous alliance with Daud. A militant over 
Pushtunistan, the latter was also historically associated with the opening 
of relations with Russia in 1956. It was, therefore, natural for Daud and 
Parcham to co-operate ın a conspiracy against the King. As the crisis of the 
early 1970s unfolded, in the manner already described, the coup was 
hatched. On 17 July 1973 the armed forces took over. Perham found 
itself with a share in power, thanks to the ‘national democratic 
revolution’ it had accomplished in alliance with Daud. K4a/q, on the other 
hand, was ın a much weaker position, since ıt had refused to work in the 
armed forces on the grounds that this contradicted Leninist principles of 
party work. However, as the Daud régime consolidated itself a rift with 
Parcham soon developed and the pendulum swung back in Khbalg’s 
direction. As we shall see, it was when Kba/q learnt the need to work in the 
army, aod Parcham understood the perils of frontism, that a new 
genuinely revolutionary conjuncture developed. 


Afghan Maoism 
Parallel to this evolution, there appeared a separate tendency oriented to 


H On the armed forces, see Instrtute for Strategic Studies, The Military Batence, also Area 
Handbook, Section 4, “National Security’. 
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“anti-revisionist’ or pro-Chinese positions. The pppa itself was founde» 
after the outbreak of the Sino-Soviet dispute in 1960-63 and did not 
therefore, participate in gatherings such as the meeting of eighty-on 
Communist Parties in Moscow in 1960. China pursued a low-level ais 
policy in Afghanistan, and initially there does not seem to have been 
pro-Chinese tendency in the country. But Chinese conceptions wer 
already available for use in intra-pppa disputes, and after the setback o 
early 1966 and the ending of parliamentary illusions a breakaway grou) 
appeared under the leadership of Taher Badakhshi, a pppa Centrs 
Committee member. This called itself Settami Melli (Nations 
Oppression) and was, as its name imphed, composed almost exclusivel 
of non-Pushtuns—Badakhshi came from a Tajik area in the North-East 
It proclaimed itself Marxist-Leninist, and denounced both Khalg an: 
Parcham as agents of the Pushtun ruling class. The policies of Sestami Mel. 
were pro-Chinese and anti-Pushtun. This meant first and foremost a 
implacable hostility to the concept of Pushtunistan: China was by thi 
time in close alliance with Pakistan, and saw Pushtunistan as an attemp 
by the Soviet Union to dismember its ally. Moreover, the non-Pushtun 
in Settami Melli saw a “Greater Afghanistan’ as threatening to increas 
even further the predominance of the Pushtuns within the country. Thi 
coincidence of positions led later to its logical conclusion—arme: 
struggle by the non-Pushtun peasantry against the Mohammadzai régim 
and, implicity, its Soviet allies. Again the details are unclear, but it seem 
that after Daud’s accession to power and a general worsening 10 bot) 
Afghan-Pakistani and Soviet-Chinese relations, a group of Settami Meh 
militants were given military training by Bhutto in Peshawar, capital o 
the North-West Frontier, and then sent back into Afghanistan. Then 
they launched a senes of attacks on police and army stations in the Pan 
Sheni region of Badakhsan province in August 1975. After some clashes 
most of the surviving Settami Melli militants were captured by th 
Russian-equipped army and taken to Kabul, where they were a 
subsequently murdered in captivity by Daud. Taher Badakhshi and th 
remains of the organization went underground. 


Another ‘Marxist-Leninist’ current separate from Settami Melli had earlies 
taken a different, less dramatic, path of opposition to the régime. This wa: 
known as the Shw’/e-1 Jawed (Eternal Flame), after the paper it producec 
between April 1968 and July 1969—when, like Parcham, ıt was banned 
Sdu'la-1 Jawed attacked the royal family, denounced the pppa fos 
‘revisionism’ and demanded the expulsion of the us Peace Corps fron 
Afghanistan. It held the same position on Pushtunistan as Settami Malli 
arguing that “a ruling class which suppresses its own people can never fre 
another nation’. Influential in the 1969 student protest movement, 11 
never received any official Chinese commendation—which would have 
been difficult since China was still cultivating Zahir Shah. 


Daud’s Régime: Prelude to Revolution 

The alliance between Daud and the Percham officers lasted for sonx 
months after the July 1973 coup. In his initial pronouncements, Dauc 
promised substantial reforms, many of them along the lines stipulatec 


= Dupree, op. at pp 616-7. 
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eight years before in the PDPA programme. Moreover, it appeared that the 
new régime was more pro-Soviet than the previous one had been—much 
to the alarm of the usa, Iran and Pakistan. A republic was declared and the 
1964 constitution abolished. Political prisoners, including some Kéalg 
members, were released. Parcham was represented in the thirty-frve 
member Revolutionary Committee, and had four ministers in the 
government: Major Faiz Mohammad was Minister of the Interior, and 
Pacha Gul held the important Ministry of Frontiers, which was 
responsible for relations with Pushtunistan and Baluchistan. Officers 
close to Percham assumed key positions 1n the armed forces, among them 
Major Abdul Qadir, a Tajik air force officer who played a key role in both 
the 1973 and 1978 coups: he was nominated vice-commander of the air 
force. Major Zia Mohammadzai Zia, a Parcham associate from the 
dynastic clan, became head of the Republican Guard.™ 


Within a few months, however, the Daud régime had begun to 
demonstrate its limits. Although republican ın form, ıt had done nothing 
substantial to dilute the power of the Mosahaban family; the King and his 
close relatives received stipends to live abroad, whilst Daud brought his 
own relatives to power. Only about fifty army officers were encouraged to 
retire, and General Abdul Wali, Zahir’s cousin who had led the resistance 
to the 1973 coup and was the head of the most obdurate wing of the 
dynasty, was released from house arrest. Sardar Naim, Daud’s brother-in- 
law, and Musa Shafiq, Zahir’s last premier, returned to positions of 
influence. The two main newspapers in Kabul were run by relatives of the 
King. Simultaneously, the Parchaw members were moved away from 
power. In 1974, Gul was sent to be ambassador ın Bulgaria, and 
Mohammad was sent to Indonesia in 1975. The new Minister of the 
Interior was General Abdul Qadir Nuristani, a noted hardliner from 
Zahir’s days. In 1975, even Major Zia, about whom many suspicions 
remained, was sent as a military attaché to India. The air force officer 
Abdul Qadir, who publicly challenged Daud at a meeting in Kabul to 
honour his commitment to allow political parties, was dismissed in 1974 
from his command and appointed head of Kabul’s military abattoir. 
Thus a pattern of dissociation already dismally familiar from Nimeiry’s 
régime in the Sudan, Baathist Iraq and many other third-world countries 
was being repeated now in Afghanistan. 


This internal shift to the right was accompanied by a change in Daud’s 
international allegiances. While he continued to trumpet the 
Pushtunistan issue, he was told by the Russians that he was in no military 
position to confront the Pakistani army. Furthermore, the regional 
geometry in which Kabul was located had changed significantly with the 
arrival of a third force that unsettled the previous North-South balance 
on which Afghan régimes had relied. Iran, pursuing a regional role with 
US encouragement, now had the financial power and diplomatic weight to 
intervene in Afghan affairs, and by 1975 substantial co-operation had 
begun. Iran took the offensive against Russian influence. savar officials 
worked inside the Afghan armed forces to dislodge pro-Soviet officers, 
and the number of Russian advisers fell from 1,000 1n 1972 to 200 in 1976 


m On the post-1973 régime, see Koeesrag’s Contemporary Archeres, and Ls Mende 28 and 29 
March 1974, 4 April 1976. 


(though this was partly because an increasing number of Afghans wert 
being trained on Russian equipment ın India). A larger number of non 
Pushtuns came to the fore within the Afghan state, as a result of Iraniar 
pressure, and Daud retreated on both the Helmand and the Baluchistan 
Pushtunistan questions. In October 1975 he closed the border witl 
Baluchistan, which guerrillas had been using; and with Iranian approval 
he soft-pedalled on Pushtunistan. The ‘destabilization’ of Afghanistas 
reflected Iran’s execution of the Nixon Doctrine in western Asia. Credit 
of up to§z billion were offered ın 1975, most of them for the constructio! 
of a railway that would have run from Kabul to Mashad in Iran. The mai 
economic rationale for this was that it would enable Iran to import iror 
ore from the substantial deposits discovered west of Kabul. The Shah hac 
since 1974 been advocating an Asian common market, as a means o 
exporting oil in return for goods and raw materials that Iran required fo 
its industrialization programme. 


Daud’s consolidation led to a repeat of the political stasis characteristic o 
the last years of the monarchy. No independent political activity wa 
allowed, and in 1975 Daud announced a new government party, th 
demagogically entitled National Revolutionary Party, as a counter ti 
Parcham. In 1977 he announced a new constitution and had it confirme: 
by another tribal gathering, or Loye Jirgab. After much discussion, i 
which drafts were watered down, a land-reform project was announced 
but it was never implemented. Daud himself maintained a tight grip or 
the whole apparatus of the state, and in the last months of his rule n 
minister was allowed to authorize the expenditure of monies above £y 
(5,000 Afghanis). The régime was also extremely unsteady: it faced sever 
separate attempts to overthrow ıt, including the Panj Sheri uprising, an 
a plot by former premier Maiwandal—who died under suspiciou 
circumstances in prison. 


Towards Revolution 


These developments had a predictable impact on the PDPA factions, eac) 
of which drew corrective lessons from the turn of events. Parchas 
realized that Daud’s régime would not fulfil even the ‘national 
democratic’ role allotted to ıt, and by 1975 had abandoned any hope o 
influencing Daud. It was, therefore, pushed in some measure towards th 
harder line long advocated by Kdbalg. Parcham also lost much of th 
support ıt had once had ın the armed forces, as officers such as Abdu 
Qadir, disappointed by the illusions it had fostered, switched thei 
allegiences to KAa/q. For its part, Kbalg drew the lessons of the succes 
which Parcham had enjoyed in the armed forces and abandoned ıt 
previous reluctance to work in the armed forces. It built up a militar 
network under the control of Hafizullah Amin—a civilian cadre. 


Yet despite this convergence, relations between the two factions had t 
anything worsened after Daud’s coup, because of an obscure series o 
events involving Major Zia Mohammadzai, the head of the Republicas 
Guard. Khalg alleged that Zia had, with Parchaw approval, drawn up 

plan to arrest and then kill the Kéa/g leadership and that he had only bees 
prevented from so doing by Kda/q’s ability to expose this conspiracy 
Khalg accused Karmal and his associates of co-operating with Daud ın th 
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venture. Parcham replied by accusing Taraki of working with the cla—a 
reference to his work as a translator for the us Embassy ın Kabul and his 
period as press attaché at the Afghan Embassy in the United States. It was 
only after two years of negotiations that reunification of the two factions 
was achieved, in July 1977; and even then, as events after April 1978 were 
to show, the unity was fragile. So bitter were the feelings that mediation 
had to be carried out by Ajmal Khattag, the respresentative in Kabul 
since around 1972 of the Nap and a veteran member of the Communist 
movement in South Asia. It 1s probable, too, that Kheattaq’s role in the 
negotiations reflects the ever-present and intricate relation between 
internal Afghan politics and the Baluchi and Pushtun questions in 
Pakistan. Once again, as in the fall of Daud ın 1963 and his return to 
power 1n 1973, these two aspects of Afghan politics were to combine— 
this time to produce the revolutionary explosion of April 1978. 


It 1s not yet fully clear why the events of April 1978 occurred when they 
did; indeed the pppa leaders themselves admit that matters moved much 
more rapidly than they had expected. It was obvious enough that a major 
social and political explosion was becoming more likely; but they seem to 
have expected it to come later than ıt did—in 1980, or even later. The 
accelerating factor seems to have been the initiatives that Daud took vis- 
a-vis Iran and Pakistan. Under pressure from the Shah, Daud agreed to 
ratify the Helmand Waters Treaty, and in 1977 he gave public 
endorsement to the idea of an Asian Common Market. In November 1977 
a pro-Iranian Minister of Planning, Ahmad Khorram, was killed by 
unknown assailants. Then, with further Iranian encouragement, Daud 
reached an agreement with both Wali Khan and Pakistani President Zia 
ul Haq, under which the former—together with a fraction of the Baluchi 
opposition led by Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo—would be released from 
Hyderabad prison and incorporated into a broader government coalition 
with the military. In return, Wali Khan, Bizenjo and the Afghans would 
adopt a less militant position on Baluchistan and Pushtunistan. In 
particular, Daud agreed to return to Pakistan all Pushtun and Baluch 
political exiles.” The difficulty was that sections of the Pushtun and 
Baluch movements refused to co-operate with this agreement, and in so 
doing they had the support of the ant-Daud forces ın Afghanistan. Ajmal 
Khattaq, the Nap representative in Kabul, broke away from Nap (now the 
National Democratic Party) and founded his own Revolutionary 
Democratic Front. The Baluchs, organized in the Baluch People’s 
Liberation Front, had about 6,000 refugees at Kalat and Kandahar and 
they also refused to leave. In March, Daud visited Islamabad, Delhi and 
Riyadh; on his return, he had a meeting with Baluch representatives in 
which he told them they would have to return to Pakistan by 30 April.¥ 


77 On recent NDP liaison with Zia ul Haq, see the mterview with Weli Khan ated in note 32 
above. 

* The Baluch oppoation 1s divided, gresss wese, into two groups ' those such as Breenjo who 
are affiliated to the NDP, and those affiliated to the Baluchistan People’s Liberation Froat. 
The spur, which was founded in the early 19708, played a leading role m the 1973-7 guernl 
war, itis a Marcst organrration professing loyalty to nether Peking nor Moscow. The BPLF 
has rejected the idea of 2 ‘Greater Baluchistan’ reuniting the Baluch areas of Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, and favours 2 solution to the nationalities question within 
Pakistan on 2 federal bass The Soviet Union has recently begun to grant scholarships to 
selected pro-NaPp Beluchs, in the apparent hope of laying the basis for a new Baluch 
Communist Party 


Matters seem then to have come to a head in Kabul. The spark that lit the 
explosion came on 18 April, when the police killed Mir Akbar Khyber, : 
university professor and former editor of Parcham. He was one of thos 
credited with bringing about the reunification of the two factions, anc 
was popular with both wings of the party. Exactly why he was killed i: 
not clear, but the pppa feared that this was the beginning of an attempt by 
Daud to eliminate the whole of their leadership. As news of Khyber’! 
death spread, there was a vast popular response. Over 15,000 people 
mostly students and civil servants, took part in his funeral procession 
which was led by Taraki. The procession culminated in a demonstratior 
outside the us Embassy, denouncing the cia and savar. Daud responder 
on 26 April by arresting Taraki, Karmal and five other pppa leaders. He 
also tried to arrest some PDPA military personnel, but two, including 
Abdul Qadir, by now back in an active posting, were able to escape. The 
person in charge of military affairs, Hafizullah Amin, was arrested a 
11 a.m. on 26 April; but he had already given his instructions to ppps 
personnel in the army, and the next morning the attack began. As crowd 

gathered ın the central park to protest against the PDPA arrests, Mig-21 
commanded by Abdul Qadir attacked the palace where Daud and hr 
family were gathered. Fifty out of the army’s total of 750 tanks move 
into the city at the same time. As fighting raged, Daud, Sardar Naim anc 
Intenor Minister Abdul Qadir Nuristan were killed. At 5 p.m., the sever 
PDPA leaders were released from prison; they took immediate control ot 
behalf of the civilian wing of the party—a condition laid down by Tarak 
for the whole operation. By 7.30 that evening, the first PDPA statemen’ 
was being read over Kabul radio, and the next day a Revolutionan 
Council and Cabinet were announced. Elsewhere in the country, ppp 
officers took control and disarmed loyalist officers—the one exceptior 
being in the heart of Pushtun territory at Jalalabad, where forces loyal tc 
Daud held out for two more days. A new revolutionary régime hac 
decisively, and with unexpected rapidity, come to power. What kind oi 
society had it inherited from the Mohammadza: dictatorship? And what 
on the evidence available to us, can be understood about the policies ana 
problems of the pppa in the months since the Aprl seizure of power P# 


Society and Economy 


On the eve of the April 1978 revolution, Afghan society was ın a state o; 
appalling backwardness. A transition to capitalism had begun, bu 
Afghanistan was one of the countries least affected by economic or socia 
development anywhere in the world. Since the 19308, as commerce witl 
the outside world had increased, the feudal régime had begun tc 
decompose: agricultural produce and land had increasingly become 
commodities, and new class relations had emerged A free Jabour force 
had begun migrating to the towns and abroad. In the towns a commercia 
bourgeoisie, predominantly non-Pushtun as we have seen, had emerged 
there was also a parallel section of the dominant class ın the civilian anc 
military branches of the state. However, the state itself and large areas o1 
the economy remained under the control of the large landowners anc 


* Accounts of the April events themselves can be found m Thy Eromemst, 6 May 1978, L 
Meade, 13 and 14-15 May; and Far Eastery Esenes Reseew 26 May 1978 Haftrullah Amu 
has given his account in en interview with Greswa, 4 June 1978. 


tribal chiefs led by the Mosahiban family (themselves large landholders), 
and capitalist economic development was at a very primitive level. The 
great mass of the population lived in the countryside as landless or nearly 
landless labourers. In the towns, a small working class in manufacturing 
and construction (about 150,000 in all by the mid-seventies) was 
swamped by a much larger mass of semi-employed migrants who had 
been drifting to the towns as pre-capitalist relations in the countryside 
decomposed. 


Per capita income has been estimated as around $150 in 1975, but such 
figures lack any precision and are really another way of saying that most 
of the population live at subsistence level. Of the nearly seventeen million 
population, an estimated 2-4 million are believed to be in some sense 
nomads, although only a small minority of these are full-trme nomads in 
the sense of being tent-dwellers constantly on the move with their flocks. 
The majority are seasonal migrants, moving with their animals between 
relatively fixed positions. As the meat and skins of these animals have 
become commercialized—they are the country’s main export—so private 
ownership of the herds by tribal baas has developed. But whereas in 
neighbouring Iran the nomadic tribes are non-Persian munorities 
resisting the government, the Afghan nomads have not constituted a 
major focus of opposition, and so far little has been done to encourage 
them to settle. 


Data on ownership of land among the settled population 1s scanty, but the 
information available indicates that there are large and growing 
inequalities in the countryside, which have been accentuated by the 
commercialization of crops, the drought of 1970-72 and a continuous 
land hunger. A survey ın 1967 of 1-2 million families in the countryside— 
containing well over half the total agricultural population of 11-7 
muillions—showed that 500,000, 1.e. over 40 per cent, were totally 
landless. Of those with some land, 40 per cent had holdings of half a 
hectare or less, and another 40 per cent had less than four hectares. The 
minimum area for family subsistence is around five acres for irrigated 
land growing unimproved wheat, and twenty hectares for unirrigated 
land. Hence, even within the category of those owning some land, less 
than 20 per cent of owners had enough for family subsistence. 





TABLE I 
Land Distribution in Afghanistan, 1967 
Sree of Holdrag Per ceat of Holders Per cent of Land 

(hectares) 

oœ Of 40 4 

œb- 39 40 25 

4°0-19°9 17 8 19 

20:0999 2 34 

100+ o2 8 

100 160 





SOURCE: Arsa Handbook for Afghanistan, 1973, p DOY. 





# Information on land tenure can be found ın Ares Handbook pp xxxv: F , and in Eberhard 
Rhein and Ghanie Ghaussy, Dre purtschafthche Enterching Afphentstans 1b8e—1965, Opladen 
1966, chapter 3. 
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The urban areas of the country, now contaming about fourteen per cent 
of the population, have long existed as trading and military centres, bur 
migration to the towns has accelerated with the land hunger. To-day 
Kabul, mainly Tajik in composition, has a population of around 750,000, 
and is marked by inequalities characteristic of the migrant situation: twc 
thirds of the migrants are men—many from the impoverished Hazars 
arcas—and the top 6 per cent of city households earn 40 per cent of the 
total income, whereas the bottom 56 per cent earn only 15 per cent of the 
income.“ About 40 per cent of those ın the cities work directly o1 
indirectly for the state, and the numbers working in manufacturing are 
comparatively very small. About 1 per cent of the total working 
population is employed in industry, and of these two thirds are in textiles 
and food-processing. 


The economic structure 1s, therefore, still overwhelmingly agricultural, 
and the country has been stagnating for decades. Estimates of GNP vary 
from $1:5 to $2:5 billion, and it has been growing only at around 2-4 pet 
cent per annum, or about the same rate as population, for the past ten 
years. The most acute consequence of this is the growing labour surplus, 
but it has also caused an overall decay of the socio-economic structure. 
Agriculture accounts for 56 per cent of GNP and for most exports, since 
these are fruits, nuts and skins. 





TABLE 2 
Afghanistan’s Exports 1975-6 (million US $) 

Com medi {res Valu Per cont 
Natural Gas 46 3 19°6 
Fresh Frurts 201 Bs 
Dred Fruits, Nuts 547 23'2 
Karakol Skins 1o"4 44 
Ginned Cotton 35°3 15 
Carpets and Rugs 161 6-8 
Cement 1'2 Os 
Others §1'4 22 

235:5 100 





SOURCE’ Ministry of Planning 


The main crops are wheat, rice and corn; but although production has 
risen somewhat in the sixties, the area under cultivation has contracted. 
Industry provides an estimated 11 per cent of GNP, and its main export 
product is the carpet. Apart from the smallest plants, nearly all industry is 
state-owned; the only heavy industry 1s in electrical production and 
cement. There is no significant productive bourgeoisie. Mineral 
extraction is still at a very early stage, but substantial quantities of gas 
(3,500 million cubic metres a year, earning over $30 million) are exported 
from Sheberghan in the North to Russia, and very large amounts of iron 
ore—over two billion tons—have been discovered at Hajigak, ninety 
miles west of Kabul. Neither gas nor iron have yet been properly 
exploited, because of the investment problems involved, but they could 
be in the future; and there 1s a likelthood, given geological features, that 
oil will be discovered as well. 





“ The Guardsan, 4 July 1978 
For a general survey of the economy, see Rafferty, op. at note 6 
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In recent years, the Afghan state has become increasingly reliant on 
foreign aid to sustain its activities; but most of this money has gone to 
fortifying the régime rather than transforming the country. By far the 
largest aid donor has been the Soviet Union, which between 1954 and 
1976 gave $1°3 billion, the third largest amount given to any non- 
Communist developing country, after India and Turkey, and by far the 
largest amount per capita. In return for its aid, the Soviet Union has taken 
gas and fruit exports. The United States has accounted for about one third 
of all aid, most of 1t in grant form, and in recent years Iran has also offered, 
as we have seen, substantial amounts. The World Bank too has been a 
substantial aid donor to Afghanistan. Yet what this aid has meant 1s that 
the day on which the economy is transformed has been postponed. The 
development plans announced since 1957 have meant little. It transpires 
that in the first two years of the grandiose seven-year plan for 1975—82, 
less than half the monies allocated for those years were actually spent.* 
Afghanistan has continued to use its foreign exchange to import 
consumer goods (75 per cent of the total import bill), and in recent years 
the debt repayment problem has further exposed the limitations of this 
policy. Debt servicing will nse from $28 million in the mid-seventies to 
$160 million by 1983, or from 5 to 40 per cent of total foreign aid. It is this 
disastrous situation which the new revolutionary government has 
inherited from the Mohammadzai. 


Potential and Problems 


It is possible to summarize the strengths and weaknesses of Afghan 
society ın 1978 ın the following terms, highlighting the major problems 
that the régime will have to tackle. On the one hand, there 1s considerable 
room for the expansion ın agriculture that will be necessary to finance 
future growth. Up to two thirds of the whole country is potentially 
grazing land and, like Mongolia, Afghanistan could integrate livestock as 
a permanent feature of a transformed economy. Moreover, only 60 per 
cent of the potentially jprigable land is now cultivated; without 
exaggerating this point, it is worth recalling that pror to the Mongol 
invasions of the thirteenth century the northern plains sustained a 
population much larger than that which is now there. Afghanistan is, in 
the long run, in a far better economic situation than 1ts neighbour Iran, 
where supplies of water and cultivable land are, compared to total area 
and population, much more limited by natural constraints. With proper 
exploitation, the mineral resources of the country can also generate 
supplies to industry and foreign exchange; and 1f oil is discovered, this 
will add a further asset to the economy. With planned social and 
economic organization, a population that is today still under twenty 
million could thus sustain much higher levels of prosperity, ın what 18 by 
third-world standards a comparatively well-endowed country. On the 
other hand, enormous problems exist today, which any régime will have 
to confront and which will take decades to surmount. 


Health 
While, outside drought years, Afghanistan—unolike South Asia—is not 
marked by serious malnutrition, disease and sanitation are appalling. 


S Taraki ın his interview with Dæ Zest, 9 June 1978. 


Infant mortality is 269 per thousand. The average life expectancy is thirty 
five years—compared to fifty in Pakistan. An estimated three quarters c 
the population in some areas suffer from trachoma, and half th 
population has intestinal problems. 


Education 

Literacy 1s between 5 and 10 per cent, and almost totally the preserve c 
men. In 1977, only 17 per cent of children of school age were in primar 
education, though this was both free and supposedly compulsory; c 
these, only 11 per cent were girls. The total number of students in highe 
education in 1970 was only 8,074. 


The Position of Women 

In the rural sector, women participate 1n production; but women m th 
towns and those with some education find their lives still arcumscribe 
by the most rigid oppressions. A survey in the early 19708 of the 100,00 
Afghan women who have received some kind of education‘ found tha 
only 4'5 per cent were actually working, the majority as school teachers 
Prejudice, combined with the labour surplus, prevents women fror 
breaking into urban employment. As we has seen, women’s position 1 
voting and in education, though legally guaranteed, has been ver 
restricted. Most women still wear the chedr? or cloak-ltke veil in th 
towns. The 1971 Family Law abolished neither polygamy nor the bride 
price.“ 


Unemployment 

The rate of employment is officially 20 per cent, but may be much higher 
especially since the drought of the early seventies. No figures ar 
available, but ıt is believed that up to one million Afghan men hav 
migrated abroad to seek casual work—most to Iran, but some also ti 
Pakistan and the Gulf states. 


Tribalism 

The majority of the population organized along tribal lines are settle: 
farmers, most of them Pushtuns. Tribal structures divide the oppresse 
from each other and enable the Abgss to consolidate a socio-economi 
position based on the labour and the military prowess of their follower 
Every Afghan ruler who has tried to centralize the country since th 
17408 has encountered tribalism as a problem, and ıt will no doubt lon, 
plague the revolutionary régime. 


The Nasional Problem 

The nationalities issue 1s intertwined with the problems of tnbalism anı 
reconstruction of the Afghan state on a new democratic basis 
Afghanistan is a mosaic of nationalities, with the Pushtun Durranis o: 
top; multiple interacting oppressions running downwards to the Shi’ 
Hazaras and the subject Tajik peasantry, the semwseyas. Again, such 


4 A general survey of the position of women is given by Enka Koabe in ‘Afghan womer 
does their role change’, Dupree and Albert, op at, pp. 144-66 Koabe prves a significat 
index of the socte] entrapment of women when she wotes (p. 163): “To date, not a single cau 
ts known to the author of an unmarned woman Irving alone in an apertment separate froi 
her family’ A fuller presentation of ber work 1s cootaned in Dw Frasmemenripatren ; 


Afpbasiitan, vol 16 of Afphamsche Staden, 1977. 
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complex tangle, which has found its reflection in the ranks of the PDPA 
itself, will take decades to supersede. No one familiar with the record of 
earlier revolutions on this subject can underestimate the difficulties lying 
in wait for the Afghan people in the realm of nationalities. 


Islam 

There are in Afghanistan about 250,000 mollahs—religious leaders who 
have in the past opposed reforms that reduce their social importance, and 
all too quickly accused régimes they opposed—such as Amanullah’s—of 
being atheistic. As the Soviet record in Central Asia has shown, and as has 
been demonstrated more recently 1n the only Islamic revolutionary state, 
South Yemen, protracted confrontation with the religious personnel cas 
be avoided, while a longer process of social change and matemalist 
education is undertaken. Yet the counter-revolution has already entitled 
its party the Hreb-i Islam, the Party of Islam, and no doubt it will seek to 


use religion in the struggle against the PDPA régime. 
The Revolutionary Government 


The government installed on 27 April had two central decision-making 
bodies: a thirty-frve-member Revolutionary Council, with thirty civilians 
and five military, and a twenty-one-member cabinet which had initially 
three military. The pppa controlled all posts—no independents were 
brought in to provide cover—and of the eighteen civilians in the cabinet, 
at least eleven were members of the original pppa Central Committee of 
January 1965. Kbal/g had a majority of the posts. The new cabinet was 
headed by Taraki, now aged sixty-one, who was also secretary-general of 
the party, president and prime minister. Most of the other officials were of 
a younger generation. Hafizullah Amin, the Foreign Minister, was born 
in 1929; Karmal, vice-president, is the same age; Bariq Shafie was born in 
1932; Abdul Karim Misak, the Minister of Finance, ın 1937. They were, 
therefore, in the main representatives of the new intelligentsia that 
emerged in the forties and lived through the Wskb-1 Zalmaryan and ‘New 
Democracy’ years. At least four of the government members were also 
literary figures in their own right—Taraki, Shafie, Suleiman Laiq and 
Misak—the latter three all being poets. *® 


The régime moved quickly to destroy the Mohammadzai’s power base. 
The Republican Guard on which Daud had relied was dissolved. Only 
one of between sixty and eighty generals in the armed forces was retained. 


4 The onginal cabinet of 28 Apri was as follows (with their party affiltations, designated by 
K or P in parentheses), Nur Mohammad Taraki, Pome Minister (x); Babrak Karmal, 

Pome Minister (P); Hafrrullah Amin, Deputy Pome Minister and Foreign Affairs 
(x); Colonel Mohammad Aslam Watanjar, Deputy Pome Minister and Communications 
(P); Colonel Abdul Qadir, National Defence (P), Shah Wali, Health (x), Nur Ahmad Nur, 
Intenor (P); Destagir Panchshen, Education (x); Sultan Ali Keshtmand, Planning (P), 
Suleman Laig, Radio and rv (P); Salem Mohammad Zara, Agnculture (x); Abdul Qadir 
Misag, Finance (x); Abdulkarim Shara, Justice (x), Anahita Rabtezad, Soctal Welfare (P); 
Abdul Quddus Qorband:, Trade (x); Mohammad Ismail Danisht, Mines and Industries (x); 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mohammad Rafi, Public Works (P); Mohammad Mansur Hashemi, 
Water and Power (x); Mahmud Suma, Higher Education (x), Neramuddin Tahub, Border 
Affairs (P), Bareq Shafie, Information and Culture (P) Hence of the eighteen crviltans tn the 
cabinet no less than twelve bad been members or associate members of the 1965 PDPA 
Central Committec. 
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Twenty-three members of the royal family, including some who lik: 
Daud had died in the coup itself, were deprived of their citizenship. Man 
senior civil servants and diplomats were retired and replaced by militant 
in their thirties and twenties. Thousands of people were removed fror 
the state apparatus. Over the following weeks, up to 8,000 people wer 
released from jail, and the files of thousands more were burnt in public.’ 
At the same time, the lower ranks of the State apparatus—both civilia: 
and military—remained untouched, and in particular it was evident ths 
the possibility of counter-revolutionary resistance from the lower rank 
of the armed forces had not been eliminated merely by the removal of th 
top officers. 


The government’s programme was presented by Taraki in a speech os 
9 May.* He stressed that the oligarchic régime insututed by Nadi 
Shah in 1929 had finally been overthrown, and outlined a thirty-poin 
programme covering domestic and foreign affairs. The leading item i» 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan’s (DRA) programme 18 lan 
reform. The legislation proposed under Daud ın 1975 was neve 
implemented. Taraki has announced that new legislation is berny 
prepared, over a period that may take up to two years. However, th 
government has already announced the cancellation of the debts of poo 
peasants, especially acute since the 1970-72 drought; it says that thi 
measure will benefit up to eleven million people. A new ordinance or 
peasant co-operatives has already been announced, and from it one car 
infer that the ownership ceiling for qualification as a poor peasant will b 
ten acres of irrigated land (twenty of dry). This will probably form th 
basis of the new rural ownership system, although individual farmers wid 
be encouraged to join co-operatives. 


The pra has begun to restructure the state institutions. Luncheon an 
food ration allowances for all government employees have beer 
equalized, and as part of the campaign to turn the army into a ‘people’ 
army’ communal eating for officers and men has been enforced. Tarak 
has also promised to institute much stricter state control of mport-expor 
trade; this will also cover a major area of commercial activity where th 
Pushtun tribes are active—smuggling. There have already been protest 
from Abens at a decree banning border tribes from cutting down trees is 
order to smuggle the wood to Pakistan. On nationalization, Taraki ha 
said that the state will take at least (51 per cent) control of majo 
enterprises. 


A census, already scheduled before the revolution, will begin next year 
The régime has appealed for economic aid from India, the usa and Iran tx 
fund its development projects. Side-by-side with the land reform, a nev 
five-year plan 1s being prepared. Measures have also been taken to tackl: 
some of the major social problems—the position of women, th: 
nationalities, and the nomads. Point twelve of the governmep 
programme commits the DRA to ensuring equality of rights of women i+ 
all social, economic, political, cultural and civic respects, and Tarak: he 


Dawn (Pakistan) 30 August 1973. 
47 On the land reform programme see Nem Zurcher Zeetung, 27 September 1978, and Tarak 
toterview with Dre Zest. 
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already stated that the bride-price will be abolished: ın October a decree 
limiting the dowry or bride-price to £4 and banning arranged marriages 
or marriages of women under 16 years was enacted. The cabinet included 
one woman, Anahita Rabtezad, a pppa deputy in the 1965 Woles: Jirgab 
(though this was not the first tme a woman had been a minister ın an 
Afghan cabinet). 


The government has already taken some measures to end Pushtun 
domination, although for a variety of reasons it may have to move slowly 
on this question. It has committed itself to respecting all the languages of 
Afghanistan, and every child will now receive primary education 1n its 
own tongue, before learning either Persian or Pushtun later on. It was 
announced on 15 May 1978 that Radio Kabul would henceforward 
include programmes in Uzbek, Turcoman, Baluchi and Nunistani; by 
September, weekly papers had begun to appear in Uzbek and Turcoman, 
with another planned in Baluchi. The great solvent of the nationalities 
problem, as of the tribal question, will of course be land reform, which 
will remove the economic foundation on which much domination of 
non-Pushtuns by Pushtuns and of tribal members by the Abas has 
historically been based.# 


The régime’s international relations have been dominated by the hostile 
reaction of the advanced capitalist countries and of the three Asian 
neighbours apart from Russia—Iran, Pakistan and China. All three have 
evinced alarm at the turn of events in Afghanistan, and soon after the 
April revolution the Chinese foreign minister Huang Hua visited both 
Pakistan and Iran, where he voiced concern about unnamed ‘social- 
imperialist” advances. The Chinese are believed to have stressed to the 
Pakistanis that their main enemy 18 no longer India but Afghanistan, and 
the Shah, already preoccupied by a mass revolt at home, has made similar 
observations. The pra has, however, tried to mollify Chinese fears by 
speedily recognizing North Korea and breaking with the South. More 
generally, it has taken a cautious stand. Although Taraki received Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the old Khoda: Kbhidmatgaran leader, soon after 27 April, 
DRA Officials have stressed the need for a ‘democratic’ solution in 
Baluchistan and Pushtunistan, and the hope that peaceful negotiations 
can solve the issue. In September, General Zia ul Haq visited Kabul, and 
Taraki 1s expected to pay a visit to Islamabad. On the Helmand Waters 
treaty, the position 18 less clear; Foreign Minister Amin has denied a 
statement attributed to him by the psc according to which the DRA would 
not now recognize the previous agreement. 


Afghanistan’s relations with the Soviet Union and India have, on the 
other hand, developed predictably, building on foundations already 
established. Most Western comment has concentrated on the supposed 
‘strategic advance’ the Soviet Union has made in Afghanistan, and there 
1s no doubt that relations between the two countries are much closer than 
before. There 1s no evidence to suggest that the Soviet Union played 
any direct role in the recent events, but they almost certainly had 
foreknowledge and thereby gave approval to the pppa decision. It 1s, 


4 A further ‘social’ policy has been the restnction on the provision of chers, Afghan 
manjuana, which 1n the early 19708 enticed a colony of around 6,000 hippies to Kabul. 
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however, already known that the pra has resisted Soviet requests to take 
over some development projects (such as the colour television system), 
and there has never been a lack of Afghan complaints about the terms or 
which debt repayment to the Soviet Union has been arranged. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union can play the mayor role in helping the pra tc 
consolidate itself and undertake the long overdue development oj 
Afghan society. As in South Yemen, Angola, Ethiopia and for that 
matter Vietnam, the Soviet Union has not encouraged the development 
of a revolutionary process; but once such a process has passed a certat 
stage, the Soviet Union has extended much-needed help to the régimes ir 
these countries—a help without which their programmes and even thei 
very survival might be in doubt. The closer links between the two states 
were reflected in a twenty-year Treaty of Friendship and Cooperatior 
signed by Taraki and Brezhnev in Moscow on 5 December 1978. 


Since the 27 April revolution, the number of Soviet military advisers ir 
Afghanistan has reportedly risen to 3,000; on 15 May, Tass announcec 
that the Soviet Union was helping Afghanistan to set up ‘a specia 
Organization to protect the young state from encroachments upon it 
independence and internal security’.@ Over forty new economic 
agreements have been signed, although most of these are merely the 
continuations of earlier agreements discussed under Daud. Not only car 
the Soviet Union, for all its limitations, provide valuable technical anc 
economic assistance, but it also has experience in Soviet Central Asia o. 
handling many of the social problems faced ın Afghanistan. On the othe: 
hand, the pra has emphasized its desire to obtain gid from other sources 
including the World Bank, and neither it nor the ussr will want to seves 
the already established links between Afghanistan and non-Soviet 
sources of assistance. 


The Major Problems 


It is far too early to evaluate the record of the pra. The potential for + 
massive and long-delayed transformation of Afghan society is certainly 
there, but there are major problems that now confront the régime, anc 
which have already broken through the surface of unity and confidence 
evident in the days following the April revolution. 


1. The pppa itself is a small, mainly urban-based and predominantly 
middle-class party, ın a country where 80 per cent of the people live off the 
land, are illiterate and are entrapped in local if not tribal particularities 
The official pora membership figure 1s 50,000, but other independen 
evaluations range from 3,000 to 10,o000—even before the dissension: 
following the party’s advent to power. The new régime’s implantatior 
outside the main urban centres is very weak, and the inevitabl 
temptation will be to rely on the armed forces rather than the party tc 
implement policies. A decisive land reform would do much to alter thr: 
situation; but in the absence of either pre-existing peasant support o. 
qualified cadres experienced in rural work, the pppa could quickh 
become embroiled in additional problems.” 


* 3pc Summary of World Broadcasts, 15 May 1978. 
% Since this article was finalised for publication, the revolutionary council has issued a lanc 
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2. The unity within the pppa between Khal/g and Parcham lasted for less 
than three months. In early July, it was announced that a number of 
Parcham leaders had been sent abroad as ambassadors: Karmal to Prague, 
his brother Baryallai to Pakistan, Anahita Rabtezad to Belgrade, Nur 
Ahmad Nur the Minister of the Interior to Washington, Abdul Wakil to 
London. In August, events took a more dramatic turn when it was 
announced that three leading officials had been arrested on charges of 
organizing a conspiracy to overthrow the government, in league with an 
unnamed foreign power: they were Abdul Qadir, Minister of Defence, 
Major-General Shahpur Ahmadzai, the Chief of Staff, and Mir Ali Akbar, 
the head of the Jumhuriyah Hospital in Kabul. Later it was announced 
that two ministers, Sultan Ali Keshtamand, the Minister of Planning, and 
Major Mohammad Rafie, Minister of Public Works, had been charged 
with ‘subversion’. In October, Kabul Radio declared that Abdul Qadir 
had ‘confessed’ to his activities, and that he would be placed on trial. AJ 
but three Parcham members (Laig, Shafie, Watangar) have now left the 
government, and the officials expelled as ambassadors in July have now, it 
seems, been ‘recalled’. Why exactly the division came is not clear; but 
there ıs little evidence to support the thesis generally sustained in the 
Western press that Parcham have represented a more faithfully pro-Soviet 
line than Khalg. Khalg accuse Parcham of pursuing a “petty-bourgeois 
deviationist line’ involving both left and right opportunism. Parcham 
claims its policies are more radical than Khe/q’s, and accuses the latter of 
making unwarranted concessions to nationalism. Whatever the reasons, 
this fragmentation of the pppa must have been a serious blow to the pra’s 
programme, since apart from diverting scarce energies into factional 
disputes it has also further depleted the already low numbers of party 
cadres available. Similarly, the exile student community abroad, within 
which strong PDPA influence can be noted, has predictably divided along 
Khalg and Parcham lines, those in Eastern Europe favouring the former, 
those ın Westem Europe the latter. 


3. The forces of counter-revolution have, after initial hesttations, begun 
to reassemble. Most of the royal family itself is now either dead or 
complacently exiled, and 1s unlikely to lead a counter-revolution; but 
other forces that benefited from the old order are active. These include 
landowners, tribal chiefs, upper civil servants and mollahs, and there are 
reports of thousands fleeing to Pakistan where they have predictably 
appealed for help to Saud: Arabia and Iran. A Hrgb-i Islam, Party of Islam, 
has been formed, and since early June there have been reports of tribal 
rebellions in the traditional Durrani strongholds of Nangarhar north of 
Jalalabad. Another exile group, the National Deliverance Front, claims 
the allegiance of over 100 members of Daud’s 1977 Lop Jirgab, and the 
scope for resistance and sabotage against the pra is therefore 
considerable. Government leaders have blamed opposition on the 
Muslim Brotherhood, and Taraki himself has made a point of inviting 
tribal delegations led by their Abexs to come to Kabul and meet him—in 
the historic traditions of Afghan rulers—and has repeatedly stressed the 


reform decree. The maximum holding per family 1s limited to between six and sixty hectares, 
depending oa the quality of the land. All holdings above that are to be expropriated without 
compensation and distnbuted to poor peasants and agricultural labourers. No mention has 
yet been made of collectrymation. (Le Mende, 15 December 1978) 


DRA’s respect for Islam. Nevertheless, the dangers of counter- 
revolutionary action, given the nature of Afghan society, the weakness of 
the PDPA and the ferocity of the DRa’s enemies, must be substanual. 


4. The régime’s capacity to survive over the next few years and achieve s 
decisive implantation will, apart from security considerations, depend on 
its economic record. 1978 has seen a relatively good harvest, but it will 
take time to develop the irrigation systems that will prevent anothes 
disaster such as 1970-72. Unemployment will also take years to solve. 
Moreover, in the short run, the régime is especially vulnerable at the leve! 
of trade and distribution, where the bazaar merchants are most likely tc 
resist state control and exploit the inevitable post-revolutionary 
shortages to evade controls. Measures designed to limit price fluctuations 
in the Kabul bazaar immediately after the revolution have, it seems, 
already been abandoned in the face of merchant opposition; and the scope 
for further difficulties will remain unt! an adequate state-controlled retail 
system exists—a matter of several years. The stake which many Pushtun 
Abans have in transport and smuggling to Pakistan will also alert them to 
the dangers of DRA intervention. 


s. The régime faces a hostile regional environment. The immediate 
response of Western embassies in Kabul was to diffuse a ‘black 
propaganda’ campaign, according to which thousands had been slain by 
the pppa. Taraki has stated that less than a hundred people in Kabul itself 
were killed, and about twenty-five arrested. The only other area of 
conflict was Jalalabad. Now, behind a mask of politesse, the Western 
governments and their regional allies are waiting for a moment to act. 
They stress the unstable nature of the DRA government. No coherent 
counter-revalutionary force has yet emerged; but as in North Yemen 
after 1962, itis evident that a peasantry plagued by tribalism and religious 
mystification can, under certain circumstances, be temporarily mobilized 
to fight a new urban-based revolutionary régime. The United States, 
China, Iran and Pakistan could all exploit the pra’s difficulties. On the 
other hand, the latter has two advantages that the beleaguered Yemen: 
revolutionary republic of 1962 never had: it already has a functioning 
80,000-strong army, and it can threaten similar difficulties for its 
neighbours in both Baluchistan and Pushtuntstan, if Iran and Pakistan 
interfere in Afghan domestic affairs. 


6. The role of the Soviet Union raises a number of questions that require 
explicit answers. Since Western propaganda had presented recent events 
in Afghanistan uniquely as part of a Soviet process of ‘expansion’, one left 
response has, perhaps inevitably, been to play down the Soviet presence 
and deny its importance. This is, however, inadequate. As far as the April 
coup itself was concerned, there 1s, as noted, no evidence of any direct 
Russian involvement. But Afghanistan has long been an extremely 
important country in Moscow’s eyes. It has a 1,000-mile border with the 
Soviet Union; it 1s the largest per capita recipient of Soviet aid ın the non- 
Communist world; and thousands of Afghan civilians and military have 
been trained in the ussr. There exists a long tradition of Soviet writing on 
Afghanistan,®! and coverage in the Soviet and Eastern European press 


u On Soviet studies of Afghanistan, see notes 4 and 7 above 
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since April has been remarkably comprehensive. Nevertheless, the real 
reasons for the 1978 coup had nothing to do with an alleged ‘Soviet 
expansionism’. Rather, it expressed the delayed release of tensions 
internal to Afghan society, which the Soviet Union had, if anything, 
helped to postpone by sustaining the Zahir and Daud régimes. If there 
was an external destabilizing element, it was oot Russian but Iranian 
initiatives that provided this—and so ultimately, through the Nixon 
Doctrine, us policies which upset the long-standing equilibrium in 
Afghanistan. The rightist development of Daud’s régime after 1974, and 
the policies on the Helmand Waters and on Pakistan that he adopted 
under Iranian pressure, led in the end to the April coup. The Soviet 
Union seems to have been reluctant to resist these developments until 
the revolutionary government came to power, but was fortunate that a 
local revolutionary egent could respond to the new imbalance created by 
the Iranian, and indirectly us, initiatives. 


7. The major question for socialists elsewhere 1s not what the role of the 
Soviet Union was, but rather whether a revolution has occurred and what 
kind of revolution this 1s. The influence of the Soviet Union on the new 
political and economic structures of Afghan society will, in this context, 
be considerable; and it 1s here that the greatest cause for concern may 
arise. A revolution, in the sense of a seizure of power by an oppressed 
class through a process of mass mobilization, has not occurred in 
Afghanistan. Events there are not, for this reason, comparable to what 
happened in China, Vietnam or Cuba. What has occurred is the seizure of 
power by a radical sector within the state apparatus, led by civilians (most 
of them teachers or other kinds of civil servant) and aided by army 
officers. The officers include Pushtun and non-Pushtun elements, and 
were able to construct a conspiracy despite the difficulties encountered 
after Daud’s tum against Percham 10 1975. The programme of the PDPA 18, 
however, a revolutionary one, aimed as it is at a socialist transformation 
of Afghan society and at expropriation of the existing ruling class. In 
internal politics, the three key measures embodying this are land retorm, 
nationalization of industry and the removal of ‘anti-democratic’ elements 
from the state apparatus. The determination to alter the position of 
women and resolve the nationality question are also of central 
importance. In foreign relations Afghanistan, already in an anomalous 
position as far as third-world countries are concerned, is consolidating 
even closer ties with the Soviet bloc. Fidel Castro’s welcome to the 
Afghans on the occasion of their joining ‘the family of revolutions’ is 
eloquent in this respect. A revolutionary process 1s, therefore, under way 
in Afghanistan. 


The overall role of the Soviet Union 1n this process will undoubtedly be 
positive. First, through provision of military aid, it will help the new 
Afghan régime to survive and face the very real threat of counter- 
revolution. Secondly, whatever the problems about gas prices and the 
like, Soviet economic assistance under the new régime will help to bring 
greater benefits to the Afghan people than decades of us-Soviet 
equilibrium under the Mohammadzai. The area for greatest concern must 
lie rather in the kind of political impact Soviet assistance will have. It is 
noticeable that the new Kabul régime has laid less emphasis on the 
construction of new institutions of democratic expression and power 
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than on other parts of its programme. Taraki has said that a new 
constitution will be promulgated, but it seems to be taking second place 
to the land reform and the five-year plan. The manner in which the 
‘confessions’ of Abdul Qadir and the other ousted leaders were announcec 
in September is extremely ominous; and no doubt the modestly entitled 
‘special organization’ that Tass announced on 15 May will have its hands 
full in the coming years, given the very real threat of counter-revolution. 
The capacity of the pppa to resist Soviet political models has, therefore, 
yet to be tested. On the one hand, it was founded after the worst years of 
Stalin’s control of the international Communist movement; on the other. 
its exposure to Marxism appears to have been entirely to the vapid 
formulations of official Soviet textbooks 1n the fifties and sixties, from 
which it is unlikely to derive a firm commitment to socialist democracy. 
The pppa does, however, appear to have a realistic and sensitive grasp of 
the particularities of Afghan soctety, and it may be that—in an 
international Marxist climate much more diverse than that of two decades 
ago—other political considerations will have their impact. 


The greatest test, and opportunity, for the realization of the 
revolutionary potential of the new régime lies in the land reform: tts 
capacity to transform the property relations and social conditions undes 
which the great majority of the Afghan population live. The nature oi 
Afghan society was such that it was extremely difficult for the pppa tc 
build a mass rural base; faced with the threat of elimination by Daud ic 
April 1978, they quite nightly took the initiative and seized power. 
Whatever the problems, they hold before the Afghan people the hope of 
new era and of a socialist transformation of that country. For this reason 
they deserve the support of revolutionaries throughout the world. 


icos Mouzelis 


Ideology and Class Politics 
a Critique of Ernesto Laclau 


imesto Laclau’s Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory contains four 
iterconnected, but relatively self-contained essays.! Two of these had already 
een published, indeed had been quite influential. Laclau’s critique of Gunder 
rank’s theory of underdevelopment, and especially of his definition of capitalism 
1 market rather than production terms, has for several years now been a standard 
-ference in sociology of development, and has contributed considerably to the 
urrent emphasis on ‘mode of production’ analysis in studies of third-world 
ountries.? His intervention in the well-known Poulantzas-Miliband debate on 
ae capitalist state not only clarified some of the misunderstandings arising out of 
uis controversy, but provided a penetrating critique of some aspects of 
Jthusserjan Marxism at a time when the French philosopher’s sway over left 
itellectuals in the English-speaking countries was very considerable.’ Since both 
1es¢ essays are quite well known and have been widely discussed, I shall focus my 
nalysis on the two lengthy unpublished chapters which actually constitute the 
ulk of the book. In these, Laclau does not limit himself to criticizing theories put 
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forward by others. He tries, on the basis of Althusser’s concept of 
ideological interpellations, first to provide the elements for a 
reformulation of the Marxist theory of ideology; secondly, to build a 
general theory of populism applicable not only to populist movements in 
third-world countries, but also to European fascism. 


Poulantzas and Fascism 


Laclau starts with a critique of Poulantzas’s theory of ideology, as 
developed in his book Fascism and Dictatorship. Although he sees 
Poulantzas’s work as a great advance over purely descriptive, empiricist 
analyses of fascism, since it offers a variety of theoretical insights into the 
complex contradictions which led to the rise of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
régimes, he criticizes Poulantzas for not giving an adequate account of 
the ideological crisis which constitutes the keystone for an adequate 
explanation of these developments. According to Laclau, this failure is 
principally due to the fact that Poulantzas seeks in too reductionist a 
manner to establish necessary links between discrete ideological elements 
and specific social classes. Thus for Poulantzas during the competitive 
phase of capitalism, Marxism-Leninism is the ideology of the working 
class and liberalism that of the bourgeoisie. Poulantzas is quite aware, of 
course, that in actual historical situations specific class ideologies are an 
amalgam of ideological elements; that, for example, the dominant 
bourgeois ideology contains within its discourse both working-class and 
petty-bourgeois tdeological themes. But this realization does not prevent 
him from the unwarranted assumption that, within a specific ideological 
discourse, it is always possible to identify the class basis of each specific 
ideological element, both during the formative growth of this discourse 
and in its eventual transformation. 


Laclau does not agree that liberalism should necessarily be attributed to 
the bourgeoise, since the same ideology was and is still being used by 
feudal landlords in the Latin American context. Nor does he see 
militarism as an essentially feudal ideological element, seeing that it has 
played a central role in the ideologies both of the bourgeoisie and of third- 
world anti-imperialist movements. In other words, for Laclau there are 
no such things as paradigmatic or pure tdeologies with determinate class 
connotations. Ideological themes such as nationalism or democracy are in 
themselves neutral, and not the monopoly of any one class. They can be 
articulated with the ideological discourse of a variety of contradictory 
interests. It is, therefore, only by looking at the overall structure of an 
ideology, 1.e. at the way ın which it combines its constituent elements, 
that its class connotations can be established. 


The Concept of Interpellation 


Laclau begins his own analysis of ideological discourses by adopting 
Althusser’s concept of interpellation: according to the latter, the factor 


1 Ernesto Lach, Pebsws and Ideadegy tu Marxist Theory, NLB, London 1977 

t The essay first appeared in NLR 67, May-June 1971 

? Laclau’s article on the Miliband-Poulanteas debate was first published in Ecomeary and 
Secuty, No 1, 1975 

4 Nicos Poulantras, Fascism and Dictatertiep, NLB, London 1974 
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common to all ideologies ıs the portrayal of individuals (which, in reality, 
are mere “bearers of structures’) as autonomous ssyects. This inversion, 
by which the determinate is falsely presented as the determinant, takes 
place through 2 process of ‘hailing’ or ‘interpellating’ individuals as 
subjects. “If, therefore, the basic function of all ideology is to constitute 
individuals as subjects, and if through interpellation individuals live their 
conditions of existence as if they were the autonomous principle of the 
latter . . . ıt 1s clear that the unity of the distinct aspects of an ideological 
system 18 given by the specific interpellation which forms the axis and 
organizing principle of all ideology.’ On the basis of the above, Laclau 
makes a fundamental distinction between class and popular interpella- 
tions. Class interpellations, in so far as they address individuals as class 
subjects, arise out of contradictions related to a specific mode of 
production, whereas popular/democratic interpellations (hailing or 
addressing agents as ‘people’) are related to the people/‘power-bloc’ 
contradiction—a contradiction which becomes intelligible if one focuses 
on the pohitcal and idsological relations of domination. 


So what 1s the relationship of these two types of ideological inter- 
pellations with the contradictions to which they correspond? Popular- 
democratic interpellations do not have a determinate class content; they 
are an abstract—or rather neutral—ideological raw material, which can 
be fitted into the ideological discourses of a variety of classes. This 
precisely is why popular interpellations are the ‘domain of ideological 
struggle par excellence’:® the ideological battleground in which 
antagonistic classes try to appropriate popular beliefs and use them for 
the promotion of their own interests. It 1s the strategy of the dominant 
classes to articulate popular interpellations into their class discourse in 
such a way that antagonistic interests are neutralized and presented as 
mere differences. Whenever they succeed 1n this, they achieve ideological 
hegemony—since a hegemonic ideology does not imply the uniform 
imposition of the Weltanschauung of the ruling class on the rest of the 
population, but the presentation of different views of the world ın sucha 
way that their antagonistic contradictions are either hidden or 
neutralized. If the dominated classes, on the other hand, manage to 
disarticulate popular-democratic elements from the discourse of the 
ruling class, and succeed in articulating them astagonzstically into their 
own discourse, then they present a serious challenge to the hegemonic 
position of the power bloc. 


In this way, ‘class’ and ‘people’ are both constituent elements of 
ideological discourses. Class contradictions are related to popular 
contradictions through articulation, not by reduction. But although popular 
contradictions cannot be reduced to class contradictions, the latter do 
determine the arttcnlating principle of that discourse. In other words, the 
people/power-bloc contradiction, although relatively autonomous, 13 
determined ın the last instance by class contradictions and class struggles. 
This priority of class struggle over popular-democratic struggle is 
obvious, according to Laclau, ‘since the latter takes place only at the 
ideological and political level (the “people” do not, obviously, exist at the 





$ Peditres and Ideslegy, p. 101. 
* Ibtd. p. 159. 


level of production relations).” Clearly, therefore, the major mechanisn 
which transforms ideologies is the class struggle, as classes fight over th 
articulation/disarticulation of popular-democratic elements. 


Laclau’s Theory of Populism 


This conceptualization provides the basis for an analysis of Europea 
fascism, as well as for a more general theory of populism. Starting wit! 
the latter, for Laclau the most essential characteristic of populism is it 
antagonistic articulation of popular-democratic interpellations: ‘Os 
thesis is that populism consists m the presentation of popslar-democrat: 
interpellations as a Syatbetic-antapontsitc complex with respect to the dominan 
idsology.”® In an ideological crisis of the hegemonic class (expressed as ; 
failure to ‘neutralize’ popular-democratic interpellations, or as 2 failure o 
‘transformist’ policies), the possibility exists for an antagonisti 
articulation of popular-democratic elements by either the dominate: 
classes or class fractions of the fragmented power bloc. In the former case 
the working classes may, for instance, articulate popular interpellation 
into their discourse so as to achieve the ‘maximum fusion of popular 
democratic ideology and socialist ideology’.® In the latter case, fraction 
of the dominant classes seek mass support by the antagonistic use o 
popular-democratic interpellations, in order to restructure the powe 
bloc to their own advantage. 


Of course, the populism of the dominant classes has the difficult task o 
both mobilizing the masses and at the same time making sure that th! 
mobilization does not lead to socialist solutions. Hence the need for bot] 
the antagonistic articulation of popular interpellations and th 
‘neutralization’ of the populist movement, by keeping it within ‘safe 
boundaries. In the fascist variant of populism, this neutralization 3 
achieved by directing the mass movement towards racialism, and b: 
attempting ideological homogenization through the imposition o 
totalitarian forms of repression and indoctrination. In the ‘Bonapartist 
variant, neutralization is achieved by the use of state power in such a wa’ 
that, by means of 2 complex process of mediations, a delicate balance 1 
struck between various antagonistic social forces. It becomes obvious 
therefore, that for Laclau the various types of ‘populism’ (from Hitler’ 
via Peron’s to those of Mao or Tito) do not share a common class basis o 
express similar class interests, but are instead united by a specific (1.¢ 
antagonistic) ideological articulation of popular-democratic elements. 


This brings us to Laclau’s theory of fascism. He views European, anı 
especially German, fascism pnmarily as the result of a double :deologica 
crisis—affecting both the hegemonic class and the working classes. Th: 
ideological crisis in the ruling bloc stemmed from the resistance of th 
dominant landowning fraction within it to the reforms which the adven 
of monopoly capitalism was making imperative. This resistance led to: 
serious fragmentation within the power bloc, with the monopoly capita 
fraction unable ‘to impose its hegemony within the existing institutions 


‘Ibid p 108 
' Ibid. p. 173. 
* Ibid. p. 174 
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framework—as it had done in England and France’.1° The working 
classes, on the other hand, were divided into an opportunist wing with a 
trade-unionist, reformist orientation; and a sectarian, revolutionary wing 
with a ‘class reductionist’ orientation—an orientation which, instead of 
getting the party to articulate popular interpellations into its 
revolutionary discourse, made ıt drive a wedge between class and popular 
interpellations and stress the need for a ‘pure’ class party and a strictly 
working-class ideology, uncontaminated by so-called bourgeois 
nationalist or populist elements. 


Given this failure of the working classes to take advantage of the 

ideological crisis ın the dominant class, the road lay wide open for 

monopoly capital to use popular interpellations in a manner antagonistic 

to the dominant ideology, and so to create a mass movement based-on the’ 
petty bourgeoisie and part of the working classes. For Laclau, therefore, 

the development of European fascism is directly related to the failure of 

the working class to articulate into its discourse popular-democratic 

interpellations, and so establish a hegemonic ideology which would have 

enabled ıt to present itself as the leader and founder of a new social order: ` 
‘Our thesis is that if fascism was possible, it was because the working 
class, both ın its reformist and its revolutionary sectors, had abandoned 
the arena of popular-democratic struggles.’ H 


Class, Ideology and Organization 


The idea that a variety of classes may draw their ideological themes froma 
common intellectual pool and manipulate them ın different ways for the 
promotion of mutually incompatible interests is not, of course, a novel 
one. The great ease with which nationalism or highly complex religions 
such as Christianity or Islam can be manipulated for the achievement of 
antagonistic goals is a recurrent idea ın most treatises on ideology. But 
Laclau’s formulation has the undentable merit of seeking to develop this 
idea in a more systematic and theoretical fashion, via his use of the 
concept of interpellation, and his attempt to distinguish between class 
and ‘popular’ interpellations and to link these with different types of 
structural contradictions. Moreover, Laclau’s insistence that there can be 
no one-to-one correspondence between ideological elements and class 
locations ; that the people/power-bloc contradiction cannot be reduced to 
class contradictions; and that ıt is only when one looks at the overall 
complex articulation of interpellations that an ideological discourse can 
be related to a specific class—all these elements constitute a definite 
theoretical advance and a valuable corrective to the ever-present 
reductionist tendencies in Marxist theory. Also, by relating the structure 
of ideologies to the dynamic of class struggles, Laclau avoids treatiAg the 
subject statically and draws attention to the constantly changing and 
dialectical character of ideological discourses. However, a number of 
serious problems arise both in the author’s formulation of what populism 
1s, and ın his explanations of how and why it comes about. 


Probably the most serious of these difficulties concerns the way ın which 
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Laclau’s analysis moves directly from structural contradictions (of th 
‘class’ or ‘people’/‘power-bloc’ type) to ideological practices, withou 
ever taking into serious account the political organizations which, afte 
all, provide the actual setting in which the processes of articulation an 
disarticulation of interpellations take place. True enough, as Laclau say: 
there is no necessary correspondence between political groups an 
classes. Moreover, populism for Laclau 1s not a movement, but a 
ideology which can be adopted by a variety of movements with ver 
different class bases. But even if one were to accept Laclau’s definition c 
populism, there would be no valid reason for dismissing study of th 
varied political groups and organizational structures associated wit 
populist tdeologies—on the contrary, there would be a very good reaso: 
for putting them at the centre of the analysis. This is particularly so if on 
wants to avoid—as Laclau claims he does—a purely descriptiv 
examination of populist ideologies, and intends to show ‘the role playe 
by the strictly populist element in a determinate social formaton’. 


Indeed, I believe that if one means to demonstrate how populis 
interpellations relate to all the other dimensions of a social formation, it 1 
not possible to avoid focusing on the complex political-organizations 
processes which mediate between structural contradictions, on the on 
hand, and ideological! discourses on the other. Class and popula 
interpellations do not, after all, articulate or disarticulate on their owr 
Neither are they constituted into ideological discources, in a: 
anthropomorphic way, by ‘the bourgeoisie’ or ‘the proletariat’. It 1s quit 
true, as Laclau points out, that class struggles are at the root of ideologics 
transformation. But if the concept of class struggle is not specified u 
more detail—if it ıs not shown how such struggle relates to politics 
organizations, which finally are the concrete agencies which do the actus 
articulating and disarticulating—then ıt 1s left hanging in the air, so t 
speak. It only has a decorative role in the theory: it establishes (to us 
Laclau’s terminology) formal or ‘connotative’, rather than theoretica 
linkages between the key concepts of the discourse. 


The Defects of Laclau’s Theory of Populism 


This gap between real contradictions and ideologies has seriou 
consequences for Laclau’s theory of populism. As we have seen, Lacla 
defines populism as the antagonistic articulation of popular-democrati 
interpellations vis-a-vis the dominant ideology. If, on the one hand, thi 
definition stresses the fact that populism can take a variety of forms, o 
the other, given the indeterminacy of the concept of antagonism and th 
lack of any attempt to relate ideological discourses to organization: 
structures, the term becomes so vague and malleable that ıt loses much c 
its analytic utility. 


B Lacha, in his critique of populist theones, boefly mentions—with seeming approval 
one which cooceptualizes populism not as movement, but gs 2n ideology (contaming su 
elements as hostility to the states gue, mustrust of traditional polucians, appeal to the peor 
not chases, etc ) which can be adopted by a variety of movements cach with a different cla 
bass The only criticism be makes of this kind of theory 1s that ‘(a) the charactenstuc featur 
of populist ideology are presented in a purely descrtptrve manner .(b) nothing 1s said 
the role played by the stnctly populist element in a determinate social formanon’ (Peds 
and Idselexy,p 147) It 1s precisely in these two directions that Laclau’s own efforts are turne 
33 Pebtrs amd Ideolegy, D 147. 
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Take, for instance, Laclau’s contention that the Italian Communist Party, 
in attempting to become a hegemonic party through the antagonistic 
articulation of popular-democratic elements in its ideology, 1s a populist 
party. To decide whether the pct, or any other party for that matter, is 
populist, the criterion of ‘articulation of popular elements in an 
antagonistic manner’ is hardly enough. One would certainly have to look 
also at the organization of 1ts cadres; at the relationships between rank- 
and-file and leadership; at what complex articulations exist between the 
party’s official ideology, long-term policies and day-to-day organizational 
practice; and so on. 


To illustrate this, let us concentrate for a moment on the question of 
organization. Populist parties tend to have a fluid, protean organizational 
structure. Even populist movements with a strong grass-roots 
organizational base are characterized by directness in the relationship 
between leader and led which tends to weaken the structuring of 
intermediary administrative levels between the top and the rank-and-file. 
Any intermediaries, whether of the clientelistic or the more bureaucratic 
type, are distrusted. They are seen as preventing the direct, immediate 
rapport between the populist leader and ‘his people’. This intensely 
‘plebiscitary’ element ın populist organizations differentiates their 
structure both from purely clientelistic parties (whether of the oligarchic 
or the more ‘modern’ type™) and from Western European socialist and 
communist parties (which in turn differ from each other). The latter— 
irrespective of their degree of sectarianism, reformism or radicalism, and 
irrespective of the degree to which they have antagonustically articulated 
popular-democratic elements into their discourse—have much more 
solid and autonomous intermediary organizational structures between 
leaders and led. Even if Robert Michels was partly right in arguing that 
West European socialist parties have oligarchic rather than pluralistic 
systems of internal control, there ıs not the slightest doubt that these 
parties exhibit organizational features which differentiate them from 
both populist and purely clientelistic parties. For the ‘internal pleb- 
iscitanianism’ of the former, and the dyadic patron-client relationships 
resulting in personal clienteles of the latter, are not dominant. Although, 
of course, such elements exist ın all party structures, they only play a 
peripheral role in the organization of Western European soctalist and 
communist parties. From this point of view, I believe it 1s possible to 
speak of common organizational features of populist movements without 
falling into class reductionism—1.e. without directly linking populist 
organizational elements to a determinate class basis. For this ‘gelatinous’ 
character can be found in populist movements of both the conservative 
and socialist type. 


Finally, 1t is precisely because of the collapse of any organizational 
autonomy and the close identification of the entire movement with the 
person of the populist leader, that many socialists mistrust populism. 
This mistrust, which Laclau considers so misguided, does not stem 





M For an account of the structural differences between these two types of chentelistic parties, 
see E. Gellner and J. Waterbury (eds), Patrons and Cheats (especially the articles by P Loiros, 
Sabu Sayan, Samir Khalaf), London 1977; and S. W Schmudt of a/ (ede), Froemds, Followers 
and Fatwas, Berkeley 1977 
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simply from a sectarian insistence on keeping working-class parties as 
‘pure’ class parties. It stems rather from a well-justified suspicion of 
movements where it is the leader, rather than strongly rooted 
administrative structures and practices, from whom emanates the main 
integrative and directing force—a situation which frequently leads to the 
type of adventurist tendencies which are so prevalent a feature of the so- 
called socialist populist movements of the third world. 


If this is accepted, then the pcr can by no means be seen as 2 populist party, 
and ıt is highly misleading to put ıt ın that category. Neither its highly 
articulated organizational structure in the North, nor tts contrasting 
clientelist networks in the South, come anywhere near the organizational 
structures of, for instance, Latin American populist movements. The 
organizational fluidity and the populist immediacy of the relationship 
between leader and led are quite absent: in the North, due to the long 
tradition of strong local and provincial cadre organization; in the South, 
because of the traditional patronage structures. What is interesting, 
indeed, ın the South 1s that when the pcr sought to abandon the strict 
Leninist model of party organization in order to broaden its popular base, 
the result was not a populist, but a predominantly clientelistic type of 
organizational structure.!® 


Laclau might, of course, argue that if his definition of populism is 
adopted, the organizational dimension of populism becomes un- 
important; and conversely, since populist ideologies can be based on a 
variety of organizational structures, these are irrelevant in trying to define 
the specific characteristic of populism. However, on the one hand, it still 
remains to be demonstrated that populist ideologies, as defined by 
Laclau, are in fact compatible with all types of political organizational 
structures. On the other hand, if they are not—as I would argue—then ıt 
Is necessary to show the specific organryational implications of the 
articulation of popular interpellations in 2 manner antagonistic to the 
dominant ideology. Thus whatever stand 1s taken on the organizational 
implications of a populist ideology, it is clearly not possible to show the 
‘role played by the strictly populist element ın a determinate social 
formation’ without some theorization of the politico-organizational 
structures which mediate between class contradictions, on the one hand, 
and ideological discourses on the other. If this crucial dimension is not 
conceptualized, the result must be either a presentation of classes as 
anthropomorphic entities, mysteriously articulating and disarticulating 
ideological elements, or—at the other extreme—an idealist treatment of 
ideologies as self-unfolding essences. Certainly Laclau would in principle 
reject either alternative; but the point 1s that in practice his inadequate 
conceptualization does not allow him to do this. 


Hence, in a certain way, Laclau’s attempt to correct Poulantzas’s class 
reductionism leads him to the other extreme: to the portrayal of 
18 Sidney Tarrow, Passen! Communism m Sexthera Italy, New Haven 1967 Just as the Italian 
Communist Party cannot be considered populist, a mmular argument applies in the case of 
fascist partics, Given the profound organizational and overall structural differences between 
fascist and conservative populist parties of, say, the Latin American type (and some of these, 
as we have seen, Lachu himself points out), tt us highly misleading to lump them together 
under the same label. It  Lacleu’s failure to disunguish populist ideologies from populist 
movements which leads him to this type of gross categormation 
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ideological themes as highly malleable and free-floating—classes being 
capable of articulating and disarticulating ideological interpellations at 
will. What this position tends to forget 1s that when classes are 
conceptualized, not in an abstract, anthropomorphic manner, but in 
terms of their internal fragmentation, their political organization and 
their complex alliances and links with other organized interests, then it 
becomes obvious that there are strict limits to the types of content that 
their ideological discourse can have. Given such limits, which it is true are 
not always easy to define, one cannot argue that, so far as ideological 
manipulation is concerned, anything goes. For instance, certain 
ideological themes (whether ‘popular’ or not) can be so incongruent with 
the structural and organizational realities of a class that they cannot 
become dominant ın its discourse. In other terms, 1f there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between classes and ideological themes, neither 1s 
there a completely arbitrary relationship between the two. The non- 
arbitrary linkages between classes and the content of their ideological 
discourse 1s obvious when one looks not only at the historical genesis of 
specific ideologies, but also at the ways ın which such ideologies develop 
subsequently. For although the class basis of ideological themes can 
change from one social formation to another, once an ideological 
discourse takes a specific place and form within a concrete social 
formation, then it too becomes organized and relatively fixed within 
limits 1mposed both by the internal organization of a class and by the 
overall socio-political context. For example, it is inconceivable that the 
European feudal aristocracy could have created liberal political ideology, 
or that the South African ruling class today could decide to deploy a 
socialist programme. 


The Emergence of Populism and Fascism 


Given Laclau’s unsatisfactory conceptualization of populism, it 1s not 
surprising that his attempt to identify the basic conditions for its 
emergence are not very successful either. According to him, the 
emergence of populism ‘is historically linked to a crisis of the dominant 
ideological discourse which 1s in turn part of a more general social crisis. 
This crisis can either be the result of a fracture ın the power bloc, in which 
a class or class fraction needs, in order to assert its hegemony, to appeal to 
the “people” against established ideology as 2 whole; or of a crisis 1n the 
ability of the system to neutralize the dominated sectors—that 18 to say, a 
crisis of transformism.’!7 But such causes or preconditions for the 
emergence of populism derive from the definition automatically. If 
populism is to be defined by the articulation of popular elements in 
antagonism to the dominant ideology, and if this type of articulation can 
come either from the dominant or the dominated classes, then a populism 
of the dominant classes automatically implies an ideological crisis and a 
fragmentation of the power bloc; and a populism of the dominated 
classes is then the logical outcome of a failure of ‘transformism’. 


This 18 a good example of a purely rationalist discourse, such as the author 
himself has rightly criticized in the introduction to his book: that is to say, 
a discourse where the logical properties of concepts form the only 
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principle relating them to one another, so that one ‘could pass from one to 
the other by a purely deductive process’.18 The same purely deductive 
reasoning is to be found in Laclau’s explanation of the emergence of 
European fascism. As mentioned already, the rise of fascism is explained 
in terms of a dual crisis: ‘1. a crisis of the power bloc, which was unable to 
absorb and neutralize its contradictions with the popular sectors through 
traditional channels, 2. a crisis of the working class, which was unable to 
hegemonize popular struggles and fuse popular-democratic ideology and 
its revolutionary class objectives into a coherent political and ideological 
practice.’"* But again, given the definition of Nazism as a populist 
movement of the dominant classes, both 1. and 2. must follow logically. 
The rise and success of a right-wing populist movement implies both a 
crisis of the power bloc, and the failure of the dominated classes to take 
advantage of this crisis to themselves articulate popular-democratic 
clements in an antagonistic manner. 


Alternative Theories of Populism 


Given the lack of substance in Laclau’s own explanation of populism, he 
is perhaps rather harsh in his criticism of alternative theories, such as for 
instance those of Germam and Di Tella.™ Of course, Laclau is right ın 
criticizing these for their use of the tradition-modernity dichotomy which 
has played sucha misleading role in the sociology of development. On the 
other hand, he is too quick to reject a number of insights contained ın 
these theories which, if “disarticulated’ from the tradition/modemity neo- 
evolutionist discourse and ‘re-articulated’ into a mode-of-production 
discourse, could prove extremely useful for the study of third-world 
populism. Laclau 1s perfectly right, for example, when he stresses that 
populism 1s not a phenomenon specifically linked to import-substitution 
industrialization, or to third-world underdevelopment more generally, 
and that 1t can also occur in developed capitalist social formations. But 
this is no argument against building a more limited, context-bound 
theory of, say, Latin American populism in particular. In fact, it 1s 
precisely this limitation which makes Germani’s and Di Tella’s 
theories—for all their shortcomings—less vacuous than Laclau’s own. 
As Laclau himself admits, populism occurs more frequently in peripheral 
capitalist social formations. Why is this sor 


Again, the crucial concept of political mobilization, and Germani’s and 
D1 Tella’s ideas about the abrupt way in which the masses have entered 
the political arena ın many Latin American countries (especially 1f this is 
compared to similar processes of political mobilization and integration in 
West European development), cannot be so easily dismissed. It 1s 
perfectly possible to use such ideas without introducing into the analysis 
neo-evolutionst, teleological notions of, ‘modernization’, or moralistic, 
Euro-centric considerations about the political immaturity of Latin 
American working-class movements, etc. For instance, one can easily 
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explain the more rapid entry—as compared to Europe—of both rural and 
urban working people into active politics in Latin America, by taking 
into account the different ways in which capitalism has developed on the 
two continents. 


At the risk of overgeneralization, it might be argued that Western 
capitalism, being a slower and more indigenous process, not only 
managed to expand more widely throughout the economy, but also 
became articulated with non-capitalist modes of production ın such a way 
that the results of technological advances in the capitalist sector spread to 
the rest of the economy with relatively positive effects on productivity 
and on wealth and income differentials.™ In the case of Latin American 
capitalism, on the other hand, a variety of reasons (which cannot be 
explained here) prevented the capitalist mode of production from 
expanding so widely, so that it instead took an ‘enclave’ form, failing to 
destroy non-capitalist modes of production to the same extent as had 
occurred in Europe. Moreover, the fact that ıt articulated more 
‘negatively’ with the very large surviving non-capitalist sectors goes a 
long way to explain the huge productivity differentials between capitalist 
and non-capitalist sectors, the ever-growing inequalities and, more 
generally, the unprecedented disruptions that capital accumulation 
generates in these countries.™ And since such processes engender large- 
scale political mobilization and an unavoidably abrupt entry of the 
majority of the working population into active politics, it is 
understandable why the oligarchic-clientelistic parties are not easily able 
to readjust their structures to accommodate the new entrants, and at the 
same time why the socio-economic context 1s unfavourable for the 
emergence of strongly organized, non-personalistic mass parties on the 
West European pattern. This is what explains the proliferation of (and 
frequent changes ın) modes of political integration in which 
paternalistic/‘plebiscitary’ leadership (rather then intricate patronage 
networks or well-articulated, multi-level administrative structures) plays 
the dominant role.™ 


The above rather unsystematic remarks do not pretend to formulate an 
alternative theory of populism. They are simply suggestions of how some 
of Germani’s and D1 Tella’s ideas, and more generally concepts such as 
political mobilization and integration, can and should be taken into 
account in a Marxist theory of third-world populism. Laclau does not do 
this. In fact, he manages the remarkable feat of developing a theory of 
populism without dealing at all seriously with the concept of political 
mobilization. He could argue, of course, that the concept of “articulation 
of popular interpellations in a manner antagonistic to the dominant 





1 Sec, for instance, Celso Furtado, Deseleporent and Underdestlepment, Berkeley 1967 

n On the concept of negative linkages or disartculations, sec Samir Amin, Acremraletvon om a 
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ideology’ itself implies the idea of mass mobilization. However, thi 
theme of ‘antagonism’ is not made at all clear in his theory. Either thr 
concept of antagonistic articulation of popular interpellation need no 
necessarily imply that this type of discourse has any effectiveness so far a 
popular mobilization is concerned—in which case it can also refer tc 
‘ineffective’ anti-establishment ideas with no popular impact. Or els 
antagonistic articulation always implies mobilization, in which case the 
crucial problem of the intricate, dialectical relationships between the 
ideological content of a discourse and its political impact on mas: 
mobilization is being swept under the carpet. 


Of course, as Laclau points out, the concept of political mobilization has 
been developed mainly by political scientists like Nettl, Apter anc 
Deutsch. Thus the suggestion that one should bring into Marxism 
concepts predominantly derived from functionalist sociology might be 
dismissed outright as mere bourgeois eclecticism. However, one shoulc 
in fact stay clear of two equally unacceptable extreme positions: first, ar 
ad hoc eclecticism which bnngs together concepts derived from different 
paradigms witbowt any serions attempt at theoretical reworking and recon. 
ceptxaltzatron; secondly, a paradigmatic purism or sectarianism whic 
insists that one should never ‘contaminate’ the Marxist discourse with so- 
called bourgeois concepts. The latter position, moreover, is based on the 
dubious assumption that competing paradigms ın any one field of study 
are utterly disconnected from each other, exhibiting a high degree oi 
internal unity and coherence. Although it ts not possible to discuss this 
epistemological problem here, examination of the dominant paradigms, 
at least ın the social sciences, makes it immediately obvious that they are 
not totally self-contained, but in fact interpenetrate in a variety of ways. 
This is strongly confirmed when one remembers the extreme 
fragmentation and proliferation of sub-paradigms, both within Marxism 
and in non-Marxist social science. 


I fee] impelled, therefore, to draw a parallel between the fact that popular 
interpellations can be articulated into a variety of different ideological 
discourses, with radically different political consequences, and the fact 
that crucial concepts such as political mobilization and integration can be 
articulated into a variety of different theoretical discourses, with very 
different theoretical effects. From this point of view, Laclau’s theory 
would have been more successful if he had not dismissed the valuable 
insights and concepts of earlier theories of populism in quite such a 
cavalier fashion. 


Class and People 


Moving now from the theory of populism to a more abstract level, and 
considering how Laclau conceptualizes class and popular interpellations, 
certain difficulties are encountered here too. We have seen that, for 
Laclau, class and popular interpellations arise out of different structural 
contradictions: the former out of mode-of-production contradictions, 
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and the latter, on a more concrete level of analysis, out of the ‘complex of 
political and ideological relations of domination constituting a 
determinate social formation’.™ To begin with, I do not see by what logic 
Laclau equates the concept of a social formation with the political and 
ideological level (according to him, agents as ‘people’ do not—by 
definition—exist at the level of production, since popular struggles take 
place on the superstructural level). While it is true that the concepts of 
both mode of production and social formation are interpreted and used in 
a variety of ways among Marzists, it is almost unanimously agreed that 
the social-formation concept implies 1. the notion of totality, referring to 
both the economic and the politico-ideological level, and 2. the notion of 
concreteness, in contrast to the more analytic mode-of-production concept. 
Now Laclau is obviously wrong so far as 1. 18 concerned, since as I have 
said he seems precisely to equate a social formation with the political and 
ideological level. He is also very confusing with regard to 2., since he 
seems to make the following connections: 

mode of production (more analytic level) — class contradictions — class 
interpellations ; 

social formations (more concrete level) — people/power-bloc 
contradictions > popular interpellations.” 


This type of conceptualization can easily lead to the strange conclusion 
that political conflict on the ‘concrete’ politico-ideological/social 
formation level has very little to do with class divisions and struggle; and 
that politics invariably means ‘populist’ politics, i.e. politics has to do 
with the ‘people’ rather than with ‘classes’. Such misleading connotations 
derive from some strictly logical inconsistencies in Laclau’s formulations. 
For according to him, the people/power bloc contradictions and popular 
interpellations are situated on the concrete, social formation/politico- 
ideological level of analysis. But given that a concrete populist ideology 
(e.g. Peronism) contains both class and popular interpellations, why are 
popular interpellations and the related contradictions situated on the 
more concrete social-formation level? I would have thought the 
‘concreteness’ of the social-formation concept would correspond not 
simply to popular interpellations, but to a whole populist 1:deological 
discourse consisting of an articulation of both class and popular 
interpellations, and resulting from both economic and politico- 
ideological contradictions. Although Laclau’s “structuralist’ logic is 
dubious, if one were to carry ıt through in a rigorous manner, the 
connections should take the following form: 

mode of production (analytic level) — class contradictions — class 
interpellations; 

politico-ideological relations of domination (analytic level) — 
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people/power-bloc contradicuons — popular interpellations ; 

social formation (more concrete level) —> economic, political an 
ideological practices (the latter referring to concrete ideologica 
discourses as well). 

Such a conceptualization would at least avoid the absurd position o 
conflating popular themes and movements with politics in general. 


Given these difficulties, Laclau’s theorzation does not solve many of thi 
problems created by Poulantzas’s theory of ideology. True, Poulantzas’ 
analysis of fascism tries to link discrete ideological elements to specifi 
classes, which as Laclau mghtly points out is an untenable class 
reductionist position, But in Poulantzas’s more theoretical works, on: 
can find elements which provide a more coherent solution to the type o 
class-reductionist problem referred to by Laclau. As is well known 
Poulantzas stresses that there is no one-to-one correspondence betwee: 
structurally determined, objective class places and class practices (sucha 
concrete ideologies, strategies of specific parties, etc.). This 1s because 1 
ig not simply structural relationships and contradictions artsing fron 
within the economic sphere which determine class practices, but als 
contradictions and relations located in the political and ideologica 
spheres. As the latter contradictions cannot be reduced to the former 
they exercise an autonomous effect on class practices. And 1t is precisel: 
because a concrete ideological discourse is the result of an overal 
structural matrix, consisting of economic, political and ideologica 
constraints, that it 1s impossible to deduce class practices from obyectiv: 
class places. 


This position is not incompatible with Laclau’s useful idea that it 1 
impossible to establish to which class discrete ideological element 
belong. Thus, on a theoretical level, Poulantzas avoids class reduc 
tionism; and he does allow for the relative autonomy of contradiction: 
arising on the superstructural level. If ın practice he is not alway: 
consistent in his meta-theoretical pronouncements, that ıs anothe 
matter. A more appropriate criticism of Poulantzas on the theoretica 
level, therefore, would be that, although-he avoids the type of clas: 
reductionism that Laclau deals with, he falls into an overall structura 
determinism which always portrays class practices as the effects o 
structural determinations on the economic and politico-ideological level 
In other words, ın line with Althusser’s general position, he portray: 
Classes in a passive, puppet-like manner as mere ‘bearers of structures’ 
structural determinations always work from structures to the agents 
never the other way round; collective agents such as parties, movement 
or social forces are always the effects, never the causes, of structures 
Given this passive portrayal of collective agencies, the structural ‘matrix’ 
1e. the complex articulation of economic, political and ideologica 
structures, remains of course as unexplained as Durkheim’s conscience 
colleciree. So it 18 not surpmsing that, although Poulantzas constantly 
invokes the class struggle, he does not integrate this concept theoretically 
into his discourse: ıt 1s left to play the role of dens ex machina. If classes anc 
class practices are effects of structural determinations, then struggle: 


™ See Nicos Poulantras, Classes is Contemperery Capitalsa, NLA, London 19735. 
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between bearers of structures cannot have any autonomous effectiveness 
either.” 


The Problem of Theory 


Finally, since Laclau—both in the introduction and throughout his 
book—deals extensively with problems related to the structure and types 
of theoretical discourse, a brief comment 1s needed on his general 
epistemological position. Laclau holds that there are two major 
theoretical obstacles to the advance of Marxism: 1. an empiricist 
orientation which leads to the establishment of connotative articulations 
between concepts—1.e. articulations based on common-sense knowledge 
and on formal principles extraneous to the logical nature of the concepts 
involved; 2. at the other extreme, an orientation which destroys 
connotative articulations, only to replace them by purely rationalist 
ones—i.e. articulations which transform concepts into essential 
paradigms, the logical properties of which are the only principles relating 
them to each other. In this manner, theoretical discourse 1s reduced to a 
purely deductivist exercise, to the ‘self-unfolding of an essence’, as 
concepts are logically and necessarily derived from other concepts. 


For Laclau, a successful theory would have to avoid both connotative and 
purely rationalist articulations of concepts, and establish theoretical 
articulations. How do theoretical articulations or determinations differ 
from purely rationalist ones? Laclau does not give us a clear answer to 
this crucial question. The nearest he comes to it 1s the following: “Any 
approximation to the concrete presupposes increasingly complex conceptwal 
articulations and not the mere exposition of the logical properties of a 
simple conceptual whole. Consequently, the more concrete 1s the analysis, 
the more theoretical determinations must be included ın it; and since 
theoretical determinations are not necessary moments in the self- 
unfolding of an essence but discrete conceptual formations, the 
precondition for any theoretical approximation to the concrete comprises 
a progressive process of abstraction which frees concepts from their 
connotative articulations.” This quotation makes it clear that Laclau’s 
definition of theoretical determinations 1s wholly negative: 1.e. theoretical 
determinations are those which are not purely rationalist (‘not necessary 
moments in the self-unfolding of an essence, but discrete conceptual 
formations’) and not empiricist either (comprising ‘a progressive process 
of abstraction which frees concepts from their connotative articulations’). 
Beyond this type of circular definition, all we learn about theoretical 
articulations 1s that they are ‘more complex’, but to characterize them as 
such without specifying the type of complexity involved is hardly 
adequate. 


A simular unease and difficulty ın distinguishing between a rationalist and 
a theoretical/scientific discourse is found in the author’s discussion of 
problems arising out of the ‘empirical validity of a theory’. Laclau nghtly 
argues that what 1s wrong with the empiricist emphasis on the necessity to 





™ For an elaboration of this argument, see Nicos Mourelis, Mesern Greece. Facets of 
Underdeveloparent, Londoa 1978, pp. 46 ff 
I Peditics and Ideology, p 10 (italics added) 


confront theories with ‘concrete facts’ is the fallacy that somehow the: 
facts are real objects, totally outside the theoretical discourse: If howev: 
the “concrete” facts are produced by the theory or problematic itself— 
modern epistemology asserts—then the problem of logical consistenc 
and empirical validity are not substantially different. And ‘assumin 
that the area of empirical confrontation of a theory’s system < 
proposition is not external, but internal to the theory (in that tł 
problematic creates its own objects), the “smpirical’ verification, in so far: 
it disproves the theoretical propositions, demonstrates the intern 
contradictions of the theoretical system’ ™ Now, that empirical verificatic 
is not external to the theory, and that the style and conditions of tt 
empirical verification are always dictated by the theoretical discour: 
itself, is perfectly true, though hardly original.* But to argue that logic 
consistency and empirical validity are not substantially different problen 
is a more dubious proposition. For although all weaknesses of a theory d 
take the form of ‘internal contradictions of the theoretical system’, the: 
are different types of internal contradictions, some more and some less direct] 
derived from purely logical inconsistencies. 


Let me give an example derived from Laclau’s own book. The author, 1 
criticizing certain aspects of Poulantzas’s work, states: ‘At one moment 
class can only be considered as distinctive and autonomous if it exercis 
“pertinent effects”, 1.e. a decisive impact; next moment, these “pertiner 
effects” may be “‘ineffectual”.’"4 Here, I think, one has an exceller 
example of a purely logical inconsistency: an ‘internal contradictior 
which derives from the fact that fundamental concepts are given differen 
contradictory definitions within the same discourse. But the abov 
internal contradiction is radically different from another type of intern: 
contradiction, resulting from conflicts ‘between the sphere c 
“empirical” confrontation and the theoretical system in question’. 


Let us suppose a theory which tries to analyse the development « 
capitalism in a specific Latin American formation; whose problemati 
leads to an examination of wealth and income inequalities in th: 
formation; and which leads to the conclusion that income inequalities ar 
rapidly decreasing. Now even if this conclusion 1s incorrect, followin 
Laclau, one can still talk about an ‘internal contradiction’. In this sens: 
the issue of income differentials becomes a ‘problem’ to be investigate 
because of its relevance to certain features of the theory itself—as Lacla 
puts it, the theoretical ‘problematic creates 1ts own objects’. But whethe 
one calls the above contradiction internal or external, the point is that ' 
differs radically from the Poulantzas-type contradiction mentione 
earlier, in that the theoretical procedures required for demonstrating it 
‘contradictory’ character are different. In Poulantzas’s case, a pureh 
armchair demonstration of definitional inconsistencies suffices, in th 
other it certainly does not. There are, therefore, fundamental difference 
between purely logical contradictions and contradictions more direct! 





*1 Ibid. p. 59 

* Ibid. p. 61. 

“In fact, the point was made with less fuss and far greater clanty loog before t) 
Altbussertan anti-cmpincist vogue See, for instance, R. B. Braithwaite, Sewa 
Ex planata, Cambridge 1914, pp. 76-8, G. Ryle, Dıkmæas, London 1962, pp. 89-92. 

M Pebtcs and Ideelegy, p 71 
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derived from the sphere of ‘empirical confrontation’. To try and conflate 
the two, as do Laclau and many Althusserans, too easily leads to the type 
of sterile, purely deductionist theorizing which has become so 
fashionable in French and German Marxism.™* 


If I have concentrated on the more problematic aspects of Laclau’s essays, 
this must be understood as 2 criticism of the gaps and incompletenesses of 
his theoretical framework (i.e. his omission of the political-organizational 
dimensions of populism), rather than as a dismissal of his work as a 
whole, There are, both in his previously published articles -and in his 
essays on populism, a number of seminal ideas which, if further and more 
adequately elaborated, can be of great value to the development of 
Marxist theory. Thus the four essays, viewed as a whole, constitute a 
stimulating theoretical introduction to some of contemporary Marxism’s 
most crucial debates. 


* A good example of this type of purely rationalist discourse 1s the attempt to derive the 
bastc features of the caprtahst state from the ‘logic of capital’ from the systemic constraints 
that the reproduction of the capitalist mode of production imposes on the polttical system. 
For a representatrve sample of such works in English, see John Holloway and Sol Picciotto, 
State and Capital: a Marxist Debate, London 1978. 
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Introduction to Sraffe 


Piero Sraffa was born in Turin in 1898, the son of a law professor at tk 
university. As he himself described tn a 1924 letter to Gramsci (quoted » 
the article by Ferrata below), he was a ‘pacifist socialist’ as an adolescen 
in the years 1915-17: the Italian Socialist Party was one of the fe 
Second-International parties to maintain its opposition to the War afte 
August 1914, and even after Italian entry on the Allied side in May 191 
continued a policy of ‘non-collaboration’ (but also of ‘non-sabotage 
with respect to the national war effort. As a university student, 1 
1918—20, Sraffa was caught up in the wave of radicalization whic 
followed the Russian Revolution and the end of the War. It was at th: 
time that he came into contact with the revolutionary journal Z Ordi 
Nuovo, edited by Gramsci, which was at once the theoretical animator an 
a political reflection of the factory-council movement in Turin. Durio 
these so-called Two Red Years, Turin—'Italy’s Petrograd’, as Grams 
was to term it—was one of the most revolutionary and most proletaria 
cities ın Europe, its advanced industrial complex centred on FIA 
enormously expanded by war production. The atmosphere was a head 
one for a young socialist intellectual such as Sraffa. Introduced t 
Gramsci by a university professor—Umberto Cosmo—who ha 
befriended the latter during his student days, Sraffa began to contribut 
translations and reading notes to the weekly Ordiae Nuovo. 


It 1s not clear whether Sraffa formally became a member of the Italia 
Communist Party, which was only founded in January 1921. Grama 
was to speak in 1924 merely of ‘the contacts he had with us in Turtn’—b 
went on to say that “it will only be necessary to keep ın contact once agai 
in order to resuscitate him and make him an active element of our party 
At all events, even ifa member, he was a relatively inactive one; and as th 
exchange recounted below by Ferrata makes clear, he had by 192 
become quite alienated from the party’s policies. At this tme, the part 
was still in transition between the Bordiga leadership of 1921-3, whos 
ultra-left refusal to implement United Front policies had brought the pc 
into open conflict with the Comintern leadership, and the Grams 
leadership which was consolidated at a consultative conference of tb 
party a couple of months later than the exchange with Sraffa, in May 192. 
This is not the place to go into all the intricacies of that politica 
conjuncture. But schematically ıt can be said that, despite Gramsci’ 
determination that the new leadership should heal the breach with th 
Comintern, he remained much less hostile to Bordiga than he was to tb 
third current within the Party—the Right, headed by Tasca, which ha 
formed to fight for the positions of the International leadership, bv 
which Gramsci saw as potentially ‘liquidationist’. The Twenty-On 
Points, the split ın the parties of the Second International and th 
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formation of separate Communist parties and a new International these 
were premised on the expectation of an extension of the socialist 
revolution, above all to Western Europe. When such extension failed to 
take place—and even more when, as in Italy, there was instead a 
victorious black reaction—it was not surprising if a mood of pessimism 
affected the base of the young Communist parties, and if there were some 
who asked whether the whole policy of splitting the mass working-class 
parties had been correct. This was the mood, and the doubt, which 
Gramsci saw as the principal threat to the party, and which he believed 
that Tasca reflected at the level of the leadership. What was probably the 
key article Gramsci wrote in this period immediately preceding his 
emergence as party leader was entitled ‘Against Pessimism’. This, then, 1s 
the context of Gramsci’s 1924 exchange with Sraffa, by now a university 
lecturer at Caghari in Sardinia. It should also be pointed out, however, 
that there was another aspect to Sraffa’s letter to Gramsci, which was not 
included by the latter in the published exchange in the party press. Sraffa 
suggested launching a new trade-union organization modelled on the 
Wobblies (Iww), to break the reformist hold of the General 
Confederation of Labour over the Italian working class. The ‘pessimistic’ 
and inactive academic sympathizer was thus capable of advancing a 
political proposal of a kind very much in tune with Gramaci’s own (at this 
time, somewhat ultra-left) conceptions. 


In the early twenties, Turin University was the foremost centre of 
political, economic and juridical studies in Italy. Sraffa wrote his thesis on 
‘Inflation in Wartime and Postwar Italy’, under the supervision of Luigi 
Einaudi, an eminent liberal economist who was subsequently to be a 
leader of the 1924-5 ‘Aventine’ opposition to Mussolini and, after the 
Second World War, Governor of the Bank of Italy and then President of 
the Republic (1948-55). The thesis was accepted in 1920. In 1921, Sraffa 
visited England for the first ume and met Keynes in August. In the same 
period, he sent three articles from London to the now daily Ordas Nuovo: 
‘Open Shop Drive’, ‘English Industrialists and Government against the 
Workers’, and ‘The Labour Leaders’ (the first and third were unsigned). 
In 1922, Sraffa published his first article in Economic Journal; it was entitled 
‘The Bank Crisis in Italy’. He also contributed in the same year to The 
Manchester Gardians Commercial Supplement for Europe, which was 
edited on that occasion by Keynes. In 1924, he contributed again to 
Economic Jowrna/—this time an obituary notice. In 1925, he translated 
Keynes’s “Monetary Reform’ into Italian. Finally, Economie Journal's 
publication in 1926 of Sraffa’s now famous article on “The Laws of Return 
under Competitive Conditions’ led to his moving early in the following 
year to Cambridge, where he has remained as a Fellow of Trinity College 
to this day. 


In Cambridge, Sraffa became one of the five or six members of the self- 
styled ‘Circus’—the toner circle of economists who met regularly to 
discuss with Keynes as he prepared his Geaera/ Theory of Employment, 
Money and Interest, which appeared ın 1936. The record of this intellectual 
collaboration (discussed below by Ranchetti) can be found ın the 
published volumes of Keynes’s Collected Works: both in those devoted to 
the preparatory work for the Gesera/ Theory, and in those containing 
Keynes’s voluminous correspondence. In addition, Keynes and Sraffa in 
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1938 together introduced and edited a new edition of Hume’s Treatise c 
Haman Nature. It was also soon after his move to Cambridge that Srafl 
came to know Wittgenstein, who moved to Trinity in 1929. Wittgenstei 
has testified, in the 1945 preface to his posthumously publishe 
Philosophical Investigations, to the crucial role played by Sraffa’s intellectus 
stimulus during the thirties in bringing about 2 fundamental shift ın hi 
own philosophical positions, away from those of the Tractats to those c 
his later years. According to Von Wright, one of Wittgenstein’s disciples 
‘He [Wittgenstein] said that his discussions with Sraffa made him feel lik 
a tree from which all the branches had been cut.’ Another disciple 
Norman Malcolm, has even claimed that the crucial watershed fo 
Wittgenstein was a “Neapolitan gesture’ of Sraffa’s which clearly coul 
only have a precise meaning in specific circumstances—1.¢. could not b 
classified within the axiomatic order of rational language. Finally, it wa 
during this same period that Sraffa undertook—as described u 
Roncaglia’s article below—the monumental edition of Ricardo which h 
was only to complete some twenty years later. 


As we have seen, Sraffa had known Gramsci in 1919-20, and ha 
corresponded with him in 1924. At the end of 1926, shortly after hi 
arrest, Gramsci wrote to Sraffa in Cagliari to ask his help, particularly i 
obtaining reading material. Sraffa, with single-minded dedication, too! 
on what was to become a ten-year task of sustaining his imprisone 
friend, both maternally and spiritually. He opened an unlimited account is 
Gramsci’s name at a Milan bookshop. He wrote letters to the English anc 
French press bringing Gramsci’s case to public attention. He visite 
Gramsci’s wife in Moscow, his sister-in-law in Rome, and eventually wa 
allowed to see Gramsci himself during the latter’s incarceration at Tun d 
Barı. He established and maintained a contact with the Italian Communis 
leaders in exile—Toglhatti and Tasca in 1927-8, Togliatti without Tasa 
(who was expelled in 1929 as a rightist and follower of Bukharin 
thereafter. He played a vital part in organizing the preservation of thi 
Prison Notebooks. In order to appreciate what Sraffa did on Gramsci’: 
behalf during these years, it 1s only necessary to read the latter’s Letter 
Jrom Prison, Giuseppe Fiori’s Astomo Gramsci: Life of a Revolutionary o: 
Paolo Sprano’s recent Gramsci m Carcere e il Partito. 


Sraffa has always been an elusive and even mysterious presence in Britain 
indeed for the Left internationally. In the early thirties, when he was still : 
young man, Cambridge contemporaries already regarded him withawea 
a ghostly éwisence grise, about whom almost nothing was known bu 
whose intellectual powers were legendary. It was only decades later, witl 
the publication in 1960 of Production of Commodstis by means of Commodities 
that he began to become a name to conjure with on a wider scale. The 
basis which he laid down for a devastating critique of marginalis 
economics was hailed by economists as diverse as Joan Robinson (NLF 
31) and Ernest Mandel (The Formation of the Economic Thought of Kar 
Marx). But at the same time, his book sparked off the most far-ranging 
debate among Marxist economists since before the First World War— 
debate which still rages unabated. The articles translated below aim noi 
only to give an accessible account of Sraffa’s role in that debate, but alsc 
to illuminate other facets of his enigmatic contribution to the political anc 
intellectual history of our age. 
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SPECIAL DOSSIER 


The Unknown Sraffa 


Our Debt to Sraffa Giorgio Napolitano 


Italian Communists are joined to Sraffa by an ineradicable political and 
human debt of gratitude. It 1s hard for us even to grasp his full 
significance for Gramsci: the role he played dunng Gramsci’s long years 
in fascist jails is a priceless and crucial element ın our own history. It is 
above all for this reason that we are devoting several pages of Kmasctta to 
a tribute on the occasion of Sraffa’s eightieth birthday. We hope that he 
will value the feelings of affection and respect which inspired this tribute, 
and that he will recognize the sincerity of our greetings as he turns these 
pages in the sober and unassuming atmosphere of his Trinity College 
study. In vain we have tried these last years to draw him away from that 
study and bring him back to Italy as a friend and teacher. 


Ina short, yet exhaustive and definitive account published last year, Paolo 
Spano has reconstructed the tormented history of Gramsc1’s relations 
with the Party during his incarceration.! Considerable light 1s thrown on 
Sraffa’s important role as an able and conscientious link ın the chain 
passing from Gramsci through Tanana to the Party’s external centre, and 
most notably to Togliatti.? Basing himself on the letters which Sraffa 
entrusted some nme ago to the Gramsci Institute, Spriano brings out in 


1 Gramser im carcere ¢ i) partite, Rome 1977 (English translation Lawrence and Wishart 
forthcoming). 

2 Tatana Schocht, Gramsci’s sister-in-law, wes the person who maintained the closest 
contact with Gramsci dunng his years ın prison The pci was finally made illegal in October 
1926 (the date of Gramsci’s arrest), and rea central apparatus was benceforward based in 
Pans the ‘external centre’. 
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particular Sraffa’s key role in the various practical steps taken to secure 
Gramsci’s release. He also elucidates a number of long-controversial 
incidents which were a source of anguish to Sraffa himself: from the ‘odd’ 
letter sent by Grieco to Gramsci during the judicial enquiry of February 
1928 to the Party centre’s initiatives which cut across, and objectively 
hindered, the steps being taken to secure Gramsci’s release.? From all this 
emerges more clearly than ever the remarkable extent to which Sraffa was 
involved in Gramsci’s political and personal vicissitudes. 


The Prison Letters and Prison Notebooks had already revealed the materia] 
and moral comfort which this ‘old subscriber and friend of ?Ordime N sovo’ 
gave to Gramsci, both directly and through Tatiana.‘ Thus, we know 
about the ‘unlimited credit’ which he opened for Gramsci with the 
Sperling and Kupfer bookshop, and his constant readifiess tò trouble 
himself and give assistance of the most varied kinds. As Eric Hobsbawm 
has written, Sraffa ‘enabled him [Gramsci] to read and think ın prison... 
maintaining an intellectual contact the significance of which cannot yet be 
fully assessed’. And Gramsci’s letter of March 1924 to Togliatn, 
Scoccimaro and Leonetti expresses the liking and esteem which he had 
had for Sraffa ever since the tume of /Ordime Nuwovo.* In fact, our 
understanding of their relationship has only gradually developed and 1s 
still limited by Sraffa’s unrelenting and supremely modest sense of 
discretion. Perhaps above all else, not enough stress has been laid on 
Sraffa’s contribution in helping to pass on the Letters and to rescue the 
Notebooks—in acquiring, that 1s to say, the intellectual heritage which has 
been so crucial for the last ten years of the pcr’s historical development, 
and which 1s now sucha living part of cultural and political debate ın Italy 
and the broader world. 


The last question concerns the character of the relationship between 
Gramsci’s and Sraffa’s research. Rightly considered to be very superficial 
is the view that, despite the ties of personal friendship, ‘there 1s a complete 
lack of intellectual contact’ between ‘the greatest Marxist political thinker 
of the West’ and the ‘most original’ economic scholar and theonst among 
his contemporaries.’ Growing attention 1s row paid to Gramsci’s letters 
and notes of 1932-3 on David Ricardo, ın which he explicitly addresses 
himself to Sraffa through Tatiana.’ But it is hard to say whether more can 
ever be asserted without lapsing into forced interpretations and 


* Ruggero Greco, one of the top pct leaders, sent a letter from Moscow to Gramsci in 
prison which the latter regarded as highly compromising to his chosen line of defence, he 
expressed suspicion about the possible motives for Gneco’s intnative m extremely powerful 
terms ın his letters to Tatiana. 

“Antonio Gramsci, Selectuns from the Prisen Notebooks, ed. Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey 
Nowell Smith, London 1971; Letters from Prison, ed Lynne Lawner, London 1975 

* Enc Hobsbawm, “The Great Gramsci’, New York Rewrew Of Books, 4 April 1974 

$ For the text of this letter, see Antonio Gramsci, Selectooms from Pohiwal Writings 1921-1926, 
ed. Quintin Hoare, London 1978, pp 218-23. 

7 Napolitano 1s aung the Italan edition of Perry Anderson’s Connderatwas om Western 
Marxism, London 1976 In the onginal, the passage reads “There is a certain symbolism in 
this strange relationship between the greatest Marmst political thinker in the West and the 
most onginal economic theonst of the post-war epoch, with its combination of personal 
intimacy and intellectual separanon There appears to have been no remote connection 
between the unrverses of their respective works’ (p 75,0 1). 

® See Letters from Prison, op. at., pp 239-41, and Selectrens from the Prison Notebooks, op. cit , 
pp 400-2, 410-12. 
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ungrounded hypotheses. What 1s certain is that in their very different 
circumstances—one being at the heart of the nchest and most open 
circuit of ideas, the other being shut up in prison—both Sraffa and 
Gramsci were great protagonists in the intellectual life of our times, and 
that they could not fail to have had a profound influence on each other. 


Piero Sraffa was in contact with people like Keynes and Wittgenstein 
who, apart from their various specialisms, were among the most cultured 
figures of our epoch. For numerous friends and students, he was a crucial 
interlocutor and a fertile source of stimulation and critical testing. As an 
example of the many public testimonies to his maitutic powers, it 18 
enough to quote Wittgenstein’s preface to the Philosophical Investigations: 
‘T am indebted to [the criticism] which a teacher of this university, Mr 
P. Sraffa, for many years unceasingly ptactised on my thoughts. I am 
indebted to ¢b:s stumulus for the most consequential idèas of this book.’® 


Let us then pay homage to this great figure and gather fresh strength from 
his theoretical contribution, forged as it was in the course of reflection 10 
the extraordinary crucible of the inter-war period. Both ın Italy and 
beyond, the most lively discussion will continue around Sraffa’s overall 
contribution, culminating in Production of Commodities by means of 
Commodttias: around the key analyses of this compressed and penetrating 
work, its intricate layers of meaning, and its relationship to the classical 
economists and Marx. It is not our task here to endorse one interpretation 
rather than another. We simply wish to honour the man who has called 
upon us—and encouraged us through his work—not to avoid confron- 
tation with the most sophisticated opposing culture, and not to miss the 
dimension of supreme scientific abstraction. (Nor should we be surprised 
that Sraffa, with his taste for the concrete and his characteristic irony, has 
at the same time put us on our guard against 2 certain loose manner of 
conducting politics and tackling economic questions.) This too points the 
way to a further development of Marxism and the workers’ movement in 
the West. 
Il 


An Argument with Gramsci 
in 1924 Giansiro Ferrata 


Piero Sraffa contributed a number of translations, and notes to readers on 
foreign publications, to the first Ordime Nwovo (1919—20). At the time he 
was a student at Tunn University, and having been introduced to 
Gramsci by Professor Umberto Cosmo—who had taught him at high 
school—he quickly became frends with him." However, his own 


* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Phrlasepbecal Investipatzens, Oxford 1968, p x 

H L'Ordre Nave was first published as a weekly from Apnl 1919 until December 1920 In 
January 1921 it was transformed into a daily organ of the new Communist Party, but 
succumbed to fascist repression at the end of 1922 In March 1924 ıt was relaunched as a 
fortnightly; however, ooly s issues of this third senes im fact appeared, 1n the course of thar 
year, before it was driven out of existence once again 

u Umberto Cosmo, literary histortan and Dante scholer, was a Tunn University lecturer to 
whom Gramsci was particularly close during his student days. Cosmo was sympathetic to 
socialism, but Gramsa was to cnticore him for a bourgeois style of attachment to the 
workers’ movement 
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contributions to the review remained anonymous. Sraffa’s name does not 
even appear under the letter which was reproduced ın large part and 
answered by Gramsci in Orde Naovo, 1-15 April 1924, (third senes, No. 
3/4)—the letter, ın fact, which is the main subject of this article.4 Gramsci 
referred to Sraffa as ‘an old subscriber and friend of Z Ordine Nwovo’, and 1n 
his reply as ‘our friend S.’. Sraffa’s letter continues ‘his private 
correspondence with Gramsci, in which the two had begun to discuss the 
existing political situation and the line of action of the Communist Party. 
Not far off were the elections of 6 April 1924, called by the fascist 
government on the basis of the tyrannically restrictive clauses that are 
well enough known. 


‘It seems to me’, the letter begins, ‘that our disagreement is especially of a 
chronological order. I accept a great deal of what you write to me, but as 
solutions to problems which will arise after the fall of fascism. It is very 
useful to study them and prepare oneself to confront them; but the 
problems of today are very different. Let us discuss this. I stand by my 
opinion that the working class is totally absent from political life. And I 
can only conclude that the Communist Party, today, can do nothing or 
almost nothing positive. The situation 1s strikingly similar to that of 
1916-17; and so too 1s my state of mind, which you say 1s shared by other 
friends who write to you. My political opinions are unchanged—or 
worse still, I have become fixed ın them; just as up oll 1917, I was fixed in 
the pacifist socialism of 1914~15—-which I was shaken out of by the 
discovery, made after Caporetto and the Russian Revolution of 
November, that guns were precisely in the hands of the worker-soldiers. 
Unfortunately, the analogy does not extend so far. But just as at that time, 
although we knew rationally that the War would have to end one day, we 
all “felt” that ıt would never end and could not see bow peace could 
come—-so tt is today with fascism. It is quite easy for me to accept your 
opinion that the state of affairs cannot last, and that major events are 
imminent: ıt is perfectly logical, but one cannot “feel” it or “see” it.’ 


Sraffa’s letter goes on to describe the fragmentation process whereby the 
working class was effectively being reduced to an ‘individual’ and 
‘private’ struggle ‘to preserve a job, a wage, a house and a family’. This 
struggle was leading to the very negation of the party and the trade union. 
Generally speaking, ‘the urgent question, which conditions all others, is 
that of “freedom” and “order”: the others will come later, but for now 
they cannot even interest the workers’. Now, I do not think’, he 
continues, ‘that a relaxation of fascist pressure can be secured by the 
Communist Party; today 1s the hour of the democratic opposition, and I 
think it is necessary to let them proceed and even help them. What 1s 
necessary, first of all, is a “bourgeois revolution”, which will then allow 
the development of a working-class politics. Basically, ıt seems to me 
that—just like during the War—there 1s nothing to be done except to 
wait for ıt to pass. I would like to know your opinion on this subject. I do 
not feel that my own 1s incompatible with being 2 Communist (though a 
non-active one). For the function which I attrbute to the “lefts” will be 


14 The complete text of the letter as published 1s ın Sedectoons from Pobtrcal Wretrags 1921-1926, 
pp. 229-36, but see too pp.218—20, where Gramsci discusees—in the letter to Togliatn and 
others mentioned above—sections of Sraffa’s letter which were not pmnted in 7 Ordr 
N aepo 
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accomplished very quickly, I believe. And it would certainly not be right 
for the Communist Party to compromise itself with them, since in any 
case it could not make any real contribution to a campaign of such a kind. 
But J also think that it is an error to set oneself openly against them, and to 
spend too much time (as /Usitd does, for example) deriding bourgeois 
“freedom”. Fair or foul, it is what the workers feel most keenly the need 
for today, and it is the precondition for any further advance...’ 


‘The Communist Party cannot—because of the contradiction it would 
involve—wage a campaign for freedom and against dictatorship in 
general. But it commits a grave error when it gives the impression it is 
sabotaging an alliance of the opposition forces—as ıt did with its sudden 
declaration that it would participate in the electoral struggle, when the 
other parties pretended to threaten abstention. Its function, for now, 1s 
that of a coach-fly, since afterwards ıt will be necessary for a mass party to 
have distinguished itself in the struggle against fascism: again just as 1n 
the War.!3 Meanwhile, it would be a good thing to take advantage of this 
experience to prepare a concrete programme for afterwards: then, 
certainly, the Southern question and that of unity will be in the 
foreground. But not today.’ 


Whilst agreeing with Gramsci that fascism was disintegrating the unity of 
the State, and that this was ‘a topical and burning question’, Sraffa 
essentially reduced it to a problem of public order, rather than a social 
one: ‘The remedy will lie in an efficient police-force independent of the 
local chieftains...’ ‘I was really moved’, Sraffa concludes, “at the sight of 
the first issue of /Ordime Nuovo. I hope that, as in 1919, it will succeed in 
finding the slogan which is lacking today and which is needed. I hope too 
that ıt will be able to draw a balance-sheet of the past: not to determine 
the blame or merit of individuals or parties; not to repeat “T told you so”; 
above all, not to draw a balance-sheet of your enemies, but rather of 
yourselves and your own comrades—which is more useful, and alone can 
make experience useful. You certainly need great courage to carry out an 
autopsy on yourselves, but the old Ordine Nuovo will perhaps have that 


courage.’ 


Let us now sum up the two large columns and more of Gramsci’s reply. 
He begins by stating that ‘this letter contains all the necessary and 
sufficient elements to liquidate a revolutionary organization such as our 
party is and must be. And yet, this is not the intention of our friend S., 
who even though he ts not a member, even though he 1s only on the 
fringes of our movement and our propaganda, has faith ın our party and 
considers ıt the only one capable of permanently resolving the problems 
posed and the situation created by fascism.’ After other preliminary 
remarks, Gramsci goes on: ‘Tf our party did not find for today independent 
solutions of its own to the overall, Italian problems, the classes which are 
its natural base would turn en wasse towards those political currents which 
give some solution to these problems that is not the fascist one. If that 
occurred, the fact would have an immense historical significance. It 


13 The image of a ‘coach-fly’ is taken from La Fontaime’s fable ‘Le coche et la mouche’, in 
which a fly buzxing around the beads of a team of horses pulling 2 heavy coach up a steep hull 
thinks that the successful ascent 1s due to his own efforts 
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would mean that the present is not a revolutionary socialist period, bu 
we are still living in an epoch of bourgeois capitalist development . . 

Then, indeed, we too would face the problem of taking up not ar 
independent revolutionary positon, but that of a mere radical fraction o 
the constitutional opposition, called by history to realize the “bourgeon: 
revolution” ...’ ‘S. himself does not believe this, because he writes tha 
the task of the constitutional opposition will be chronologically ver 
brief, without any direct development other than towards a proletanar 
revolution.’ 


But a mistake typical of Sraffa’s letter is the approval he gives to thi 
Italian Socialist Party’s wartime stance. For its position was ‘an essentially 
opportunist tactic’ dictated by the conception of ‘pasty unity above al 
else, even above the revolution’; and kept in being after the War, i 
continued to be a “tactic of passivity’, ‘neutralism’ and ‘unity for unity’: 
sake’. Yet its results right up till 1924 had been ‘permanent internal crise 
and split after split’. 


‘Our fmend S. has not yet succeeded in destroying in himself all the 
ideological traces of his democratic-liberal intellectual formation 
normative and Kantian rather than dialectical and Marxist.’ As to Sraffa’: 
assertion that the working class is now ‘absent’, Gramsci retorts that ir 
1919-20, ‘the proletamat’s political strength consisted in finding itsel 
axtomatically at the head of all the working population; and ın centralizing 
objectipely—y its direct and immediate action against capitalism—all the 
revolts of the other popular strata, amorphous and directionless. It 
weakness was revealed in its failure to organize these revolutionary 
relations . . into a concrete political system and a government 


programme.’ 


‘This line of political work 1s thus opposed as much to the constitutional 
Opposition as it is to fascism—even if the constitutional opposition 
upholds a programme of freedom and order which would be preferable tc 
fascism’s one of violence and arbitrary power. The truth is that the 
constitutional opposition will never realize its programme, which is a 
pure instrument of anti-fascist agitation . . Nevertheless, the 
development of the opposition and the features which ıt assumes are 
extremely important phenomena. They are the proof of fascism’s 
powerlessness to resolve the vital problems of the nation. They area daily 
reminder of objective reality... For us, they represent the environment in 
which we must move and work, if we wish to remain in contact with 
historical reality, and not become a meditational sect . . . Intellectuals like 
our fnend S. who have not allowed themselves to be carried away by 
fascism, and who in one way or another have not been prepared to 
disavow their attitudes in the years 1919 and 1920, can once again find in 
l Ordine Nwovo a centre of discussion and regroupment.’ 


This is how Gramsci ends his reply. Taken as a whole, his lucid 
counterposition to the ideas expressed by Sraffa is beyond criticism. The 
struggle waged by the reborn Ordi#s Nwovo was full of combative spirit, 
and ıt was based on principles that could not be reconciled with a position 
of awaiting, and approving, a “bourgeois revolution’. However, the 
Party’s overall conduct was not free of certain sectarian elements, that left 
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too great a mark on—among other things—its stance vis-a-vis the forces 
of constitutional opposition. The call for greater openness to the question 
of freedom is probably the most trenchant aspect of Sraffa’s letter. 


Sraffa’s Revival of Marxist 
Economic Theory 


An Interview with Pierangelo Garegnani 
Why 1s there today so much discussion about Sraffa? 


First of all, it is not the case that Sraffa has only just acquired an important 
place in discussions of economic theory. In an article he wrote in 1926 on 
the laws of variable return, he was already pointing towards a critique of 
the dominant theory of value.’ At the time, however, more interest was 
shown 10 some of his remarks on the theory of the firm—remarks that 
were later developed by Joan Robinson in her theory of impertect 
competition. But the work by Sraffa which 1s today at the heart of 
discussion belongs to the period since 1951. I am referring to the edition 
of Ricardo which he produced for the Royal Economic Society, and his 
book Prodyction of Commodities by means of Commodities. These works are 
central to the two closely-linked themes that characterize the present 
situation of theoretical research: namely, the critique of modern value 
and distribution theory, and the revival of the very different approach to 
these problems adopted by the British classical economists down to 
Ricardo, and taken over by Marx for his ‘critique of political economy’. 


What do you understand by modern valss and distribution theory? 


I mean theory based on the marginal method that has held almost 
undisputed sway over economic thought since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. At its heart lie the twin concepts of ‘marginal utility’ 
(1e. the increment of satisfaction derived from a unit-increment of 
consumption of a particular good) and ‘marginal product’ (i.e. the 
increase in output associated with a unit-increment of the ‘factor of 
production’ applied). By correlating a decrease in utility and marginal 
product with an increase in the good and the factor of production 
respectively, this theory has sought a rational foundation able to sustain 
the notion of ‘demand’ for ‘factors of production’ (traditionally, labour, 
capital and land)—demand which is supposed to determine, by coming 
together with the corresponding ‘supply’, the return on the various 
factors of production. This coming together or ‘equilibrium’ of the 
demand and supply of factors of production involves, ın turn, simular 
equilibria on the output markets, thereby determining the price of 
various products. 


This theory underpins the idea, so often employed even in recent 





H Piero Sraffe, “The Laws of Return under Compentrve Conditions’, n Erowemse Jonrna!, 
Vol 36, No. 44, 1926. 
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discussions of economic policy, according to which free market prices 
reflect the ‘scarcity’ of the ‘factors of production’ and the products ir 
question. Such prices are then supposed to guarantee—in a way which wi 
cannot discuss here, but which depends on the validity of the theory 
itself—the ‘efficiency’ of the economic system based on competition 
Indeed, ıt is argued that the system of free competition would have to be 
copied even ın a socialist economy. 


You mentioned criticisms of this theory, and the key role played by Sraffa tm thei; 
elaboration. 


Yes, marginalist theory, with the whole of its complex analytica 
structure, has entered into crisis as a result of sao developments in theory 
The first goes back to the late thirties and is the result of Keynes’s work 
which was itself not dissociated from the great economic crises of those 
years. It was then recognized that the tendency of labour supply anc 
demand to ‘balance out’—a tendency to which marginalist theory 
referred in its determination of wages, profits and prices—could not ir 
fact be assumed to operate, at least in the short run. However, Keynes’: 
critique did not attack the prewrses of orthodox theory; on the contrary, 
he explicitly accepted them. 


It was the second development ın theory which was to rebel against these 
premises, by criticizing the conception of capital as a ‘factor of 
production’ to be measured, ın the last analysis, as a quantum of value. 
This critique has already demonstrated the false nature of some basic 
marginalist propositions—for example, that which postulates a direct 
relationship between ‘capital intensity’ and real wage-rates. It has even 
shown that a production technique which has been abandoned because of 
a rise in wages may profitably ‘return’ after wages have undergone a 
further rise. This possibility, of course, directly contradicts the 
proposition according to which wage-rises lead to the introduction of 
more capital-intensive techniques, thereby reducing the level of 
employment. And ıt was these propositions that were supposed to 
provide the rational basis for declining ‘demand curves’ of labour (and 
the other factors of production), as well as for the notion that such curves 
ensured ‘stable equilibria” and thus bore out theories explaining 
distribution of the social product in terms of supply and demand. 


However, if we are to understand the current theoretical situation as a 
whole—and the place occupied by Sraffa’s work—it is not enough to 
refer to this crisis of marginalist theory. We must also take a step back in 
the history of economic thought. As we have seen, marginalist theory 
temporarily succeeded the mode of analysis worked out by the classical 
economists, particularly Ricardo, and developed by Marx. The analytical 
problems we shall discuss no doubt contmbuted to the abandonment of 
the earlier approach. But perhaps more important was the theoretical 
support which the workers’ movement denved from Ricardo’s work, 
even before the time of Marx. In the earlier theoretical approach, the 
wage 1s not determined by equilibrium between counterposed forces of 
supply and demand 1n the sphere of the factors of production. It is rather 
regulated by socio-economic forces such as the historically determined 
level of subsistence (Quesnay, Ricardo) or, more generally, the 
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relationship of forces between the social classes (Smith, Marx). Thus, the 
wage can be explained independently of the other forms of recome: it can, that is 
to say, be assumed as a given quantity in the determination of these other 
forms, and especially of profits. Income other than wages can be 
calculated as what remains of the social product after deduction of the 
known amount belonging to the workers. In other words, it appears as a 
‘surplus’ over and above that quantuty—regardless of whether it is then 
determined ın value form as ‘surplus-value’, or ın physical terms as 
‘surplus-product’. Now, faced with the difficulties of marginalist theory, 
some of those adopting a critical orientation have tended to take up the 
thread of this previous theoretical approach. 


What then bas been Sraffa’s role in this revival and in these critical developments? 


We now have all the necessary elements with which to situate Sraffa’s 
work and assess its importance. The centrality of his work is based on 
three different aspects: 1. his rediscovery of the theoretical approach 
peculiar to the classical economists; 2. his solution to 2 number of 
analytical difficulties that were not resolved by Ricardo or Marx; and 
3. his critique of marginalist theories. 


On the first point, we should refer essentially to the critucal edition of 
Ricardo’s works which absorbed the middle years of Sraffa’s life. In his 
1951 Introduction to the Prisczp/es, and especially in those pages dealing 
with the role of the labour theory of value 1n Ricardo’s measuring of 
aggregates, Sraffa has illuminated the approach peculiar to theories of the 
surplus. As he himself was later to say, this approach has been 
‘submerged and forgotten’ beneath a thick cover of interpretations 
depicting Ricardo ın the light of subsequent marginalist theories. 


As regards the second aspect, we should turn to Production of Commodities 
by means of Commodities. Here we find Sraffa’s solution to the problem of 
determining the rate of profit and the relative prices of commodities—a 
solution based on more general hypotheses than those which assert that 
commodities exchange 1n accordance with the labour embodied in them. 
Indeed, the essentially limited hypotheses and solutions put forward by 
Ricardo and Marx ran into certain difficulties which, as I pointed out, 
played a role in the abandonment of the classical approach. 


Finally, with regard to the third aspect, the same book rigorously sets out 
those propositions concerning a ‘return of techniques’ whose mph- 
cations for a critique of marginalism were later developed by other 
writers. At thts point, it may be worth recalling that the occasion for such 
developments was provided by the Nobel prize-winner Samuelson when, 
together with the group of mathematical economists around him, he fell 
into a number of pitfalls in seeking to defend marginalist theory. 
Particularly well known 1s that group’s ill-starred attempts to 
demonstrate, under rather general conditions, that the ‘return of 
techniques’ 1s an impossibility. For it turned out that their ‘proof’ 
contained several commonplace errors of algebra. 


18 The Werks and Correspondence of Darid Ricarde, edited by Psero Sraffa, Volume One, Ow fhe 
Premeiples of Polittcal Ecomamry and Taxatren, Cambridge 1951 
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Both in Italy and elsewhere, there has bean much discussion of the relationship 
between Sraffa’s writings and the work of Marx. What ts your view on this? 


It 18 not easy to give a short answer. The conception which some people 
have of this relationship seems to me quite misleading. And ın order to 
reach a correct understanding of it, we first have to grasp the true 
relationship between Marx and Ricardo. I have argued elsewhere that this 
latter relationship should be seen in terms of a strict continuity at the level 
of economic analysis. Of course, unlike Ricardo and the classical 
economists, Marx sought to show that the capitalist mode of production 
is NO more permanent than the modes which came before it. But this does 
not contradict my previous point, since it 1s perfectly normal that a given 
theoretical approach should reveal to one author a series of consequences 
that were not brought to light by his predecessors. That was precisely the 
relationship, for Marx, between his “critique of political economy’ (that 
is, his demonstration of the transitory character of capitalism) and the 
work of Ricardo. In fact, Marx deduces the transitory character of 
capitalism from a kernel of analyses whose object 1s what he often called 
‘the inner nexus of bourgeois economic relations’—essentially, the 
antagonistic relationship between wages and profits. Now, as Marx 
himself repeatedly stated, this ‘inner nexus’ was discovered by the 
classical economists, and analysed especially in Ricardo’s theory of 
surplus-value and profits. It was precisely this theory which he took up 
and developed ın his ‘critique’. Once this continuity between the classical 
economists and Marx has been understood, it 1s easy to grasp the true 
relationship between Sraffa and Marx. For a revival of the classical 
approach ıs possible only if ıt starts from the highest point of 
development attained in the past—that is to say, the point at which we 
find it in Marx’s work. 


What relationship, tf any, is there between Sraffa and Keynes? 


I can only answer this question after I have reformulated it in terms of the 
relanionship between Keynes and the more general tendency of classical 
revival initiated by Sraffa. For in his various writings, Sraffa has only 
marginally concerned himself with Keynes. Looking at things in this 
more general light, we are immediately struck by Keynes’s complex 
relationship to marginalist theory. True, Marshall’s variant of this theory 
defined the entre horizon within which Keynes received his training and, 
in a certain sense, never ceased to move. In this respect, Sraffa’s work is of 
a profoundly different character, being directed from the very beginning 
to a critique and replacement of marginalist theory. Yet at the same time, 
Keynes dealt a serious blow to marginalist theory when he disputed the 
tendency of the supply and demand of labour to balance out. This second 
element could not fail to draw Keynes closer to those, like Sraffa, who 
criticized such theories. 


In my view, however, this negative, critical element 1s not the only, or 
even the main contribution which the contemporary revival of classical 
theory can draw from Keynes’s work. As I said, this revival cannot but 
start from Marx; and unlike subsequent marginalist theory—indeed, 
unlike Ricardo himself—Marx did not hold that aggregate demand tends 
to become adjusted to the productive capacity of the economy. Thus, his 
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theory of crises raises the very problems of ‘effective demand’ which are 
posed by Keynes. And Keynes’s ‘multiplier’ principle, which does a great 
deal to explain the mechanisms of crisis, may provide us with a useful 
element for developing Marx’s analysis of the link between crises and the 
process of accumulation. Asa matter of fact, the ‘multiplier’ and “effective 
demand’ principle is independent of other Keynesian concepts bearing 
the traces of marginalism and its subjectivist approach. It is mainly these 
other concepts that have allowed the dominant theory to largely reabsorb 
Keynes’s break in the course of the last thirty years. 


Agam on the questron of Marx: do we wot sometimes bear that one of Sraffa's 
criticisms of Marx involves abandoning the labour theory of valss? 


This brings us back to the second of the three aspects of Sraffa’s work: 
namely, his proposed solution to the problem of value based on more 
general hypotheses than those which assert that commodities exchange in 
accordance with the labour embodied ın them. Solving this problem and 
abandoning the labour theory of value are, in reality, two sides of the 
same coin: any living theoretical approach has to develop, undergoing 
modification and modifying its own propositions. Now, it is indeed 
sometimes said that Sraffa has thrown Marx’s economic theory into crisis. 
But in order to understand this point of view, we must recall the 
significance attached to the labour theory of value by that Marxist 
tradition which arose at the end of the nineteenth century, following the 
marginalist attack on Marx. I have argued elsewhere that the positions 
developed at that time were of an essentially defensive character; and that 
they reflected a temporary state of theoretical weakness which is now, 
largely thanks to Sraffa, in the process of being overcome. 


This being said, however, it is important to remember that Sraffa created 
only the premises for a revival of the classical and Marxist theoretical 
approach. He did this by clarifying anew the basic elements of that 
approach, and by providing a solution to the problems of value-theory 
that had remained unanswered. It would thus be a mistake to seek in 
Production of Commodities what is not actually there: to seek, that is, a 
theory of capital accumulation and crises, or even a theory of the way in 
which relations between the two social classes determine the division of 
the product between wages and profits. I would maintain that, so far as all 
these problems are concerned, Sraffa refers us to the place where they 
receive the most advanced treatment in the framework of this theoretical 
approach—essentially to Marx’s Capital, and to all the work which has to 
be done ın order to develop Marx’s ideas in conformity with the present 
state of reality and economic knowledge. 


IV 


Sraffa's ‘Tabula Rasa’ Claudio Napoleoni 


A re-reading of Production of Commodities by means of Commodities has 
confirmed my inital impression that it is ‘things’ rather than ‘subjects’ 
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which move around in Sraffa’s construction. In other words, it suppresse 
the first term of the relationship between subjects (at once producers an 
consumers) and objects (at once products and useful goods). This has th 
important result that the second term comes to assume what Marx woul 
have called a ‘ghost-like objectivity’. One thinks here of the very title c 
the book, which is immediately materialized 1n its content. For what ca: 
be meant by saying that commodities are produced by other com 
modities? How 1s it possible that out of objects come other objects—a 
well as a ‘surplus’, or rather a necessarily mysterious growth of matter? 


To be sure, we do not have this impression when reading Smith an 
Marx, Marshall and Keynes, Walras and Pareto, or Bohm-Bawerk an 
Schumpeter. (The only exception, perhaps, is Ricardo: not by chanco 
does Sraffa present himself as his descendant and continuator.) Yet Sraff 
is undeniably a classic of economic theory, by the same night as the others 
Perhaps one reason for this judgment is the feeling akin to liberatior 
which springs precisely from his break with the subject-objec 
relationship in economucs. In turn, this feeling may be explained by thi 
vexing diversity of ways in which that relationship has been conceived b 
economic science during its not so short life. Let us mention some o 
these, purely by way of example. For both Smith and Marx, the subject 
are social classes: but how different they are in the two cases! In Smith 
there is still an echo of the natural inequality among men: the labourins 
classes, who with their ‘productivity’ carry the rest of society on thei 
backs, put into practice an inevitable distinction of social functions; anc 
the ‘stupidity’ caused by the division of labour is balanced by the fact tha 
this division allows the workers themselves to enjoy a standard of living 
which not even kings had among the ‘savages’. For Marx, in direci 
contrast, the classes of capitalist society are the end-result of the split 
between man and nature, and between man and man: they are the 
concrete manifestation of the product’s sway over the producer; of the 
disappearance of labour as a ‘primary need’ and its reduction to a mere 
adjunct of the means of production, with the reduction of consumptior 
to mere maintenance of that which 1s not strictly human io man. 
However, the idea that the subjects are social classes—an idea common tc 
both writers, and to the ‘classics’ in general—gives way ın the epoch of 
mature capitalism to the idea that the subjects of economy are individuals. 
But even then, Marshall’s bowo oeconomicus is very different indeed from 
Bohm-Bawerk’s: the former is an altogether empirical phenomenon, 
indefinitely differentiated according to the countless functions and 
classifications of a now extremely complex society, while the latter is 
rigidly defined by his fate as the supplier of an original ‘factor of 
production’. In Walras and Pareto, to take another example, the entire 
stress is laid upon individuals as the sites at which the (hopefully 
‘optimal’) relationship between means and ends is actually organized. 
And so the list could go on. 


Despite this great diversity, 1t 18 precisely the subject-object nexus which 
underpins the theory of value in economic science. Indeed, the conflicting 
twists and turns of the theory of value faithfully mirror the mutually 
incompatible modes ın which that relationship is conceived. Thus, 
Smith’s notion of value as ‘labour commanded’ expressed the function of 
extending the labour upon which society rested—a function which he 
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ascribed to capitalism, and which explained the division of labour and, in 
the last analysis, all human progress. Marx’s conception of value as the 
objectification of abstract labour defined the nodal point of all the 
dimensions and contradictions of alienation. Marshall’s conception of 
value—as the normal price obtaining over a long period—led him to 
formulate a law according to which the firm gave order to the otherwise 
scattered elements of a market overflowing with diverse realities. For 
Walras and Pareto, value expresses a disposition of the economy that can 
best be defined 1n terms of the relation between means and ends; while for 
Böhm-Bawerk, ıt 1s the immediate sense-expression of the underlying 
agents of the ‘indirect’ (i.e. capitalist) process of production. 


Well now, Sraffa’s break with the subject-object relationship 1s a break 
with all the theories of value. It 18 as 1f somebody had (finally !) said: value- 
theones consume a great deal of energy in providing rather diverse and 
complicated interpretations of a very simple matter—namely, the 
proportion in which commodities are exchanged; ın point of fact, that 
relationship can very well be determined without asking oneself ‘what 
lies behind ?’. Hence the feeling of liberation to which I referred. Only we 
should be very clear about the meaning of this liberation, given that it 
involves a distancing from value-theones in the strong sense of the term: 
that is to say, the sense in which Sraffa’s theory 1s compatible with the 
essence of all such theories (even if it 1s incompatible with the contngent 
features of many). Since I do not think that this point is commonly 
accepted, I shall give just one example. In connectton with Bohm- 
Bawerk, the fact that Sraffa is invoked to derive the impossibility of 
measuring capital in terms of a single quantity 1s rather less important 
than the fact that his ‘reduction to given quantities of labour’ confirms 
Bohm-Bawerk’s idea of the presence, in value, of both labour and an 
original element bound up with capital; less important, too, than the fact 
that Sraffa’s concept of surplus can very well be taken as providing a 
rational basis for Bohm-Bawerk’s explanation of interest ın terms of the 
famous ‘third sphere’. 


Of course, much is lost with this rejection of the theory of value. To be 
more precise, economics is lost. But if we take into account the status of 
economics before Sraffa, it is just as well that this loss has occurred; 
indeed, that is why Sraffa ıs already a classic today For reasons which 
should by now be obvioys, he forces us to take everything back to the 
beginning. True, he gives us no suggestions with which to begin again: 
he would not, I think, wish to give any; and I am not sure that he would 
be able to. We do have to begin again, though; and for this endeavour, we 
have a stronghold in the propositions of Production of Commodities by means 
of Commoditus, and in all the others which are either deducible from them 
or share their basic character. At the same time, however, we need to 
overcome the temptation, now inevitably very strong, to consider these 
propositions as the framework within which the investigation of 
economic problems can be exhaustively resolved. 


V 
Keynes, Sraffa and Capitalist Crisis 


Fabio Ranchetti 


In order to find a work of economic theory as ‘abstract’ as Piero Sraffa’s 
Production of Commrodstiss by means of Commodities, we have to go back to the 
very foundation of the science: to François Quesnay’s Tablsas économique 
(1758). However, this abstraction is the result of a protracted conceptual 
labour, guided by a clear poAtical purpose and concerned with under- 
standing the present, historically determinate state of reality. It is thus 
necessary to consider Sraffa’s theoretical and political development 
during his essential formative period. 


From 1919 to 1930; from the end of the First World War to the rise and 
consolidation of fascism; from Turin and Milan to London, Cambridge 
and Moscow; in his friendship with Gramsci and during the years of the 
latter’s imprisonment; in his meeting and intellectual collaboration with 
Keynes—this is where Sraffa’s theoretical programme took shape. The 
crisis of Italian society was inevitably at the heart of his analysis. But he 
immediately went on to examine capitalism as the ‘general’ form of 
organization of society; the function of the bourgeois class and of the 
demands raised by the workers’ movement through its political and 
trade-union expressions; the Soviet experience and the revolutionary 
perspectives which it opened in other countries. ‘Sraffa’s liberal- 
democratic intellectual formation’ (Gramsci) as a student of Einaudi 
encountered, on the one hand, Gramsci’s Marxism and critique of 
liberalism and, on the other, Keynes ‘New Liberalism’ and critique of 
communism. And Sraffa’s own thought fed on his lively relations with 
these thinkers. Thus, among the Gramscian themes to be found in Sraffa 
are an understanding of the ‘organic character’ of the crisis—in other 
words, its reality at once total and rooted in ‘the economic bases of the 
situation’; the need to distinguish between its permanent and fortuitous 
elements; and the related necessity of not reducing politics to economics. 
In a report from London, which appeared in /Ordsas Neovo on 4 August 
1921, Sraffa wrote: “The best will ın the world cannot make up for the 
theoretical and practical absurdity of separating economic struggle from 
political struggle. Whenever the working-class bloc confronts the 
capitalist bloc, be ıt in connection with a quite ordinary wage dispute, the 
State cannot help intervening on the side of the latter. The struggle 
therefore becomes overtly political struggle for state power.’ 
Adopting for his research the standpoint of the workers’ movement, 
Sraffa investigates the development and mutation of capitalism in 
production and credit; recognizes the changed nature and function of the 
State; and studies fascism as a mode of politics whose purpose is to find 
new forms of social equilibrium and stability. He focuses all his attention 
on the links between the crisis of free market economy, the ‘opposing 
class interests’, and the social and political effects first of inflation and then 
of deflation. 


During these same years, Keynes, who ‘had been brought up to respect 
liberalism not only as an economic doctrine that no rational and educated 
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person could call into question, but also as an article of the moral law’, 
sought to ‘escape those old ideas with ramifications in every corner of the 
mind’. His faith in capitalism was shaken: Tt is not a success. It is not 
intelligent, it ıs not beautiful, it is not just, it is not virtuous, and it does 
not keep its promises. In short, we do not like it, and we are beginning to 
feel contempt for it.’ Keynes set out in search of a new economics, a new 
politics, and a new morality. “The transition from economic anarchy to a 
régime which deliberately aims at controlling and directing economic 
forces in the interests of social justice and social stability, will present 
enormous difficulties both technical and political. I suggest, nevertheless, 
that the true destiny of New Liberalism 1s to seek their solution.’” 
Among these ‘technical’ difficulties 1s the elaboration of a new political 
economy, which requires a critique of the now inadequate economic 
theories of liberalism or marginalism. 


This then is the theoretical task common to Sraffa and Keynes; and the 
economic work of both writers descends from it. There is an intimate 
relationship between the labour of economic theory, political activity and 
the ‘disintegration’ of liberal society. It is a question of ‘imposing the 
methods of formal thought on the data offeréd by events, ın such a way as 
to understand those events through a mixture of formal principle and 
intuitive selection, and thereby to interpret the problem and suggest a 
remedy’. The economist 1s thus also a ‘political philosopher’, as Keynes 
said, or a ‘philosopher-economist’, as Quesnay once put it. An original 
vision and a political goal should be the economust’s guiding thread on 
the necessary path of abstraction. 


However, while Keynes and Sraffa have a common theoretical objective 
and a common understanding of the ‘political character’ of economic 
science, the political ‘side’ itself is not the same for the two of them. “The 
republic of my imagination,’ wrote Keynes in 1926, ‘lies on the extreme 
left of celestial space. Yet—all the same—lI feel that my true home. . . is 
still with the Liberals.’!? This is certainly not true of Sraffa. He may draw 
from Keynes a conviction that ‘organized’ or ‘regulated’ capitalism has a 
considerable capacity for survival and resistance. But lke Gramsci, he 
cannot conceive that the liberal ruling class should alone be able, even 
with new blood 1n its veins, to direct the entire necessary process of social 
transformation. There is, as he puts ıt, a ‘hegemony vacuum’ 1n the Italian 
bourgeoisie. Keynes’s critique of the liberal world and marginalist theory 
represents the highest point of self-awareness attained by the bourgeoisie 
and bourgeois society: it is a higher point of view, but one that 1s still 
‘internal’ in the sense of belonging to the development of the liberal idea 
Sraffa’s critique, by contrast, is both internal and external: internal, 
because it settles into the very logical order of marginalist theory while 
demonstrating its inadequacy; external, because it refers to an idea which 
was by then a ‘commonplace’, and which perhaps for that reason is left as 
understood. This is the idea ‘that a given human society presupposes a 
given society of things, and that human society is possible only insofar as 
there exists a determinate society of things.’(Gramsc1) 





18 John Maynard Keynes,‘Am I a Liberal”, in Collected Writrags, Cambridge 1972, Vol 9, 
P. 305 
11 Keynes, ‘Liberalism and Labour’, mn op at., p 309. 


Profound cultural and political experiences therefore stand behind, and 
underpin, that ‘abstraction’ of which we spoke at the beginning. 
Furthermore, abstraction is the necessary form taken by scientific analysis 
of capitalism, of a reality in which man becomes ‘abstracted’ from the 
things he produces. In studying the society of things, ‘the production of 
commodities by means of commodities’, it has to be understood that this 
is only one of the ‘ev sides of that complex bourgeois society which 18 also 
a society of men. But such study is a necessary condition for grasping 
both bourgeois society and the significance of Sraffa’s work. 


VI 
The ‘Rediscovery’ of Ricardo 


Alessandro Roncaglie 


In 1927, when the thirty-year-old Sraffa arrived in Cambridge, Anglo- 
Saxon economics was dominated by Marshall’s thought. Morever, both 
in Europe and America, one or another form of marginalist economics 
held undisputed sway—with its subjectivist theory of value and its anti- 
socialist implications. Sraffa himself had recently become notorious in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, having published in 2 1926 number of the Eromomis 
Journal an article cniticizing Marshall’s theory of value. But the first 
reactions to this work already clearly showed the need to go deeper: that 
18 to say, to combine the critique of marginalist theory with a 
reconstruction of the alternative approach of the classical economists and 
Marx. A research undertaking of more than thirty years first took shape 
during this period. It was to result in Production of Commodities by means oj 
Commodities (1960) and a few years earlier (1951-5) in Sraffa’s edition of 
the works of Ricardo, the greatest of the classical economusts. 


These two projects went hand in hand, complementing each other. In 
Production of Commodities, Sraffa not only laid the basis for a critique of 
marginalist value-theory, but thoroughly resolved an analytical problem 
with which the classical economists had grappled in vain, and which had 
been tellingly used against them by their adversaries. This is the problem 
of determining the pnces of production and the relationship between 
these prices and the intervening variables: wages and the rate of profit. 
With his edition of Ricardo’s works, Sraffa re-presents the classical 
economic approach based on the concept of surplus, rescuing it from 
oblivion and from the misleading interpretations made current by the 


marginalist school. 


When Sraffa began a series of lectures on the theory of value in October 
1928, Ricardo had a significance for economists that is very different from 
the one we attribute to him today. For Marshall, he was the immature and 
inexact forerunner of modern theory; while for Jevons, he had been 
responsible for a pernicious deflection of economics from the road to 
science. At any event, Ricardo aroused very Little interest. At best, his 
theory of rent was evoked as prefiguring the principle of diminishing 
marginal productivity; or some mention was made of his theory of 
money, and his grounding of international trade on the principle of 


comparative costs. Ricardo’s labour theory of value was normally 
disregarded by theorists, only to be mentioned by economic histonans as 
an object of antiquarian interest; and his idea of economic process as 
being based on the concept of surplus had been buned altogether. 


In this cultural atmosphere of 1928, the Royal Economic Society 
entrusted the task of preparing an edition of Ricardo’s works to an 
economic historian mainly interested ın monetary problems: Professor 
Gregory of the University of London. However, it did not attach very 
much weight to the project; and since Gregory was himself not fully 
committed to the undertaking, he willingly agreed to pass it over to 
Sraffa. (The good offices of Keynes were of crucial importance, as they 
had been in inviting Sraffa to Cambridge ın the first place.) The Italian 
economist set to work with great enthusiasm and exasperating tenacity. 
The appearance of the work was several times reported as imminent; but 
Sraffa continued his veritable ‘hunt’ for manuscripts, receiving help from 
Keynes both in this search and in warding off publishers’ complaints 
about the delay. In July 1943, Ricardo’s very important letters to James 
Mull were rediscovered, together with a number of other manuscripts, 
including the major essay ‘On absolute value and exchange value’, on 
which Ricardo worked during the last weeks of his life. Maunce Dobb 
began to collaborate with Sraffa during the last phase of the project. And 
then, between 1951 and 1955, it was completed with the publication of the 
ten-volume Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo—a critical edition 
which, in the unanimous view of both ideological friends and opponents, 
remains a model of textual rigour. 


Through the published texts, the apparatus of notes and, above all, his 
own introduction in Volume One to The Prinsrples of Political Economy and 
Taxation, Sraffa disentangles Ricardo’s thought from marginalist 
misrepresentation, restoring his key place in economic theory (and with 
it, the place of the entire trend of classical economics). Drastically over- 
simplifying Sraffa’s exposition, we may distinguish two successive phases 
in Ricardo’s analysis. The first culminates in his 1815 ‘Essay on the low 
price of com’, where he employs what 18 today called a “single commodity 
model’. The use of a given quantity of corn as means of production (that 
1s, as seed and as subsistence-wages for workers engaged in the pro- 
duction process) makes it possible to obtain a greater quantity of com; 
once the initial supply of means of production has been reconstituted, 
there thus remains a surplus which goes to the property-owning classes 
(profit to the capitalists, and rent to the landowners). If the fertility of the 
land varies, competition among capitalists will result in their paying a 
level of rent for the best lands equal to the difference between the surplus 
obtainable on them and the surplus obtainable on the worst land under 
cultivation. When a rise in population brings ever less fertile land into 
use, the surplus on the worst land will grow smaller and smaller, as will 
the rate of profit; whereas rents will continually mse and real wages 
remain fixed at subsistence level. Accumulation, which is dependent on 
profits, will therefore slow down. And so, in order to favour the 
capitalists (and hence economic progress) in their struggle with the 
landowners, it is necessary to promote imports of corn Which is the 
origin of Ricardo’s commitment to free trade. 
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In the second phase, which is that of the Prewesp/ss (1817), Ricard 
abandons the ‘single commodity model’ under the pressure of Malthus’ 
criticisms. He then adopts a labour theory of value (according to whic 
the value of any commodity ıs determined by the amount of labou 
directly or indirectly necessary for its own production), using it t 
measure the surplus and the anticipated capital, and thus to derive the rat 
of profit as a relationship between two heterogeneous aggregates c 
commodities. In this respect, the theory of value plays a role that i 
subordinate and functional to the theory of distribution; and it allows th 
latter to bring out the class conflict of interests among workers, capitalist 
and landowners, with regard to the distribution of the surplus. 


However, another aspect of the theory of value still has to be discussed 
namely, that of the ‘invariable measure of value’, and the relationshy 
between absolute value and exchange value. Ricardo already broache 
the question ın his Priscip/es, and went on to deal with it more directly 11 
his last writings. But ın his introduction to the Prescip/es, Sraffa makes ; 
contribution which not only interprets Ricardo’s views but 1s itself of th 
utmost theoretical importance. Indeed, ıt has perhaps not yet received al 
the attention ıt deserves—including for its bearing on the problem of th 
relationship between classical economics and Marx. Sraffa shows tha 
Ricardo merged ın the ‘invariable measure of value’ two attributes whic] 
ought to be kept distinct: 1. that of having an invariable value (wit 
respect to the means of production themselves), when the distribution o 
income between wages and profits changes at a fixed level of technology 
and 2. that of having an invariable value with respect to changes 11 
technology. In Production of Commodities by means of Commodities, Sraffi 
demonstrates that the first problem can be solved once the two ar 
distinguished. As to the second, ıt 1s clear that measuring in terms o 
labour-contained does here preserve a certain meaning; but ıt 1s also clea: 
that the problem 1s in danger of assuming metaphysical or subjectivis 
dimensions (labour as'a ‘sacrifice and chore’). 


Too many authors have simplistically underplayed the tmportance o; 
Sraffa’s edition of Ricardo (and of Production of Commodities) by pointing 
out the problems which are left unsolved. The truth is that, in rescuing 
the analytical structure of Ricardo’s thought from oblivion or from 
marginalist deformation, Sraffa has accomplished a first, decisive step or 
the road which leads to Marx. By means of (and for the sake of) this 
achievement, Sraffa’s work on his two combined projects modified the 
very horizon of economic theory. 


Vil 


An unpublished letter from Piero Sraffa 

to Angelo Tasca London, 22 September [1927 
Dear Friend, 

Your letter reached me yesterday, and I am most surprised to see that you 
have not received a long letter which I wrote many days ago and sent tc 


you at Zen, Bureau d’Editions. In it I replied to your previous letter 
saying that I have asked for the Labriola books and will send them as soor 
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as they arrive, and that I have received nos. 5 and 6 of S.O. [Stato Operato]. 
I also told you my impressions of the article on the revaluation of the 
pound, enclosing a cutting from the famous Manchester Guardian article 
and referring you to the polemics on the matter. Let me know if ıt has 
reached you by now... 


The news about Antonio [Gramsci], which I got from Alfonso’s 
[Leonetti’s] note, has made a very deep impression on me. You, who 
know the facts and are a writer, should send me a letter (or several for the 
various papers) ın which the facts of the case are accurately set forth, and 
an appeal is made to the English public. I would translate it into English, 
with perhaps some changes to suit local tastes, and then try to have it 
published. I think that even J alone could get it into the Daily Herald, the 
Naton and perhaps the Maschester Guardian. But I am sure that with the 
help of Salvemini, who has a lot of acquaintances and an ad bor 
organization, we could obtain wider publicity. For obvious reasons, 
though, I should like you to give me express authorization before I 
approach him. 


The letter should take the following factors into account: 2) communism 
is very unpopular with liberal opinion here, and so the appeal should be of 
a purely emotional character and downplay the political side of the affair: 
English liberals get excited first about the life of an animal, next about the 
life of a man, and last of all about the life of a communist; b) a lot has 
already been heard about fascist atrocities, and so something special is 
needed to arouse the public: in our case, the something special should be 
not so much our friend’s character as his physical condition and the 
treatment to which he 1s subjected On his condition, I know that this is a 
delicate matter; but a better way of making things clear should be found 
than:‘A.G. est malade’. No one can find the nght form better than you. 
As to the way he is being treated, the ‘chained like a common criminal’ line 
has by now lost all 1ts effect. It 1s necessary to specify the length of time he 
spent being moved around by train and the conditions in the prison- 
wagon; in short, to bring out that this’is a man physically much weaker 
than normal who is treated much worse than other prisoners: the incident 
with his sister-in-law, the confiscation of his parcels—these will do fine. 
You will have to make clear exactly why he is ‘dying of hunger’. In a 
word, you must realize that the reasons which make A.’s life so precious 
for us would have the opposite effect on the English newspapers and 
liberal public, and that what ought to be stressed 1s the human side of an 
especially pitiful individual case. I await your reply. 


I shall not be returning to Italy yet: if it is possible, I shall most likely go at 
Christmas. Forgive me if I am doing nothing for S.O. ; lectures begin here 
in a fortnight, and I realize that lecturing in English will be much harder 
than I thought, and I am behind with my work. 


I saw Salvemini for a minute: he has received S.O. but has not had nme to 
read it attentively. Still, he looked at it and had a very good impression: ‘it 
is obviously the only review where facts and ideas are discussed’, he told 
me. I was not sure whether he meant the only Italian or the only Com- 
munist one—once before, he had spoken harshly of the ‘abstractions’ of 
l Ordines Nuovo. Your Piero 


Translated by Patrick Camiller 
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Maurice Godelier 


Infrastructures, Societies and History 


This essay—which summarizes the basic theses of my forthcoming book of the 
same title—seeks to provide a clear and concise formulation of my provisional 
conclusions on two key issues in the social sciences: the notions of ideology and 
class.1 In it, I shall deal successively with four problems: 1. the distinction between 
superstructure and infrastructure; 2. the relation between determination in the 
last instance by the economy and the domination of various superstructures; 
3. the ‘ideal’ component of social reality, and the distinction between ideological 
and non-ideological among ideal realities; 4. the role of violence and consent in 
the power of domination of a class, order, etc. (is there a paradox of ‘legitimacy’ 
in the birth of classes and the state?). I want to emphasize, before proceeding 
further, how much I have benefited from my experience—albeit partial—of the 
wealth of new material in anthropology and history, which is growing all the 
time. I have only an amateur’s knowledge of the latter discipline, in which my 
reading has been directed above all towards understanding the problem of the 
formation of the state and the transformation of class relations. Of course, too, I 
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shall disappoint some readers who would have liked to see a more precise 
account of the links between my general, abstract positions and this 
wealth of new anthropological maternal. 


Infrastructures and Superstructures 


For a Marust, an enquiry into ideology, the conditions of its formation 
and transformation, its effects on the motion of societies, should 
apparently be an enquiry into the relation between infrastructure, super- 
structures and ideology. Must these realities be baptized ‘instances’ as 
Althusser does? Should they be considered as ‘levels’ of social reality, as 
distinctions within social reality which are in some sense substantive, 2s 
institutional divides in its substance? I think not. For a society does not 
have a top ora bottom, or in any real sense levels at all. This is because the 
distinction between infrastructure and superstructures is not a distinction 
between institutions. It 1s essentially a distinction between functions. 


What, then, is the meaning of the term ‘infrastructure’? It designates the 
combination, which exists in all societies, of at least three ensembles of 
material and social conditions, which allow members of a society to 
produce and reproduce material means of their social existence. These 
ensembles are: 

1. The determinate ecological and geographical conditions within which 
2 society exists, and from which it extracts its matenal means of existence. 
2. The productive forces: that 1s to say, the material and imtellecinal means 
which members of 2 society set in motion, via various ‘labour processes’, 
in order to act on nature and extract from ıt their means of existence— 
thus transforming and ‘socializing’ tt. 

3. The social relations of production. That is, those relations, whatsoever 
they be, which assume one or more of the following functions: a) 
determining the social form of access to resources and control over the 
means of production; b) redistributing the labour power of society’s 
members between the various labour processes which provide the latter’s 
material basis, and organizing these processes; c) determining the social 
form of redistribution of the products of individual or collective labour 
and, as a result, the form of their circulation’ or non-circulation. 


Let us recall that, in the strict sense, what Marx termed the economic 
structure of society is only the social relations of production: ‘the totality 
of these relations of production constitutes the economic structure of 
society’.* Let us also recall that the forces and relations of production, 
although distinct realities, sever exist separately, but always combined in a 
specific manner. ‘Modes of production’ or ‘social forms of production’ 
are the various specific forms of such combination. Let us look more 
closely at these definitions, which call for some comment. 


First of all, the productive forces include what I have called the 
‘intellectual’ means of transforming nature. By this I mean all the 


1 The present text was wotten at the invitation of Daslectsgmes, for a special issue on 
anthropology (No. 21, Autumn 1977). My book Infrastructures, Seciétés, Hestetre will be 
published by Gallimard ın late 1979 of early 1980. 

* Karl Merx, ‘Preface to A Contmbudon to the Crnque of Political Economy’, appendix to 
Earl Writrags, Pelicen/Nix edition, London 1974, p 425 


‘knowledge’ of nature which a society can have, together with the totality 
of technical procedures, rules for manufacture of tools, rules for use of the 
body in work, etc. We see that at the heart of the most material relation 
between man and the material reality which surrounds him, there is to be 
found a complex ensemble of representations, ideas, schemas, etc., which 
I shall term ‘ideal’ realities, and whose presence and intervention 18 
needed for materal activity to take place. Nowadays, anthropology has 
undertaken an inventory of these ideal realities contained in the various 
material processes of the societies it analyses. This is the vast domain of 
ethnoscience, which studies native taxonomies of plants, animals, the 
climate, the soul, rules for the production of tools, etc. This is also the 
object of the studies of science and technology undertaken by such 
historians as Joseph Needham—with respect to China—or André 
Haudricourt.? 


Now these ‘ideal’ realities are to be discerned, firstly, in the discourse of 
the populations and social groups which use them. They exist, therefore, 
as /ngeastic realities, as facts sedzssocrab/e from language and thought, and ıt 
is for this reason that they can be communicated within the social body 
and transmitted from generation to generation. From this point on, the 
distinction between infrastructure, superstructures and ideology appear 
as a distinction of functions, not institutions, since we have just seen that 
thought and language can function as components of the infrastructure, 
in this case as components of the productive forces. The distinction 1s 
hence not between material and immatenal, since I cannot see that 
thought ıs any less material than the rest of social life. Nor 1s it a 
distinction between tangible and intangible. It 1s a locational distinction 
within those activities necessary for the reproduction of social life. 


A second point to be looked at more closely is the concept of Labour process. 
First of all, it should be noted that the concept of ‘work’ does not exist in 
all societies. In ancient Greek, there are two verbs, posin and prattern, 
which do not mean ‘to work’, but ‘to make’ and ‘to act’. In Latin, the 
word Æbor designates any unpleasant activity, as does the term ponos in 
Greek. The word segotinm designates an activity which interrupts or 
contradicts otiaw, leisure, the stamp of the free man and the condition of 
his cultural and political activities. Furthermore, it is very rare for the 
word ‘work’, when it exists, to connote or contain the idea of a 
‘transformation’ of nature by man. All these representations are part of 
the labour process, and they are completed by others which legitimate the 
presence or absence in a labour process of this or that social group: 
representations, for example, which justify the fact that it is women who 
gather wild produce, carry firewood, etc., and present such activities as 
unworthy of men, for whom are reserved (as of nght, we should say) the 
more noble activities of hunting, making war and conducting ntuals. But 
in approaching this domain, we are in fact approaching the points of 
connection and linkage between relations of production and the division of 
labour. 


We must now give some attention to the analysis of relations of 


3 See Joseph Needham, Semace and Ciriirgaiien tn Chena, Cambridge 1954-, andeg A.G. 
Haudrncourt and M J-B. Delammare, L'hem ars ot la charres a travers ls monde, Pars 1955 
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production. The vital thing here is to note and recognize that, depending 
on the society and the historical epoch, relations of production occupy a 
different place, take on different forms, and as a result have different effects 
on the motion of societies. I shall give two examples of what one might 
call the topics of the economic: the comparative topology of relations of 
production. First, ın hunter-gatherer societies, such as those of the 
Australian aborigines, it can be observed that the social relations which 
govern the territory for hunting and for gathering, and which organize 
the composition of the groups which hunt and gather and the sharing out 
of their product, are relations of kinship: that is to say, relations of 
filation, alliance and residence. To be more precise, it can be said that the 
in a sense abstract precondition for appropriating nature is to belong toa 
descendance group which inhents, from generation to generation, 
communal but ‘non-exclusive’ mghts over the natural resources of 
different territories. But in the daily process of coserete appropnation 
direct from nature, we see that it is relations of a/kance which constitute 
the framework for co-operation in hunting, gathering and the 
redistribution of products. We must go still further since, in practice, an 
Australian band—the unit which conducts daily, direct appropriation 
from nature—possessed a composite structure. Around a nucleus of men 
descended patrilineally from common ancestors, who were heirs to rights 
over a territory, there were to be found allies—i.e. representatives of 
groups who had given or received women in preceding generations. This 
guaranteed the possibility, ın case of need, of using several territories. 
The system 1s hence characterized by the existence of common ownership 
of resources by kinship groups which nevertheless do not enjoy exclusive 
ownership since under certain critical circumstances allied groups can use 
them. 


Here we touch on a fundamental point: that of the relation between the 
nature of the productive forces and the nature of the social relations of 
production. For behind this system of communal but non-exclusive 
ownership of resources, one discovers that not only must the individual 
reproduce in a group, and not alone; but groups cannot reproduce singly, 
and must do so together. This is the connection between the productive 
forces and the social form of the relations of production. I shall return to 
this point, but the conclusion which already emerges 1s that bere relations of 
kinship serve as relations of production, and this from within. The distinction 
between infrastructure and superstructures is not a distinction between 
institutions, but a distraction between functions within the same rnstitutton. 


For my second example, I shall follow the analyses of Frankfort, 
Oppenheim, Adams ef «/.on ancient Sumenan organization.‘ It seems that 
in the Mesopotamian city-states, the land was originally seen as the 
property of a god—of the god whose temple rose in the centre of the city. 
The economy operated as a vast centralized system, within which the 
communities of the town and surrounding countryside were placed under 
the authonty of the priests of the god-owner of the land, to whom they 
owed a part of their labour and their products. It can thus be seen that 





4 See, for example, Henn Frankfort, Arrhecolegy and the Samersen Problem, Chicago 1932, A. 
Leo Oppenheim, Amema; Mesepetamsa: Portrait of a Dead Crmitzatua, Chicago 1964; and 
Robert McCormick Adams, Lead bebras Baghdad - A History of Setth ment on the Deryala Plams, 
Chicago 1965 
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here religious relations, from within, took on the role of productio 
relations. In the case of a Greek city-state, on the other hand, membershr 
by birth of a polis conferred on the free citizen private and public nght 
over the city’s land. Here politics, in the Greek sense of the worc 
functioned from within as a relation of production. 


Before drawing general conclusions from this analysis, I should like t 
return to an essential point, which 1s the source of much confusio: 
amongst Marxists: the distinction between labour process and process o 
production. Some anthropologists, such as Terray and Rey, have give 
the name “mode of production’ to various forms of labour process whicl 
they found ın the description of a society—namely, in Meillassoux’ 
description of the methods of hunting, agriculture and craftsmanshi 
among the Guros of the Ivory Coast.§ We thus get cynegetic, agriculturs 
and pastoral modes of production, etc. However, this is to confuse form 
of the division of labour with modes of production. It is possible to combine the 
practice of cattle-rearing, agriculture and small-scale domesti 
handicrafts within the sawe relations of production, without this implying 
the existence of different modes of production whose articulation musi 
then be determined. And it 1s at this point that the concept of ‘socio 
economic formation’ comes into play. In fact, 2 mode of production is 
defined essentially by different forms of appropriation of resources 
means of production and product. There can, therefore, be different 
forms of the labour process and of co-operation in labour combining or 
the basis of the same property forms. We can imagine how much scientific 
thought may be able to derive from a detailed analysis of all the immense 
wealth of anthropological and historical maternal. But at the same time, 
we can see that not everything has been said on abstract notions such as 
that of “productive forces’, and that vast shadowy regions subsist within 
such notions, which can only be illuminated by theoretical analysis. 


However, there is a conclusion of general significance which we can 
already draw: the distinction between infrastructure and superstructures 
is not a distinction between institutions or instances, but between 
functions. It is only in certasm societies, and particularly im capstalsst Society, that 
this distinction between functions comes to cormcide with a distinction between 
tastitutions. In my view, this is the real reason for the ‘epistemological 
break’ which Marx’s work accomplished—a break whose initial causes 
lay not within Marx’s thought, but in the reality of the capitalist mode of 
production, which for the first time separated economics, politics, 
religion, kinship, art, etc., as so many distinct institutions. 


But at once we can see opening up before us a vast terrain to be cleared: 
the reasons and conditions which have led historically to changes in the 
location and consequently in the form of production relations. To begin 
this research, we must renounce any attempt to deduce the location and 
form of the economic in a given society from some abstract theoretical 
conception. A Marxist, like everyone else, has to take a closer look. 
Marxism is not a variety of empiricism, to be sure; but it certainly és, of all 
theoretical approaches, that which should submit most fully to the 
concrete diversity of experience. Moreover, in the research in question a 





* Sce Claude Meillassoux, Asthrepelepie dcomemsqus des Genre de Chis d Ineire, Paris 1965 


Marxist is not completely disarmed. Marx’s work suggests to him the 
hypothesis of a ‘correspondence’ between the nature of the productive 
forces and that of the relations of production. Here, ‘nature’ signifies 
location, form and effect. However, I shall not try to hide the fact that this 
hypothesis is not easy to use, for a whole series of reasons. The term 
‘correspondence’ 1s not clear. Does it signify a relation of causality, or one 
of compatibility? Moreover, we do not have the serious analyses of 
productive forces and their evolution which are needed if we are to move 
forward. Only such an analysis will let us go beyond the present stage of 
repeating that, although we can easily see what specific productive forces 
prevent, it is impossible to see clearly what they perw:#—much less what 
they impose. Even though social forms certainly cannot be deduced from 
the productive forces, we must nevertheless understand the limits on the 
range of possibilities they offer, and what mechanisms they bring into 
being for selecting one of these possibilities. 


I shall return to these problems at the end of the next section. There, I 
shall try to use my analysis of the notion of infrastructure ın order to 
assess the debate which divides Marxists from noon-Marxsts (and 
Marxists amongst themselves) concerning the basis for the domination of 
various societies by what Marxists would consider superstructures: 
kinship in some primitive societies, politico-religious forms in Pharaonic 
Egypt, etc. How can Marxists reconcile the hypothesis of determination 
in the last instance by the infrastructure with the fact of domination ın 
particular historical societies by a superstructure? 


Economic Determination and Domination by a Superstructure 


It is common, nowadays, for numerous anthropologists and historians to 
write that the facts in which they specialize refute Maraism. For Radcliffe- 
Brown, ıt 1s enough to show that kinship is dominant amongst the 
Australian aborigines for the refutation to be achieved.’ For Louis 
Dumont, the refutation is provided by the overwhelming dominance of 
religion in India, and by the organization of the caste system via an 
ideological opposition between pure and impure.’ For the historian 
Edouard Will, the dominance of politics among the ancient Greeks 
clearly shows that the economic did not play a determining role there, and 
did not even constitute a system.® What is the truth of the matter? 


If we analyse these examples ın the light of the definition I have given for 
the relations of production, we can see that in each case the 
‘superstructure’ which dominates 1s at the same time functioning as a 
relation of production. In all three cases—as indeed in every society— 
kinship regulates filiation and alliance; but it only dominates in one 
case—that of the Australian aborigines. In all three societies, religion 
organizes the relations between man and the supernatural; but ıt only 


t See Alfred R Radcliffe-Brown, The Secta! Origun of Australan Tribes, Occanta Monographs 
No 1, Sydney nd.; and Stractars and Faectven ta Primitrse Society, London 1952. 

7 See Louis Dumoat, La covhsafion radians ei sexs, Paris 1964, From Mandemlle te Marx. the 
Genesis and Triumph of Ecomenrrc Ideslegy, Chicago 1977; and Hoare Heerarchwus the Caste 
System and tts Impicatuas, London 1970 

® See Edouard Will, Histesrs peliimme du moade heliémsstique, Nancy 1966, Korratheaha, Pans 
195§, cic. 
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dominates in a single case—that of Hindu society. We may thus advanc 
the hypothesis that although the explicit functions of kinship or religios 
are to regulate, on the one hand, the reproduction of life (by regulatin; 
marriage and filiation) and, on the other hand, relations with the invisib) 
powers deemed responsible for the reproduction of the universe, thes 
universal functions do sof suffice to render dominant one or other of thes 
“superstructures’. 


My working hypothesis 1s thus the following. For a social activity—anc 
with it the ideas and institutions which correspond to it and organize 1t— 
to play a dominant role in the functioning and evolution of a society, anc 
hence in the thought and actions of the groups and individuals who mak: 
it up—it 1s not enough for this activity to assume a variety of functions: i 
must also, over and above its explicit finality and functions, directly anı 
from within assume the function of a relation of production. Thi 
hypothesis says nothing about the nature of the social relations which cat 
function as production relations. It only presupposes something abou 
the reasons for the relative weight and swegua/ importance of various form 
of social action in the functioning and evolution of societies. This weigh 
depends less on what these social relations (kinship, religion, etc.) are thas 
on what they do and cause to happen. If 1t 1s confirmed that social relation 
dominate when they function as relations of production, we shall hav: 
rediscovered Marx’s hypothesis of the determining role, ın the las 
instance, of infrastructures. This hypothesis should be understood a 
positing the universal existence of a hierarchy among the functions whic] 
must be assumed by social relations 1f a society 1s to exist as such anc 
reproduce itself. However, sothrag can be deduced from ıt about th 
nature or form of production relations in any particular society. It 1s thu 
impossible to challenge Marxism by pointing to the dominance o 
superstructures. 


I wish to stress that this way of looking at things is different from that 1 
which Althusser, Balibar and their followers in anthropology or histor 
have conceived the causality in the last instance of the economy. Fo 
them, the economic selects a single instance from amongst several, anc 
places it in a dominant position. This double action constitutes the causa 
mechanism through which the infrastructure operates. Unfortunately 
this concept cannot take account of the fact that ıt 1s the sam 
institution—kinship, for example—which plays the role of botl 
production relation and superstructure. Whatever the outcome of thi 
debate, we must still look for the reasons why kinship (or religion 
functions as a production relation and hence dominates. We ma 
suppose, so far as kinship is concerned, that in primitive societies thi 
living labour force counts for more than accumulated labour in the forn 
of tools, converted resources, etc. Now the reproduction of life in al 
societies 1s carried out in the form of kinship relations. One would thu 
seek the basic reasons why kinship relations should operate as relations o 
production—and thus dominate—in a condition of the productiv: 
forces: that is, a re/ation between dead and living labour. 


The Ideal Aspect of the Real and the Problem of Ideology 
Can we derive, from the approach and the theses we have just developed 
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a new way of tackling the problem of distinguishing, among the ideal 
realities which form part of every society, those which are ideological and 
those which are not? It would appear that we have made no change in the 
concept of ideologies and their domination which is currently accepted as 
Marxist. On the basis of the idea just put forward—that the dominant 
social relations within a society are those, no matter which, that function 
as relations of production—one might suggest that the ideas which 
represent and legitimate these dominant social relations must almost 
automatically play 2 dominant role. Or, if we take social relations for what 
they are—concrete relations between distinct social groups which occupy 
different positions within the relations of production (functtoning as 
relations), whether it be relations of domination of men over women in 
classless societies, or of a caste or class over others—we can anticipate 
that the ideas legitrmating this domination by a sex, caste or class will 
almost automatically be the dominant ideas. On the same basis, we can 
anticipate that the development of the specific contradictions contained in 
different kinds of production relations and social relations will involve 
changes in the relations—both of force and of ideology—between 
dominant and dominated, and will transmute the forms of the latter’s 
consciousness with respect to the reality which dominates them. 


However, once these traditional Marxist theses are reasserted, our 
difficulties start. First of all, we can find 1n these propositions no precise 
criterion for what makes an idea into an ‘ideological’ representation. 
Apparently any idea would be ideological if it legitimized an existing 
social order and the relations of domination or oppression which ıt 
contains. In the final resort, the content of the idea—whether ıt is true or 
false, or more or less true—would not come into the matter, and any idea 
would become ideological as soon as it operated ın the interests of a 
dominant social group and presented the latter’s domination as the order 
of things. At the same time, would not an idea automatically become 
partially fa/se as soon as it presented o#e particular social order as the only 
possible, unalterable, social order? A historical lie would thus become a 
theoretical error. Let us go further. Does assuming the existence of 
dominant ideas ın the service of dominant classes mean assuming that 
there automatically must exist subordinate ideas in the subordinate 
classes? Are not the dominant ideas dominant precisely because they are 
widely shared by the subordinate classes? Of course, experience shows us 
that in any social system, a fraction of the subordinate classes has ideas 
which set them against—and which they counterpose to—the ruling 
class. Should we conclude, in line with the foregoing argument, that these 
ideas of the subordinate classes, which are counter-ideas, constitute a 
counter-ideology, hence another ideology? Or should we say that they 
are no longer ideological because they do not legitimize the existing order 
or share its le? But 1s every idea which legitimizes illusory? And for 
whom 1s it illusory? Not for those, rulers and ruled, who share it. Hence 
for others, who do not accept this social order and want to change it, or 
for us outside observers (but what does our consciousness matter, since it 
wil have no effect on the history of the society concerned). Thus we see 
that it is impossible to define an idea as ideological by means of a single 
criterion (a criterion of falsehood or truth, of legitimation or non- 
legitimation); nor by the sum or intersection of the two, since they do not 
coincide. Each time, the argument falls to the ground. In fact, in order to 
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escape the dilemma of formal or functional definitions of ideology, - 
shall have to elaborate a theory of the components of the power 
domination and oppression, a theory of the relation between violence a 
consent. 


However this theory cannot, to my mind, be developed 1f we continue 
consider ideas solely as the passive reflection in thought of social relatic 
which are born outside tt, without it and before it. Here we face 
fundamental problem, a strategic turning-point both for t 
interpretation of social facts and of history and for our own practice. \ 
are in effect at a crossroads between different ways of being a materiali 
And here we can make use of the analysis I outlined earlier of the id 
clement contained in every material relation with the maternal natı 
which surrounds us. We have seen how every material productive fo: 
contains, from its birth, a complex ideal element, which 18 not a pass! 
and a posteriori representation in thought of this productive force, t 
from the outset an active component part of it, an internal condition of 
coming into being. Now, it 1s easy to show that this analysis can 

generalized to deal with any social relation. We shall take only a sing 
example, that of kinship. There cannot be relations of kinship whi 
emerge and reproduce themselves for generations without there bei: 
defined concepts and rules of filiation, alliance and residence, a notion 
kinship and non-kinship: concepts, rules and notions which are not p 
facto reflections of kinship relations, but a component part which mt 
exist from the very start. Of course, kinship relations cannot be reduced 
these various ideal components, but neither can they exist without the: 
Generalizing, one may put forward the idea that every social relationsh 
is bora and exists at once within thought and outside it—that every soc 
relation contains an ideal part, from the outset, which is not an a posteri 
reflection of it, but a condition of its appearance, which becomes 
necessary component of it. This 1deal part exists not only in the form 
the content of consciousness, but in all aspects of social relations whi 
make the latter into signifying relations and reveal their weaning, | 
meanings. 


Some Marxists have tended to forget too easily that thought does o 
passively ‘reflect’ reality, but actively interprets it. This 1s not so bad, b 
in addition they have forgotten that thought does not only interpr 
reality, but orgesrzes all the social practices acting upon this reality, hen 
contributes to the production of new social realities. This is what mak. 
all the difference between the various ways of being a ‘materialist’ | 
scientific and political practice. And the differences will become all t} 
more pronounced if one confuses man’s relation to nature with h 
relation to history. For nature exists, has existed and will exist outsic 
man, outside man’s thought and, at least so far as its untamed part 
concerned, without man. Buta social relation, by contrast, can never exi 
except in a double form: both within thought and outside of it, both as 
material and an ideal reality. 


In conclusion I shall attempt to use these analyses to clarify the proble; 
of the birth of classes and the state. I should remind readers that, as Bon’ 
has shown ın relation to the Kel Gress Touaregs of Niger, there exist cla: 
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societies which have no state, as a distinct and centralized institution of 
ruling-class power.® 


Violence and Consent: the Origin of Classes and the State 


All power of domination is indissolubly composed of two elements 
which, in combination, give it its strength: violence and consent. At the 
risk of shocking some, I shall advance the idea that, of the two 
components of power, the strongest force is not the violence of the rulers 
but the consent of the ruled to their domination. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood here. I am well aware of all the differences that exist 
between enforced consent, passive acceptance, cautious support and 
shared conviction. I am quite conscious of the fact that in any society, 
even a classless one, there is never complete consent to the social order, 
even of a passive kind, among all individuals and groups. And even when 
active, consent is not free from reservations and contradictions. The 
reason for this lies beyond thought, in the fact that in every society, 
including the most primitive and egalitarian, there are common or 
particular interests which come into conflict and are reconciled daily. 
Otherwise there would be no such thing as history. But although ıt 1s 
enormously important, both for the evolution of a society and for the 
individual or collective destiny of its members, whether the ruled feel a 
profound conviction of the legitimacy of their system, mitigated support 
for it, reluctant acceptance of it, latent opposition to ıt, or finally declared 
hostility towards ıt, we are still dealing here with the different possible 
forms of a major historical force for the conservation or transformation 
of societies—the force of ideas, of ideologies, a force which springs not 
only from their content but from the way in which they are shared. 


The theoretical question which is posed is thus to discover the conditions 
for this sharing, by subordinate groups, of world interpretations which 
—not only ın the eyes of the rulers but in their own eyes—legitimize 
the social order to which they are subject. Some philosophers and 
anthropologists, like Deleuze and Guattani in ? Ast-Oedipe or Lefort and 
Clastres in their analysis of La Boétie’s Discourse on Voluntary Servitude, 
have invoked a few examples of primitive tribes, arbitrarily chosen but 
painstakingly reinterpreted, in order to show that classes and the State 
(which are not, however, the same thing) were born of a conjunction of 
the base desires of some to have slaves and others to be enslaved. The 
appearance of the State, the despot, the ‘One’, however, remains 
inexplicable within the framework of the internal development of 
primitive societies. It does not seem to me that classes can be an avatar of 
desire, even though I do not deny the power of desire, feelings and 
affective forces in the movement of individuals and societies. But it seems 
to me, more and more, that we find ourselves confronted by a paradox 
exactly opposite to that suggested by Clastres, Guattari, Lefort, etc.: the 
paradox that classes have only been born /egitimately in societies without 
classes. Or at least, in 2 prolonged transformation process, the legitimacy 


a a a ea a a ee oe 
® Pierre Boate, ‘Le problème de l'État chez les Touareg Kel Gress’, Cabsers dx CERM, No 
121, pp. 42-62; ‘Social formations of the nomadic peoples’, in J. Foedmann and N. 
Rowlands (ed.), Esetatren of Social Systems, London (forthcoming) 

Gilles Deleuze and Félx Guatran, L’ Assr-Osdspe, Paris 1972, Claude Lefort and Pierre 
Clastres, afterword to Miguel Abensour’s new edition of the srxteenth-century French 
philosopher Etrenne de la Botne’s Discours sur le sermtude volentieri, Paris 1976. 


of their formation must for a long period have predominated over tł 
play of violence, usurpation of rights, betrayals, etc. 


Let us take as an example the So of Uganda, an agricultural people studie 
by Charles and Elizabeth Laughlin.4 Out of the five thousand peop 
who make up this tribe, political and religious power lies ın the hands | 
fifty or so elders, old men who represent the various patrilineal clan 
These men belong to an inttiation society, the kesisan. They have so 
power to communicate with ancestors and thence with their god, wi 
controls the rain, health and prosperity. When their activities a 
analysed, these elders can be seen to intervene in all those rituals whic 
make the rain come, bless the sorgho, dispel illness, and stop enemies 
the frontiers: ın short, everything which concerns justice, peace ar 
prosperity. No police—but there is a permanent threat which weighs c 
every non-initiate, that if he tries to communicate with his ancestors ar 
challenge the monopoly of the initiated elders, he will be struck wit 
madness and eat his own excrement. We can thus see that there is #o conse. 


without niolence, even if this violence remains a distant prospect. 


However, it 1s just as wrong to imagine that there can be a lasting pow 
of domination and oppression which rests solely on pure violence ar 
terror, or on total consent on the part of all members of society. These a: 
limiting cases which have no more than an ephemeral and transito: 
reality in the process of historical evolution. Even societies founded c 
conquest, like the Mossi kingdom of Yatenga so brilliantly analysed t 
Michel Izard,” function after a while through the play of institutior 
which require partial consent by the conquered to their subordinatio: 
There 18 the whole ntual of enthronement of a new king and the famo 
rings journey, in the course of which the king chosen by the conquero. 
leaves, in rags, to visit the conquered, village after village, in order to w: 
their acceptance and recognition of him as king. And ıt is as kin, 
accoutred with the omaments of his function and on a white horse, th: 
he finally re-enters his capital at the end of his journey. 


The following hypothesis can thus be formulated: relations « 
domination and exploitation, ın order to form within classless societi 
and reproduce themselves ın a durable fashion, had to present themselv: 
as an exchange, and an exchange of services. This is what gained acceptan 
for them, and won the active or passive consent of the ruled. We a 
equally frame the hypothesis that, among the factors which led to a3 
internal differentiation of social status and to the more or less rap: 
formation of new hierarchies founded on divisions into orders, caste 
and classes, an essential role was played by the fact that the services of tl 
rulers related above all to invisible forces and phenomena which (in tł 
eyes of these societies) controlled the reproduction of the universe and « 
life, 


Monopoly of the means (for us imaginary) of reproduction of tł 


n See “Kentsan*: economic and social ramifications of the ghost cult among the So of nort 
eastern Uganda’, in Afra (London), Vol 42, No. 1, Jan 1972. 

1 Michel Irard, ‘Mission chez les Moss: du Yatenga’, 10 L’ beware, vi, No. 1, January 196 
Introduction d Pbastecre des royaumes Meso, Pans 1970, Treastreas estorias des millages 
Yaltaga, Paris 1963. 
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universe and life had to precede the monopoly of the visible material 
means of production—means which everyone could and had to produce 
in order to reproduce, in view of their relative simplicity. Now, in the 
balance which is established between (exchanged) services, those 
performed by the rulers appear all the more fundamental insofar as they 
have to do with the invisible part of the world; and the services of the 
ruled seem more trivial, insofar as they are more material and visible. In 
the last resort, the formation of classes has taken the form of an smegma! 
exchange, more advantageous to the rulers than to the ruled, and it 1s this 
perhaps that is termed the ultimate alienation. However, the rulers have 
to offer ‘proof that the lives of the subjects depend on them. To give just 
one example; I recall that certain African kings used to be put to death 
when they became old or infirm, since their state threatened the kingdom 
with bad harvests, epidemics and other catastrophes. 


I would make the tentative suggestion that such changes took place in a 
precise context: the late settlement of populations of hunter-gatherers, 
and the subsequent growth of agriculture and cattle-rearing. For in such 
cases a new dependence emerged: no longer merely the dependence of 
savage man on savage nature, but little by little the dependence of 
domesticated nature on the ‘civilized’ men who reproduced it. It 1s 
perhaps in this context that religion developed ın such a way as to bring 
about stable social hierarchies and anstocracies, and to create one of the 
conditions for the extraction of a supplementary labour from the 
common people. There 1s an important example to be studied ın Firth’s 
work on Tıkopia.!3 He shows us that the aristocracy held an absolute 
monopoly of communication with the gods and ancestors, but only 
enjoyed relative advantages at the level of materal goods and position 1n 
the production process. 


One final problem: 1s ıt not an abuse of words to speak of classes and the 
State in hierarchic precapitalist, ancient or exotic societies? First, I would 
suggest that Marxists should re-read Marx’s German Ideology more 
attentively. There, a very careful distinction 1s made between order or 
estate (as 1n the expression ‘third estate’) and class. The latter is a social 
group defined uniquely by its relation to the means of production. Now 
this 1s not the case with the hierarchies of rank and status in exotic 
aristocratic societies, or with the orders which ruled in ancient Greek or 
Latin cities. Capitalism has simplified social relations, defining the status 
of individuals above all according to an economic cniterion. What, 
therefore, did Marx mean when he used the term ‘class’ for what he knew 
to be orders, in Antiquity or the Middle Ages? He certainly did not mean 
that we should look for classes hidden behind orders—classes which only 
Marxists could see, and which the Greeks and Romans—the actors of 
history—were unable to discern. What Marx meant was that these social 
differences had to be interpreted by looking for their causes ın their 
material base, in the relations of production, and by bringing out the 
oppressive character of relations of exploitation of man by man. 


Can we relate this analysis to the first two parts of the present exposition: 





4 Raymond Firth, We, the Tikopia, London 1936, The Werk of the Gads m Tikopia, London 
19.40, etc. 


to our way of defining production relations and explaining th 
domination of superstructuresr Yes, and we can take the example o 
Athens to help us. For it can be seen that the fact that political relations is 
the city functioned as relations of production, and dominated th 
thoughts and actions of society’s members, whether free men or slaves 
prevented the contradictions between free men and slaves appearin; 
directly on the political plane. In some sense, the place and form of th 
relations of production and their intimate connection with politics mad 
it unthinkable and impossible for the slaves themselves to acquir 
political consciousness of their problems and lead directly politics 
struggles to end their servitude and oppression. And yet the slave systen 
was destined little by little to accumulate internal obstacles which were ti 
weaken it in the long term and slowly cause it to stagnate. But many mor 
things had to happen, including the barbarian invasions, before slav 
relations gave way to other forms of domination. The conceivable anc 
the realizable thus overflow the limits of thought, but they canno 
overflow those fixed by the nature of the relations of production and o 
the productive forces which exist in a society. Perhaps this is what 1 
meant by ‘historical necessity’.* 


Translated by Alan Frema 





M With respect to the conceivable and the realrrable, I want to clanfy an important poini 
From the fact that, for example, kinship dominates in a given society, every problem an 
every event takes the form of a kinship problem. Wrth the ancient Greeks, because poliuc 
dominates, every problem had to take on a ‘political’ form in order to be conceptualized 
According to the location and form of production relations, there 1s m each case a specrf 
Jorm of ilianen held by the historical actors with respect to their conditions of existence Faci 
mode of production thus spontancously engenders a specific mode of occultation, as regard 
the speasaseens understanding which society’s members have of the content and foundation 
of their social relations Far from ‘taking the illusions that a society harbours about itself a 
reality’, our theoretical approach on the contrary provides the means to account for these 
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themes 


Marxist aesthetic discussion has focused on a variety of key problems—the 
place and function of art in social practice, the degree of autonomy of 
culture from economy or technology, the criteria for judgments of literary 
value in a historical-materialist framework, the nature of ‘committed?’ art, 
the role of the artist in a revolutionary society—but has rarely tackled the 
theme which concerns Norman Geras in the passionate and authoritative 
essay which opens this double issue of the Review. What is the relation- 
ship between historical truth, or correct political analysis, and artistic 
achievement in the work of a classical revolutionary thinker writing about 
events in which he was a key protagonist? It has long been conventional 
to praise the power of Trotsky’s writing. Geras’s essay, which appears in 
the centenary year of his birth, reaffirms these literary qualities, but 
advances to a novel consideration of their substantive function in his 
historical and political analyses. Geras focuses in particular on Trotsky’s 
account of the stormy popular upheaval that shook Tsarist Russia in 1905, 
and argues that its forms of presentation contain a definite and original 
conception of the relationship between individuals and mass social forces. 
Through the prism of this and other pre-1917 writings, he examines the 
ways in which literary form and political analysis interact, and concludes 
that the literary achievement itself embodies a crucial aspect of Trotsky’s 
distinctive and major contribution to Marxist political theory. 


Latin America, cradle of so many revolutionary hopes in the wake of the 
Cuban revolution, has in the past decade seen a grim succession of 
reactionary reverses. Too often viewed from outside in stereotyped images 
of gorillas and guerrilleros, pronunciamentos and peons, few serious 
attempts have been made to establish the overall coordinates of bourgeois 
class rule on a continental scale. In NLR 103, we printed Goran Therborn’s 
pioneering study of the advent of bourgeois democracy in seventeen of 
the most advanced capitalist countries. Here, building on the conceptual 
and explanatory basis laid down in that text, Therborn proceeds to a 
systematic companion analysis of the evolution of forms of political power 
in the twenty countries of Latin America. Since almost all of these coun- 
tries have had some experience, at one time or another, of bourgeois- 
democratic government, yet very few today live under such a system, 
they constitute an exemplary test for Therborn’s analytical approach. In 
the course of his essay, Therborn also develops a powerful and original 
reformulation of the whole problematic of ‘dependency’. He concludes 


with some pertinent and deliberately provocative queries regarding 
political strategy in the conditions of contemporary Latin America. 


Arghiri Emmanuel’s article below also poses a calculated challenge to 
Marxist conventional wisdom, on a number of vital questions of revolu- 
tionary theory. Can there be a peaceful road to proletarian power ? If one 
were to prove possible, then must the bourgeois state nevertheless be 
smashed, or could it be utilized during the transition period? If an 
‘independent’ state were to continue in existence, how could it eventually 
wither away ? Basing himself on a critical re-reading of the classic Marxist 
texts on these issues, Emmanuel seeks effectively to redraw the terrain 
upon which discussion has hitherto proceeded. His sceptical stance 
provides a salutary corrective to many cherished notions on the left. 


Christophet Middleton’s article on the sexual division of peasant labour 
in feudal Britain has a similarly polemical purpose, but could hardly be 
a greater contrast in method. He is concerned to correct a generic view 
which he discerns among both feminists and Marxists in the women’s 
liberation movement today, which implies that the role of ‘housewife’ is 
the product of capitalism and which tends concomitantly to view sexual 
relations in all pre-capitalist societies as indiscriminately uniform. As an 
antidote, Middleton offers a detailed study of ‘women’s work’ in one such 
society, to show that reality was far more complex and historically 
specific. 


Two years ago, in NLR 1o1-2, we printed Tom Nairn’s substantive 
historical analysis of the evolution of the British state. Here, in more 
sardonic mood, Nairn considers the debate over the current ‘state of 
Britain’, focusing not solely on the past and present, but also on the 
future—studied through the hopes and forebodings of the pundits and 
commentators of the bourgeoisie itself, both British and international. 
This issue also includes, as a complement to “Critique of Taste’ (NLB 
1978), Galvano Della Volpe’s lively comments on the Russian Formalists. 


Finally, it was with great sorrow that the members of the NLR editorial 
committee heard of the death in December 1978 of Lelio Basso. Lelio was 
a good personal friend of many of us, and an early contributor to the 
Review. A former secretary-general of the Italian Socialist Party, he was 
a distinguished Resistance fighter, political thinker, indefatigable author 


and speaker and a true internationalist. Our deepest sympathy goes to his 
family. 


Norman Geras 


Literature of Revolution 


Are we sensible enough of all the sources of our own literary heritage? The 
question is suggested to me by some of the writings of the young Trotsky. 
Upon reading them, it is quickly evident, even from the accessible fraction of 
1 much larger output belonging to the years before the October Revolution, 
that here is one rich source. Where is its wealth appreciated? Naturally, anyone 
n the least familiar with Trotsky’s life’s work will know that within his wide 
range of concerns the literary-artistic occupied a prominent place, as they will 
znow also the power and quality of his best writing. His biographer, in a work 
whose own towering literary achievement is undiminished by the passage of 
1 decade and a half since its completion, gives due space and attention to 
these facets of Trotsky’s personality. Others besides Isaac Deutscher have 
sommented on the excellence of his prose.1 And yet such is the imaginative 
"orce of some parts of Trotsky’s early work, and so compelling their narrative 
Jrive, it is difficult to avoid the feeling that, as a contribution to revolutionary 
iterature, they have not yet been properly valued. This appears to be a paradox, 


so let us explore it. I am not now speaking about the strictly scientific 
value of these writings, about their strengths and defictencies as political 
theory or historical analysis (or, for that matter, literary criticism), 
although even in this respect many things still need to be spoken. 
Nor is it a matter of focusing, narrowly, on the nature of Trotsky’s 
prose style, his manner of construction or exposition. The question 
as to what is literature may be a particularly thorny one but I mean 
simply to draw attention to the way in which, in some basic sense at 
least, the techniques and inspirations of creative literature inform 
the productions of the young Trotsky in his activities as histonan 
and journalist, revolutionary theoretician and polemicist. Theoretical 
analysis, historical narrative or political characterization may be 
illuminated by a sudden, compressed image. The language of Marxist 
objectivity (not, of course, the same thing as neutrality) is doubled by 
the vivid recreation of some lived experience, the subjectivity, so to 
speak, of that objectivity. Global historical forces in movement are 
set off against a small detail of individual humour or tragedy. A personal 
portrait is given depth by the invocation of impersonal structures. The 
results are usually effective and sometimes stunning: for each strained 
or misplaced metaphor, each occurrence of some exaggerated literary 
flourish—for these there sometimes are—there is many another passage 
of fine and whole conviction. One result, in particular, is that the book 
1905, as well as being a political text of capital importance, is a great 
book of the revolutionary experience of that year. Of lesser scope and 
maturity than Trotsky’s subsequent History of the Russian Revolution, 
dwarfed by the massive stature of that work, it nevertheless displays 
many of the same qualities, and it does for 1905 some of the things 
that the History does for 1917, proffering, to be sure, a theory of the 
unfolding events, sketching the outlines of a history of them but, 
over and above this, communicating an acute sesse of them. 


Beyond e Boundary 


Let me then pose another question, the answer to which I really do 
not know. When one speaks of revolutionary literature or art, when, as 
Marxists and socialists, we seek to define a tradition in this matter, to 
appraise its elements or provide a theory of its nature, is the view cast 
sufficiently wide that it will encompass also such elements as might lie 
beyond the boundary of works of literature and art in the strict sense? 
Can it take in not only Brecht but also Marx, Trotsky as well as Eisen- 
stein? Even in the sober, matter-of-fact idiom of Lenin, a world away 
from the creative drama or fiction, one can be startled on occasion by 
the appearance of an unexpected image, telling in its own specific way 
beyond the possibilities of prosaic argument: as, for example, when 
towards the end of the relentlessly detailed polemic of Whar Is To Be 
Done?, Lenin abruptly unlocks a window from the Russian underground 
on to 2 more open revolutionary horizon by picturing himself at a party 
conference stoutly defending his right to dream; or when, in a swift 
phrase in Tso Tactus, he encapsulates an essential truth 2bout revolu- 
tions, calling them ‘festivals of the oppressed’.2 In any case, it is out of 


1 See Perry Anderson, Considerations on Western Marxin, London 1976, p. 100. 
1 Lenin, Collecied Werks, vol. 5, p. 509; TOL 9, p. 113. 


a conviction that Trotaky’s early work, whose devices are far richer, 
contains as well as politics, theory, history, also some of the ingredients 
of a genuine Jiteratere of the socialist movement, above all and as 
certainly as any fictional construction, of a literature of revolution, that I 
am tempted into this essay of appraisal. Whatever may be the general 
answer to the questions just posed, the suspicion is a nagging one that, 
as they concern in particular the young Trotsky, the response is largely 
negative. Few would look, or expect to find, here a valuable aesthetic 
source. 


The reasons for this are not very difficult to identify. If we examine 
for a moment the other case, alluded to above, lying beyond that tightly- 
drawn boundary of creative literature, the case, namely, of Marx, 
things stand rather differently. So great today is the intellectual author- 
ity of the man that even those in the process of breaking from 
revolutionary politics seek for a shred of justification in his work, while 
others more distant still from Marxism will concede to him every sort 
of merit other than the essential ones. One of them is a powerful 
artistic vision and this has been widely acknowledged. It is impossible 
to read Marx’s wagnam opas, whatever difficulties it might otherwise 
present, and fail to be impressed by his rich satirical gift, by the 
cumulative impact of his documentary description and by his arresting 
use of metaphor and imagery.3 The impersonal interplay of commodities 
with commodities, of capitals with each other, and the crushing weight 
of this world of automata are conveyed there with a force that puts to 
shame many a contemporary drama of human alienation. Marx’s 
scrupulous depiction of the living and working conditions of labouring 
men and women, a vivid sketch of hell, belongs to a long line passing 
through such points as Engels’s Condition of the Working Class in England 
and Jack London’s People of the Abyss, Zola’s Germizal and Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle. Each type of discourse is clearly an important 
strand within a socialist literary tradition. But so, equally clearly, 
should be what one-might call a discourse of the mass workers’ 
movement, of its periods of calm and defeat as of those of stormy 
upsurge, of its vast organizations, of its leaders and of its masses. 
For this one hes to look beyond Marx’s time. Where Marx 1s revered 
or at least respected, Trotsky on nearly every side has been regarded 
with some mixture of hostility, contempt and ignorance. The phenom- 
enon reaches far beyond the confines of a hard-nosed Stalinism of the 
‘old’ sort into the consciousness even of some of the most independent 
thinking socialists. Amongst people who have been unwilling to 
approach Trotsky’s political contribution to the workers’ movement 
with the conscientious principle and seriousness which it merits, it is 
not surprising if a literary dimension of his earlier writings has been 
of no great interest. 


However, a combination of reasons, good and not so good, may 
have been responsible also for its relative neglect by those nearer 
Trotsky’s politics or more sympathetic to his person. Among the good, 
one can count the fact that, taken as a whole, the works of Trotsky’s 
3 See Isaac Deutscher, ‘Discovering Das Kapital, Monthly Review, December 1967, 


pp. 22-4; and Adèle Geras, ‘The Language and Imagery of Capital’, Momshfy 
Review, November 1972, pp. 19-29. 





maturity do unquestionably overshadow those of the pre-October 
period and were bound, accordingly, to attract greater attention 
sooner. Their theorctical and political importance was of the most 
pressing immediacy. The effect, on supporters and sympathizers, of 
Trotsky’s own ambivalent attitudes towards his anti-Leninist past 
ranks perhaps as a much less convincing argument for such a neglect 
of its products (as reflected, for example, in the large quantity of this 
material that has yet to be translated from Russian into the other major 
languages). Anyway, what follows is a small attempt to redress an 
imbalance. The scope of this essay 1s strictly circumscribed. It does 
not offer a detatled appraisal of the young Trotsky’s political record, 
much less one of his subsequent career. It is not concerned with a 
general reconsideration either of his ments and achievements as a 
revolutionary or of his failures and political errors. In its broad outlines 
there is, evidently, a view of Trotsky involved here, one which I 
have made no effort to hide. But the substantive preoccupation of 
this text is only a particular aspect of his politics as reflected in a part 
of his early work, namely, the quality of his writing. Trotsky being 
who he was, this is not, of course, a ‘purely literary’ enterprise, if such 
a thing is possible in any case. Important political themes and philo- 
sophical positions, concerning the modalities of political action, the 
nature of proletanan revolution, the human content of the struggle for 
socialism, and much else besides, are crucially at issue. However, 
they are treated in their relationship to the central question as I 
have presented it, the question of Trotsky’s contributon to the litera- 
ture of socialism. Such a focus is of interest and importance surely 
even for those, like myself, unfamiliar with any formal canon of literary 
criticism. 


Tolstoy and Adler 


Trotsky, then, is at work. He is discussing Tolstoy on the latter’s 
eightieth birthday. Where Marx-and Heine, he says, still appear 
contemporary with his own generation, this actual contemporary is 
already cut off from it by the flow of time. He pictures him, at first, 
as ‘an enormous jagged cliff, moss-covered and from a different 
historical world’. Then, evoking that historical world, Trotsky 
quickly restores Tolstoy to his real physical, and social, setting. He 
grew up ‘in an atmosphere of the old nobility, among inherited acres, 
in a spacious manorial home.and in the shade of linden-tree alleys’. 
The ‘short and narrow path’ from the manor to the peasant’s hut 
Tolstoy, the artist, trod lovingly before Tolstoy, the moralist, turned 
it into ‘a road of salvation’. At the source of his creative being he is, 
according to Trotsky, an aristocrat. His is the world of landlord and 
muzhik; he hates the turmoil and disintegration brought by new social 
relations, the hum of city life. Although no apologist for serfdom, his 
heart belongs ‘there where life is reproduced changelessly from one 
generation to the next’, and this is reflected in the ‘aesthetic pantheism’ 
of his best work, Wer and Peace, as in his ‘calm, unhurried, frugal’ 
style. During the course of this appreciation, we are told of Tolstoy’s 
abode: ‘In the ancestral home of the Princes Volkonsky, inherited by 
the Tolstoy family, the author of War and Peace occupies a simple, 
plainly furnished room in which there hangs a handsaw, stands a 


scythe and lies an axe. But on the upper floor of this same dwelling, 
like stony guardians of its traditions, the illustrious ancestors of a whole 
number of generations keep watch from the walls.’ It is, says Trotsky, 
an inverted symbol of Tolstoy himself. On ‘the summits of conscious- 
ness’ there lies a moral philosophy of the simple life and submergence 
within the people; below, at the origin of emotion and volition, the 
influence of the ancestors continues to make itself felt.4 


Now Trotsky is describing Victor Adler, the leader of Austrian Social 
Democracy. He makes the scantest overt reference to Adler’s ‘oppor- 
tunism’. He presents a shrewd politician of penetrating, analytic mind 
and a man of warmth and great charm. Disturbed early one Sunday 
morning during an election period, after a hectic speaking and editorial 
schedule the previous day, Adler ıs grumpily helpful to the young 
Russian arriving penniless in Vienna. Trotsky highlights his prag- 
matism, a flair for tactical 1mprovization and the diplomacy of com- 
promuse, a disrespectfully ironic regard towards all rigidity of principle 
and doctrinairism. Adler wants to drain dry all the possibilities of 
each political situation. He is deeply sceptical of attempts at objective 
prognosis. Trotsky recounts an incident. At the Stuttgart Congress 
of the Second International in 1907, an Australian trade unionist “who 
turned out to be a mystic (this happens with the Anglo-Saxons)’ 
reported having had a vision of the advent of social revolution in 
1910. In translating, the French interpreter ‘magnanimously’ omitted 
the prophecy, while the ‘honest German’ said there had been a lot 
of rubbish at the end of the Australian’s speech. Afterwards in the 
lobby, Victor Adler for his part joked that he preferred such forecasts 
to ones based on the materialist conception of history.5 


Another occasion: we are on the threshold of the courtroom, about 
to be conducted by Trotsky into the trial of the Petersburg Soviet. 
Behind, there he the sweep and the excitement of revolutionary days, 
ahead, the examination of charges of insurrectiomary conspiracy. 
‘The indictment’, says Trotsky, ‘reflects the revolution in the same 
way as a dirty puddle in a police station yard reflects the sun.’6 Or else 
he is discussing the professional intelligentsia, wanting to convey the 
spiritual as well as material dependence on bourgeois society of 
managers, doctors, professors and lawyers. An electrician, he tells 
us, can remain himself, installing wiring day after day in the offices 
or bedrooms of ministers and bankers. But it is different for the doctor 
‘who 18 obliged to find music in his soul and in his voice which will 
accord with the feelings and habits of these persons.’? 


An idea is clothed in an image, some attributes are condensed into an 
event. From the generality or abstraction of an argument we are 
referred to a tangible, or visible, or audible, manifestation of its point, 
to a sense of time or an atmosphere of place. This concrete and specific 





4 ‘Tolstoy. Poet and Rebel’ (1908), in Leon Trotsky, Ox Literature and Ari, New 
York 1970, pp. 127-35. 

s ‘Victor Adler’ (1913), m Leon Trotsky, Political Profiles, London 1972, pp. 11-20. 
s Leon Trotsky, 1907 (on the composition of this work, sec the text to n. 37 below), 
London 1972, P. 353. 

7 Leon Trotsky, The Inte/ligentsta and Socialism (1910), London 1966, pp. 9-11. 


mode does not replace the argument, standing in as it were for an 
absentee. It adds another dimension to it. The distance between the 
actualites of popular revolution and their police concept Trotsky 
expands at length as well as focusing it, nicely, in a pool of dirty water. 
Fits discussion of the intelligentsia has its complexities and qualifica- 
tions, not to say its disputable propositions. But who has not heard 
the music? By the conjuring of physical, sensible images, sometimes 
metaphorical, sometimes realistic, Trotsky helps to fix ın the mind of 
his readers an aspect of his subject matter, to enrich their understanding 
of political fact or literary artefact. He presents not only the evidence 
and the logic of an exposition but also a many-sided picture of its 
object, not a bare list of political charactenstics but a human character 
in its own environment. The imposing, formidable stature of Tolstoy, 
and his survival from another historical time, are conveyed by Trotsky 
in one image of ungoverned nature. The space and the rhythms of 
War and Peace are related by him to the acres of an aristocratic estate 
and its rhythms through many generations of the Russian nobility. 
They are related but not reduced. He does not, once again, bypass 
the necessary effort of argument, an appreciation of the book’s content 
and themes and pace, in trying to get at a sociological situation of its 
author. He analyses these. He does not abolish the independent exist- 
ence, the ‘autonomy’ of the work of art. Very much to the contrary, 
he is acutely sensitive to its materiality as a product. In his own words, 
‘It is a terrifying thing to say, but [Tolstoy] rewrote his colossal book 
seven times’.® Such facts of production no less than scenes of Tolstoy’s 
life enter analysis of the manner in which War and Peace, slowly and 
massively, unfolds its ‘limitless panorama’. However, no aversion from 
the supposed sin of historicism prevents Trotsky from attempting to 
portray the living being whose work this is. He scans the surroundings 
for us in a search for elements both of the artist’s creative make-up 
and of his politico-philosophical allegiance, and he fastens the relation- 
ship between the two into a metaphor, taken from these surroundings, 
of the upper and lower floors of the ancestral home. 


In this sort of way, what Trotsky succeeds in presenting acquires both 
depth and extension. It 1s a fully three-dimensional whole viewed from 
a shifting perspect.ve where, little by little, more of the features under 
observation are disclosed. The diary he kept much later on records 
Trotsky’s suggestion that ‘only a participant can be a profound 
spectator’,® and in his own best literary efforts it is as if he wanted to 
impart, together with his information, some sense of participation. It is 
so with Victor Adler. In the foreground of his portrait Trotsky places 
the political dimension—to which I too will shortly advert—Adler’s 
political history, position and capacities. But he wants us also to ‘know’ 
Victor Adler: not in the philistine sense of knowing the ‘real person’ 
behind the political mask, a sense according to which one’s politics 
are, for some extraordinary reason, extraneous to one’s integral being; 
in the sense of being acquainted with the way in which the man bears 
himself, in his relationships political or otherwise. Thus we watch the 
‘Doctor’ (this was Adler’s familiar name, Trotsky tells us, drawing on 





* “Tolstoy: Poet and Rebel’, loc. at., p. 132. 
> Tretsky’s Diary im Exile, 1935, London 1959, p. 48. 
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other, kinder associations with the medical profession than those we 
just encountered). ‘Round-shouldered’, weary, grumbling mildly 
but sympathetic, he opens his door to the young Trotsky on a quiet 
Sunday morning in Vienna early in the century. Or he 1s at a congress 
of the International, amidst the several, national delegations, making 
an ironic remark which expresses something of his manner and some- 
thing of his political outlook. 


Political Character and National Setting 


I have begun from the somewhat primitive dialectic that contrasts 
the abstract with the concrete and the general with the specific. As I 
pursue my theme these pairs will recur but without always holding fast. 
They change their aspects and we meet new, but related couples: the 
great, historical movement and the small, local part; impersonal forces 
and human meanings; political tendency and psychological type; a 
fortitude, or fatalism, of the intelligence and an impatience of the 
will; the inert structures of order and the ‘chaos’ of change. On occasion 
the couples change partners. It is probably banal, from the point of 
view of any sophisticated aesthetic, to lay stress on a contrast between 
the great and the small. All the same, Trotsky employs this technique 
to good effect. It is not a matter here, evidently, of a purely formal 
device or mere literary artifice. It suits the whole cast of Trotsky’s 
intellect, first as materialist, then as participant and activist. Equally 
at home whether trying to place a political fact or episode within its 
overall historical context, or bearing witness personally to the particular 
effect of a more profound, structural cause, he expands or shrinks, 
suddenly, the focus of attention. Sometimes he will hold larger and 
smaller aspects simultaneously in view. 


Adler’s political character, for example, he implants within the 
Austria of the Habsburgs. It ıs no accident, he proposes, that this 
formless country with so many national divisions, in which ‘all the 
cards are so chaotically shuffled by the play of the histoncal process’, 
should have produced a leader with such an ‘ability to take into account 
empirical, temporary and particular combinations in political develop- 
ment’. The Austrian connection is not forced upon Adler but elicited. 
He himself, ıt is reported, has had frequent occasion to observe how 
thankless 18 the craft of the political prophet in Austria, and has even 
gone so far as to surmise that some insight into its disorder might have 
been vouchsafed to him by his psychiatric training. Nor is Trotsky 
proposing, in this, some sort of ngid geographical determinism of 
fixed, national types of political leader. He evokes a political setting 
and then indicates—no more—one kind of characteristic response to 
it. In fact, he also suggests another and opposite response, in the person 
and character of Kautsky. Formed within the same setting of disparate 
social realities, where ‘the task of political generalization is extremely 
arduous’, Kautsky learned to eliminate from his field of vision ‘every- 
thing particular, secondary, accidental’, to hold his ‘capacity for 
abstraction in a state of perpetual tension’, and consequently he has 
no rival in his ability to draw from the empirical turmoil of history 
its fundamentel tendencies. Taking this path, he moved on, Trotsky 
reminds us, to Germany whilst Adler ‘let all his roots become knitted 
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into Austria’.!0 Trotsky’s portrait of the very different personality of 
Jaurès 1s also set against the background of a national tradition. In two 
detailed sketches, one written before, the other during the First World 
War, he depicts ‘a man of great dimensions’ and a life ‘of volcanic 
moral passion’. Trotsky builds by the cumulative association of many 
elements: identifying Jaurès’ fundamental traite—‘an impatient active 
idealism’, ‘a sort of infantile athletic sincerity’—offering a view of his 
powerful presence on the platform, emphasizing now his ‘incompar- 
able’ oratory, now his zealous pursuit of backstage agreement in 
parliamentary corridors, alluding to his involvement, even here with 
the fervour typical of Jaurès, in the politics of opportunism and 
compromise, giving details of a conventional personal biography, 
describing his compromising, intensely active commitment over the 
Dreyfus case The energy, enthusiasm and temper of this figure, his 
tirelessness and the breadth of his ideals, the magnetic force and 
ample scope of his character, are brought together into 2 cogent, 
integrated whole. Trotsky begins his first sketch by seeking a source of 
Jaurès’ political strength, beyond the politician’s own inner resources 
or the influence of his party, in the revolutionary traditions of France. 
These traditions, he argues in an interesting passage, residing in material 
institutions and the consciousness of individuals but also, more deeply, 
at the level of the unconscious whence they return periodically to the 
streets from which they have been driven,.are a real factor in French 
political life, bestowing on the workers’ movement an influence 
incommensurate with its level of organization and parliamentary 
representation. This large, heroic heritage serves also to accentuate 
the degree and to define some of the specific quality of Jaurès’ 


strenpth.!) 


Of examples of the opposite adjustment in perspective, where Trotsky 
will narrow down rather than enlarge the scale of things so as to 
illustrate with a small, often personal detail, some greater historical 
point, there are plenty in the pages of 190s. There is one chapter where 
he deals briefly with the ‘moderate’ opposition, discussing the short- 
lived sympathy of some of the organizations of capital for the workers’ 
demands, the feebleness of Russian liberalism, the vacillating enthusi- 
asm for the revolution of the radical petty bourgeois intelligentsia. 
At a certain point, he suspends the political narrative to recall a visit 
he made during these revolutionary days to the middle class family 
home of an acquaintance. The dialogue which he relates sums up all 
the man’s political ambivalence, both his inclination towards the 
revolution’s lofty ideals and the cautious, hesitant spirit of it. Regarding 
the Social-Democratic party with ‘a mixture of worship and dread’, 
the acquaintance wonders about committing himself to it—‘Well... 
how does one really join r’—but draws back in the face of the situation’s 
uncertainties.12 


Russian Liberalism 


Trotsky’s attitude towards Russian liberalism, it is well-known, 


10 “Victor Adler’, loc. at. 
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was anything but warm. In open polemics he would employ against it 
as often as not the weapon of a harsh sarcasm or contempt; responding 
to Struve’s mistimed declaration, just before ‘Bloody Sunday’ 1905, 
that Russia had no revolutionary people, with the suggestion that the 
words should be engraved upon his forehead did it not already resemble 
a tombstone covering other failed ideas;!3 or remarking later with 
regard to Menshevik expectations of the liberals: ‘Without giving 
way to feelings of national pride, we can assert that the brief history of 
Russian liberalism was unparalleled in the history of the bourgeois 
countries for its intrinsic shoddiness and concentrated imbecility.’14 
In the context of historical narrative, and in keeping with its different 
aim, Trotsky is less brutal. Although not pretending by a long chalk 
to any impartiality, he adopts a milder, astringent rather than overtly 
mocking, tone. As with the conversation just mentioned, he does not 
disguise his distance from those of another political hue but he tries 
to provide a view of them from where he stands, some psychological 
insight into their conduct as well as political analysis and criticism. 
There is another report, of an extraordinary episode this, in which 
Trotsky uses a personal experience to effective illustrative purpose. 
It is preceded by an account of a vigorous strike movement in Nov- 
ember 1905, in protest against government repression of mutineers in 
the army and navy. The strike has spread to all major factories and 
plants in Petersburg, there have been tumultuous meetings, the 
Soviet has passed defiant resolutions, all as ‘a cry of solidarity hurled 
by the proletariat over the heads of the government and the bourgeois 
opposition to the prisoners in the barracks’. The influence of the 
campaign within the army has been such that it has even touched its 
aristocratic officers. In dramatic contrast to what has gone before and 
with characteristic humour, Trotsky then recounts his attendance as 
a ‘workers’ speaker’ at an unprecedented military gathering held during 
this period, where we encounter representatives of the moderate 
opposition. The veñue is the home of a certain baroness, he is greeted 
there by a doorman jwho takes his coat and he is asked by a footman 
for his visiting card*®Proffering his invitation to the meeting instead, 
he is conducted into the elegant company of officers and ladies who 
are being addressed by various journalists and radical lawyers. One 
liberal speech Trotsky reports as being ‘dull and limp, the thoughts 
expressed ... short and limp, and the applause at the end... limp 
too’; a professor hesitating between liberalism and Social Democracy 
talks ‘about everything and nothing’. When Trotsky speaks, he says 
the workers and, with them, liberty are unarmed, and suggests to the 
officers that they should hand over the keys of the nation’s arsenals at 
the decisive moment. ‘Tt was the first, and probably the last time in my 
life that I had to address an audience of such a kind.’!5 


However, I shall leave the expansive images of freedom and movement 
and humour that belong to 1905, as well as some of horror, to later con- 
sideration. In the literary output of the young Trotsky they hold 
the same place of honour that the year itself occupies in his early 
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political life. “The Marxist politician’, he once remarked, ‘feels that 
revolution is his natural element,’16 and the force with which this 
remark was true about himself is evident not only from his own central, 
creative role in two revolutions but also in the dynamism and intensity 
which he imparted to the literary representation of revolution. When 
the workers began to move e wasse Trotsky, indeed, was on his 
own favourite terrain. Nevertheless, let us first pursue him one step 
further in his portrayal of individual socialist leaders. Doing so will 
reveal both an image of inertia and an interesting, recurrent theme 
of restlessness, against which the better to appreciate the momentum 
of 1905. 


Bureaucratic Immobility 


Adler we saw rooted within Austria, but it is not a unique or one- 
dimensional historical location. As well as invoking the national 
milieu, Trotsky also carefully places him in his day-to-day political 
habitat, at the heart of a powerful organizational apparatus that at 
once ‘links the leaders with the masses and... separates them from 
the masses’. Restraining and refracting the workers’ passions, according 
to Trotsky, it accommodates within its structure not only ‘living 
embodiments of the energy’ of the proletariat but also elements ‘too 
remote’ from it, bureaucrats ‘ready to counterpose their little ideas’ to 
the development of the class struggle. Adler 1s represented as skilfully 
governing the play of different forces. He responds sensitively to the 
moods of the working class, deftly negotiates the pressures of differing 
tendencies and opinions. But with the growth of the party, his time 1s 
more and more consumed by the work of the leadership: tactical and 
parliamentary problems, complicated administrative tasks and political 
bargaining behind the scenes. His journalistic and agitational activity 
falls off and his main strength, a profound tie with the masses, is 
compromised as his direct contact with them is restricted.17 What 
we encounter here, together with the political role of Victor Adler, 
is Trotsky’s perception of a threat of immobility carried in the organi- 
zational routinism and bureaucracy of the socialist parties, a perception 
recorded in numerous passages of his early work, probably the best 
known of them being that in Ress/ts and Prospects where he explicitly 
projected the possibility that the ‘inertia’ and ‘conservatism’ within 
these parties might render them ‘a direct obstacle’ in the way of 
open revolutionary struggle.1® This was not a freak insight on his part, 
merely one variant of a periodic line of thought, revealed as early as 
1904 1n Osr Political Tasks. He had already affirmed there that the 
‘accumulated wisdom’ of the older socialist parties often hindered the 
elaboration of novel political methods and, at a couple of points, he 
put forward the idea of ‘the means turning against the end’, each 
political period generating routines, tactics and an outlook which, 
becoming set, then tended to impose themselves upon the workers’ 
movement beyond the limits of their own usefulness.!9 This represents, 
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of course, 2 political rather than literary point. The manner in which it 
pervades Trotsky’s early writings furnishes, perhaps, one clue to the 
fact that later it was precisely he who formulated a Marxist theory of 
the problem of bureaucracy within the workers’ movement; he was, 
too, less disposed to any religion of the party when a whole generation 
of militants was going down on its knees before just that. 


However, the theme also has its literary aspects. By its pervasiveness, 
it touches many of the images with which Trotsky tries to fix the reality 
of European Social Democracy, images of stasis or sluggishness, 
occasionally of embattlement, in any case of something other than an 
impetus to action. This is true, oddly enough, even when, against his 
own partial insights and in line with the illusions of the Marxism of that 
epoch, he puts an unqualified plus beside the organizations in question. 
Thus, in a short eulogy written on the occasion of the death of Paul 
Singer, co-chairman of the German Social Democracy, he refers to 
this party as ‘a magnificent fortress of the proletamat’ and recalls 
Singer’s part in the work of erecting it, ‘stone by stone’. Paying tribute 
to his diligence and thoroughness, his attention to detail and his 
unremitting, methodical effort on the party’s behalf, Trotsky also 
points to his appreciation of the importance to the working class of 
‘every position where it can dig in, unfurl its banner and reinforce 
itself for further progress’. Again, discussing the constraints of 
discipline imposed by Social Democracy upon the indtvidualism of 
intellectuals coming into its ranks—‘sometimes in respect of their 
“opportunism’’... sometimes... of their excessive “radicalism’’’— 
Trotsky depicts the individual face to face with a ‘colossal structure of 
working-class democracy ...a solid apparatus at the head of which 
stand honoured veterans, of recognized authonty’.2! In the substance 
of passages like these there is no trace of critical distance on his part. 
Yet nor is there, in their imagery, any sense of revolutionary mobility. 
In each case, as fortification or gigantic construction, the organization, 
so to speak, ‘stands’, in place but inert. In fact, the direction of Trotsky’s 
thinking here is presented most clearly of all through another metaphor 
deployed by him to deal with the relationship between political 
organization and mass movement; he was later, in some famous lines 
of the preface to his History of the Røssian Revolution, to take up this 
metaphor again in modified form to express the same relationship. 
As he puts it in his treatment of Adler: “The leader of a modem Euro- 
pean workers’ party is the nub of a powerful organizational apparatus. 
As with any mechanism this is in itself static and does not create 
energy: only its purposeful application can provide it. At the same 
time it can frequently present obstacles. In all great historical actions 
the movement of the masses has above all to overcome the dead 
inertia of the Social-Democratic organization. Thus, the living force 
of steam has to overcome the inertia of the machine before it can 
set the flywheel in motion.’2 
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Political Impatience 


In the light of this it is quite surprising that Trotsky, in some degree 
sharing with Rosa Luxemburg, after the Russian revolutionary 
experience of 1905, her awareness of the limits to the established 
routines of European socialism, should not have taken her part when 
she broke with Kautsky in 1910. The fact is that he did not. Nettl 
cites a letter written by him to Kautsky in August of that year, in 
which Trotsky attributes Luxemburg’s positions to ‘her noble im- 
- patience’. It is, he admits, ‘a very fine quality’ but not something to be 
adopted as a guiding principle by the German party.3 How could he 
have failed to recognize in Luxemburg’s mass strike agitation an 
effort to overcome the very tendencies of inertia and conservatism that 
he too had identified? Was it for him, perhaps, just an example of 
that ‘excessive radicalism’ of the intellectual in need, quite properly, 
of organizational restraint and discipline? However it may be, we 
find Trotsky caught up here in a web of curious and revealing ambi- 
guities. Their abiding theme is precisely impatience. But he detects 
this behind political errors, or supposed errors, of an entirely opposite 
character and, moreover, he displays a different attitude, negative or 
positive, depending upon whether it 1s the error itself or its psycho- 
logical dimension that 1s to the fore. 


The characteristic of impatience we have just seen qualified as noble 
and very fine in the case of Rosa Luxemburg’s mass strike tactic. 
Trotsky was also wont to represent it as a feature of Social-Democratic 
opportunism. However, it is impossible to overlook the indulgence 
with which he generally viewed it even then, when seeing it not in a 
tactical difference over the potentialities for revolutionary mobilization 
but in tendencies of reformism and integration alien to his whole 
political being. This was so with regard to the urge he ascribed to 
Adler ‘to seize each historical moment by the throat’ and exhaust tts 
possibilities,4 and it is very prominently so in his portrait of Jaurès. 
For, seeking there the ‘psychological knot’ which can tie Jaurés, the 
heir of an heroic tradition that is expressed through an immense personal 
vigour and idealism, to Jaurès the parliamentary operator, engineer 
of the backstage deal and the ‘ambiguous compromise’, Trotsky 
finds ıt in the fact that he is essentially a ‘figure of action’, At the 
expense very often of the longer historical perspective and his own 
‘higher aim’, he is too thoroughly engrossed in the task of the moment, 
‘wholly and completely here amid the evil of the hour’ expending 
‘his passion, energy and talent with such a spontaneous extravagance, 
as if the outcome of the great struggle of the two worlds depended on 
each political question’ taken on its own. Born for great times, Jaurès’ 
misfortune according to Trotsky was to have been in political life 
during a long period of reaction. He lacked ‘the ability to wait’, so 
added his enthusiasm and capacity ‘to go through to the end’ to the 
politics of compromise.25 Now, plainly in these instances, Trotsky’s 
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tone 1s informed by the keen admiration he felt for both Adler and 
Jaurès, his political differences with them notwithstanding, and this 
needs to be borne in mind when taking note as I have of his favourable 
regard for the trait of impatience even when present in some political 
error. There is in fact a text in which the two things, trait and error, 
are brought together by him into a wholly negative picture, the pol- 
emical object of this being the more mediocre Menshevik figures of 
Cherevanin and Martynov. In their case too Trotsky speaks of oppor- 
tunism’s ‘inability to wait’, only, with a somewhat different inflexion: 
it 18, he says, “devoured by impatience... It hurls itself avidly upon 
the dung-heap of liberalism ...implores it...appeals to it...It 
rushes from place to place, grabbing possible allies by their coattails... 
it rushes to the government, pleading, arguing...’ All of which seems 
clear enough. Yet something interesting then occurs. Not five pages 
later, Trotsky casts his mind for contrast back to the ‘great founders 
of Marxism’, in particular to a correspondence thick with their 
‘anticipation of revolution’. This anticipation he qualifies as ‘tireless’. 
But as though prompted by an unconscious desire to remind himself 
that the attribute generally keeps such, more dignified political 
company, he cannot refrain from qualifying it also as ‘impatient’ 2% 


It is only a word, but the word is a sign. In its recurrent and ambiguous 
role, announcing an impulse, usually but not always benign, behind 
widely different political choices, many but not all of them mistaken, 
it is the visible representative of another, larger ‘ambiguity’ 1f such 
this can be called. Rosa Luxemburg next to Adler and Jaurès; radicalism 
beside opportunism; a quick will to action at the heart of political 
error; the restraints of organization embodying history’s slower 
Necessities, amongst them the goal of revolution; but then: bureau- 
cratic inertia against the sources of revolutionary mobility; Marx’s 
impatient expectation of revolution and the ‘obstacles’ presented by 
Social Democracy; the nobility of Luxemburg’s radical impatience 
as against the undignified frenzy of Menshevism’s opportunist 1m- 
patience... Subjacent to these several oppositions are two sides of 
the political soul of Leon Trotsky, Marxist and revolutionary. The 
two sides are related intimately—not externally but internally. The 
Marxism, like every authentic one, is not only objective and theoretical 
but also committed and revolutionary, the revolutionism not only 
activist but also theorized. Still, they are not identical, and in an 
unceasing dialogue they interrogate one another, the voice of history, 
its accent on objective conditions and laws, and the voice of revolution- 
ary engagement stressing a will and the need for action. Now one and 
now the other 1s heard more clearly and, refracted on the instrument 
of Trotsky’s political judgement, they resonate in different ways depend- 
ing on the object of the discourse. In the generosity towards a certain 
type of political impatience there speak the exigencies of struggle, 
a will to contention, the urgency of liberation, a protest against the 
unyielding facticities of a history with its own time. There speaks, 
surely, some of the specificity of the young Trotsky’s own political 
persona, part of himself recognized and then represented in other of 
the political figures of his age: an active, restless instinct full of energy, 
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even exuberance, and of a readiness to do battle; a keen alertness to 
all signs of movement, sharpened by the knowledge that structures 
of inertia may not rest upon any longer rhythm or necessity of history 
but only om bureaucratic prejudice, privilege and routine. In the 
chastisement, on the other hand, of the assorted mistakes of impatience, 
are heard the legitimate, materialist claims of an objective historical 
process, a resistance to those who would cheat it one way and another, 
a care for the historic goals and interests of the working class in their 
integrity, as lodged putatively within its own class organizations. 
Against the advancement of aims not yet within reach or an unseemly 
haste to compromise and abandon them because of their distance, are 
affirmed the necessity and ability to wait. 


*Fataligm’ 


Fatalist endurance and impatience face to face: the dialogue drops out 
of politics into the cosmos where ıt merges with a larger human 
theme. Two voices are again audible as they echo back and forth, 
the one of an animate, suffering, striving humanity, the other an 
advocate of vaster forces, themselves impersonal and mute. In one of 
his first published pieces, written at the age of twenty-one, Trotsky 
proclaims why for him, as a man, world history should be all-important, 
‘everything’. It is the arena in which a human future ‘of beauty, joy 
and happiness’ will be won. It is a terrain of battle and of hope. On the 
scale of eternity, by contrast, he knows it to be a ‘negligible’ quantity 
and the earth just a ‘miserable ball of dust and dirt’.27 Or, as he also says 
in counterposing the conviction of the materialist to Tolstoy’s faith 
in a God of love, in human society and the human individual there is 
‘only a particle of the universe, subject to general laws’.28 In this per- 
spective, history represents the sphere of human need, human effort 
and human meaning within a boundless, unrelenting cosmos whose 
only deity—if I can take the liberty of speaking in this way about an 
outlook free of any trace of theism—is a being that is utterly indifferent. 


By a shift of significance, however, it is history at other times that 
becomes the relentless, inexorable force. At best people act as its 
‘executive organ’,® at worst it is a foe to their purposes. In that case, 
by devices of personification or reification, Trotsky will conjure up 
another being, actively cruel and pitiless now, still not a God of love. 
For political mistakes it exacts its due of living flesh, like Shylock;# 
those who look back, as does the bourgeoisie in retreat from progress, 
it strikes ‘like Lots wife... with a fearful punishment’.3! Inherently 
ambiguous then, a vehicle of both hope and death, history evokes from 
its subjects a double, contradictory language, of impatient protest, 
or of fortitude biding its tıme. In this wider, universal space, also, 
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Trotsky makes use of the two idioms. Sometimes, it is the vocal 
impatience and revolutionary humanity that ring out: “The whole of 
history is an enormous machine in the service of our ideals. It works 
with barbarous slowness, with insensitive cruelty, but it works. We 
are sure of it. But when its omnivorous mechanism swallows up our 
life’s blood for fuel, we feel like calling out to it with all the strength 
we still possess: “Faster! Do it faster!” 32 On other occasions he will 
sound a quieter note, one of resignation without defeat, of a readiness 
and the stamina to endure while larger, impersonal forces work 
themselves out. Not surprisingly—and what speaks here is some of 
the specificity of Trotsky’s political fate—this note is often associated 
with the circumstances of deportation and exile. 


Thus, on his way for the second time into the remoteness of Siberia, 
condemned to it for his part in the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, 
Trotsky writes to Sedova, his wife and companion. The letters are 
posted by sympathetic soldiers in the escort. Being conveyed daily 
further north together with the other prisoners, also members of the 
Soviet, he is destined for Obdorsk inside the Arctic circle. They travel 
by sleigh, too slowly. “Luckily the frost is not very severe—zo0, 25, Or 
30 degrees below zero’, but there are ‘no newspapers, no letters, no 
news of any kind’. After travelling for a month they still have no 
clearer idea of what their place of exile will be like. Trotsky wonders 
if escape will be possible or if he must wait for the revolution to turn 
his release ‘from a technical question into a political one’. If necessary 
he will sit and wait, and work; from Sedova, he requests ‘books and 
newspapers, newspapers and books’. Who knows how long he will 
have to wait? He asks her whether she regards such thoughts as too 
fatalistic. ‘Dear friend,’ he observes, ‘when one is travelling to Obdorsk 
under escort there’s no harm in a little fatalism.’33 (As it happens, not 
long afterwards he executed a daring, lonely escape.) Twenty-two 
years later, in the opening pages of his autobiography, Trotsky will 
echo this thought liberating it from the wry understatement and the 
geography. In Turkey, ‘camping—but not for the first time—and pati- 
ently waiting for what is to follow’, he will make its application 
general, maintaining: ‘The life of a revolutionary would be quite 
impossible without a certain amount of “‘fatalism’’’; and ‘I know well 
enough, from my own experience, the historical ebb and flow. They are 
governed by their own laws. Mere impatience will not expedite their 
change... To understand the causal sequence of events and to find 
somewhere in the sequence one’s own place—that is the first duty of a 
revolutionary.’¥ 
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1905 


When we turn to Trotsky’s account of the year 1905, the whole scene 
changes. The same dialectic of the human and the impersonal may still 
preside. Indeed it is here, on the broadest, as it were most open, social 
stage that that conception and its artistic execution are the most com- 
pelling. The rumble of great, objective causes and effects is punctuated 
by live notes of subjective expenence. Individual action and incident 
throw their light on to the social forces in motion. The story of revolu- 
tion gains depth, solidity and colour, as well as 2 powerful narrative 
thrust, from the ceaseless, fluctuating encounters between historical 
law and human volition. But all the signs over people and things are 
now Clearly different. Restlessness is no more of the will. It is in the 
facts. The voice of ‘fatalism’ is still heard from time to time but it 
speaks other lines. History, elsewhere blocked against revolutionary 
engagement, presents to ita more hospitable aspect here, not the empty 
stillness of the Siberian landscape, not the silence of a Sunday in Vienna 
or the slow, methodical routine of a bureaucratic organization, but a 
noisy, thronging movement, vast yet of abundant detail, replete with 
moments of heroism and drama, of humour, incongruity and life. I 
said earlier of z905 that it merits a position of honour in the young 
Trotsky’s literary output. Others have commented in passing on its 
excellence. The first volume of Isaac Deutscher’s trilogy, although 
drawing on some of its episodes for the chapter covering Trotsky’s 
part in the revolutionary events, contains no discussion of it, but in an 
extensive critical appreciation of My Life and The History of the Russian 
Revolatios ın the third volume, Deutscher remarks that Trotsky’s 
descriptions of 1905, showing early the promise of his subsequent 
achievement as the historian of October, ‘provide till this day the most 
vivid panorama of that “general rehearsal” for 1917’.35 Edmund Wilson 
expressed a similar view, writing of rgoy as ‘a brilliant forerunner’ of 
the History and of its “dramatic sense of life’.36 


Despite the stylistic features common to both works, ın overall design 
1905 does not have either the continuity or comprehensiveness of the 
History. It is not a systematic narrative of the revolutionary events 
throughout the Russian Empire. The first and longer part of the book 
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covers the development, and ultimately defeat, of the revolution 
as such, the second deals with the trial of the Soviet, then exile and 
escape. Geographically, the first part is concentrated mainly, but not 
wholly, in Petersburg. Chronologically, it picks out key episodes, 
institutions, persons, held by Trotsky to express some essential stage 
or facet of the revolution. This general design matches the manner of 
the book’s composition. Trotsky prepared it for a German edition 
dunng 1908-9, writing much of it especially for that purpose but also 
incorporating material, some of it intact, some with modifications, 
which had already been written at various dates from 1905 to 1907.37 
However, the chronicle is far from being fragmentary or untidy in 
effect. Its multiple sketches do not leave an impression of being so 
many scattered or disconnected essays. They have a cumulative, coher- 
ent impact. This is due partly to the coherence and sharpness of 
Trotsky’s explanatory historical framework, the effective setting for 
all the separate sections. In so far as one can make the distinction for 
analytical purposes (the power of the whole residing precisely in his 
remarkable capacity for synthesis of the explanatory and the artistic), 
it is due also to a unity of aesthetic conception, which from the 
beginning of the book to its end takes the reader from historical argu- 
ment to vivid reportage and then back, to and fro between political 
analysis and an imaginative reconstruction of events, each of these 
enriching the content of the other. The historical setting, which will 
account for the specific characteristics of the unfolding revolution, 
is laid out at once in the opening chapters, in an analysis of the Tsarist 
state, Russian capitalism and the configuration of classes, that had 
earlier been formulated as the basis of the theory of permanent 
revolution. Thereafter, Trotsky welds together that analysis with the 
deeds of the participants, offering general reflections on the dynamics 
of the revolutionary process amidst 2 wealth of observation and 
incident. 


Organization and Chaos 

As to dynamics, to the revolution’s point of departure and arrival 
across an apparent chaos, the following passage from another essay of 
the same period sums up Trotsky’s perception of its essence beneath 
its unruly, turbulent surface: “The pepular masses revolt, set in motion 
by elemental vital impulses and interests, often without any conception 
of the paths and goals of the movement: one party writes “law and 
justice” on its banners, another “order’’; the “heroes” of the revolution 
are guided by a consciousness of “‘duty’’, or are carried away by 
ambition; the behaviour of the army is determined by discipline, which 
does not reason, by fear, which consumes discipline, or, at last, by 
revolutionary insight, which conquers both discipline and fear; 
enthusiasm, self-interest, routine, soaring flights of thought, supersti- 
tion, self-sacrifice—thousands of feelings, ideas, moods, capabilities, 
passions, throw themselves into the mighty whirlpool, are seized by 
it, perish or rise to the surface; but the objective sense of a revolution 
is this—it is a struggle for state power in the name of the reconstruction 
of antiquated social relationships.’*4 There are many similar passages. 
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To evoke what he calls the revolution’s ‘elemental pressure’,® Trotsky 
avails himself, naturally, of an imagery of the elements that likens 
it to some natural phenomenon with its own motive power—to carry 
people along or sweep them away. The revolution is a mighty whirl- 
pool. The strike movement ‘leaps from place to place, then takes off 
again and rushes forward like a whirlwind’.0 The masses themselves 
rush forward ‘like the ocean tide whipped by a storm’. Sometimes, 
Trotsky will couple such with other images of social upheaval, leas 
naturalistic, less familiar, but which also convey that sense of a power 
greater than the participants, and something of its disordered aspect. 
As the masses rush forward, each day brings ‘new strata of the popu- 
lation to their feet”? and unfolds ‘new possibilities’. It is ‘as though 
someone were stirring the social cauldron, right to its very bottom, 
with a gigantic spoon’. During 1905, the country, Trotsky says, ‘did 
not know a moment of quiet. Workers’ strikes, incessant meetings, 
street processions, wreckings of country estates, strikes of policemen 
and janitors, and finally unrest and mutiny among the soldiers and 
sailors. Everything disintegrated, everything turned to chaos’.4! 


This chaos is føst chaos, of course, only in certain eyes, not those of 
Trotsky. The deeper meaning of events being a class struggle for power, 
he does not fail to stress the need that an order, but another, ‘demo- 
cratic order’, with its own embryonic ‘organs of power’, should begin 
to define itself from within the turmoil. Throughout his account of 
1905, there are descriptions of the realities of an emerging dual power 
and they are accompanied by one of the clearest formulations of that 
concept to be found in the literature of the time. The greater the 
anarchy caused by the movement of strikes and mass actions, the more 
‘they disorganize state power’, the nearer, so Trotsky argues at one 
point, is the working class to victory. “But on one condition only: the 
anarchy must not be created by anarchic means. The class which, 
by simultaneous cessation of work, paralyses the production apperatus 
and with it the centralized apparatus of power... must itself be 
sufficiently organized not to become the first victim of the anarchy 
it has created. The more completely a strike renders the state organiza- 
tion obsolete, the more the organization of the strike itself is obliged 
to assume state functions.’42 


Once this necessary point about organization has been made, however, 
there remains the ‘chaotic’ side, an inevitable product and integral 
feature of the upheaval in social routines. In the fabric of Trotsky’s 
argument there are literary, theoretical and polemical threads to it. 
The literary is our main concern here and will be taken up again 
presently. The theoretical thread traces out a reminder for those wedded 
to the Marxist tradition that revolution, as the disintegration of an 
exploitative social order—not only that, but all the same, that—will 
carry some look of disintegration in its countenance. The polemical 
thread Trotsky weaves in for all who, refusing to acknowledge this, 
want both socialism and unbroken peace and quiet. Them he chides 
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with metaphors of fussy calculation or nice, neat choice. They imagine 
it possible to replace the class struggle by ‘bookkeeping’.43 Unable to 
grasp the revolution as a whole, they think it can be treated ‘like a 
stick of asparagus, the edible part being separated at will from the 
useless part’. Within the disorder of 1905, he himself points out, ‘there 
arose a need for a new order, and elements of that order began to 
crystallize. Regularly recurring meetings in themselves introduced the 
principle of organization. The meetings elected deputations, the 
deputations grew into representative assemblies.’ But at the same time, 
‘the desire for action left the feverish attempts at organization far 
behind. Therein lies the weakness of the revolution—asy revolut.on— 
but therein also lies its strength’ And thence derives some of its 
elemental, disorderly quality. This perception, given life in his vivid 
recreation of the climate and atmosphere of upheaval, Trotsky shared 
with the other outstanding thinkers of classical Marxism, with Marx, 
with Engels, with Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg. The literature which 
embodies it displays a more profound understanding of the nature of 
socialist revolution than is contained in a dozen of the careful dis 
quisitions on state apparatuses and the mechanisms of hegemony— 
important subjects for Marxist research though these obviously are; 
very eminent Marxist theoreticians though the authors of such dis- 
quisitions may be—which are today being written to obscure the idea 
of a ‘disruptive’ revolutionary break behind an edifying picture of 
political continuity. But that is another story. 


Scenes of Revolution 


Our themes, for the time being, are the whirlpool and the storm. 
It is a common enough device, this summoning of the elements to assist 
at the revolutionary drama, a suggestion by nature’s own forces of 
great and spontaneous energy. Other examples of its use come readily 
to mind, from the ‘ceaselessly moving, changing sea’ perceived by 
Rosa Luxemburg in the phenomena of the mass strike,45 to the ‘re- 
volutionary wave’ which, rising or ebbing, has found its way on to 
innumerable pages of political argument. However, in Trotsky’s 1903 
the elemental metaphor is not tnte. At the centre of the whirlpool 
are the moods and the passion, and the ideas; in the area of the storm 
there are active people. As the revolutionary chaos secretes its own 
emerging order, so the onward rush and the loud clash of great forces 
are composed of a thousand smaller actions, episodes of life, and 
death, recalled by Trotsky with that feeling for the concrete to which 
I earlier referred. It is these, with their graphic impression of immedi- 
acy, individuality, interiority and multiform variety, as much as the 
allusions to natural turbulence, that communicate the sense of un- 
common, dramatic movement. 


There are the scenes of tense emotion. During the struggle for an 
eight-hour day, the workers of Petersburg, faced with lockout and 
dismissal on a massive scale, had come to severe straits. Reckoning 
with probable defeat, the Soviet met to consider sounding a retreat 
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and the meeting, as Trotsky reports it, was sharply divided. The Putilov 
works were against going on with the campaign, others were in favour. 
Trotsky remembers one participant: ‘A middle-aged woman weaver 
from Maxwell’s factory rose to speak. She had a fine, open face; she 
wore a faded cotton dress although it was late autumn. Her hand 
trembled with excitement as she nervously fingered her collar. ““You’ve 
let your wives get accustomed to sleeping in soft beds and eating sweet 
food,” she hurled at the Putilov delegates. “That’s why you are afraid 
of losing your jobs. But we aren’t afraid. We’re prepared to die, but 
we'll get the eight-hour day. We’ll fight to the end. Victory or death! 
Long live the eight-hour day!” ... The ringing voice came to a halt. 
There was a moment of painful silence. Then a storm of passionate 
applause.’ The delegates, Trotsky remarks, though they later adopted 
the resolution to retreat, ‘were applauding their future victory over 
cruelty and inhumanity’.46 


There are the scenes of unrest in the army and navy: big street meetings 
with soldiers and sailors participating, a sailors’ orchestra playing 
the Marseillaise at the head of a revolutionary demonstration, ‘in short,’ 
as Trotsky comments, ‘total “demoralization”’. He tells of the sailor 
Petrov who, when his company is forbidden to attend political meet- 
ings, steps out of the ranks and shoots two of the officers responsible 
for imposing the order. When he is placed under arrest, other sailors 
press forward and demand his release. ‘An officer, trying to find a 
solution, question(s) Petrov: “Petrov, did you fire accidentally p” 
“How, accidentally? I stepped forward, I charged my rifle, I took 
aim. What’s accidental about that?’ “But they’re asking for your 
release...’ And Petrov is released.47 


There are the fine pages on ‘the revolutionary word... out in the 
open, astonished and intoxicated by its own power’—pages that, 
for well-known historical reasons, are even more valuable today 
than they were when originally written. Trotsky recalls the long 
difficulties of the underground socialist press, symbol and representa- 
tive of the movement’s sole initial weapon, ‘the word’. He recalls the 
‘traps and pitfalls... between the illegal writer and the illegal reader’, 
the presses confiscated, the literature burned, the work wasted, 
the “many existences ruined’. ‘We, the Russian journalists of socialism, 
who for many years had led, like moles, the life of the revolution’s 
underground, knew the value of open skies, fresh air and the free 
word.’ In the fresh air of 1905, he recounts, the revolutionary press 
enjoyed a “colossal success’, selling tens of thousands of papers and 
generally evading the controls of a temporarily half-hearted censorship, 
and he recaptures the climate of novelty and excitement, of avid interest 
in the latest news, that prevailed during these days. It is nicely summed 
up in the following picture: ‘The provinces devoured the capital’s 
press like manna from heaven. Long queues of newspaper buyers 
waited at railway stations for the arrival of postal trains. Vendors 
were practically torn to pieces. People would open a fresh issue of 
Rasskaya Gazeta and start reading the main articles out loud. The 
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railway station would become filled to capacity and transformed into 
a tumultuous auditorium. This happened for two days, three days, 
and then became part of the system.’ 


The October Strike 


There are many other such memorable images of an animated, just 
awakened political life: images of working people beginning to have 
their say, of boisterous meetings and swiftly spreading strikes; images 
of peasant gatherings or of the ‘red cockerel illuminating the rural 
sky; images, finally, of confrontation, uncertain, hesitant and peaceful, 
or open and bloody, between the people and the troops. Of all of 
Trotsky’s sketches, three, perhaps, stand out above the others in 
narrative brilliance and they deserve especial mention here, although 
I can do scant justice to them. The first is devoted to the October 
strike which quickly wrung from the Tsar his Manifesto promising a 
constitution. The sketch was written just after the event itself,49 and is a 
masterpiece of revolutionary journalism. 


It begins with the facts of the strike’s early days: an action by type- 
setters in Moscow extending quickly to fifty punting works, a strike of 
the Moscow bakers, growing ferment on the railways, all this against 
the background of large political gatherings in the universites, 
attended by masses of workers. The idea of a general strike of the 
railways begins to gain ground, but then the ferment appears to subside 
as many return to work. “The stake’, Trotsky interjects, ‘had not yet 
made up its mind. It was still pondering and hesitating.’ But the hesi- 
tation is deceptive. ‘In reality the strike was preparing to go into action 
at full tilt? Throughout the factual account, Trotsky employs this 
device, gradually building up within his narrative a personification 
of the strike that imparts a strong impression of its autonomous 
momentum. A general strike is declared on the railways and it spreads 
from one line to another. One town after another begins to report that 
the lines are failing. Slogans are formulated which transcend local and 
trade concerns. As the strike begins to ‘take over the country’, it 
acquires ‘unprecedented daring’, begins ‘to feel that it (is) a revolution’. 
Finally, it sweeps ahead: “The strike rushed forward along the rails 
and stopped all movement in its wake...It followed a grandiose 
plan—that of halting industrial and commercial life in the country at 
large...it did not overlook a single detail. Where the telegraph 
refused to serve it, it cut the wires or overturned the telegraph poles. 
It halted railway engines and let off their steam. It brought the electric 
power stations to a standstill... Where it met stubborn resistance, it 
did not hesitate to disrupt lines, break signals, overturn engines, put 
obstacles across lines or place railway carriages across bridges. It 
penetrated into lift systems and stopped the hoisting winches. It 
halted goods trains wherever ıt found them, while passenger trains 
were usually run to the nearest junction or to the place of destination. 
Only for 1ts own purposes did the strike allow itself to break the vow 
of immobility. When ıt needed news bulletins of the revolution it 
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opened a printing works; it used the telegraph to send out strike 
instructions . . . Nothing else was exempt: the strike closed down indus- 
trial plants, chemists’ and grocers’ shops, courts of law, everything... 
It used every possible means. It appealed, convinced, implored; it 
begged on its knees—that is what a woman orator did at the Kursky 
station in Moscow—it threatened, terrorized, threw stones, finally 
fired off its Brownings.’ 


Trotsky’s approach here works to fuse the global movement and 
its constituent details into a closely packed tableau. By itself, the device 
of personification would be merely commonplace, and its results, 
inevitably, flat. If it carries conviction, it is only because the strike’s 
independent dynamic 1s shown és and shroxgh a multitude of specific 
details, so that we grasp not only the sense of this powerful, rapidly 
moving force—a sense sharpened by the cumulative effect of Trotsky’s 
quickness and brevity of phrase—but also a graphic, almost photo- 
graphic, impression of the activities of the strike’s participants. There 
is a constant interplay between the two. The strike racing ahead; 
railway carriages placed across a bridge. The movement carrying all 
before it; an orator literally beseeching her listeners in the Kursky 
station. This reference back and forth is in the end clinched in one 
splendid scene when the strike, having brought the railways to a 
complete standstill, and aiming still beyond them, is itself seen making 
its way into the working-class throng, thereby reuniting with its own 
active ‘bearers’: ‘Having let the steam out of the engines and put out 
the station lights, it joins the crowds of railway workers on their way 
to town. It halts trams, stops the horses of hackney carriages and 
obliges the passengers to dismount, closes down shops, restaurants, 
cafés and taverns, and confidently approaches the factory gates. Inside 
they are already waiting. The alarm whistle starts, work stops, the 
crowd in the street swells. The strike marches forward, now carrying 
a red banner.’ Withal, Trotsky does not neglect his journalistic responsi- 
bility in the interests of aesthetic effect. From the typesetters’ action 
to the Tsar’s Manifesto, through the general political strike proclaimed 
across the urban centres of Russia in the course of one hectic week, his 
narrative carefully lays out its factual report of the strike’s development 
in the lines of evocative prose. 


The Trial of the Soviet 


Of the second of the chosen episodes, the trial of the Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies, I will only touch on its opening sequence. This is described 
in a passage of sharp contrasts where the fact of the revolution’s defeat 
stands alongside symbols of enthusiasm and good will, and where the 
initial atmosphere of humour and defiance is suddenly brought up 
short before another, more gruesome reality. Trotsky strikingly 
depicts the scene ın court, the whole building surrounded by soldiers 
and cossacks, and, inside, gendarmes with drawn sabers everywhere— 
‘at the backs of the defendants, at every corner, probably even inside 
the chimney stack’. They were supposed to separate the defendants 
from the public but, as Trotsky relates, this wall was constantly 
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being pierced by the defence lawyers who conveyed from the public 
‘newspapers, letters, sweets and fowers—infinite quantities of flowers!’ 
The flowers lay all about the accused. When the court officer opened 
the door to the courtroom, revolutionary songs could be heard from 
the workers gathered in the witness room. Trotsky then goes on to 
tell how, at the beginning of the trial, the court’s president called only 
fifty-one of the fifty-two defendants. Challenged by one of the defence 
lawyers as to the whereabouts of the missing defendant, he was obliged 
to inform the court that the man in question had already been 
executed.s! 


The counterpoint in this scene, light at first and then brutal, is, 
evidently, a part of the occasion itself described. The concentrated 
drama of this occasion comes out in many of the passages Trotsky 
devotes to it as well as ın the transcript of his own impassioned speech 
before the court. All the same, his account of that opening scene well 
illustrates his capacity for representing, 1n a few compressed images of 
some given political episode, all the contradictory forces in play there, 
his eye for just that detail of an event which will express something of 
the wider, social background. If this is true in relation to the single 
incident, it 1s equally so on the great historic canvas as a whole. There 
too, as I have tried to show, he seizes the variety in the ever moving 
conflict, there too picks out the item symbolic of a larger social mean- 
ing. We have so far seen upon this canvas the revolution’s own colours. 
But there too others, the colours of counterrevolution glimpsed only 
fleetingly in court, are seen right out in the open. The third of the 
sketches mentioned earlier is an account by Trotsky of a pogrom, 
such as swept many of Russia’s towns in the days following the 
October strike. The picture is óne of irredeemable degradation, 
unorelieved brutality and pain, and the experience is communicated 
with an unequalled intensity and emotional power. Given the horrific 
nature of this experience, it may seem morally insensitive to invoke an 
account of it as an exemplification of narrative skills. However, the 
reality in question has tormented socialism since its inception and 
torments it still today. Iss images, disgorged by so many counter- 
revolutionary movements granted only the opportunity, are also in 
their tragic way a part of the literature of socialism, one which we 
forget at our peril. Marx’s indignant, accusing pages on the butchery 
that followed the crushing of the Paris Commune; in a slightly 
different vein, Luxemburg’s moving conclusion to the Jusias Pamphlet, 
marking outrage, sadness, a deep sense of loss, at the barbarities and 
the waste of the mutual slaughter of peoples on the battlefields of the 
First World Wars2—these writings, and others, have bequeathed to the 
workers’ movement the record and memory of its terrible defeats. 
To them Trotsky adds his own angry indictment. As a witness to the 
events of 1905, he does not neglect this hideous dimension of them, 
the face of counterrevolutionary mobilization. 


A Pogrom 
In his account of the November strike that effectively stopped the 
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punishment otherwise threatening mutineers in the navy, there is a 
point where Trotsky poses the question of the overall significance of 
this successful action. It lay, he says, not in the fact that it ‘removed 
the noose from the necks of a few dozen sailors—what do a few lives 
matter in a revolution that devours tens of thousands r’—but in the 
circumstance of being a warning by the workers that they were ready 
‘to give blow for blow’ against any more generalized reactionary 
attempt.3 In that one harsh interpellation, it 1s the discourse of eternity 
that is heard once again. A few lives weighed against many, in the vast 
scale of things what does it matter? The fatalist discourse must reckon 
with fatalities. But then elsewhere, the other, human voice tells only 
too lucidly why it does matter. I quote Trotsky here at length, no 
‘critical appreciation’ being either possible or necessary. 


“Here (is) the petty shopkeeper and the beggar, the publican and his 
perennial clients, the janitor and the police spy, the professional thief 
and the amateur housebreaker, the small artisan and the brothel 
doorkeeper, the hungry, dumb muzhik and yesterday’s villager deafened 
by the roar of the machine... Everyone knows about a coming po- 
grom in advance. Pogrom proclamations are distributed, bloodthirsty 
articles come out in the official Provincial Gazettes, sometimes a 
special newspaper begins to appear. The town governor of Odessa 
issues a provocational proclamation in his own name. When the 
ground has been prepared, a visiting company of “specialists” appears. 
They spread sinister rumours among the ignorant masses: the Jews 
are planning an attack on the Russians, some socialists have defiled 
a holy icon, some students have torn up the Tsar’s portrait...A 
patriotic procession starts out, with the clergy in the front, with a 
portrait of the Tsar taken from police headquarters, with many national 
flags. A military band plays without cease... To start with a few 
Windows are smashed, a few passers-by beaten up; the wreckers 
enter every tavern on their way and drink, drink, drink. The band 
never stops playing “God Save the Tsar”, that hymn of the pogroms 
.. Protected in the front and rear by army patrols, with a cossack 
detachment for reconnaissance, with policemen and professional 
provocateurs as leaders, with mercenaries filling the secondary roles, 
with volunteers out for easy profit, the pang rushes through the town, 
drunk on vodka and the smell of blood. ‘The doss-house tramp is king. 
A trembling slave an hour ago, hounded by police and starvation, he 
now feels himself an unlimited despot. Everything is allowed to him, 
he is capable of anything, he is the master of property and honour, of 
life and death. If he wants to, he can throw an old woman out of a third- 
floor window together with a grand piano, he can smash a chair against 
a baby’s head, rape a little girl while the entire crowd looks on, 
hammer a nail into a living human body... He exterminates whole 
families, he pours petrol over a house, transforms it into a mass of 
flames, and if anyone attempts to escape, he finishes him off with a 
cudgel. A savage horde comes tearing into an Armenian almshouse, 
knifing old people, sick people, women, children ... There exist no 
tortures, figments of a feverish brain maddened by alconal and fury, 
at which he need ever stop. He is capable of anything, he dares every- 
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Karl Marx's Theory of History 


A Defence 
G. A. Cohen 


This book presents and defends historical materialism. It is organized 
round a novel and fertile distinction between material and social 
properties of society. The principles and methods of analytical philosophy, 
so often seen In hostility to Marxism, are rallled to Interpret and defend It 
In a book which will command the attention of philosophers, social 
scientists, and historians. £10.50 


Austro-Marxism 


Texts translated and edited 
by Tom Bottomore and Patrick Goode 


‘In a context In which Gramscl, Lukacs, and Luxemburg have all but 
become household names In Hampstead, It Is astonishing that there has 
as yet been no cult of rediscovery of the writings of the remarkable body of 
socialists known as the Austro-Marxists.... The present anthology could 
hardly be more timely. The texts chosen are representative and agreeably 
translated. And the editor's introduction Is both elegant and lucid.’ New 
Society. £7.95 paper covers £3.95 
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Jaurés had to say about Marxism, why the prison-writings of Gramscl are 
so vital to current Eurocommunlsm or‘just what the debate Is about 
Engels’s dialectical theory of the natural sciences, can look up the relevant 
section. He will find a conclse, lucid, and usually even-handed summary of 
the case, a rapid sketch of the biographical and local context, and a more . 
or less amplé commentary by Kolakowski. This means that this 
compendious summa will be of use and stimulus even to those who seek 
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the Sunday Times. 
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present work Is intended to serve as a:handbook", and that Ht will do 
admirably. If anyone wants to know the maln ideas of, say, Labriola, or 
Jaurès, or the Austro-Marxists were, he will find here an utterly rellable 
and accurate account of them. He will find the Ideas placed In thelr soclal 
and political context and related to thelr authors’ lives and circumstances 
with a quite extraordinary deftness and clarity. Readers of Kolakowski’s 
previous books would expect a good deal of what they will find here... 
What they could hardly expect from anybody Is the sustained lucidity and 
accuracy In the treatment of a vast body of material. The title of these three 
volumes altogether underestimates ane richness of their contents.’ Alan 
Ryan In The Guardian. 
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thing. God save the Tsar! Here is a young man who has seen the face 
of death: his hair has turned white within an instant. Here is a ten-year- 
old boy who has gone mad over the mutilated corpses of his parents. 
Here is an army doctor who went through all the horrors of the siege 
of Port Arthur, but who, unable to stand a few hours of pogrom in 
Odessa, has sunk into the eternal night of madness. God save the 
Tsar! The victims, bloodstained, charred, driven frantic, still search 
for salvation within the nightmare. Some put on the bloodstained 
clothes of people already dead, lie down in a pile of corpses and stay 
there for a whole day, for two or three days... Others fall on their 
knees before the officers, the policemen, the raider, they stretch out 
their arms, crawl in the dust, kiss the soldiers’ boots, beg for mercy. 
In reply they hear only drunken laughter. “You wanted freedom? 
Here, look, this is it.’”’... During this black October bacchanalia, 
compared with which St ‘Bartholomew’ s night looks like the most 
innocent piece of theatre, 3,500 to 4,000 people were killed and as 
many as 10,000 maimed in 100 towns. %4 


Human Experience and Emancipation 


There I will leave Trotsky’s rgoy. It has been in the nature of the present 
exercise to focus on its representation of a lived experience, and to 
allude only in passing to its political analyses and historical argument. 
The book is rich in both, but my intention was to get at the creative 
imagination which, fused together with them, contributes so much 
to its power as a document of socialist literature, to its effort to grasp 
a part of the human experience of our times. Since Althusser’s essays 
on Marx, it has, of course, become something of a fashion in Marxist 
research to cleave to the principles of an ‘as‘#humanism’, and in face 
of these such an effort may be thought not to count for very much. 
However, the anti-humanist tendency is doubly misguided. It is 
misguided theoretically because the principle which sustains it, that 
individuals are merely constituted by the ensemble of social relations, 
is incompatible with a materialist science. It is an idealist fiction, 
collapsing the material constitution of human beings into history, 
immersing the real processes of human evolution and transformation 
within an over-historicized conception of the social ‘structure’ that 
presents every appearance, despite protestations to the contmry, of 
being just one more version of the transcendent sabject. When all due 
distance has been taken from the compromised and reactionary 
usages of the idea of ‘human nature’, when every necessary point has 
been made regarding the historical production of new human needs 
and social values, there remains, as Timpanaro hes eloquently argued, 
an infrastructure of biological and psycho-physical continuities. 
Marxism does not neglect them. In the construction of its most basic 
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explanatory concept, the concept of mode of production very dear to 
the intellectual children of Althusser, they are a vital constitutive 


element. 


Moreover, it is only because of them, because, that is to say, human 
beings are not infinitely malleable, that the project conditional upon, 
but also broader and more far-reaching than, the abolition of capitalist 
exploitation, the commitment to Awawan emancipation, can be embodied 
meaningfully within the perspectives of Marxism. If the ‘myth of man’ 
had truly disappeared from its horizon, ‘reduced to ashes’ in 
Althusser’s phrase, that idea would be deprived of all sense. But 
Marxism does embody it: not as an alien incursion or as a merely 
useful instrument of ‘ideological practice’; as a central, normative, 
(dare it be said?) wora? commitment. With it Marxism lives or dies. 
It 1s in the name of it that Marx condemned Capitalism, in its name that 
the socialist enterprise sets itself against a situation of oppression, 
of countless lives lived in need and toil, of so many deaths experienced 
in loneliness, terror or agony, when the means to end or to alleviate 
these sufferings are available. This is a commitment to a society where 
human beings can lead lives of freedom, dignity and happiness, where 
pain, grief, loss, want, boredom, fear, can be subdued as far as possible, 
be reduced and integrated within a decent existence, where people can 
eat and find shelter, achieve health and sexual gratification, develop 
their intellectual powers, enjoy their physical powers, enjoy work, 
play, laughter, music and the sun; and the rest is but an interesting 
diversion for the leisure of philosophers. It in no way compromises 
Marx’s achievement that he inherited from others a very old aspiration, 
that of human liberation. On the contrary, it 1s an essential and 
enduring feature of his greatness, that he sought to release it from 
religious obfuscation, philosophical discussion, liberal political rhetoric, 
to support it with a materialist, scientific knowledge, and to put this 
at the service of the only forces capable of giving reality to the hope. 


Trotsky, for his part, had no doubts on this score. The human principle 
affirmed by him at the very beginning of his political life was reaffirmed 
as strongly in the. testament written just before its premature end: 
‘Natasha has just come up to the window from the courtyard and 
opened it wider so that the air may enter more freely into my room. I 
can see the bright green strip of grass beneath the wall, and the clear 
blue sky above the wall, and sunlight everywhere. Life is beautiful. 
Let the future generations cleanse it of all evil, oppression and violence, 
and enjoy it to the full... shall die with unshaken faith in the 
communist future. This faith in man and in his future gives me even 
now such power of resistance as cannot be given by any religion.’ 
It would be easy to respond to this by saying that such moral affirma- 
tions come relatively cheaply. The response itself would be cheap. 
For, it 1s not a question of the bare affirmation of principle, but of its 
realization in word and in deed. As to deed, it is not my purpose to 
offer here an assessment of Trotsky’s political record, though I believe 
it to have been, on many issues as honourable as, and on decisive 
issues more honourable than, any other contemporary with it. As to 
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word, however, which is my concern here, the life which Trotsky’s 
writings gave to that affirmation is not something that comes relatively 
cheaply. It is, indeed, extremely rare ın the pages of socialist argument. 
Its rarity is a measure of his literary achievement. 


Individuals and Masees 


There is a passage in Isaac Deutscher’s treatment of the History, 
but which applies with equal force to r90s, where the point is expressed 
with characteristic lucidity. Comparing Trotsky’s depiction of the 
revolutionary crowd in action with Hisenstein’s method in Th 
Battleship Potemkin, Deutscher draws attention to the way in which he 
will let an individual phrase or gesture foreshadow some wider action 
of the mass, to his perpetual movement, in both conception and 
image, between the particular and the general. Trotsky’s revolutionary 
masses, Deutscher goes on, ‘think and reflect. They are elemental; yet 
they are human... He lets us feel that here and now men make their 
own history; and that they do it in accordance with the “laws of 
history’, but also by acts of their consciousness and will.’57 What is 
true of the revolutionary crowd 1s true also of Trotsky’s individuals. 
They have a political formation, are constrained by an objective 
historical situation, represent in themselves various, often contradic- 
tory, aspects of the struggle of classes: Jaurès, heir to a great revolu- 
tionary tradition, and caught in the ‘shallows’ of the Third Republic; 
Adler, adapted in his whole being to the politics of Austria, and 
attuned by experience to the life of a large organization. But then we 
‘see’ Jaurès and Adler on the platform, the demeanour and presence 
of the person before his audience, the quality of an individual thought 
secking to express itself. Trotsky attempts to capture the distinctive 
tones of the orator’s voice. 


In the case of Jaurès, it is ‘a voice with the ring of wonder’: ‘On 
the platform, he seems huge and yet he is below average height. Thick- 
set, with a head sitting squarely on his neck, with expressive “dancing”? 
cheekbones, nostrils which swell up as he speaks wholly releasing the 
stream of his passion, he in appearance too belongs to the same human 
type as Mirabeau and Danton. As an orator he is incomparable and 
has met no comparison. There is not that finished and at times irritating 
refinement in his speech with which Vandervelde shines. He cannot 
be compared with Bebel for a logical force of attraction. The cruel 
and venomous irony of Victor Adler is foreign to him. But in spirit, 
in passion and in his verve he is the equal of them all... It is not his 
rich technique nor his enormous, miraculous sounding voice nor the 
generous profusity of his gestures but the gewzws’s naiveté of bis enthusiasm 
which brings Jaurès close to the masses and makes him what heis.. .’%8 
Adler’s voice 1s more halting but in its own way effective: ‘He has an 
innately good voice but it 18 not strong and Adler moreover cannot 
take control of it: he squanders it wastefully and by the end of his 
speech he gets hoarse and coughs. His gestures are not rich though 
very expressive. One must add that Adler has quite a strong stammer 
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particularly at the beginning of his speech. And yet he is one of the 
most remarkable orators in Europe... Each speech of his is one 
apart. He never develops already prepared positions »*th regard to 
the given occasion but unfolds the mwer /ogic of each occasion. He loves 
the personal characterization and the characterization of the peculiarity 
of the moment and as he speaks he ponders the question. He does not 
simply place a figure or a phenomenon within a known political categ- 
ory but he stands in front of his object like a scientific analyst (frequently 
like a psychiatrist) and slowly turns the object around on its axis and 
relates what he finds there. If this object is a living figure, a political 
opponent, then the latter must during this operation have the feeling 
that he is on a spit being roasted on all sides... even the organic 
defect in his speech seems to be essehtial: the short pauses are so 
arranged as to coincide with his stammers as if they might bring the 
listener closer to the creative work of the orator—as though the material 
is resisting and does not yield at once to the chisel.’® 


There is something else in these political sketches, beyond their 
sensitive portrayal of individual personality, that deserves to be 
articulated although it is by now very evident. That is the warmth and 
the generosity which Trotsky could feel and display towards figures 
quite distant, politically, from himself. The point is not to suggest 
that he was incapable or even shy of a much sharper and more hostile 
tone. In polemic and invective Trotsky could more than hold his own. 
One need only glance at his writings from the period of the First 
World War, devoted to the renegacy of Plekhanov or to the depth 
of Kautsky’s fall, more generally, to the wave of patriotic apologetics 
sweeping over the socialist press, to witness examples of his bitter 
irony and of his angry, scathing condemnation.© Nor is the point 
even to argue that this other, polemical tone should have no place in 
socialist writing. The stakes being what they are, episodes of socialist 
betrayal and socialist crime (and no apology is necessary for these 
phrases), not to speak of those of ruling-class persecution and counter- 
revolutionary brutality, have evoked their own appropriate linguistic 
response. However, a whole history has already conspired to focus 
attention on shir side of socialist discussion, to exaggerate it, to evoke 
it when it was not appropriate, to dignify it with the status almost of a 
principle of discussion as such, and to give it the vilest of forms. 
In that situation, to recall a style of socialist journalism that could 
identify the merits of a political opponent is very much to the point. 
In Victor Adler, Trotsky was capable of perceiving not only an ‘opport- 
unist degeneration’ but also ‘one of the most attractive figures of the 
Second International’, a man ‘too good for mitigating circumstances 
not to be found’; in Jaurès, not just a reformist politician but a true 
fighter who, in another period, would ‘move off the shallows out to the 
open sea’.6l1 This lack of sectarian narrowness was displayed also, 
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indeed above all, on issues of culture and morals. It is summed up in 
the generous tribute ‘On Tolstoy’s Death’. Trotsky did not there 
disguise or attempt to fudge the question of differences, saying 
plainly that Tolstoy was no revolutionary socialist and taking clear 
distance from his beliefs in pacifist non-resistance and in God. But 
in Tolstoy’s honesty and courage in the renunciation of all social 
slavery, Trotsky sought out the ‘deep moral affinity’; in that sense, he 
wrote, ‘everything in Tolstoy’s teaching that is lasting and permanent 
flows into socialism as naturally as a over into the ocean’. With that 
repeated image of revolutionary socialism before us, as open and 
receptive as the sea to the finest qualities of the human character and 
intellect, I now proceed to a few tentative conclusions and some out- 
standing questions. 


Image and Theory : 
It is an image, quite obviously, at odds with that other familiar one of 
a total ryp/xre between Marxism and all its antecedents, humanist, 
empiricist, idealist, rationalist, liberal, utopian socialist, political- 
economist, and virtually any other that one cares to name. Equally, 
the texture of image and of value that has been the main concern 
` of this essay appears very remote from the rigours and the structures 
of ‘high theory’ which that idea of rupture did so much to legitimate. 
But as there is, in socialist thought, a place of theory, so also is there 
a place of image and imagination, portrait, description and evaluation. 
We too have our images and portraits. What is more, though their 
relationship to knowledge is certainly a complex one, they are not so 
far removed from the site where theoretical issues are contested. They 
have definite cognitive functions, both positive and negative. To 
take the negative first, it is enough only to think of some of those 
images, charged with reverence or with animus, that the socialist 
movement still carries as a part of its inheritance. An image of Marx, 
for example, in which the very features of his physical countenance 
seem to reflect a mature, superior, unquestionable wisdom; or another 
in which those same features are the sign of a dogmatic, almost religious 
intolerance. Familiar images of Lenin: strong and calm, utterly selfless, 
meticulous and free of excess or extravagance, the standard of dedicated 
militancy; or else ruthless and unprincipled in the pursuit both of 
personal vindication and of political power. Images of Trotsky 
himself: brilliant, right, the lonely, unfaltering defender of all the 
works of Lenin; or... arrogant, authoritarian and impatient, a little 
too c/ever, and flamboyant, ostentatious, individualistic, in the style of 
his cleverness, his voice generally just a shade too loud. How many 
other caricatures, possessing, like all such, some actual basis in fact, 
do we continue to secrete and to articulate? The extremes of hostility 
and veneration which they display can be set against a long history of 
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acute divisions and of beleaguered self-defence. Yet, they are so many 
barriers to the real knowledge of its leading figures that the socialist 
movement indispensably requires: a knowledge beyond mere images, 
free of myth, founded on close historical, biographical and textual 
study, and combining the respect and loyalty due from it to its own 
best products with a critical, exacting regard for all the shortcomings 
in their political and intellectual records. 


On the other hand, just as theory can avail itself of metaphor for 
good reasons as well as bad, so portrait and imagery can sometimes 
assist knowledge instead of crippling it. As opposed to the flat, 
caricatural picture which, behind a parade of heroes and villains, blocks 
off every effort to grasp the complex reality of individual lives, there is 
a mode of perceiving and depicting these that, by its detail, nuance and 
contradiction, precisely re/eases some of the most pertinent questions 
about them, opening up lines of thought that might lead into the very 
heart of their complexity. Trotsky, at his best, employed this mode. 
He could make the description of a physical bearing, episodes of a 
personal history, say something about the harmonies, or the conflicts, 
between a style of thought and its physical expression, between the 
political positions and the personal temperament of an individual; 
images of the social and physical milieu he could use to expand upon 
the relationship between a political record and the historical period or 
national tradition within which it unfolded. At his best, he thus pro- 
voked serious thought about his subject, clearing a space upon which 
a real biographical and intellectual interrogation might take place. 
This is not to say that the validity of all his judgments is guaranteed by 
that alone. It would be possible, obviously, to take issue with aspects 
of his treatment of Jaurès or Adler or Tolstoy. Had Jaurès lived, would 
he have moved off the shallows? A mode of writing and an intellectual 
style cannot, by themselves, validate the theoretical substance whose 
vehicle they are. It is to be doubted, all the same, that what is at stake 
is a matter of mere literary ‘style’ in the narrowest, most formal sense 
of the word. 


Form and Substance 


What confronts us here is, in fact, the central and most difficult 
question that has been posed by the foregoing discussion of Trotsky: 
a question of the relationship between literary form and theoretical 
substance, or truth, in the work of a political writer. From what has 
just been said, this clearly cannot be a straightforward or expressive 
one, but nor is it wholly external and accidental. If sound arguments 
can sometimes be presented in a stumbling or clumsy prose, and defi- 
clencies often be concealed by a powerful and compelling one, it is 
also the case that in the style of an author we already read something 
of the content of his or her ideas. The language of Capita/—by turns 
systematic, technical and explicative; dignified and dramatic; mordant 
and impassioned—matches its purposes, at once scientific, prophetic 
and engaged. The single-mindedly political character of Lenin’s 
revolutionary intellect is conveyed not only by the number of his 
theoretical contributions to the politics of Marxism but also in the 
gv Qualities of his tireless prose: qualities of appositeness, simplicity and 
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clarity, of patient repetition, of persistent argument, delivered in an 
implacable, sometimes hectoring, tone. Active in every particular case 
of the relation between style and substance is a more general question, 
and this only an aspect, though a neglected one, of the Althusserian 
question, ‘what ıs it to read?’.© For, in the texts of the revolutionary 
tradition, in their overt forms and in their omissions, what we read 
as well as the theoretical and political content is invariably also a specific 
way of talking. Within a literary tradition whose vocation it has been 
to explain and to educate, to persuade, to engage, the specificities are 
bound to be of consequence. There is not one idiom of revolutionary 
communication. There have been, and are, many. To overlook this, 
or to pass it by as a matter of mere style not relevant to the serious 
business of theory, is to devalue both the difficulty and the originality 
of the contributions of those who spoke and wrote in them. At the 
other extreme, to attempt simply to mimic one or another of these 
idioms is to kill it stone dead, depnving it of what efficacy it may 
once have possessed. Only by an analysis of the peculiarities of each 
idiom, by asking Jew an author tried to speak in relation to what he or 
she had to say, can we take a real measure of the value and effectiveness 
of the individual discourse in the context of a collective socialist 
debate. The analysis I have undertaken in this essay provides some 
elements of a provisional answer to this question as it applies to the 
character of Trotsky’s writing. 


A caution needs to be entered here. I spoke just now of Trotsky at his 
best, and I have tended throughout to concentrate on the strengths of 
his prose. No author, however, writes in a uniform, much less in a 
uniformly cogent and illuminating, way; and Trotsky was no exception 
to this. To be mindful of the quality and force of much of his wating 
is in no way to suggest that it did not also contain weaknesses and lapses 
or, simply, pages of an ordinary, not exceptionally forceful kind. There 
is no point in trying to exemplify this by lengthy quotation. But it is 
relevant to one of the preoccupations of this essay to register, for 
example, that while the sketches of some of his leading contemporaries, 
occasional pieces of revolutionary journalism, could be both revealing 
in their personal detail and politically educative in their form, Trotsky’s 
treatment of certain lesser figures in the same period was often less 
convincing. His sketches of Paul Singer, Franz Schuhmeier, Gustav 
Eckstein,“ though not without political interest, appear now some- 
what inflated and ‘over-written’. No doubt, their character as obituaries 
is partly responsible for this, but they show nevertheless that Trotsky’s 
touch was occasionally less sure, his language too large for his subject. 
On the same terrain and during the same period, one cannot escape 
the contrast between his rounded and discerning picture of, say, 
Adler, and the glaring misappraisal of Lenin that is embodied in a 
number of his remarks scattered through these carly writings. At the 
time of the Bolshevik—Menshevik split, Trotsky wrote of Lenin as a 
‘disorganizer’, of his ‘will to power’, ‘poverty of thought’ and ‘malevol- 
ent distrust’; he characterized him as ‘an agile statistician and adroit 
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barrister’. As late as 1916 he could see in Leninism only a ‘lack of 
ideas’, ‘the most primitive vulgarization of social radicalism’, “paucity 
of theoretical content’, ‘the product of an amorphous, uncultivated 
social background, where the first historical movement of the pro- 
letariat necessarily requires simplification and vulgarization of theory 
and politics’.66 The blind spot manifest in such characterizations of 
Lenin and his ideas, homogeneous with a larger political error on the 
part of the young Trotsky, shows how distance and difference could 
also cloud his personal judgments. 


There is a related point. I referred above to some of the more negative 
features in the tradition of socialist polemic. Trotsky himself bears, 
along with many others, some share of the responsibility for them. 
Although separated by a chasm from the lying and the slander of 
Stalinism, he was capable at times of abusing his literary Capacities in 


4 the interests of excessive polemic. His disparagement of Lenin in 


Owr Political Tasks is one example of this: in some of the ad hominem 
epithets, Trotsky clearly overreached the necessary or proper limits of 
socialist debate, a fact that is not excused by Lenin’s own frequent, 


ý reciprocal excesses of personal abuse and denigration. One could also 


identify, without too much trouble, cases where the fow of Trotsky’s 
argument is interrupted by some dubious or ugly flourish. One of 
these we have already encountered: an image in which the forehead 
of a political opponent is said by him to merit disfigurement;6 an 
image, in other words, of physical brutality against the person intro- 
duced, however obliquely or humorously, into a discussion of political 
differences. Another example, of old Marxist pedigree but no less 
unfortunate for all that, occurs in rgoy where Trotsky at one point 
does not hesitate to align side by side the interests of Mendelssohn and 
Rothschild, ‘the laws of the stock exchange’, and the laws ‘of Moses’.® 


Language and Truth 


However, the real problem we are concerned with goes much deeper 
than is registered by such qualifications regarding local misjudgments 
or literary blemishes in Trotsky’s work. The problem of literary form 
and theoretical substance is posed more acutely in fact by considering 
the very strengths of his writings to which I have given attention here. 
There are at least two sides to it. Firstly, in any work of theory properly 
speaking, equally in serious historiography, there will be a core of 
analysis and argument whose level of abstraction—from the pheno- 
menological ‘surface’ of life; from the immediate experience, the moral 
concerns and the psychological motivations of the social actors; from 
the underlying commitments and the peculiarities of outlook of the 
author—must make it relatively indifferent to the form of literary 
expression. Beyond the elementary requirements of clarity, precision 
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and logical rigour, the validity or otherwise of this basic conceptual 
content will not depend on how well an author wrote. We can revert to 
the case of Marx’s Capital to elucidate the point. The cognitive status 
of the theory of value, which is being fought over so vigorously 
today, depends finally on whether it can be shown that that theory 
provides coherent foundation for an account of profits and prices in 
the capitalist economy—for otherwise it is merely fanciful to suppose 
that it could adequately explain the ‘laws of motion’ of capitalism; 
it does not depend upon Marx’s powerful portrayal of the vampiric 
tendencies of capital, on his vivid documentation of the oppressive 
situation of the proletariat, or on his sharp exposure of the ideological 
hypocrisies of bourgeois society. It is possible to argue, of course, 
that Marx’s literary representation of these features of capitalism is 
only effective because he did understand something of the realities of 
capitalist development. But the theory of value cannot be sustained by 
this alone. In the absence of an independent validation at the level of 
abstraction and rigour appropriate to it, Marxists would have to begin 
to reformulate the substantive truths of Marx’s major work in terms 
and concepts other than those of the theory of value. 


A similar point can be made about Trotsky’s z90y even though this is a 
work of a rather different kind. I have emphasized repeatedly, however, 
that it is more than just a work of reportage. Keenly and dramatically 
evocative of a proximate historical experience, it embodies also an 
early formulation of the theory of permanent revolution, theoretical 
considerations on the nature of proletanan revolution, and the 
elements of a history of one such upheaval that ended in defeat. Clearly, 
the quality of Trotsky’s prose in this book, its drama and its colour, do 
not establish the theory of permanent revolution. The validity of that 
theory, the truth of its central insight, and some of the shortcomings 
in its original presentation, these are matters of a separate analysis. 
Trotsky’s arguments, este litteram, on the significance of dual power 
can be extricated too from the particular context of the experience 
of 1905, integrated into subsequent and current debates about the 
contours of an effective strategy for socialism, and judged on that 
terrain. Finally, as a work of history, rgos has to be tested against 
the criteria of historical knowledge: the analysis of the disposition of 
class forces that unleashed the revolution, the construction of particular 
events during its course, and the explanation as to why it failed, can only 
be measured by historical argument over evidence and interpretation. 


The second aspect of the problem consists in the fact that a particular 
political language can be both a rich and powerful medium for the 
most acute insights of its author, and simultaneously, just because of 
its wealth and power, the site of errors that are hidden or partly hidden 
when they would be more readily evident in a more prosaic statement of 
the same arguments. As regards the young Trotsky, there is an import- 
ant and relevant case of this. We have seen how images of organiza- 
tional stasis crystallized his perception of the bureaucratic tendencies 
within European socialism, and how his own exceptional grasp of the 
dynamics of the revolutionary process could be conveyed in writing 
sharply suggestive of their eruptive, uneven, ‘chaotic’ and contradictory 
character. At the same time, his political understanding here, a proper 


and salutary emphasis on the centrality of the self-activity of the 
masses in the struggle for, and in the goals of, socialism, sat beside a 
g serious underestimation of the place in this process of the workers’ 
political organizations. This underestimation is consistently present, 
but the flow and movement of the argument on revolutionary dyn- 
amics, some of the images of spontaneity, serve to glide over it, so to 
speak, and ıt must be caught here and there when it surfaces briefly 
in a revealing formula. This happens in rgoy, for example, in a vivid 
passage on ‘the climate of the revolution’ where Trotsky observes how 
the masses will ‘sweep the party forward’ as well as being led by it. 
In such a climate, he also says, ‘the subjective will of a party, even a 
“dominant” party, is only one of the factors involved, and not by any 
means the most important one’. Again, in connection with the revolu- 
tion’s ‘elemental pressure’, he suggests in passing that the Soviet’s 
tactics during 1905 were ‘determined in advance’ and ‘obvious’ 
because of it, as if the problem of tactical choices could really be 
dissolved by the momentum of revolutionary events. Similar examples 
could be given from other works of this epoch, from Osr Political 
Tasks and Resalis and Prospects. The error involved is one which 
Trotsky was later to recognize, admit and correct.” The point here is 
not so much that his literary gifts did not rescue Trotsky from this 
mistake or from others: his failure to grasp the significance of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s break with Kautsky, some unilateral assertions on the 
national question, the inability he shared with all his contemporaries 
to reckon with the prospect of a proletarian regime isolated for decades 
in a hostile capitalist world. That should go without saying. Exceptional 
| literary talents provide no special guarantee against error. The point 
is rather to illustrate how these could sometimes help to conceal a 
weakness in the theoretical discussion, buried away as it might be 
in a cogently written presentation of other valuable observations. 


A Second Discourse 


There is then no simple, linear relation between literature and politics 
in this context. An individual idiom may be more or less neutral 
p1s-d-vis the argument it is called upon to express; it may serve as an 
effective medium for an author’s most fertile ideas; or it may partially 
dispuise intellectual problems and failures. Must we conclude that 
literary form has no special bearing on theoretical content in the area 
of social and political enquiry? It seems to me that such a conclusion 
Jwould be unwarranted. Though the relation in question is a complex, 
even ‘loose’ one, so soon as we attend to the specificities of an authorial 
style, we can generally detect how they do bear on the writer’s sub- 
stantive concerns in a sense beyond mere ornament or eccentricity. 


In Trotsky’s case at least I think it possible, from the appraisal attempt- 
ed above, to identify the cognitive function that was served by the 
literary modes he employed. These were, as I have tried to show, an 
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important if secondary and supportive part of his theoretical equip- 
ment, now reinforcing a particular political argument, now condensing 
the elements of a historical analysis into some lively image or bringing 
out the play of social contradictions in the detail of a local incident. 
In a broader perspective, however, their function was much more 
fundamental. Trotsky was above all a political writer and a political 
actor, and accordingly his discourse was in the first place a political 
one, dealing in all those concepts familiar to the tradition he embraced: 
concepts of class, party and state, of capitalism and socialism, of tactics, 
strategy, revolution and history. But into the rhythms of this frst, 
political discourse he habitually inserted a second one, by which he 
tried to extend the horizon of his readers, outwards from the immediate 
problems at stake to the very limits of the political narrowly con- 
ceived. He sought thereby, simultaneously and in counterpoint with 
his analysis of the problems of politics, to raise the whole range of 
questions residing at the margins where politics and morality, politics 
and the personal, politics and the ‘universal’, politics and experience, 
politics and philosophy, meet or intersect. One could say that, in 
a sense, the literary forma of Trotsky’s writing sought to extend the 
boundaries of political understanding itself, by considering the 
relationship between political and such other preoccupations, the 


| place of politics in the wider human environment. The function of 
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his imagery, to return to that, was more than merely decorative, more 
even then just supportive of the political point he was pursuing. It was 
a gemraltziag function, serving to open up the political discussion to 
questions or observations not immediately evident there, and to lift 
it on to another level of reflection. As I have already indicated, the 
fruits of this other reflection would not necessarily substantiate the 
political case Trotsky might be trying to make; but they had their effects 
on it, usually inflected it, and frequently enriched it. In so far as they 
did the latter, they constituted and constitute a definite gain, not only 
in style but also in knowledge, to the politicel thought of socialism. 


I shall develop this contention in a moment. It is worth pointing out 
first that, if the cognitive function of Troteky’s ‘literature of revolution’ 
has been correctly identified above, then that function can be defined 
as in part a philosophical one. Trotsky, significantly, produced no 
major work of overt philosophical reflection. Marx and Engels, Lenin, 
Gramsci, these other central figures in the Marxist tradition all did 
so. Their ears close to the ground, attentive as they had to be to the 
most current political and economic developments of their day, they 
nevertheless also gave independent and intensive treatment, at some 
time or another, to philosophical problems of one kind and another. 
Trotsky’s Thetr Morals and Oxrs, or his discussion of the dialectic in 
In Defence of Marxism, represent a much more limited excursion into 
that area than was undertaken by any of them. But this absence of 
concentrated philosophical discussion from his work coexisted with 
the presence of something else, a way of writing about politics that 
consistently evoked some of those questions, both very general and 
very personal, that have traditionally been the object of philosophical 
enquiry. His own philosophical positions are present throughout his 
work, as it were ‘horizontally’, contained there in the literary dimension. 
The same point can perhaps be made by considering another, this time 


more localized, presence in Trotsky’s output, one that is as atypical as 
the absence. Imagine the consternation it would provoke amongst those 
interested in the life of Lenin to discover that he had written a work of 
autobiography. Everything known about the man renders the sugges- 
ton bizarre. Trotsky precisely did write such a work, and it is far from 
being bizarre. Like everything else he wrote, My Life is manifestly 
the product of a revolutionary politician. But it is the product of this 
revolutionary politician and no other: powerfully synthesizing the 
great political issues of the time, the personal experiences of a life, 
ethical questions, cultural questions, and a perception of contempor- 
aries and events. From a certain angle it can even be said that it is the 
most concrete embodiment, between the covers of one volume, of the 
specificities of Trotsky’s writing that have been the concern of this 
essay (though, on a smaller scale, his Diary in Exile is also relevant 
here). My Life is not a work of philosophy. However, in the scope of 
its concerns, in the range of questions it inscribes into its record of 
political development and conflict, it is a work of theoretical, as well 
as biographical and historical interest. Its unusual character within the 
canon of classical Marxism does not deprive it of its status as an out- 
standing work of socialist literature, ın its own way as valuable as the 
Esomomic and Philosophical Manuscripts, Anti-Dabriag or Lenin’s Philo- 
sophical Notebooks. 


The Individual Moment 


We have seen examples of how the young Trotsky’s political discourse 
could be inflected by more general, philosophical themes. The dialectic 
of revolutionary will and historical causation—a dialectic as old as 
Marxism itself, and expressing a philosophical problem that is very 
much older—to which he returned so often in his discussion of political 
strategy and political personality, is one of these. Naturally the mere 
allusion to this problem, the dialogue of determinism and freedom 
however pungently recalled, is sufficient to solve no specific question 
of socialist strategy. By its very nature, such a general philosophical 
reference could not furnish the political Avow/edge of both structure and 
conjucture necessary to adjudicate the issues in contention at any time. 
In evoking it, Trotsky simply tried to indicate how strategic differences 
might mediate, and the varieties of the ‘socialist personality’ refract, a 
wider set of existential concerns. The generalizing tendencies of his 
prose are clearly evident in this case. Similarly, his capacity to convey 
the subjective, experiential aspect of revolutionary movement and 
event pointed, as I have tried to argue, towards positions concerning 
the human dimension of the struggle for socialism that were not 
theorized by him separately or at any great length. In particular here, 
his effort to fuse, within the literary representation of socialist experi- 
ence, its individual with its class dimensions, reflected a constant 
preoccupation with the individual moment of the collective socialist 
project as an indispensable complement of its attempt to grasp the 
tendency of social and economic forces. This moment of individuality, 
integral to the original Marxist vision, was kept alive, so to speak, 
in his manner of treating the political present (as also in his interest 
in literary and cultural criticism), rather than being situated simply, 
as ultimate value or maximal goal, at the end of a long historical process. 


_—_ 


Now, does this preoccupation, which can legitimately be termed a 
philosophical one, enrich Trotsky’s political discourse in a substantive 
as well as 2 stylistic sense? It seems to me that it does, and that the 
discussion of 7905 serves partly to illustrate in what way. In the 
response of Trotsky’s peers to the same events, in Rosa Luxemburg’s 
Mass Strike, Party and Trade Unions, in Lenin’s Two Tactics or in his 
other articles on 1905, there is much that unites him and them. Like 
Trotsky, Luxemburg and Lenin in their own way both seized and 
tried to communicate, out of the atmosphere of this revolutionary 
upheaval, those class dynamics which defined for the proletariat a 
central and dominant role in it, the experience of a direct eruption of 
the masses on to the political arena, the crucial educative importance 
of their autonomous initiatives, and the significance of this Russian 
example in the wider European context. Rosa Luxemburg’s pamphlet 
is written with a powerful sense of the ebb and flow of the overall 
movement and conjures up the intricate pattern of relations between 
economic and political struggles over the breadth of the Russian 
Empire, in an effort to stress the historical scope and implications of 
1905. Lenin’s work in this period, acutely sensitive to the enormous 
potentialities contained in the same wave of events, insistently drawing 
attention to them, focuses more sharply on immediate political tasks 
and problems; it reads, simultaneously, the aspirations of the masses, 
the agenda of the party, and the interrelationship between the two. 
Despite their deep understanding, each from their own perspective, 
of the tendency of class forces, Lenin and Luxemburg do not usually 
focus, however, on the way in which individual experience and action 
refract or concentrate the historical process. Their viewpoint is, in 
that sense, more unilateral, and also more typical of the generality of 
Marxist political discourse. Trotsky’s special achievement within the 
literature of classical Marxism was his exceptional capacity to summon 
up the interplay of individuals and masses within the maelstrom of 
events and to do so, moreover, in ways which preclude some of the 
false antitheses that occupy this terrain: eschewing, alike, the perspec- 
tive in which the reality of social forces is reduced to a multiplicity of 
individual wills, a collectivist denial of the individual dimension, and a 
‘Jacobin’ identification of the interests of the masses with the personal- 
ity of the heroic leader. This special quality was part and parcel of 
his political writing. To that extent, and within the limits of a particular 
theme, the suggestion is borne out that his political ideas as such could 
be enhanced by the literary forms he employed. 


This discussion can be brought to its conclusion on that note. Trotsky 
was no stranger to the necessities and the demands of theory, but he 
brought also to his writing a power of historical synthesis and a keen 
faculty of perception which added another dimension to it. Thereby 
he tried to capture for the workers’ movement the many-sided reality 
of its history, to hold before it the experiences of victory and defeat, 
the emotions and the deeds of individuals and of masses. He gave these 
a literary as well as theoretical expression. When so many have been 
prepared to play fast and loose with this same history, the importance 
of his effort, for a picture of the truth in the round, should not be 
undervalued. 
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Kom Nairn 


The Future of Britain s Crisis 


‘The outstanding feature of the British situation since 


afloat and changed course to the extent that it has. So 
far the repeated lesson of history that the loss of great 
empire leads to the economic degradation of the perent 
nation hes been defied. But it has been defied as yet for 
a RE pion uaa ats as mea 


(Manchester Business School, 1972) 


In Great Britain, ‘crisis’ has long been a permanent state of affairs which, 
inexplicably, never seems to change anything.* The word has associations with 
the sick-room, or even the death-bed: an aura certainly responsible for its 
evergreen appeal. But here we are dealing with an invalid who constantly 
resurfaces from his ordeals, orders a large breakfast, and with exasperating 
complacency tells the would-be mourners that there was never really anything to 
worry about. It will all be different from now on, he adds. This cheerful pre- 
diction is as regularly mistaken as the doom-laden prophecies he indulges in 
when the thermometer shoots up and he feels ‘it’ overcoming him once mote. 
There must be a temptation to dismiss him as a hypochondriac, of course. The 
United Kingdom would then have a foreseeable future of such minor crises, 
more imaginary than real, with small effect on the patient’s underlying rude 


health. The great collapse feared for so long will never happen, or is so 
far away there is no point dwelling upon it now. 


An alternative diagnosis, to which I subscribe, is that there are two 
levels of ‘crisis’ built into Britain’s recent history (by which I mean the 
history of the last century), the enduring or chronic disorder of 
imperial decline and the temporary eruptions or fevers to which that 
disorder has made Britain susceptible. British society recovers from 
the latter, true enough: one need only think back to the winter before 
last, or the election of February 1974. Episodes like those might have 
led more vulnerable polities straight to the morgue, yet were quickly 
forgotten in Britain. However, such recovery does not mean there is 
really nothing wrong. All ıt means is that a continuously worsening 
disease is still accompanied by great though diminishing reserves of 
political strength. This politico-cultural fortitude reasserts itself 
against the bouts of obvious sickness, and so disappoints the facile 
prophets of an English apocalypse. But it does nothing whatever to 
cure the underlying ailment. This is because it is itself organically 
linked to the pathological conditions. The seme imperial history and the 
same conservative State have bred both the illness and certain character- 
istic home-made remedies, or rather palliatives, which come auto- 
matically into action if a collapse is threatened. Thus actual dissolution 
is averted. The cohesion of the body is resoundingly reaffirmed, to the 
delight of functionalists and other votaries of tradition; the snag is 
that it can only be resurrected in the old, flawed form. And this struc- 
ture 1s charged with the germs of the next overt ‘crisis’. Where are we 
now, in this century-old history? And what will happen when the 
patient finally discovers that, this time, he lacks even the strength to 
stage his recovery-act? These are the questions I want to consider in 
this essay. 


My original brief was to attempt a historical overview of the notion of 
the Great British Crisis. ‘From Matthew Arnold to Tony Benn’, as it 
were, through the wellknown and depressingly numerous stages: 
Great Depression, New Imperialism, the National Efficiency cam- 
paigns, Lloyd George, the effects of World War I, the non-crisis 
of 1926, Second Great Depression, National Governments, effects of 
World War II, the non-revolution of 1945, 1947, the new cycle of 
sterling crises, stop-go, Harold Wilson’s non-revolution from above, 
Edward Heath’s non-counter-revolution from above, 1974, Third 
Great Depression, the nar saga, and the current anxious speculations 
about whether or not another General Election can be held before the 
next visit to the sick-bay. The topic ıs monumental, and ghoulish. 
Since 1910 at least it has all been ‘crisis’, save for those few years in the 
fifties when we had it so good (a slogan invented, charactenstically, 
just when ıt had become plain that the post-war ux boom was over and 
we would soon be back to crisis as usual). These perennial difficulties 
have created a vast, insanely repetitious literature of self-censure and 
prophecy. There never was a time, cither, when ux governments were 





z The present article is based on a paper given at Comell University in the summer 
of 1978. It will appear in the forthcoming volume: Isaac Kramnick (ed.) What's 
Wreng with Britain? Perspectives on the British Crisis, 'to be published by Cornell 
University Press, 


not inundated with stern reproofs, sermons on foreign virtue, warnings 
of calamity, thunderous Reports about scientific education, and urgent 
advice—much of it sound—about the need to change our ways. As 
regularly, these tracts have settled into the instant oblivion of archive 
and library shelf. Apart from a few suitably patrician and timely 
reformers like Keynes, Beveridge and Kilbrandon, has any society ever 
produced so much dramatic good counsel, or esteemed it so littler 
Rather than plod through this jungle, I thought it better—and certainly 
more entertaining—to prospect the future. What can be said about 
Britain’s propensity to crisis from the angle of political futurism ? This is 
what one always wants to know, talking about crises. So why not 
address the problem directly? It goes without saying that in doing so 
one must employ reference-points from what is known of the long past 
history of the malady. 


I 


‘In the grey starlight which had succeeded the total 
blackness of the cataclyam, it was just possible to make 
out the jagged peaks and narrow ravines of what had 
once been Hampstead and Primrose Hill... Thirsk and 
Harcourt strode along at a good speed. ‘We're in luck”, 
Thirsk remarked, “if you look at the situation objective- 
ly. This is just the kind of traumatic shock this society 
needs to jolt it out of its complacency.” 

“Which stems from repressed violence”, Harcourt put 
in almost before he had finished. “From the rebirth we 


should really have something to build on...” 
“The death-rattle of capitalism”, Thirsk commented as 


he pulled up his robes and clambered over the debris. 
“We'd better make for St. James’s, I suppose.” ? 
Emma Tennant, The Crack (1973) 


Political futurology is difficult of course. As George Lichtheim wrote: 
‘Neither Comte, nor Marx, nor J. S. Mill, nor any other major political 
thinker of the nineteenth century ever supposed that the political 
process as such lent itself to scientific description or analysis. It would 
be truer to say they regarded politics as a madhouse, or at most a stage 
on which the actors declaimed lines of their own composition .. .’! 
Hence, there can be no point in trying to foresee the actions of lunatics, 
or extempore thespians. Scientific prediction belongs elsewhere. It is in 
the area of economics, demography and technology that we find law- 
governed behaviour. These disciplines have furnished both Marxists 
and twentieth-century futurologists with supposedly discernible 
trends of continuity, and with ‘innovation’ in an apparently graspable 
form. If politics is more than sound and fury, then it merely manifests 
such underlying forces. 


I will have something to say about the Marxist model later. But first 
we should look at the futurological one first outlined by William F. 
Ogburn fifty years ago. He saw ‘Invention, accumulation, diffusion 
and adjustment’ as the four propellents of social change, which together 
furnish ‘a general explanation of any one culture, such as that of China 


1 George Lichtheim, “Ideas of the Future’, Partisen Review, Vol. 33, No. 2, Summer 
1966. 


or India or Greece’. It is invention and accumulation that are basic; the 
adjustment of social relationships and social philosophy follows on. 
“Thus’—he continues—‘the invention of the factory with machinery 
driven by steam produced a change in the family, by taking occupations 
out of the home, especially those of women.’ In this way ‘significant 
inventions’ (he includes ‘social inventions’ in this) disturb the equilib- 
cium of placid societies and drive them forward, compelling them to 
re-form their customs and ideas. Evolution is adjustment to novelty.2 
Ogburn’ s model—and, I believe, those of most futurology—reflect the 
circumstances of past American society. They certainly do not mirror 
British conditions of the last century. One need advance but a small way 
into the thickets of the long imperial cnsis to feel this. Wave after 
wave of exasperated critics have, in effect, cursed their homeland for 
being hopelessly unlike Ogburn’s ideal. Not enough innovation; too 
litte adaptation to change; clinging to outwom social patterns; 
unwillingness to face challenges—this is the invariable burden of their 
accusations. Unable to credit the fact that a bourgeois society may 
simply want to be like that, these tribunes must believe it is asleep, and 
will be roused by the forthcoming book or Royal Commission Report. 
This raging indictment will accomplish what two World Wars failed to, 
and bring round the Prometheus who inexplicably dozed off some time 
last century. 


One can deduce the real model of British change from their railings, 
as well as from the direct study of social history. British culture is 
governed by what I am tempted to call the anti-Ogburn cycle. Its 
mainspring is not open ‘adaptation’ to the accumulation of innovations, 
but the alert containment of novelty. The aim is to preserve an older 
social equilibrium undisturbed, not at any cost (which would entail a 
strategy of mere reaction), but at as low a social cost as possible. Inven- 
tion does not compel shifts in social relationships, and finally alter even 
the prevailing social philosophy. Britain’s social philosophy, embodied 
in an authoritative politico-cultural hegemony, sustains social relation- 
ships in a way which defuses invention. On the level of pure science and 
Nobel Prizes the British have done well enough. But lower down its 
record with significant inventions is systematically poor, except in 
time of war. Technological and economic innovation has often been 
crippled, or forced abroad. Social and political invention has been 
somehow cramped and devitalized. So, while there have been many 
changes, and above all much talk about change, the essence of the older 
equilibrium has always come through. Beneath a smokescreen of 
earnest rhetoric about new starts and vanishing class barriers, unavoid- 
able episodes of change are permitted, and quickly integrated into this 
status quo. The feat is then described as “The Social Revolution this 
country has undergone since...’ 1832, 1900, 1945, and so on. 


2 W. F. Ogbum, ‘Social Evolution Re-considered’, in O. D. Duncan (ed.), Ow 
Crdture and Social Change, Chicago, 1944. 

3 The most interesting episode here was the tour of the Hudson Institute fore- 
casters, which resulted in The United Kingdom iu 1936, New York 1974. Greeted with 
howls of rage by almost the whole ux press, this inquiry started off conventionally 
enough with a treatment of the “economic problem’. But it recognized this could not 
be isolated. ‘A kind of archaism of the society and the national psychology ...a 
repeated and characteristic flight into pre-industrial, indeed pre-capitalist, fantasies’ 
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All this has given futurologists a hard time in Britain.3 I will try to 
explain why this is later. For the moment we should note only that 
these would-be scientific forecasters have shared a common, mistaken 
assumption with a very large number of British politicians and pundits. 
This is the idea of Britain’s being a fairly standard member of the 
troupe of advanced capitalist nation-states, and being capable, there- 
fore, of self-propulsion on Ogburn lines. Marxists tend to suffer from 
the delusion like everyone else. It is not only the existence of the large 
industrial sector of British capitalism which persuades them of this. 
History plays its part by reminding people of that puissant piece of 
mythology, the ‘Workshop of the World’. Having created the original 
‘economic miracle’, Great Britain must forever be deemed capable of 
another. 4 


It is also worth noting that creative writers have never been much 
taken with such official optimism. ‘Futurologists’, wrote Daniel Bell 
‘usually have no awareness of the nature of social systems: their 
boundaries, the interplay of values, motivation, and resources, the 
levels of social organization, and the constraints of custom and privilege 
on change...’5 But Britain is the modern Holy Land of such con- 
straints. Since World War IZ its literature has undergone a thorough 
reaction in precisely this sense. A generation of self-consciously 
‘realistic’ and traditional novelists has gloated over all those con- 
straining social nuances and delectable impediments to mobility and 
progress. Literature can be too easily dismissed as a witness of the 
social condition; in modern Britain it has actually been quite important 
in justifying the old ways of the State to men.¢6 


The literary evidence is still more striking if one looks at visions of 
the future. From Huxley’s Brave New World, through Orwell’s r9 4 and 
up to the current tv series Survivors and 1990, Britain’s contribution hes 
been seminal. I suspect this potent seam of cultural pessimism has had 





rendered piece-meal advice on the economic front alone useless. Unable quite to 
prescribe Revolution, the Hudson reporters collapsed into rather tame suggestions 
of a ‘change of style’ from above, which might eventually ‘re-ontent Botish society 
to fit it for the high industrialiration of the kter zoth century’. It should not be 
thought—incidentally—that this kind of cosmetic counsel has come only from 
futurologists. One of the shrewdest observers of British parliamentary politics, the 
late John P. Mackintosh, arrived at the same despair-point in his essay Britain’s 
Malaise: Political or Ecomemic?, Southampton 1977. 

4 In a recent and penetrating piece of de-mythology, Raphael Samuel has shown just 
how limited and backwardlooking were the actual foundations of the fabled epoch: 
“The industrial revolution rested on a broad handicraft basis, which was at once a 
condition of its development and a restraint on its farther growth’. There never 
was a mechine ‘workshop of the world’ capable of the feats so often ascribed to it, in 
other words. See “The Workshop of the World: steam power and hand technology in 
mid-Victorian Britain’, Histery Werkshep, No. 3, Spring 1977. 

4 Introduction to the Hudson Institute’s The Year 2000, edited by H. Kahn and A. J. 
Wiener, New York 1974. 

‘A useful survey of the politics (and non-politics) of ux authorship over the last 
generation is Peter Firchow’s The Writer’s Place: interviews om the literary sitmatven in 
contemporary Britain, Minneapolis & London 1974. A malicious ‘review’ of this work 
appeared in the literary magexine Bememas, No. 3, London 1975, underlining its 
social content. In the anthology Bananas, edited by Emma Tennant, London 1977, I 
attempted a more serious treatment of the role of the literary intelligentsia in relation 
to the state. : 


far more popular influence than all the exhortations to turn over a new 
leaf. What is the normal theme of such literary nightmares? It is that an 
England deprived of its rich, decaying humus of constraints and class 
barriers must collapse into gruesome and rather foreign ways. Tech- 
nology is invariably associated with the disaster. It always gets out of 
control, and into the wrong hands. Englishmen are reduced to the 
condition of Morlocks, or Proles. Only a few members of the liberal 
intelligentsia have somehow survived the deluge, shorn of their books 
and country cottages. They embark upon a lonely struggle to put the 
cultural clock back. Their lack of success underlines the fable’s 
arcadian moral, which runs something like this: things are not soo bad 
as they are, and will get a lot worse if any fool tries žo hard to improve 
them. As with the traditionalist mainstream of letters, there is a fairly 
transparent celebration of social immobilism. 


This strain of gloomy dystopia is not confined to novels or the media, 
either. It is a simple matter of observation that intellectual conversation 
in present-day Britain frequently makes the same plunge. The only 
imaginable future seems to be a black one. A soporific ‘middle ground’ 
still dominates all big party conferences and general elections in Britain. 
Yet an uninformed visitor could be pardoned for believing that the 
National Front had already almost taken the country over. It is as if 
the eternal present of the old régime prevents any effective view of the 
future. So when a future crisis is mentioned, nobody seems able to 
stop this side of total disaster: ‘fascism’, race war, or worse. These 
imaginings are themselves mostly symptomatic. But symptomatic of 
what? There will be future episodes of crisis, after all, quite likely 
worse than others we have known, and quite capable of bringing big 
political changes. Is it really so impossible to foresee at least some 
aspects of this development more realistically? 


II 


“La crise . . . se révèle plus lointuine et plus profonde que 
In guerre elle-même; il sagit d'une transformation 
complète du monde, où PAngleterre d’hier ne trouve 
plus bien sa place. On se rappelle alors les craintes de 
Stanley Jevons et les premières atteintes portées, dès 
1880, au monopole bntannique... L'élite n’ignore plus 
qu'une lourde tiche de réadaptation s'impose. Pour y 
réussir, il ne sufit pas de quelques changements de 


AX, sich (1931, republished without 
alterations in 1975, as ‘having lost none 


of its interest, or even its contemporary 
relevance’) 


Let me now return to the anti-Ogburn model, and try to explain it 
better. Obviously, it contradicts what most political commentators have 
said about the century-old crisis. Their stance has always been that 
Great Britain has an economic problem, which can be cured if certain 
economic policies are adopted. With only rare exceptions, they assume 
that the British state is sound, and quite capable of taking up such 
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policies. It may require a few minor changes, of course, scientists in the 
Civil Service and that sort of thing, but will otherwise remain intact. In 
this familiar perspective, each successive failure to solve the problem is 
dismissed as some sort of accident: “We didn’t get it quite right that 
time’, “Our policies didn’t have time to work’, and so forth. But next 
time it con/d be different, and the long-heralded economic miracle 
actually come about. 


Any more realistic predictive model is bound to detect something fishy 
here. An endlessly repeated accident cannot be accidental. It must 
simply be part of the patient’s behaviour. We are not dealing with a 
mere problem, but with part of the political ideology of being British, 
in recent times. Italo Svevo’s novel La coscienza di Zeno has as its hero an 
incurably heavy smoker who writes in his diary each day ‘U.S.’ [w/tima 
sigaretia|. He always sincerely intends to stop. But he never does, and 
actually cannot. It is just that the idea of stopping and turning over a 
new leaf has, long ago, become an integral part of the smoking ritual. 
The thought of reform is an occasional opiate, which eases his downhill 
progress; one doubts whether he would decline so happily without it. 
No—it is not the case that Britain has an economic problem, which 
gives rise to persistent episodes of crisis, but will one day be cured bya 
supremely crafty government. The country has plenty of economic 
difficulties, of course, and each panic has particular causes of this kind. 
But fhe crisis, in the sense that interests us here—the long-drawn-out 
spiral of decline—arises from the ux state’s inability to resolve the 
problem. That incapacity is neither accidental, not itself curable by any 
of the stratagems which so tediously recur through the modern history 
of British politics. So it would, be more accurate to say that the nature 
of the state is the proximate cause of the British crisis. It is our con- 
stitution, our political and administrative system, and an associated 
penumbra of civil hegemony, powerful yet hard to define, which 
maintain society on its hopeless course. 


What is this nature? The subject is so well known that J need spend 
little time on it here. The unwritten constitution reposing sovereignty 
upon the Crown-in-parliament rather than the people; a two-party 
political order placing stability before democracy; an élite-controlled 
bureaucracy no one has ever been able to reconstruct; and a civil struc- 
ture exhibiting low individual mobility, high group deference, and 
prominent forms of ideological control like the monarchy and the 
famous British media. The term ‘system’ has had a bad press recently, 
because of the ultra-left usage denoting a baleful and omnipotent 
monster who has thought of everything. However, although far from 
omnipotent, there is a ‘system’ here in the sense that these elements do 
support one another unusually strongly, and have been remarkably 
slow to disintegrate. 


The resultant overall mixture is one of anachronism and strength. As 
I hinted earlier, the two things are inseparable. The ever-recurrent 
economic crisis is, by near-universal consent, caused by failure to 
‘modernize’ the industrial sector. This conventional view identifies 
weakness with backwardness. It deplores (in the language of the Hud- 
son Institute) such culpable failure to ‘re-orient British society to fit it 


for the high industrialism of the twentieth century’. But actually this 
blatant social archaism has its own strength, too. Furthermore, radical 
modernization would probably destroy that strength. It would drama- 
tically augment mobility, undermine traditional class-consciousness, 
make the old hierarchies unworkable, menace the comfortable sloth of 
everyday existence, alter the political party system, upset the City and 
the Treasury dreadfully ...and so on. 


Of course, such conservative strength actually conserves. The great 
majority of actors in UK politics depend upon this fact. They o// want 
Great Britain to catch up and (in the words of Sir Alan Cottrell, 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, a former chief scientific adviser 
to government) ‘have a second go at what it has failed so dismally to 
achieve during the past century: true regeneration of British industry, 
based on commercial policies, investment, technology, understanding 
leadership’.’ Well naturally, who has ever been able to carp at this 
objective. But wait a minute: not at any cost—not, for example, if ıt 
means letting a lot of French-type technocrats run the economy, 
instead of the Treasury, nor if it means compelling the City to direct 
investment into domestic industnes, comprehensivizing the Public 
Schools, turning Oxbridge into a Polytechnic, sacking most of White- 
hall, thoroughly annoying the United States and ceasing to be the 
‘good boy’ of the Western Alliance. The trouble 18 that any actual 
programme of crash ‘modernization’ is bound to mean things like this. 
It implies giving up a lot of the good, comfortable habits everyone 
depends on, as well as the notorious bad habits holding us back. These 
comfortable habits include the way we are ruled. In short, ‘moderniza- 
tion’ is not, and perhaps never has been, a merely economic strategy 
under uk conditions. It could only be enacted, as distinct from endlessly 
prospected, through what would really be a revolution. That is, a 
relatively radical upheaval in the state and the governing ethos. In the 
past it was only under the special and transient circumstances of war- 
time that anything like this was ever seriously attempted, particularly 
between 1940 and 1945.8 


A revolution, or a counter-revolution; 2 movement of the left, or of the 
right. One need not pre-judge this issue, when predicting that at some 
point 2 political break must occur, and a new régime must actually 
try to realize the content of all those modernization programmes. By 


7 “After the White Heat Cooled’, in The Times, Special Royal Jubilee Supplement, 5 
January 1977. 

* A fine example of the neurosis on display is provided by The Trares’s dramatic and 
quickly forgotten proposal of 5 December 1973: ‘Should We Invest £20,000 
million to Modernize British Industry ?’ After some prefatory humming and hawing 
on the otherwise admirable quality of British life, the argument was that “The 
problem of Britain is industrial’ and ıt ts ‘consistent failure on this front’ which has 
engendered the suspicion that we are all doomed to be ‘the wallflower of the world’. 
Not so: all we need is £20,000 million to do the trick. This could be got together by a 
wartime-style Bond issue. The great leap forward would then be consummated ‘in a 
spirit not of Napoleonic dream but of realism and flexibility’. Ah! But what does 
‘realtam and flexibiltty’ actually mean? These are of course code-words for the 
very Trwertah consensus, quality-of-life and all, which condemns all such notions to 
dreamland. Realism and flexibility defeated both the Wilsonian and Heathite 
formulae for radical modernrration, staged a grand ceremonial retum to office in 
1974, aod have reigned uninterruptedly ever since. 


‘break’ I mean that the change of route must be forced, by some 
novel combination of circumstances. It is inconceivable that it will be 
chosen through any agency of the existing system. Going back to the 
first of the two questions I started by posing: ‘where are we now?’ in 
the long descent to the real crisis, I believe that the conditions of 
such a break are now relatively imaginable. And I »s// prejudge the 
issue by suggesting that it is most likely to be of the right, rather than 
the left. Also, I believe (in relation to the second question I asked) that 
its form is more foreseeable than is usually thought. 


Ul 


‘A crisis is highly probable, given the stop-go policies 
and the gathering retreat mto increasingly ideological 
wishful-thmking of British policy discussion on the one 
band and the facts of life in the world economy on the 
other... I do not see how it can be overcome since no 
oac really wants to avoid it. Crisis is too useful for 
politicians and the so-called economists who toady no 
them in the hope of selling their own panaceas, to be 
given up so lightly. If the Briush government would 
surrender its sovercignty for, say, the next ten years, and 
let the government of Hong Kong administer the ur... 
the situation might possibly be straightened out.’ 
Harry G. Johnson, Criss ’75? 
(Institute of Economic Affairs, 1975) 


However, some farther development of our predictive model is needed 
first. I have suggested that we are discussing a society where, contrary 
to many received opinions, the political culture is all-important and 
economics—et least in the sense of industry—is secondary. The true 
purpose of that culture, manifested in what its leaders do as distinct 
from what they write down in their diaries, is self-preservation. 
Behind all the new resolutions is a kind of Venetian consensus, built 
around a number of familiar taboos and constraints. And this consensus 
has been erected agetass ‘modernization’ in precisely that sense trum- 
peted by a century of economic pundits and other apparent scourges of 
the status quo. But—it is bound to be objected—this awards a some- 
what mysterious character to the state. Marxists, especially, would be 
prompt to see the hand of Idealism at work. How can a system of 
hegemony be said to enjoy this degree of autonomy, if not outright 
independence, against the body of economic and social relations it 
stands on? 


In approaching this problem, let me draw attention to one outstanding 
recent analysis of the economic crisis. Stephen Blank has argued that, in 
any overview of these persistent failures and false starts, one remarkable 
fact stands out plainly: the domestic economy was consistently sacri- 
ficed to a variety of extersal factors. The repeated body-blows of “stop- 
go’ deflation were administered to UK industry in order to maintain 
‘Britain’s position’ vis-a-vis the outside world. What was that position? 
‘The function of international economic policy was to restore and 
enhance Britain’s role as a world power and, in particular, to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Commonwealth and Sterling systems (as well 
as the “special relationship” with the usa)’, comments Blank, and the 


core of that role was ‘the re-establishment of sterling as a general 
international currency and of London as an open financial market- 
place’.9 This aim was the consistent obsession of the state. It was upheld 
by the Treasury, with approval from the City, and with scarcely any 
critical opposition. This was the general strategy worked out by J. M. 
Keynes towards the end of the war, and implemented at Bretton Woods. 
Afterwards, finance capital did not have to fight to impose its view upon 
the state; its assumptions and world-view were, by and large, taken for 
granted inside the general tableau of the British great-power mentality. 
Britain had to stay great; this meant putting sterling first; that in turn 
implied balance-of-payments constraints and manhendling the industrial 
sector to fit. 


The tale has been told so often, and to the accompaniment of so much 
gnashing of teeth and futile rage, thet one hesitates even to mention it 
again. “Every single measure taken by British governments in the post- 
war period, whether Labour or Conservative, to spur exports... led to 
a curtailment of exports’, writes one typical commentator. “Every 
single one penalized the efficient and technologically advanced 
industries on which growth and exports depend. Sometimes these 
measures hurt the domestic economy more than they did at other times. 
But none of them produced permanent improvement in Butish inter- 
national accounts even though this was the sole aim of the policy.’10 
Still, we can see now what the goal of the vicious circle has been: 
preserving the ux’s place in the capitalist world, both politically and 
economically. This dominant aim bears an ancient and unfashionable 
title: imperialism. The ‘external’ strategy meant putting the Empire 
first, and it clearly made almost no difference to this attitude that there 
was less and less Empire to defend. What was left, at any given stage, 
was somehow always more important than the long-suffering industnal 
sector. Efforts to redress the balance, like Sir Stafford Cripps’s Economic 
Ministry after 1947, or George Brown’s Department of Economic 
Affairs after 1964, were weak and short-lived. After only a year or 80, 
Treasury mandanns could be heard scrunching their bones with 
discreet relish. 


Imperialism, therefore, in the sense of maintaining this special, 
outward-leaning equilibrium of the ux economy, has been the counter- 
part of that internal, conservative cohesion I referred to before. Not 
only do the various elements of our state support each other in that 
comfortable stagnation the critics have so deplored; they are all in 
their turn supported by this particular inclination of the economy. This 
is the material reality. It 1s for this reason that I believe a generally 
Marxist model of Britain’s condition is sufficient.11 But it has to be a 


ss ee 
’ Stephen Blank, “Britain: the problem of pluralistic stagnation’, In International 
Organization, Vol. 31, No. 4, Fall 1977, pp. 686-7. 

19 Peter Drucker, The Age of Discontinsity, London 1969. 

11 As long as over-abstraction is avoided. The main abstraction which has dogged 
analysis bere is the idea that the functioning of British society and State can be 
explained wholly (or even mainly) ın terms of the internal, mdustrial economy and 
its ‘relations of production’ (the class struggle). There is a theoretical error at work 
here: all state-forms are the product of some specific historical balance between these 
internal factors and the external relations unposed by the world-system of capitalism. 
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historical and specific model, one which takes in the /oggwe durée of 
British capitalist development—this means the longest in existence— 
and, above all, locates that development in wider context. One may 
then perceive that it is no Hegelian Geist which maintains the remark- 
able, entrenched authority of the British state. It is a set of equally 
remarkable entrenched interests which, because they have been in the 
saddle for generations, have assembled around themselves an unusually 
extensive and varied battery of political and civil hegemony. 


Some other recent work helps us gain insight into how this was 
achieved. In a brilliant article titled ‘Wealth, Elites and the Class 
Structure of Modern Britain’, W. D. Rubinstein argues that it is a 
fundamental mistake to overlook the internal contradictions of the 
capitalist class in modern ux development. One can get nowhere with a 
one-dimensional model of capitalism, above all in this case. ‘It is a 
logical fallacy’, he points out, ‘to infer from the central importance 
of industrial capitalism in the dialectical process the central importance 
of industrial capitalism for the bourgeoisie. The notion of the pre- 
eminent importance of industrialism and the Industrial Revolution has, 
moreover, affected our view of 19th century British history totally, and 
in so insidious a way as to be accepted virtually without thought.’!2 
In reality, one may more accurately read the history of later nineteenth- 
century Britain as first the containment, then the defeat, of industrialism 
by an older, more powerful and more political bourgeoisie. This was, 
of course, the southern, London-based élite, first mercantile and then 
financial in its interests, which during this epoch built up about itself 
what Rubinstein calls ‘its London-based associates of great influence 
in 20th century society, like the Civil Service and the professions—the 
familiar “Establishment” of fact and fiction.’ This strong hegemonic 
bloc then colonized and took over the growing state power of the 
Edwardian decade and afterwards. 


Consequently, the sinister mystery of ‘de-industrialization’ has fairly 
ancient but quite understandable roots.13 It lay in the ever more 
dominant interests of what became the most successful and politically 
crucial sector of Bntish capitalism: the City of London. By 1914 the 
nothern-based industrialists had been reduced to a subordinate role. 
It is in this quite secondary position that one may trace the origins of 
the extraordinarily feeble struggle they have put up against the policies 
imposed upon them.!4 The imperial interest made industrialism its 


But an extra, practical dimension of error im failing to see the United Kingdom’s 
exceptional dependence on such external relations. 

12 W, D. Rubinstein, ‘Wealth, Elites and the Class Structure of Modern Britain’, 
Past and Present, No. 76, August 1977, p. 126. 

13 For the last cheerful word on de-industrialization, see Ajit Smgh’s ‘ux Industry 
and the World Economy: a Case of De-industrialixation?’, in Cambridge Journal of 
Economics, Vol. L No. 2, June 1977: ‘All that one can say in general is that the struc- 
tural disequilibrium may be so deep-seated, and the economic and political environ- 
ment may be such, that in spite of the benefits of North Sea oil, it may not be possible 
to bring about the required modifications in the production system without funds- 
mental institutional changes.’ (p. 13.4) 

14 Here see Stephen Blank’s Industry and Government 1m Britain: the Federation of British 
Industries im Politics, 1945-67, Boston 1973, above all the section on “The Political 
Culture of British Industry’, pp. 201-9; also Graham Thompson, “The Relationship 


tributary. In this manner the only social class likely to fight effectively 
for ‘modernization’ has been neutered, over most of the period of 
Britain’s modern ‘crisis’ mythology. At approximately the same time— 
say between 1900 and 1918—both wings of the bourgeoisie enjoyed 
combined victory over the emerging political forces of the working 
class. This wider class struggle was institutionalized in the form of the 
new Labour Party. Through an able strategy of ‘social imperialism’ its 
leaders were persuaded of the soundness of constitution and parlia- 
ment, from their point of view; once inside the state, and exposed to its 
prodigious range of ideological influences, they found it impossible to 
get out.!5 


But there is no space here and now to expand too much on this theme. 
Suffice it to say there is a quite non-mystical explanation of the ‘anti- 
Ogburn cycle’, Great Britain’s peculiar resistance to change, or what 
Peter Jay used to call ‘Englanditis’. I doubt—for example—if British 
intellectuals are more irrecuperably Tory in instinct than those of any 
other society. A vociferous minority among them has always been 
outraged by the system; and in any case anti-technological humanism 
and pre-capitalist fantasy appear to be endemic in all capitalist states. 
However, it is certainly true that in Britain objective conditions have 
favoured a rather insouciant, romantic traditionalism on their part. As I 
suggested before in discussing literature, the same conditions have 
awarded real weight to such attitudes by locking them into a larger, 
more pervasive ideology which binds together the educational system, 
politics and the state. It is in this way that the distinctive ‘climate’ of 
modern British society was formed. While this can be called a ‘capitalist 
ideology’ in an almost uselessly vague way, it is much more important 
to recognize its specific nature: it is a mercantile, old-bourgeois 
Weltanschaxsag and not a neo-capitalist one. Many of its impulses are 
frankly hostile to ‘capitalist’ ideas in this narrower, more modern 
sense; and, of course, this is one important reason why the working 
class, which has its own motives for hatred of such factory-capitalist 
virtues, finds traditionalism palatable. 


I have no time either to say much about the history of British archaism. 
In a longer perspective it can be traced to the characteristics of the 
post-revolution mercantile state. In the more limited context of 
interest to us here, its founding moment was undoubtedly the contain- 
ment and curbing of the industrial revolution: at that point, the state 
chose a strategy of predominantly external development—the kind of 
imperialist consolidation most congenial to its inherited (and already 
quite ancient) structure. Set in comparative context, one may say it 
elected sof to separate itself more authontatively from civil society, 
and become the ‘interventionist’ guiding structure which the great 
majority of radical critics from Matthew Arnold onwards have pleaded 
for in vain. The cost of this strategy was a peculiarly de-centred 
development, and hence a peculiar dependence upon the wider frame- 





between the fmancial and industrial sectors m the United Kingdom economy’, 
Ecomenry and Society, Vol. 6, No. 5, August 1977. 

15 An important recent study of the origins of Labour’s mtegration into the State, 
taking up the seminal work of Bernard Semmel, is Robert J. Scally’s The Origras of the 
Lileyd Georgs Coalition: the Poditses of Social-Imrpersaliss 1900—1918, Princeton 1975. 


work of the capitalist world. Priority was given to overseas investment, 
and to the great complex of banking and other capital institutions 
which so effectively serviced world capitalism for so long. These had 
little concern for the lagging industrial economy, but an overwhelming 
interest in the state of world-wide trade and investment. So, therefore, 
did the British state. Since World War II especially, all its governments 
have suscribed to a uniform foreign-policy consensus which (as Blank 
says) effectively determined all the internal economic vicissitudes there 
was so much fuss about. There were periods of dispute between the 
parties over Europe, true; but they were fairly easily resolved, and 
nobody challenged the primary policy of adhesion to America’s 
definition of the new Free Trade world. 


Depictions of the coming Great Crisis have normally contained an 
image of the hard, cut-throat world of advanced industrialism—those 
conditions to which the British had either to adapt by modemization, 
or suffer some even worse fate like revolution. As a matter of fact, the 
UK ancien régime did not find world conditions all that distressing, until 
very recently. Notoriously, it benefited from victory in 1945, then from 
the post-war boom of the fifties—when most of the competitors were in 
no state to cut anyone’s throat—and afterwards established a tolerable 
place within the sustained growth of the sixties. This was an ever more 
dependent place, certainly. Yet as long as a general expansion was 
proceeding, ‘dependency’ was classified as sin only by the modernizing, 
industrial-minded pundits. They could complain that the British 
overseas-oriented economy was being confirmed in its parasitism by 
these conditions, and sinking back into the ruts of anachronism. But 
the spokesmen of the Establishment could reply, also quite correctly, 
that the really successful sector of British capitalism was flourishing 
anew and keeping the entire system afloat.16 


These were, surely, the general conditions referred to initially, the 
crisis which has been ever with us yet never truly critical. The industrial 
base fell farther and farther behind, its periodic troubles provoking 
ever wilder schemes for Great Leaps forward, and ever increasing 
cynicism when, inexorably, these faltered into 2 few nervous sideways 
steps. But it was kept in forward motion none the less, by the massive 
advance of the whole world economy. And as long as this was the case, 
the booming City sector could afford to ignore the problem. Once 
the spectre of white-hot technological revolution had been exorcised, 
the state too evolved normally. Social imperialism was pursued into the 


16 There have been efforts to justify the City’s dominance directly, and simply throw 
overboard the ‘economic problem’ of industry. The most recent and entertaining of 
these is Bernard D. Noealter’s Driteia: a Future that Works, London 1978. The London 
correspondent of Ths Washington Post is so fond of the Arcadian aspects of British 
decline that he sees the future of the West in them. Hence, he advocates a positive 
strategy of de-industrialization as an example to others rather than a grim waming: 
the transfer of resources from manufecturing ‘to those areas where Britain has the 
greatest comparative advantage’, like banking, insurance, English-language 
instruction, the staging of uniformed parades, crossword-puxiles, and so on. But I 
doubt if Noealter entirely believes his own attractive vision. Half of his concluding 
chapter (‘A Model of Sorts’) is devoted to a witty excoriation of British State secrecy, 
the legal system, and the supineness of press and parliament—those well-known 
inseparables of the English Arcady. 


last age of a shrunken Empire, as state expenditure and employment 
continued to mount. Right-wing critics found this growing top- 
heaviness of the state insupportable, and identified it as the newest 
cause of ‘Britain’s economic problem’.17 Outbursts of impotent rage 
like the one quoted above, or like those once associated with the present 
UK ambassador to the United States, were the common result. 


IV 


“Britain today suffers under the burden of three native 
curses: that of amateurism, that of “inner circle” secrecy, 
and that of snobbery. All three seem to debase both the 
quality of political life and the energy of economic 
activity. The unoreformed perliament is more then a 
symbol of these things; it helps to perpetuate them by 
the most effective of all forces ia politics and soclety— 
example. If parliament were reformed, the whole 
climate of expectations could change, much of the sweet 
fog we muddle through might Irft. . .’ 
Bernard Crick, The Reform of 
Parliament (1964) 


So far as the external force-field is concerned, things have begun to 
change since 1973. The global economy has sunk into stagnation. With 
its peculiar degree of dependence, Britain has begun to suffer much more 
severely than at any time since the thirties. From Bretton Woods up to 
the im rescue operation of 1976-7, she enjoyed a relatively complaisant 
international framework. But if the recession continues for years—the 
most widely held view at present—then this will disappear. The 
circumstances of her negotiated decay are on the way out. Should there 
actually be a relapse, even partial, into protectionist strategies among 
the main trading nations, then one may visualize conditions where the 
British state is compelled to undertake the salutary steps so many pro- 
phets have urged. This is crucial, of course. That type of redressement will 
only be contemplated by ¢his type of polity when it becomes not just 
inevitable—one might say it was always ‘inevitable’—but bitingly 
urgent. I argued previously thet it entails a political revolution, or 
counter-revolution. What signs are there of internal changes in this 
direction, to match the ominous trends externally ? 


The ‘sweet fog’ has lifted a bit, though not because of the reforms 
Bernard Crick hoped for. It has been dissipated by straightforward 
disenchantment. This creeping de-legitimization was expressed in 
moderate yet decided terms by Roy Jenkins, when he left Westminster 
to become President of the EEC Commission: “When all possible 
qualifications have been made, there can be no doubt that the British 





17 The book summing up this view of The Problem is W. Fltis and B. Bacon, 
Britain s Ecomemic Problem: Toe Few Producers, London 1976 (2nd edition with additions 
1978). ‘Our view of Britain’s crisis is to a startling extent similar to Quesnay’s 
account of the crisis of the Ancien in France’, note the authors in their 
Preface. Quesnay’s celebrated Tab/eaw iq of 1758 demonstrated the vicious 
economic circle of the old French State, which could only lead to eventual break- 
down. Eltis and Bacon substitute industry for agriculture in their version. Pushed to 
the limit, this analogy would situate the British dénouement in an uncomfortably 
far off 2007. 
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political system has failed adequately to promote the long-term inter- 
ests of the British people—not merely over the last twenty years, but 
over a much longer period. In my view there can also be no doubt that 
that failure has been due, not merely to obdurate circumstances, but 
to some features of our system of government and politics and to the 
conventions and assumptions which underpin it.’18 I know one must 
be cautious in taking prescriptions like these at their face value. There 
is a long history of useless thunder about Parliament, as there is about 
the economy. But it is the quiet certitude of Jenkins’s indictment which 
impresses, plus the fact of its coming from a party that produced 
so many resonant justifications of Constitutionalism in the recent 
past. 


In his more academic survey of the system, Dennis Kavanagh writes 
that every single one of the old text-book chestnuts about British 
politics is now exposed to question, if not to outright contradiction. ‘In 
contrast to much of the “what’s wrong with Britain” literature of the 
19608, which focused on the economy and society’, he says, ‘there is 
now more criticism of the political institutions, particularly the work- 
ings of the two-party system and the sovereignty of parliament... For 
the present, given the change from stability to instability, one should 
suspend assumptions about “politics as usual”’.’!9 There is, in short, far 
more realization now than at any time in the past that the nature of the 
state has something to do with the crisis. The sixties and early seventies 
saw both old parties wrestling with the decline, and both failing. Thus 
the party-system went into the long recession after 2 prolonged period 
of attrition and demoralization. Since 1974, 28 Kavanagh notes, nearly 
all its supposed rules and virtues have ceased to function. Sustained 
only by an uncertain parliamentary coalition, government has been 
almost wholly devoted to two defensive operations. That is, to com- 
bating the effects of the economic down-turn, mainly by classical 
deflationary policies; and to saving the political system itself, by 
conceding a degree of self-government to Scotland and Wales—the 
argument here being that if political separatism took stronger root in 
these countries, the old two-party machine would be permanently 
crippled. 


In his recent analysis of the crisis, Eric Hobsbawm maintained that the 
Scottish middle class’s loss of faith in the British state was the most 
serious single symptom of the new phase. What it means is that a 
growing part of a social class which played 2 most prominent part in the 
imperial history of that state has come to define its new attitude in one 
four-letter word: exit. Devolution is in one sense a liberal, accommo- 

dating measure. Yet what has been most striking, in the perspective of 
political decay, is that the great majority—including the majority who 
have trooped in and out of the House of Commons lobbies voting for 
it—do not believe in this liberalism. Few think that it is really likely to 
stop nationalism. Among the wider English public there is yawning 





18 “What's Wrong, and What Could be Set Right: Reflections after 29 Years in 
Parliament’, Ewcommter, February 1978. 

19 ‘New Bottles for Old Wines: Changing Assumptions about British Politics’, 
Parlvementary Affatrs, Vol. 31, No. 1, Winter 1978. 

29 See E. J. Hobsbawm, The Crist: and the Ontleek, London 1975. 


incomprehension and boredom with the subject. They merely see a 
parliament obsessed with the irrelevant, in the midst of deepening 
recession. 


At the same time as the Constitution itself is under mounting assault, 
there has arisen a new wave of resentment against the Civil Service. 
That older ‘what’s wrong’ critique to which Kavanagh refers saw the 
bureaucracy as corrupted by the Establishment’s general civil élitism. 
Partly in consequence of this, reform was started ten years ago. The 
purpose was to end for good what the Fulton Report (June 1968) 
called ‘the obsolete cult of the amateur’ in administration, and so build 
at least some of the sinews of an effective interventionist state. Had 
this been done it would have been a significant fruit of the sixties, even 
in the context of the all-round failure of Labour’s programme. But 
what actually happened In the last year we have been treated to a series 
of investigations on the subject, and their conclusions have been dole- 
fol and unanimous. It is not merely that nothing has been done: the 
process of reform has been systematically sabotaged, by a successful 
rearguard action of the Mandarins. And finally, almost twenty years 
after Lord Balogh’s famous battle-cry against the amcien régime, The 
Apotheosis of the Dilettante, a miserable White Paper put out by the 
present government has stated that, after all the fuss, there is really 
nothing to worry about. No change at the top, for the sempiternal 
reasons. As Peter Kellner concludes, the snag is that as the enraged 
critics “advance down this line of reasoning, it is not long before they 
start challenging some fairly substantial assumptions about class, 
education and culture in British society’.2! 


On the other hand, there has been a good deal of change lower down in 
the structure. This is perhaps no less ominous than the rigidity of the 
Mandarins. Petty corruption has become a fairly widespread and 
recognized phenomenon in certain areas of the civil service and police, 
during the same era. Widespread enough, at any rate, to be worth its 
own Royal Commission. This produced its due, balanced underestimate 
of the problem in July 1976, and has been duly censured for skating 
over the surface.22 Whatever the real dimensions are, it is certainly the 
case that public expectations have altered very noticeably. In particular 
regions like the North-East of England, South Wales, and West 
Scotland, it would not be exaggerated to say they have fallen to zero. 





11 See Peter Kellner, ‘A Failure to Reform’, The Ssonday Times, 19 March 1978. Last 
year Bruce Page and Isabel Hilton produced 2 stimulating longer study of the same 
failure in The Deihi Express (5—6 April 1977), while at the same time The Guardian 
ran a series, ‘The Whitehall Ascendancy’, reaching the same conclusion. Not long 
after that a sub-committee of the House of Commons Public Expenditure Committee 
(the English Committee) resoundingly confirmed all these verdicts. The recent 
White Paper is The Crys! Service: Govorxmont Observatrons, etc. House of Commons 535, 
March 1978. 

n See M. Pinto-Duschinsky, ‘Corruption in Britain’, a review of the Royal Commis- 
sion Report Stemdards of Conduct in Publie Life (Cond. 5524, July 1976), in Political 
Studies, Vol. 25, No. 2, June 1977. ‘The Commission considerably underestimated the 
problem and was mistaken in rejecting the proposed independent inspectorate’, 
wrote Pinto-Duschinsky. Royal Commissions for this sort of thing are a waste of time, 
he conchides (in more revolutionary vem), since such a culture of Insiders will never 
tolerate any mechanism of external review: They always believe that they can best 
repair leaks and malfunctions. 


Some years ago I wrote an account of the workings of the Labour 
Party, trying to explain how it had turned into a principal pillar of the 
old state, and J recently had occasion to re-read it with a view to another 
edition. What now struck me as most surprising about it is that it said 
absolutely nothing about Labour involvement in local government 
scandals, of the sort which has been weekly reading for years in Cardiff 
or Glasgow. That kind of thing simply failed to impinge upon our 
Hegelian reasonings in 1965. And (I sadly concluded) the task of 
re-writing about sds mode of ‘integration’ had become too big for 
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One must be cautious ın calculating the decay of such stalwart forces, 
I know. After all, the threatened collapse of winter 1974 was followed 
by a vigorous tri-partite restoration of consensus, and by Labour’s 
remarkable success in rallying the workers to an almost wholly 
conservative economic programme. Deepening cynicism about 
aspects of the state seemed to be counter-balanced by the mighty 
hysteria worked up around the Jubilee in 1977. Still, I think it can be 
said that political decline has become more evident in the present round 
of crisis: paralysis, loss of sovereignty, the threat of terntorial dis- 
integration, failure to reform and corruption are all distinctly more 
prominent than a decade ago. And there seems no more chance of 
curing this than of finally solving the economic problem. If so, then 
what is likely to come forth from the encounter of darkening recession 
and a wasting polity? Although no one can predict political gyrations 
exactly, I would have thought there could be little doubt as to the 
general form these will assume. Here, the ground is so well prepared, 
both by precedent and by constantly reiterated ideology, that a modest 
amount of straightforward prediction is in order. 


When compelled to, political systems change according to their own 
nature—or at least try to. Obviously, the ux polity must attempt 
restorative, essentially conservative change: however, ‘radical’ its 
short-term expedients, the firm underlying aim can only be return to 
the status quo. This might be said of any country coping with crisis, I 
know. But the particular dimension here relates to the anti-change 
syndrome in Britain. A society so sateastve/y conservationist in outlook 
must need correspondingly strong defences, or techniques of return. 
After all the very things mentioned above—empire and external 
dependency—were bound to expose Britain to the storms of this 
century, like the World Wars and the Great Depression. A state open 
to such external buffeting should, therefore, have evolved emergency 
techniques of preserving its internal hierarchy and stability. 


In fact, it does possess such resources: the grey side of its twentieth- 
century political story. Not the black side, because there has never 
been any risk of, for instance, military dictatorship or fascism. Yet 
there is a muddy, disreputable zone in between these extremes and the 
over-celebrated virtues of two-partyism. The United Kingdom state is 


D The essay referred to is ‘Anatomy of the Labour Party’, recently reprinted with 
oaly minor changes in Robin Blackburn (ed.) Resebetion and Chass Struggle: Readings ta 
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thoroughly at home there. It is even possible to argue that this és its 
real home, because—and this is merely a matter of record—the system 
has retreated into it each tme it has been under really major threat. 
More than that: from this ‘crisis’ experience ıt clearly drew new energy 
and authority, and was thus enabled to survive the relatively minor 
upsets of the calmer eras which intervened. This emergency formula is 
usually called ‘National Government’, the title worn by the nineteen- 
thirties version. However, the idea itself originated with Lloyd George 
in 1910, as a response to the imminent revolutionary crisis of that penod. 
His conception was simply an all-party coalition based on agreed 
objectives, which would enable the system to surmount an immediate 
menace; after which there could be a swift return to normal. Although 
not realized before 1914, it was fairly quickly implemented once the 
war had begun. That 1s, when it was grasped that the war would 
last a long time, and was posing crucial social and economic problems 
to the whole old order. 


The resultant Lloyd George coalition lasted from 1915 until 1922: it 
had evolved from a strictly wartime deal into a project for post-war 
reconstruction in the National Interest. So the model had established a 
peacetime validity. After the Great Crash and the failure of Mac- 
Donald’s Labour government, it was employed again, and this time it 
lasted for thirteen years, from 1932 until the end of the Second World 
War. During the ten years following 1935 there was no general election 
at all, although there was a major shift of government when Churchill 
assumed control. These governments were in office for a total of 
twenty-one years and one month. The total for straightforward 
Conservative rule is twenty-seven years and seven months. Labour 
lags a long way behind, as yet, with only nineteen years and six months 
(to March 1979). The winning Tory total, however, is due to their long 
tenure of office during the post-World War I boom: the thirteen years 
of relative non-crisis, having it so good, and so on. In terms of qalita- 
five significance or fatefulness, National Government has been the 
dominant mode. These periods when the normal functioning of the 
system was placed in abeyance ‘for the duration’, when the underlying 
consensus manifested itself as a sort of qualified one-party rule in the 
national interest—these have been the decisive, founding experiences. 
They are still constantly harked back to, in both popular psychology 
, and the rhetoric of politics. 


_ This is true above all of the war coalitions. Wartime furnished the ideal 


conditions for a form of externally-directed mobilization. Especially in 
the Second World War, there was a huge, spasmodic discharge of the 
energies usually screwed down by Britain’s social conservatism. This 
was revitalizing and yet safe. It increased the circulation and healed the 
festering wounds of the depression era, yet was directed outwards, and 
designed to validate the old ethos and class structure. This was the 
surrogate revolution Labour inherited in 1945—as many critics have 
noted, the war provided British Socialism with its only real opportunity 
of dramatic forward movement. But this overspill from the emergency 
period also circumscribed its motion, and ordained Labour’s failure. 
For there was never any chance of ‘National Unity’ being channelled 
into socialist construction. 


It is, surely, virtually certain that this formula will be attempted again. 
It is repeatedly appealed for each time clouds pile up or the pound falls, 
by a wide chorus of Establishment voices. A kind of magic attaches to 
it. It is the only available way of saving the system which looks both 
‘radical’ and yet romantic-conservative. It recalls wartime modes, and 
legitimates a nationalism more overt and sentimental than ordinary 
British conditions allow. 
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‘My sense of history suggests that any rightist teke-over 
in Britain will come, not through the agency of fescists, 
but by steady, vegetable pressures from within the State 
itself... This... will be presented in full colour to the 
British public, perhaps as the formation of a Nationaal 
Government in the public’s own interest.’ 

E. P. Thompson, “The Secret State 

within the State’ (New Statesman, 10 

November 1978) 


My own sense of history, as past controversies have shown, is not very 
close to Edward Thompson’s. Yet on this issue I find we are in close 
agreement. England’s foremost radical historian has amplified his view 
of the likely movement of contemporary history ın another place too, 
the forthright introduction to the State Research Collective’s 1978 
Review of Security and the State.24 Here he describes how recent events 
like the ludicrous 1978 ‘Secrets Trial’ show once again that ‘the ruling 
group within the State in Britain has a kind of arrogance about it 
which may be historically unique. It has a settled habit of power, a 
composure of power, inherited from generations of rule, renewed by 
imperial authority, and refreshed perennially from the springs of the 
best Public Schools. It is a group which does not bother, or need to 
bother, to get itself elected. It knows what “British interests” are, and 
defends these through every change of political weather... . It rules, 
unobtrusively, from within.’ In a great number of ways the operation 
of our State is quiet and genteel. But the implaceable corollary of such 
‘gentlemanly’ patterns—agreeable enough in their way, by contrast 
with heavier bureaucracies—is this: the survival of 2 Venetian patric- 
iate, secure, secretive, aloof, immovably committed to its own 
‘responsible’ power. 


A National Government is the apotheosis of such patrician responsi- 
bility. Men of all parties swallow their differences in the National 
Interest. But this interest is defined, inevitably, by these more perma- 
nent guardians of the State tradition. The ‘adversarial style’ of British 
parliamentarism (as it has come to be called by academic commentators) 
evaporates in the name of consensus; the plastic swords are put away 
for the time being, and for the sake of Salvation. The experts explain 
what steps must be taken, to avert disaster. But both the experts and 
the executors can only come from this same charmed circle of intellect 
and authority. There are historical examples of democracies abdicating 
power to an alternative force, during crises of this kind—the most 
recent, and relevant, being that of the French Fourth Republic in 1958. 


M London 1978 (a collection of the Collective’s Bulletins for 1977 and 1978). 


However, in the conditions of United Kingdom political life, there is no 
alternative; or rather, the ‘alternative’ is merely the abiding, inward 
reality of its State-history, advanced from the wings onto the forefront 
of the stage. 


There has been a good deal of puzzled discussion in recent times about 
the renowned ‘intelligence’ of the British ruling class. This revolves 
around the obvious question: how can such an ‘intelligent’, flexible, 
alert ruling group have presided so serenely over several generations of 
disasterr The perplexity arises from failure to see the special character 
of that intelligence. Intelligent it certainly was, and remains—but this 
has always been the calculating, conserving awareness of a patriciate, 
and not the innovating, constructive outlook of a rising class, a new 
movement rebuilding its world. It undoubtedly has sensitive antennae 
for disturbances to its basis, and a ready will to accommodate and 
compromise with forces it has learnt are here to stay. Long before 
Marcuse worried out the notion, it had perfected strategies of a contain- 
ing tolerance, spiritual disarmament and absorption. However, the 
limitations of this old imperial consciousness are its virtues. And this is 
why the puzzlement is mistaken. The profile of these limitations 
coincides with that of the long post-imperial Fall from Grace—the 
point being that, in the successive stages of the Fall, Britain’s rulers 
have encountered dilemmas ever more resistant to ‘intelligent’ 
compromise, reasonable accommodation, decent pragmatism (and so 
on). The rea/ dilemma of ‘modernization’ or ‘marrying one’s century’ (to 
use General de Gaulle’s famous phrase) demanded a different sort of 
intelligence and will altogether. And—as I indicated already above— 
it is simply an additional (and of course characteristic) trait of the Ux’s 
ruling Weltanschauung that the leaders developed early on the technique 
of talking abont new starts and amazing mutations of the national essence 
in order to stave off undertaking them. 


It is in this perspective that one may estimate the likely fate of any 
emergency coalition to come. It is bound to fail. The formula succeeded 
in wartime, and managed to keep the system going in the twenties and 
thirties, when there were still imperial reserves to be mobilized. Under 
both those conditions, the profound conservatism at its heart was 
compatible with a degree of forward movement and adaptation. How- 
ever, they are conditions which have disappeared. There will never be 
another imperial war, and the mr and zxc will not indefinitely cushion 
Britain’s fall. National Government régimes promise to be both radical 
and restorative; but the whole point of the crisis-conditions which have 
slowly accumulated over the past twenty years is that restoration is 
impossible. The actual undertaking of renovation has become inevi- 
table. One may put this contradiction even more widely. Almost all of 
modern Britain’s character—territonal, urban, administrative, cultural 
—derives from one key fact: it has been ruled, in astonishing contin- 
uity, by a homogeneous civil élite of a certain type. What the ‘crisis’ —at 
that deeper level I referred to at the beginning—really does is demar- 
cate, and undermine in stages, the distinctive limitations of this class. 
With all its amazing capacities of adaptive finesse, all its resilience and 
cultural power, it cannot change its historical skin. That is, it cannot 
replace its own state-form with another. Yet this is, unquestionably, 


what the break demands: a different sort of state. ‘Intelligence’ cannot 
provide this. And it is very difficult to see what can. 


The crux of the problem may be appreciated by turning to an out- 
standing recent analysis of the constitution. No study in modern times 
has given a more incisive portrait of its state than Nevil Johnson’s Is 
Search of the Constitution. I would recommend this book with particular 
warmth to those who believe that Marxists enjoy any monopoly of 
gloom and foreboding, in the field of British Studies. Though written 
from a political standpoint quite contrary to Thompson’s, or my own, 
it exposes the senile dementia of the old order more effectively than any 
of us have done. ‘My contention 1s’, Johnson begins grimly, ‘that the 
root of the trouble is now political, not economic and social: we have 
an old and tired political order under which it has proved increasingly 
difficult to solve serious economic and social problems.’25 Then, in one 
chapter after another, the patient’s shaking limbs and faltering faculties 
are laid out for inspection. ‘Pursuit of illusions’ is all he is good for 
nowadays. Keynesian-based ‘socialism’ led to the formation of a 
“static State’ where distributive equality took pnority over growth. The 
patrician administration of this stagnant polity bred a quietism of decay, 
beneath all the ‘febrile and pointless’ half-measures of successive 
governments. Parliament itself ‘has become a shadow’ of the nineteenth- 
century original, “teetering dangerously on the brink of discovering the 
truth about itself’ and dragging the House of Lords and an un- 
reformed electoral system into the age of the European Parliament. Yet 
without such self-discovery, the author admits there is small chance of 
constitutional reform, let alone the creation of a German-style Resdi- 
staat of the kind he admires. Both the customs of the élite and ‘the 
sentiments of the people towards government’ (the title of one of his 
chapters) act against it. 


None the less, when it comes down to recommending what ought to 
happen, even this most acerbic of critics relents. “The repair and re- 
shaping of an indispensable political framework is not, however, quite 
out of reach’, he insists, trying very hard not to be funereal. How could 
they be undertaken? Well, the best thing would be if ‘at some stage a 
government might be ready to entrust the review of a range of funda- 
mental constitutional questions to... an inquiry body’ with unrestric- 
ted terms of reference. It would be manned by people like Johnson 
himself or his colleagues from Nuffield College, Oxford, naturally. 
Such a Super-Royal Commission would carry out the vital task of 
political re-education, and nudge or entice Westminster bit by bit 
towards ‘a step-by-step yet coherent reform’. Thus, by a supreme act of 
sclf-transforming Intelligence, the old carriage would endow itself 
with a new motor and wheels. No historical-materialist grid is needed 
to locate this as an illusion—as, indeed, one of those illusions for which 
Johnson so shrewdly indicts the British Establishment in his own book. 
And the point is, surely, that beyond the inevitable palliative phase of a 
National Government it will not be intelligence but stupidity that calls 
the tune. Our ancien régime has negotiated its own decline ably enough; 
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no régime negotiates its own foundering, or transformation. These are 
things it backs into, when the traditional antennae and modes of 
control fail completely. And—just because it has given 2 semblance of 
perennial omnicompetence for so long—the old state’s failure is likely 
to be all the more total, and totally unintelligent. 


In this sense, then, what one ought to be looking out for in the con- 
temporary UK scene is not the subtle new formulae secreted at Oxbridge, 
but the idiocies on offer far lower down. It is down among the hacks, 
vulgarians, brash careerists and loud renegades that the new sdea-forza 
is probably gestating. Here, in the strata traditionally marginalized 
and condescended to by the patricians, one is more likely to discern a 
few clues to the future. After all, they have played a prominent part 
in the modern politics of many other countries. In certain conditions 
they could come into their own even in England. Let me add at once (to 
answer a possible accusation of double standards) that in my own 
country, Scotland, they have already made palpable progress towards 
some sort of power; and this has been invigorating as well as osky. 


I do not want here to embark on a survey of the prospective bestiarinm 
of English politics in the nineteen eighties. There are suitable varieties 
of daftness on both Left and Right. But—as one would expect—those 
on the Right are currently more vociferous, influential and jubilant. 
Benefiting from the broader international climate of philosophical 
reaction and anti-collectivist humbug, they have acquired a fair pur- 
chase on the media and ‘public opinion’ as exemplified by newspaper 
editorials and publishing lists. Given the inert strength of the old order 
(and especially of the Labour Party), they have not yet penetrated far 
into practical politics. Official Toryism has shifted in their direction, 
true, under the inspiration of Margaret Thatcher. But repeated past 
history hes shown what a gap may still remain between ideological 
rhetoric of this kind and its translation into power. Stll, they are a lot 
closer to access to the possibi/sty of power than their enemies on the far 
Left. And if it remains difficult to imagine just how, in English con- 
ditions, they could do the trick, this in turn derives from another 
significant absence. Two things have been precluded from the normal 
course of peacetime politics by the very style of Establishment politics: 
populist nationalism, and (normally linked to it) a populist, anti- 
system style of political leadership. Again, these are quite 

animals ın many other lands (notably in the usa). And all one is really 
trying to imagine is a post-crisis Britain, or England, where they have 
become abruptly naturalized, with a correspondingly great sense of 
novelty. 


In this connection, it is salutary to recall the Powell adventure. No one 
was more evidently (and self-consciously) marked out to swing politics 
onto a new course than he. There has been no more relentless critic of 
both main parties, no fiercer adversary of Establishment liberalism 
and self-deception. No would-be Tribune has enjoyed half as much 
popularity, or employed half his skill in the exploitation of racism and 
other festering resentments. And yet—without dismissing someone 
who is still a force—one is forced to register the failure of his essential 
mission so far. Why was this? 


ral 


It was already clear some years ago that there were serious obstacles in 
the Messiah’s path. I made an effort to work out just what they were 
at that time, and later elaborated the argument in The Break-ap of 
Britatn:26 there are objective constraints on that sort of mobilization 
in English political culture, associated with both the imperialist 
inheritance and the patrician stranglehold; moreover, Powell has 
remained too addicted to pure J/aissey faire capitalism and the semi- 
sacred taboos of Westminster parliamentarism. These judgements still 
appear right to me, and indeed they are repeated in his own way by 
the author of the most serious study of Powellism yet published, 
Douglas Schoen’s Esoch Powell and the Powellites. For instance, Schoen 
underlines how ‘another significant reason why Powell has not been 
more of a force ...is that the population by and large does not share 
his concern over parliamentary sovereignty and the more general issue 
of UK nationalism. Except when they have been directly threatened (as 
in war), the English public has never been suscepuble to mobilization 
over questions of sovereignty and nationhood 1n the way the Americans 
have.’2? However, Schoen adds something which I had not perceived 
at all. Powell has always thought that some sort of mass upsurge of 
public opinion would ‘catapult him into leadership’ (in Schoen’s 
phrase), most probably through the Conservative Party’s conversion to 
his ideas. And he has also believed that personal charisma alone would 
solicit such energies—as expressed in speeches, electoral pronounce- 
ments, and his lone crusader’s drama of renunciation and prophecy. As 
a result, he has never undertaken real political organization, or allowed 
it to be done for him (although many offers have been made). Afraid 
that a Powellite Party would be crushed and eliminated by the system 
(like past ‘new parties’), he has stuck to a strategy of take-over from 


This failure (I can now see) is as important and revealing as any 
other. It is by no means obvious that a Powellite movement would 
have shared the fate of other new departures in British organized 
politics. Yet instead of that, Powell chose to join the Ulster Unionists. 
Although vociferously pro-British, this party belongs to the alien 
logic of Irish political life and (given dominant ux popular attitudes 
on Ireland) represents a hopeless practical platform for his message. 
He seems to regard presence in the House of Commons as vital to that 
message. In fact, he may be the one figure in recent British politics who 
could have dispensed with the sacred Imwprimatwr, and conducted an 
effective anti-system mobilization from without. Reflection on this 
crucial failure may help us estimate just where the ‘crisis’ is, politically 
speaking. It should cause us to be distinctly less complacent about those 
‘objective’ barriers to a new, Gaullist-style English nationalism. They 
are there all right. But we do not really know how high they are, for 
the simple reason that as yet nobody has seriously tried to build a 
political vehicle capable of crashing them. The National Front—an 
extreme right-wing racist movement active in and around immigrant 
ghettos—is almost certainly set open to that kind of evolution. My own 
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guess (but it can be no more than this, even with Schoen’s careful 
analysis in mind) is that if Powell had taken such a path, he would have 
found the going very difficult, but far from impossible. And the very 
existence of the new movement would have seriously hastened all those 
trends towards disintegration listed above. 


Hence, one may very well imagine that Powell is only a precursor of 
some more emphatic national—populist leader of the nineteen-eighties— 
of another Messiah less closely tied to the old régime, less ‘principled’ 
and more unscrupulous, more politically innovative and adventurous. 
A transitional National Government might open the door to him, both 
by its general incompetence and its destructive effect on the cohesion of 
the old parties. That effect would be much worse than the exercise of 
the thirties (which none the less gravely damaged the Labour Party for 
most of the decade). And the resulting movement would be far more 
massive than Oswald Mosley’s attempt to invent a British variety of. 
fascism. It would ‘normalize’ ux politics with 2 vengeance (whether 
one takes the usa or Continental Europe as the reference-point). And 
this would be se crisis, at last] 


VI 


‘Sterling must itself, ın due course, become once again 
convertible. For, without this, London must necessarily 
lose its international position, and the arrangements... 
of the Sterling Area would fall to pleces. To suppose 
that 2 system of bilateral and barter agreements, with no 
one who owns sterling knowing just what he can do 
with it—to suppose that this is the best way of encour- 
aging the Dominions to centre their financial systems on 
Loadon, seems to me pretty near freaxy. As a technique 
of Little Englandism, adopted as a last resort when all 
elec has failed us, with this small country driven to 
autarchy, keeping itself to itself in a harsh and un 
friendly world, it might make more sense. But those who 
talk this way...can have very little idea of how this 
Empire has grown up or by what means it can be 
sustained ...’ 


J. M. Keynes, speech in the debate on 
the foundation of the Intemational 


Monetary Fund (House of Lords, 25 
May 1944) 


So said the acme of the old ruling-class Intelligence, thirty-five years 
ago. There is not much in the fate of his nation since that did not lie 
implicit in those words. The primacy of the ‘international position’ and 
its sterling accompaniment (which meant the secondary place of 
domestic industry, and ultimate de-industrialization); City dominance ` 
over the rest of UK capitalism (which entailed Treasury control of 
economic policy); a foreign policy based upon being the ‘good boy’ of 
the new Atlantic world (a pre-requisite of the ‘special relationship’, and 
special protection under the American wing)... and so on. 


If the magician of Bretton Woods could be wafted back to us today on 
some suitably well-padded cloud, what would he think of the Crisis? 
Other contributors have explained the disappearance of his economic 
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world, with an abundance of illustration and commentary. Most of the 
external conditions of his imperial-survival strategy have gone. So has 
the Empire itself. In spite of a tenacious rear-guard action, the City has 
been edged farther and farther away from that nodal position he 
thought essential. We are in the decade of the sliding dollar, and on the 
edge of a European Monetary Union which cannot fail to challenge its 
hegemony in the next decade, regardless of what London and sterling 
do. I think he would be astonished that ‘frenzy’ had not struck us long 
ere now. Nearly all else Sas failed us. His insurance policies have served 
the old State well, admittedly; but there is small chance of the world 
being /ess “harsh and unfriendly’ in the coming decade. So why have the 
English been so long in resorting to the techniques of ‘Little England- 
ism’? Since Keynes was a genuine political economist in the old 
tradition, he would presumably turn to look for the political explana- 
tion. And here, quite a few shocks would await him. 


The first, immediate one is very simple. He would be unable to buy a 
copy of The Times newspaper. The ineffable house-magazine of his élite 
has vanished, in a final flurry of editorial trumpetings about the Crisis 
and its Rational Solution. Keynes was as susceptible to its tedium and 
pomposity as any other reader. Although he was too clever to fall for 
journalistic frothings on ‘England is not England without The Times’, 
nobody would comprehend more accurately than he how patrician, 
Established England is indeed no more itself without this organ. There 
is (at the time of writing) real uncertainty about whether, or when, its 
Canadian propriator will authorize its resurrection. Only one other fact 
might inflict a more chilling sensation on the shade: he would not 
be able to relax with his favourite weekly on Friday, either. The 
Literary Supplement bas gone down with the rest of the ship. Hovering 
in the ghostly foyers of the new Times building in Grays Inn Road, he 
would take only a few seconds to grasp the dilemma. A management 
of unbending incompetence, fumbling with ‘modernization’ techniques 
in a last desperate effort to break even; floors full of unusable high 
technology imported from California; a mutinous work-force steeped 
in imperialist corruption and malpractice, prepared to struggle ‘to 
the end’ for the old customs. So here the ‘crisis’ is not merely prospected. 
It is happening. And the best newspaper in Great Britain, The Suaday 
Times, bas been washed down the drain alongside the Thunderer’s 
Court Circular, Bernard Levin, and the Letter Page where appeals fora 
National Government are habitually launched. 


Picking up The Gwerdian and The Daily Telegraph for background on the 
political situation, a second frightful blow would fall. For they, along 
with the rest of the press and media, are devoting every available 
column-inch to scandalous ‘revelations’ about the former leader of the 
Liberal Party. Little in the sexual detail of these escapades would 
surprise Keynes. Norman Scotts and gentlemanly deviations were 
familiar in his circle. However, the fact that they now stand exposed to 
mass ridicule would deeply dismay him. What a deteriomtion in 
civilized standards! The allegations that a Leader of his old Party had 
to resort to hiring murderers to keep the whole thing quiet would—it 
goes without saying—more than dismay him. 


Liberalism must be in bad odour, and bed shape, he might conclude. 
However, it would take him some time with old friends like The 
Spectator and The Observer to grasp just how bad. Jeremy Thorpe’s 
vicissitudes alone gave no hint of the wave of asphyxiative reaction 
drenching the country. Reaction against what? An ectoplasmic ghoul 
called ‘collectivism’ or ‘socialism’ is usually pilloned in these fulmina- 

tions; however—since there were few signs of tiumphant Bolshevism 
in Grays Inn Road—one would have to conclude that the British 
interventionist state is what they are talking about. I doubt if Keynes 
would have liked many aspects of the Labounte mixed economy which 
arose after his death. But he wes one of its principal architects, and 
would certainly have preferred it to his recollection of the twenties and 
thirties. So we must picture him more than mildly depressed at this 
feverish onslaught, especially at the pitying tone it so often adopts. 
Poor Keynes, he meant well; what a shame that sort of thing never 
works. 


The notions returning to fashion would remind him in numbing detail 
of the old fetishes of the twenties. The truculent skeleton of /eissex-faire 
has sprung out of the tomb, and parades the leader-pages of the financial 
press. Old enemies like Friedrich von Hayek have become celebrities, 
crowing over the end of the Keynesian Era and the return to Sanity. 
Keynes and Beveridge thought thet a responsible, social extension of 
Liberalism was the cure for the ills of /sisseg-faire; now, a stiff dose of 
pure Capitalism is seen as the cure for social democracy. The abstract 
lunacies of Monetarism have turned into comfortable clichés, soothingly 
advanced as the ‘sensible’ recipe for crisis, low productivity, inflation, 


and everything else. 


More awful yet has been the party-political destiny of Liberalism. 
Though it ceased to dominate parliament directly after the First World 
War, the Liberal tradition remained vital. It changed parties, but 
gained new authority. Through his influence, and under the brand- 
name of ‘Socialism’, it furnished the Labour Party with a reforming 
credo. In this grand enterprise the intelligent elements of the patrician 
élite discovered a new life. Capitalism was saved and improved from 
above, even if 2 lot of the pressure had come from below. Now, 
with a return to world slump and the end of the Welfare State com- 
promise signalled in every editorial, should not the great tradition once 
more tise to the challenge? Could not Liberalism, and the Liberal Party 
that has survived in spite of everything, formulate some fresh radical 
approach? A second Gessral Theory is hard to imagine, perhaps. But 
even without that, could not the system be saved and built up again, 
by a new questioning of orthodoxies and a farther generation of 
practical, piece-meal reforms? People said in the Thirties that the old 
tree was exhausted, and were wrong. Might not the new chorus of 
reactionaries be equally mistaken? 


With the best will in the world, I believe that the revenant would see 
nothing but darkness here. He has returned to an England governed 
by a Labour administration of the most overwhelming, unmitigated 
conservatism. Barbara Castle, until recently a leading Cabinet minister, 
has been honest enough to admit that it has pursued policies indis- 


tinguishable from those ofa National Governmentled by genuine Tories. 
No effort is required to conceive what Keynes would have thought of 
Sir Harold Wilson’s later antics, or of an unemployment rate rising 
towards thirties levels, or of the conjunction of the two. But he should 
be more dispirited still at the news that, for over a year, the Liberal 
Party had shed all semblance of an alternative approach and propped 
the régime up ‘in the national interest’. Thus, it had died politically 
even before Thorpe’s alleged culpable secrets tumbled out of the closet. 
Grimond and Thorpe had stood out, at least, for reform of the Constitu- 
tion and Parliament; the Steel party stands only for Responsible Modere- 
tion, with an alms-bowl perpetually extended for whatever crusts of 
reform the National Interest may allow. 


Hence, Liberalism has decayed into a formula for creeping National 
Government. The lugubrious little coalition of 1977-8 was like an 
unevowed rehearsal of the next round; so (we must hope) was its 
failure, and the recent collapse in Liberal support. The centre has no 
hope of holding—tet alone of reconstructing the drifting hulk. Up at 
the great shade’s old university, the Cambridge Group has consecrated 
itself to frenzy and Little Englandism: the vision of an embattled 
socialist economy destroying all that is left of the old international 
position, quite unaware this may also mean doing away with the old 
State (including its Labour Party). On the Right, he sees an army of 
remorseless logicians who (as he once wrote of Hayek) have started 
with a mistake and ended up in Bedlam: they intend taking us all there 
in 1979. By now, Keynes would have seen enough. I doubt very much 
whether he would want to stay around and witness the next round of 
the British Crisis. 
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Goran Therborn 


The Travail of Latin American 
Democracy 


The shifting complexity of Latin American politics baffes the observer, frustrates 
the theoretician and challenges both the committed endurance and the tactical 
subtlety of the revolutionary. Continent of military coups and dictators—but also 
of (male) bourgeois democracies as old or even older than some West European 
or North American ones. Countries ruled by unified oligarchies, yet often rent by 
long inter-bourgeois civil wars (Colombia, for example, as little as twenty-five or 
thirty years ago). Highly inegalitarian, status-conscious societies—one of which 
could nevertheless be presided over for decades by an illiterate mestizo caudillo, 
who had made his career as a twenty-two-year-old leader of armed peasant 
bands (Rafael Carrera in Guatemala, 1838—65); and where one of the most exclu- 
sive symbols of status was destroyed by the masses at the incitement of a presi- 
dent devoted to the development of capitalism (the sacking of the Jockey Club in 
Buenos Aires by Peronists in 1954). Continent of permanent violence against— 
and recurrent massacres of—workers and peasants, which has also seen the first 
Communist government ministers (Cuba in 1942) and the first elected Marxist 


government (Chile in 1970) in capitalist national history. Ruling classes of 
an extreme narrow-mindedness and cruelty, yet presenting probably the 
only case where a distinguished sector of a bourgeoisie openly co- 
operated with Communists at the height of the Cold War (the prominent 
entrepreneurs in the final cabinet of Arbenz in Guatemala!). Dependent 
countries with, in most cases, much more local control over the means of 
production than Canada. Régimes of massive anti-popular repression 
confronting mainly non-revolutionary popular classes. The two socio- 
economically most developed countries (Argentina and Uruguay) 
suffering two of the most ferocious and backward dictatorships. 


Whether a “Marxist theory of the state’ exists or not,? it seems clear that 
what an understanding of Latin American politics requires from 
historical materialists is not a purely reflexive discourse on the capitalist, 
post-colonial, dependent or whatever-you-want-to-call-it state, but 
research into the relationships between social structures, class struggles 
and political forms.* The empirical record has to be collected and clarified 
before ıt can be interpreted, concepts have to be questioned before being 
superimposed, theories have to be hammered out on the anvil of research 
rather than proclaimed in serene seclusion. Hopefully, such analyses will 
have some pertinence to political practice; but ata typewriter on the other 
side of the Atlantic, one had better refrain from handing out ‘practical 


conclusions’. 
A Latin American Paradox 


But why approach the complexity of Latin American politics from the 
particular angle of formal democracy—designating a type of government 
determined by universal and equal suffrage exercised ın elections free 
from state proscription of candidacies, intimidation or fraud? After all, in 
the rather rare instances where and when democracy in this sense has 
existed in Latin America, ıt has made little difference to the ongoing 
exploitation, underdevelopment, misery and social violence. Several 
answers might be offered. One would simply refer to an order of 
exposition. The present work forms part of a larger study on the various 
forms assumed by capitalist régimes, treating both developed and 





* Arbenx’s Minister of Agriculture was a landowner, his Minister of the Economy was an 
mdustrialist, his Foreign Minister belonged to one of the economically dominant families of 
the country True, in the last penod of external pressure and internal radicalization these 
people represented a shrinking mmonty of their class. E. Torres-Rivas, ‘La caida de Arbenz 
y los contranempos de le revolucién burguesa’, Historsa_y Soctedad No. 15 (México 1977), 
p joa 

* After a decade of rather intensive Marxist work on the state, both theoretical and 
empinecal, Althusser asserted at the Mantfesto conference oa ‘post-revolutionary societies’ 
(Venice, November 1977) that ‘there does not rasli exist any Manust theory of the state’ 
The ‘reality’ emphasred here by Althusser 1s that of the classical texts of Marx and Lenin, 
where no developed theory of the state can be found. The proceedings of the conference. 
published under the title Peere e oppesryreme sells smid pest-rrvehrnemare, are duc to appear in 
English shortly An English translation of Althusser’s intervention appeared m Maerxisw 
Today, July 1978 

> An overview of this type of Irterature is provided in W. Ziemann and M. Lanzendorfer, 
‘The State in Peripheral Socseties’  Secsaliss Ragester, Londoa 1977. Its positive aspect, of 
course, is that it confronts the necessary task of liberating Marxism from tts historical 
Eurocentrism. 
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underdeveloped capitalism ;‘ a subsequent part will deal with roads to 
dictatorship—a problem naturally predominant in current Latin 
American political research. The perspective taken here might also be 
interpreted as pertaining to a particular political conjuncture, in which 
democracy has become the main banner around which broad popular 
resistance rallies in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 
elsewhere, after the defeats of the attempted revolutions of the nineteen 
sixties. However, no critique of arms is intended here. It is simply the case 
that an examination of Latin American politics from the standpoint of 
formal democracy provides some important insights that have hitherto 
been largely neglected. 


At first sight, the exceptionality of democracy in Latin America is hardly 
surprising. After all, how could a tiny, privileged minonty possibly be 
expected to govern in democratic forms? Indeed, if anything, it is the 
existence of democratic government even in the countries of advanced 
capitalism which is 2 paradox. It is, moreover, notorious that the two 
main factors which explain this paradox—the organized strength of the 
working class and the labour movement (in some cases allied to a strong 
petty bourgeoisie); the privileged conjunctures provided by modern 
wars of national mobilization—are respectively, weak and absent in Latin 
America.’ Upon further reflection, however, the travail of Latin Ameri- 
can bourgeois democracy does nevertheless turn out to be somewhat 
perplexing. We find the following constellation. 


1. Democratic or exclusivist-democratic constitutions were imported 
very early from the most advanced countries of North America and 
Western Europe—Mexico constitutionalizing a government based on 
universal and equal male suffrage in 1857, Panama in 1904, Argentina in 
1912. 


2. Much greater possibilities exist than in Western Europe and North 
America for maintaining tight social domination ın democratic legal 
forms. This is due above all to the existence of huge captive rural 
populations dependent upon local big landowners. In addition, as the us 
experience shows, a massive urban immigration can rather easily be 
integrated into a clientelistic system structured by political ‘machines’. 


3. The Latin American working class is sometimes very combative, it 1s 
true; but it 1s in most cases relatively small and isolated, only rarely 
successful in itself creating stable autonomous unions and parties of any 
size. The peasantry is generally subdued, capable of large-scale 
independent actions only in a few exceptional cases—for instance, briefly 
in Bolivia in 1899 or during the Mexican revolution—and even then only 


+ A first part was published in xix No. 103 (May-June 1977): “The Rule of Caprtal and the 
Rise of Democracy’, dealing with the seventeen most central capitalist countries. 

* The histonography of Latin American Iebour has not yet produced any works in scope and 
depth comparable to the best works on the European and North American working chass 
and labour movement. For one recent overview, sce H. Spalding Jr, Orpamcred Labor m 
Late Amerwa, New York 1977. 


in the context of a fierce inter-bourgeois struggle ê In short, a continent 
with a ruling class confronted with little serious threat from below— 
whether by peasant or worker insurrection or at the polls by workers’ or 
peasants’ parties. Only in two countries have working-class parties ever 


got even a third of the vote: Chile, and Peru in the Constituent Assembly 
elections of 1978. 


4. Nevertheless, the continent has a dismal record of endless coups d’état 
and cruel dictatorships. And these putsches have all, with the single 
exception of the Chilean coup of 1973, been directed against governments 
devoted to the maintenance and development of capitalism. To be sure, 
serious working-class threats have often been perceived. Yet 1s it not the 
case that even a democratic bourgeois state has formidable means of 
repression at its disposal? The Venezuelan state in the mid-sixties 
successfully coped with attempts at armed insurrecuon while preserving 
democracy for the different currents of the bourgeoisie. And even in the 
case of Chile, there was a possible legal road to counter-revolution: just 
before the coup, Allende and the majority of the Unidad Popular 
prepared a referendum and were ready to step down if they lost—which 
in the chaotic crisis situation of the autumn of 1973 was not unlikely. 


Thus ın the cold light of the facts, with a sober Marxist awareness of the 
possibilities of social domination within democratic forms, the 
predominant, conventional left-wing problematic of Latin American 
politics breaks down and has to be displaced. The prevalence of dictatorships 
and large-scale stolent repression 1s, first of all, a manifestation of the failure of the 
Latin American bourgeoisie to establish democracy for itself, and not primarily of 
tts failure to contain the popular classes by otber means than open state terror. 


But does this then mean that class analysis of Latin American politics 
should be jettisoned? That even if the evolutionist ‘modernization’ 
theories are finally discredited by the recent bloody events ın the most 
urban, literate and ‘middle-class’ societies, Lke Uruguay and Argentina, 
we should content ourselves with explanations in terms of culture, , 
personalities, elites, interest groups, etc? This would be tantamount to 
looking only at the actors on the political scene, their costumes, 
performances, entries and exits, without knowing or even trying to 
understand what play is being acted. The play which ıs on in Latin 
America 1s capital accumulation, inserted in an international system: a 
brutal reality ungraspable in the pious or hypocritical liberal euphemisms 
of exchange, industrialization, development. Metaphors aside, the 
caudillos, juntas, demagogues, honest and corrupt politicians, bureau- 
crats, technocrats and torturers, together with the peoples they are 


€ The desperate Salwadorean upnsing in early 1942, 10 the midst of Depression misery, was 
probably k provocation by the dictator Hernández Martinez to consolidate his recent coup 
d'état It was crushed in one of the bloodiest massacres ın the world history of bourgeois 
class struggle. The number of deaths within a few weeks 1s reported as twenty or thirty 
thousand, which in a country of one and half million means between 1 and 2 per cent of the 
total population. These events have shaped Salvadorean history ever since. An academic 
overview of El Salvador in the early thirties ıs given by A Marroquin, ‘Estudio sobre la 
crisis de los años treinta er El Salvador’, in P Gomrdlez Casanova (ed ), América Latrua em jas 
aides trimta, M&1co 1977 A good account of the little-known (outside the country) Indian 
upmsings ın the beralconservatrve avil war in Bolivia provided by P Gonralex 
Casanova, Impersalsare y eheractés ea Amtrica Laima, MExico 1978, pp 75 


governing, are all part of an ongoing historical capitalist process. Only if 
they are seen in this way can an answer be given to the question: whither 
are the leaders taking the led? Class, in the historical materialist sense, is a 
concept designating not a homogeneous, self-conscious group of people 
with a similar economic position, but the acting human supports of 
particular relations and forces of production. Hence, 1f capitalist relations 
and forces of production make sense of Latin American history, so too 
must class, as an analytical tool for structuring and patterning the 
bewildenng universe of political events. The challenge to Marxists is to 
establish the long, complex chain of determinations of individuals, 
groups and their actions by the class struggle, in the given set of relations 
and forces of production. The present essay is, of course, only a very 
modest contribution to this great task.’ 


The Record—I. The Democracies 


In keeping with the methodological rule of systematic coverage, I shall 
refrain from ruminations on ‘Latin America’ based only on a few selected 
‘important’ cases. However, to establish a systematic empirical record of 
governmental forms is a very hazardous task, particularly for a non- 
specialist comparativist. The monographic studies available are very 
uneven, both in quality and in geographical distribution. The more 
directly accessible primary data of constitutions or electoral rules and 
statistics are often unreliable, due to the frequency of fraud, intimidation 
and special institutional arrangements. The extent and importance of the 
latter are, of course, notoriously difficult to verify and evaluate. The 
reader, therefore, will have to allow for a certain margin of error and 
arbitrariness, the location of which I will at least try to indicate. 


Of the twenty Latin American states, the (seven or) eight listed below 
have had at least two successive male-democratic presidential elections. 
(Given the executive predominance everywhere except in Chile 
1891-1925, presidential elections are the crucial ones.) The years given 
for each country refer to such elections, where they have in fact been 
democratic. i 


Arpenima: 1916—28, 1946, (1951), 1973. 
The so-called Sáenz Peña Law of 1912 established effective universal male 
suffrage, first applied ın presidential elections in 1916. However, in 1914 


"T The present study 1s based on information collected dunng a three-moath visit to Latin 
America in the spring of 1978, and oo library research in vacous parts of the world. I em 
particularly grateful tothe co-operative hospitality of the directors of crara» in So Paolo 
and FLACSO in Mextco: Fernando Henrique Cardoso and René Zavaleta, respectively. Of 
all the people who have helped me with their knowledge and their cntical comments, three 
others should be specially mentioned in gratitude’ Atilio Borén at FLACSO, Paul Singer at 
CEBRA? and Edelberto Torres-Rrvas m San José, Costa Rica I have also benefitted from 
emtical comments on a first draft by Perry Anderson of Nix and by Susan Eckstein of Boston 
University. Together with others who have assisted me, colleagues and students of FLAC#O 
in parucular, they have contributed to whatever that is positive I may have achieved, but 
bear no responsibility for my possible mistakes. The article was essentially written between 
July and September 1978, although it was posmble to make a few additions up to January 
1979 

In general, references below will be given only to specific possibly controveratal statements 
Constitutions have consistently been used as a prmary source As for the general 
background assumed, the following works are amoag the most useful as an mtroduction to 


§3 per cent of all adult males were foreigners with no political rights.® In 
fact, Peron—ain 1946, 1951 and 1973—18 the only Argentinian president 
to have emerged from elections in which the majority of the population 
(or in 1946 of the male population) has participated.” The 1951 elections 
took place during a state of siege, and the opposition was constantly 
harassed, though Perón would probably have won comfortably anyway. 
Five years earlier, Peronista bullies benefited from the benevolent 
passivity of the police, but the elections themselves were apparently fair. 


Bolia: 1956—60. 

The 1952 revolution instituted universal suffrage, which was applied in 
reasonably free elections in 1956 and 1960, these were heavily dominated 
by the government party MNR, but there was considerable room for other 
candidates to manoeuvre. 


Colombia: 1938—46, Gee. 1978-. 

In 1936, the country got a male-democratic constitution. After the 
authoritarian Conservative reaction of 1949-53 and the populist military 
dictatorship of 1953-7, Colombia reverted to constitutional rule. It was 
governed until 1978 by a National Front of Conservatives and Liberals, 
who predivided the Presidency between them, but allowed other 


Laun Amencan history and polrics General history T. Halperin-Donghi, Husérse 
contemperduea de Aartrica Latina, Madnd 1969 Analytcal economico-polincal history F. H 
Cardoso and E. Faletto, Dépendance ef déveleppearent ea Amirim latim, Parts 1978. 
Economy: C. Furtado, A essem Latime- Amrana, São Paolo 1976 Socal relations: I 
Sotelo, Secselegha de Amirka Latina, Madnd 1972 Recent socio-political history A sérica 
Laima bestorsa de medio sigh, 2'vols., México 1977, 1978—a collection of studies of 
indrvidual countries, of which only the first volume dealing with South Amenca had 
appeared at the ume of woung, América Latrea m les añas iremta, México 1977. In the Lann 
American tradition of interpretatrve essays, I have found P González Casanova, 
Imperialismo y beractia en América Laima, op. at ‚and A. Cueva, EJ deserrelte de! capstalss mee on 
América laima, México 1977, particularly Uluminaung. On the Latin American state, the 
most important work i M. Kaplan, Fersrecsa de! Estade naciona! en América Laima, Buenos 
Aires 1976 (first edttion, Santiago de Chile 1969), continuing in a similar vein is E. Gomanz 
Monaga, O Estade mas sectedades dependentes O case da Aardrica Latina, Lisbon 1977, a 
penetrating analysts of a rather different kind ıs given by H. Jaguaribe, Pelta! Develo parent : 
A Gemera! Theory and a Latta Ametrien Case Study, New York 1973 A very mteresting and 
representative picture of current Latin Amencan political analysts can be gained from two 
special issucs of Reresta Mexwama de Sociologia, Nos 1 and 2, 1977. The proceedings of the 
Quito congress of the Lann Amerncan Sociological Associanon, which included an 
Important section on the state, hawe so far not been published. Ao important role in 
stuumulating and co-ordinating Lann Amencen work on the state 1s played by Guillermo 
O’Deonnell in Buenos Aires; in book form, his main work ıs Mederarractéa y Axtorttarisme, 
Buenos Aires 1972 On the whole, the very lively and advanced Laun Amenecan political 
historiography and analysers have devoted little attention to the specific questions of 
democracy in the formal sense, though there are monographic studies which take up some 
of them. Among the voluminous North American literature on Lann Amenea, there 1s a 
useful and immediately perunent overview in R McDonald, Party Systems and Edectrens ra 
Laim Amersa, Chicago 1971. 

1 In the province and aty of Buenos Aires, 60 per cent and 72 per cent respectively of all 
adult males were non-citizens: A. Borón, The Forma'ma and the Crisis of the Lobera! State m 
Arpeatrna 1£2c—19 30 (unpublished Harvard Unrversity doctoral thesis 1976), p. 546 

* Figures of electoral participation in G. German, Politica y sociedad en sma dpoca de irenstcrón, 
Buenos Aires 1962, p. 300. A more detailed study 1s D Cantón, Edecrsemes y partsdes pellteces am 
Arrgentrna, Buenos Aires 1973 

SM Goldwert, Democracy, Militarism and Natrmalism im Argentina 1930—1966, Austin 1972, 
PP 9273. 

U J. Malloy, Bettone: The Uncomrpleted Rosinen, Pittsburgh 1970, pp 236-7, 241—2, 576, 380. 
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candidates to run. In 1970, it has been hinted that the Front won only 
through fraud. Electoral participation 18 extremely low, usually 30—40 
per cent of the electorate. In addition, the 1938 and 1942 elections were 
_ boycotted by the strong anti-democratic right wing of the Conservatives. 


Caba: 1944-48. 

The Constituent Assembly which drew up the progressive 1940 
Constitution would appear to have been rather freely elected the year 
before, if only from the fact that the heteroclite pro-Batista coalition lost; 
however, appearances tend ın the opposite direction regarding Batista’s 
election as president in 1940. At all events, in 1944 and 1948 Cuba clearly 
qualified as a bourgeois democracy. 


Guatemala: 1945—51. 

Modern politics in Guatemala dates from the 1944 October Revolution, 
which ousted the transitional junta that succeeded the dictator Ubico who 
had been forced to surrender in June of that year. After some hesitation, 
the middle-class constituents finally gave the male half of the illiterate 
majority the vote (though only a public one). Presidents Arévalo and 
Arbenz were democratically elected with large majorities.“ 


Panama: 1956—60. 

Possibly the oligarchically-run elections of 1956 and 1960, after the 
assassination of the reformist military dictator Remón, could be called 
democratic. In 1964, the populist caudillo Arias seems to have been 
stopped by fraud, and in 1968 the military stepped ın against him. 


Uryga: 1922—30, 1946-71. 

Uruguay got universal male suffrage in 1918. Fraud was not uncommon 
till at least 1925, but it seems hardly to have determined the outcome of 
the 1922 elections.!® In 1933 President Terra made a coup d’état, the 
repressive features of which soon petered out, however; another coup 
reinstated the old constitutional system 1n 1942. 


Venezuela: 1947, 1958, 1973-. 

In 1945, 2 military conspiracy connected with Acción Dewocratico put an 
end to almost half 2 century of military caudillos. The democratically 
elected president was soon overthrown and followed by another decade 
of military dictatorship, which finally crumbled in the face of a 


Cf. M. Arrubls, ‘Sintesis de história politica contemporánea’, in Arruble et al., Celah 
kez, Bogotá 1978, p. 206. 

13 Samuel Farber’s Revele‘sen and Reactren ra Cuba 1933-1960 (Middletown Coan. 1976) pays 
attention both to formal democracy and to its historical socio-polrtical context in a solid and 
important study. 

M The hesitant, balf-bearted and embiguous start of democratrzanoa in Guatemala ts 
brought out by two articles in the spectal issue devoted to the October Revolution (in 
Guatemala) of the jourmal of the San Carlos University in Guatemala City, Akre No 8 
(1974): A Solérmano, ‘Factores económicos y corrientes ideolégicas en el movimiento de 
octubre 1944’; J A. Cardoza, ‘A tremta años de la revolución de octubre de 1544’ The 
elections of 1945 and 1950 are treated in the standard descrptrve work on Central America, 
M. Monteforte Toledo, Censreaméreca, 2 vol., México 1972, vol. z, pp. 86f 

4 On the Panamantan elections, I have relied on McDonald, op. at. p. 82. In 1960, Ernesto 
de la Guardia was the first constitutional President in the history of the country who left 
office after having served a full term. M. Alba, Cromelegla de las Gobrrnaderes, Panama 1967. 
4G Lindahl, Urapmay’s New Path, Stockholm 1962, pp 223ff. 


civil-military uprising. In the political polarization following the Cuban 
revolution, which had a particular impact ın nearby Venezuela with its 
almost contemporary anti-dictatonal revolution, the pcv and the mir 
were outlawed before the 1963 elections. Though the left was the object 
of a series of government provocations, it should not be forgotten that 
the pcv and MIR were outlawed after they had decided on a strategy of - 
armed insurrection.” Between the bourgeois parties, however, demo- 
cracy continued to operate, and in 1969 the left was relegalized. 


A few other countries have had isolated democratic elections, like Chile in 
1970, Haiti (indirect ones) in 1946,'8 El Salvador in 1931.19 There 1s also 
the very special case of Mexico, which will be treated below as an 
inclusivist authoritarian régime, though an argument might be made for 
including it among the democractes. By the end of 1978, the Dominican 
Republic—after Balaguer under us pressure had to accept his electoral 
defeat by liberal landowner Guzman—Ecuador and Panama seemed to 
be embarking upon a period of democracy. The existence (not to speak of 
longevity) of democracy, in the above sense, 1n Costa Rica is a myth. But 
it 1$ true that there are now very broad avil liberties. On the basis of a 
somewhat restricted suffrage, there have also been free and fair elections 
at least since 1970, when the (tll 1974) Hegal Communist Party was de 
facto allowed to run. Costa Rica should be regarded as a broad exclusivist 
democracy (see further below). Another frequent myth ıs the long 
democratic record of Chile. In fact, Salvador Allende was in 1970 the first 
president in Chilean history who won an election ın which the whole 
population was allowed to participate. Chile too, then, has its place 
below, ın another part of the empirical account. 


Finally, Table 1 traces the demise of constitutional sexism. The dates do 
not necessarily refer to the enfranchisement of all women—since some 


TABLE 1_ 
Enfranchisement of Women on the Same Terms as Men 
Conn try Your Commiry Year . 
Ecuador 1929 Costa Rice 19.49 
Brazil 1932 Guatemala 1950 
Uruguay 1932 Bolivia 1952 
Cuba 1934 Mexico 1952 
El Salvador 1939 Colomba 1954 
The Dominican Republic 19.42 Peru 1955 
Panama 1946 Honduras 1958 
Venerucla 1947 Paraguay 1959 
Arpeotina 1947 Nicaragua 1964 
Chile 1949 Hau — 





source’ W PiersooandF Gul, Governments m Lain Amerua, New York 1945, p 345. The 
Guatemalan date has been changed, because Pierson and Gil did not take into account 
that the 1945 consutution excluded the illiterate mayonty of women: sce M Moateforte 
Toledo, Ceratreamerxa, Mexico 1972, Vol 2,p $o. 


™ According to Régis Debray, the line of armed struggle was adopted by the Fourth Plenum ` 
of the pcv Central Committee in December 1962 see Les éprenpes du fen, Paris 1974, p. 30 
With respect to the comered situation of the left, see the descmption of a far from 
sympathetic observer, J Martz, Amra Dewecrdtea, Princeton 1966, p. 469 

8R Rotberg, Hatt The Pebtes of Squaler, Boston 1971. 

I Marroquin, op cit 


constitutions still exclude large sections of the population, both male and 
female—but to the end of a suffrage discriminating specifically against 


women. 


` In half the cases listed, the enfranchisement of women was part of a 
process of important socio-political transformation, of liberal and 
popular revolutions: Ecuador, Brazil, Cuba, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Bolivia. In Venezuela and Bolivia it was part 
of the establishment of democracy for the first time in the country’s 
history, and in Guatemala followed shortly upon it. There are five 
instances ın which it occurred in the course of ongoing ‘normal’ politics: 
Uruguay, Panama, Chile, Mexico, Peru. Finally, there have been cases in 
which female suffrage has been granted by dictators for purely cosmetic 
purposes: by Hernandez Martinez in El Salvador, Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic or Rojas Pinilla in Colombia. 


Democratic Patterns, Forces and Conjunctures 


The establishment of bourgeois democracy in Latin America exhibits a 
pattern very different from that of the advanced capitalist countries. 
External war, for instance, has nowhere in the former been a direct 
background—though the defeat of the fascist powers ın 1945 possibly did 
have some cooling ideological effects on their sympathizers in the 
Argentinian military government and, therefore, on the re- 
democratization of Argentina in 1946. By contrast, violent internal 
revolution was the route to democracy in three out of eight cases, and to 
the re-establishment of democracy in a fourth: Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Venezuela and Colombia, respectively. 


The immediate obstacle to be removed was also different. In the classical 
cases of Western Europe and North America, it was restriction of the 
franchise. In Latin America, the crucial issue has often been the 
elimination of electoral fraud and the peaceful regulation of bourgeois 
inter-party conflict. The decisive step in the first emergence of 
Argentinian democracy, expressed in the famous Saenz Peña Law of 
1912, was the elimination of fraud. Again in 1946, though the elections 
most immediately meant the abdication of the heterogeneous military 
junta which had taken power in 1943, they also meant the end of the 
‘patriotic fraud’ of the ‘infamous decade’ of 1930-43, following the fall of 
the first period of democracy. And the brief return to democracy in 1973 
involved most significantly the return to legality of the biggest bourgeois 
political force, the Peronists.™ Similarly, 1944 in Cuba and possibly 1956 
in Panama are important dates, simply because the incumbent 
administrations allowed honest elections. 


In Uruguay, the paramount issue was peaceful regulation of the old 
conflict between the two bourgeois parties, Blancos and Colorados: this 


™ By a bourgeois party is bere meant not simply a party which accepts capitalism, but also 2 
party which does not organire the working class as a class apart (as did classical Social 
Democracy). The Parte Lebertsta, with which Perón woa the elections of 1946, had a 
rather distinctrve working-class character, but it was soon dissolved into a more diffuse and 
malleable support structure for the leader. 


involved the unification of a rather artificially created buffer state between 
Argentina and Brazil, the elimination of fraud, and the finding of some 
institutional bases for the coexistence of a quasi-permanent majority- 
minority division. These issues were much more important in the process 
leading up to the constitution of 1918 than the widening of the suffrage.” 
The first was resolved in the civil war of 1904, which put an end to the - 
separate Blanco rule of some rural departments that had emerged from 
the settlement of two earlier civil wars; the others required a twenty-year 
process of accommodation, which remained fragile, as the Blancos in the 
early 19308 were again preparing a civil war and only stopped when they 
rallied to President Terra’s 1933 coup d’état from above.™ 


In Colombia and Venezuela, after 1958, the principal democratic 
preoccupation has been the settlement of bourgeois inter-party conflict, 
to be achieved via a number of special party pacts. Decades of theocratic 
Conservative government in Colombia, when the head of the Church had 
2 decisive say in presidential candidacies, crumbled in 1929-30; after an 
interim period, the country got a progressive Liberal régime and a 
democratic constitution. To make it viable, however, an agreement was 
made with the moderate Conservatives, who rallied to the nght-wing 
Liberal candidate Santos ın 1938. After the toppling of the populist 
military dictator Rojas Pinilla in 1957, 1n order to avoid a new inter- 
bourgeois civil war like that in which Colombian democracy had broken 
down in the late forties, a Natonal Front was established between the 
leading factions of the two main parties. In Venezuela, the first 
democratic period was shortlived; it was brought to an end by a right- 
wing military coup 10 1948.’ Three lessons seem to have been drawn by the 
leaders of the party which had dominated that period, Ascién Democratica: 
the party should move rightwards in order to placate the bourgeois 
Right; the military as a corporate order should be courted; and an extra- 
constitutional agreement should be reached with the two other bourgeois 
parties, to provide a stable basis for a democratic form of government. 
The results were the pacts of New York and Punto Fijo, where a coalition 
government was agreed upon, whoever won the presidential elections 
after the ousting of the dictatorship of Pérez Jimenez. 


It 18 impossible, within the compass of a single article, to disentangle all 
the widely varying constellations of forces involved ın Latin American 
democratization—and even more impossible to assess the relative weight 
of the component forces. From my earlier study of the advanced capitalist 
countries, there emerged the determinant influence of the working class, 
but the dominance of the bourgeoisie—the former demanding 
democracy, the latter first resisting then deciding when and how to 
concede. So when we come to Latin America, the most burning question 
would seem to be: has the working class generally played any important 





uB Nahum, Le épece bat/hsta, Montevideo 1975, pp. 7o#, F Pinto, Histersa del Movs arenie 
Obrero es cf Urapmay, Montevideo 1960, pp. 110ff. 

n This emerges even from a later semi-apologetic book about the colourful cemeti (for half 
a century) of the conservative Blanco opposition, Luis Alberto de Herrera A. M. de Freitas, 
Herrera, Hombre de Estade, Montevideo 1952. 

D A, Tirado Meza, ‘Colombia: siglo y medio de bipartidismo’, in Arrabla et al., op. cit 
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role in the process of democratization? At first sight, it might appear not 
to have done so, given the predominance of inter-bourgeors conflicts and 
problems. Reality, however, has been more complex. Above all, it should 
never be forgotten that post-colonial third-world politics, though locally 
fought out and decided upon, is often in a sense a partially derived 
politics—derived from that of the imperialist countries. That is one 
aspect of domination. In other words, the struggle of the working class— 
and of other classes—in the dominating states are present in their effects 
upon the dominated states. 


Argentina 

Ostensibly, the Saenz Petia Law was primarily intended to incorporate 
the insurgent Radical opposition into the prevailing socio-political 
system. The latter were led by a politically marginal wing of the upper 
bourgeoisie, though they recruited large numbers of urban wage- 
earners.4 But there was also a threatening revolutionary labour 
movement. After six general strikes, five declarations of a state of siege, 
five major killings of workers and one assassination of the Buenos Aires 
police chief, this labour movement—dominated by the Anarchists—had 
by 1910 been temporarily subdued by repression and deportation. One of 
the calculations of President Saenz Peña, a shrewd representative of the 
haute bourgeoisie, was to build a dyke against working-class revolution 
by bringing the major part of the naturalized population to participate ın 
the political system, and by providing a marginal parliamentary outlet for 
working-class grievances, through the ultra-reformist, labour- 
aristocratic and intellectually led Socialist Party, which in 1904—1n 
Buenos Aires—had elected the first working-class party deputy in Laun 
America. When it became apparent, in the 1914 parliamentary elections, 
that the Conservatives would not be able to win ın an honest poll, the 
interim successor of Sáenz Petia—who died in office that same year— 
publicly expressed a desire to revise the electoral law. But in the end this 
seemed too dangerous, certain to provoke a major popular uprising, 
which might easily have burst the narrow social limits of the Radical 
opposition.™ In post-1945 Argentinian politics, the working class has 
always been the principal democratic force. By the end of the Second 
World War, the military government was probably sufficiently exhausted 
to have surrendered to a civilian government in any case; but what 
immediately decided the issue in favour of democratic mass politics was 
the gigantic pro-Perén working-class demonstration of 17 October 1945. 
Later, the enduring allegiance to Peron of a combative, unionized 
working class made it impossible either for the Radical civilian 
governments whose election was secured by a political ban on Peronism, 
or for the military, to carry out any coherent policies. At the same time, 





H Two studies of the personal background of, in all, about 200 Conservative and Radical 
leaders and perliamentartans in 1916 found no other significant difference than previous 
family tenure of politcal office. The studies, by Galico and Sigal and by Cantón, are reported 
by Borén, op. cit. pp. 448 ff. For 2 full-scale treatment of classical Argentntan Radicalism, 
sec D Rock, Podtas m Arpeatina 1890—1930 : The Rise and Fall of Radxalism, Cambridge 1975. 
Apart from in the cited works by Borón and Rock, the context and trajectory of the Séenx 
Petia Law are analysed by, among others, D. Cantóa, ‘Universal Suffrage as an Agent of 
Mobilization’, paper submitted to the Sth World Congress of Sociology in 1966, and N. 
Botana, ‘La reforma polinca de 1912’, 10 M. Giménez Zapiols (ed.), E/ régraren elipdrogance, 
Buenos Aires 1973. ` 


the Peronization of the working class maintained its subordination to 
bourgeois structures. Finally, a new period of democracy was briefly 
opened up in 1973, but this soon collapsed and was succeeded by full- 
scale repression under military rule. 


Urageay ; 
In much less industrialized Uruguay, the working class has always had 
less weight than in Argentina; and the specialization on cattle and 
sheep-raising meant that not even seasonal labour, like that hired by the 
Argentinian wheat-growers at harvest-time, was needed. Only indirectly 
was the working class significantly present in the nse of Uruguayan 
democracy. Always very conscious of their country’s smallness and 
precarious buffer position, the bourgeois politicians who created modern 
Uruguay, José Batlle y Ordoñez in particular, wanted to create a nation 
whose very raros d étre would be a democratic government buttressed by 
social reforms, which would allow it to avoid the violent class struggles 
of nearby Argentina, or of Europe—which Batlle studied firsthand, after 
his first presidency 1903-7. But, of course, the class struggle was on 
within Uruguay as well; and a sime gua non for the possibility of a reformist 
democratic settlement was the establishment beyond doubt of who were ` 
the bosses. Two events seem to have been crucial here. The first was the 
total smashing of the big port strike in Montevideo in 1905, when the 
employers serenely dismissed the president’s attempts at mediation and 
the compromise sympathies of his paper. The other was Batlle’s choice of 
successor in 1907: a trusted hireling of the haute bourgeoisie—both local 
and foreign—a corporate lawyer named Williman. From the very 
beginning it was clear, though later explicitly repeated, that no reformist 
hands would touch the rural relations of production.™ Perhaps it could 
also be said that the weakness and political isolation of the working class 
was @ main reason for the fall of Uruguayan democracy ın 1973, when the 
democratic polity was dissolved from above by the incumbent president, 
under heavy mulitary pressure but with the support of factions of both 
bourgeois parties. In fact, however, the general strike that ensued 
represents a rare case in Latin American history of a military coup - 
meeting serious civilian resistance. (Though it is true that, in this case, 
between the barrel of the gun and the people there were interposed some 
pieces of paper bearing repressive demands presented by the generals to 
the president: in other words, military violence was mediated by the 
maintenance of a thin civilian fagade.*) 


Venezuela 

The roads to dictatorship will provide the topic of a future study; but no 
serious student of Latin American democracy can pass by the question of 
why democracy survived in Venezuela after 1958, whereas it succumbed 
in Uruguay. Judging by the historical record, the odds were heavily ın 
favour of the opposite outcome. The gradual militarization of the 
Uruguayan state arose as a reaction to the Tupamaros urban guerrillas, 


MM Vanger, Jost Batlle y Ordedex of Uraguay, Cambridge, Mass 1963; Nahum, op at 
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though their actions are not, of course, any real explanation for the 
dismantling of all forms of democracy: after all, every democratic state 
has forces of repression, and by 1973 the Tupamaros were in any case 
virtually crushed. The Venezuelan régime too was from 1963 confronted 
with guerrilla action, both urban and rural. This it effectively met, with all 
the forces of repression available to ıt; but at the same time it maintained 
democracy for different bourgeois parties, relegalized the Left soon after 
it had abandoned the armed struggle, and even amnestied the 
guerrilleros. In spite of her oil, Venezuela in the early sixties was in an 
economic crisis (though not as grave a one as that of Uruguay). The 
construction boom of the dictatorship had been succeeded by a recession, 
and there was a balance of payments cnsis with a huge foreign debt and 
flight of capital.% An economistic explanation thus hardly sounds 
convincing. A lot of factors certainly could—and probably should—be 
marshalled to explain the survival of Venezuelan democracy. However, 
the thesis might be ventured that the organized and controlled presence 
of the popular classes—the peasantry and the working class—was one 
decisive element. And that another was the conjuncture: 1963-4 was 
before fidelista foros and urban commandos throughout Latin America 
had been smashed by us-trained armies, but just after the Batista 
dictatorship had been defeated by a guerrilla struggle leading on toa 
socialist revolution. What Betancourt and the other bourgeois politicians 
in Venezuela asserted was that they rather than a military dictatorship 
(but, of course, backed by the army, the police, a state of siege, etc.) 
constituted the most secure bulwark of the bourgeois order. In contrast 
to the parliamentary coteries in Montevideo, they also had a firm social 
basis for their claim. Acrida Democrdtica is a mass party, organizing and 
controlling large sectors of the peasantry (above all) and of the working 
class. Both the party itself and its mass organizations had by 1963 been 
effectively and successfully purged of all left-wing opposition. As such 
they propped up the continuation of capitalist speculation and exploita- 
tion, but also that of democracy.™ (It should also be recalled that in 
1945 the authoritanan régime was ousted by a military coup; and that the 
overthrow of Pérez Jiménez in 1958 involved a broad inter-class alliance, 
in which even prominent sectors of the bourgeoisie took part.) 


Caba 

The prevailing memory of Fulgencio Batista is entirely shaped by the 
mafia-like dictatorship of his second presidency (195 2—8). But before that, 
he was one of the very few Latin American state leaders who twice 
peacefully accepted the defeat of his supporters in democratic elections. 
Rising to power at the same time, in the same conjuncture of direct us 
intervention, and ın the same role of chief watchdog for us plantations, as 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic and Somoza Sr. in Nicaragua, why 
did not Batista make Cuba a family subsidiary to the us empire? The basic 
reason appears to be that the petty bourgeoisie and the working class 
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were developed, mobilized and organized ın Cuba to an extent 
unparalleled in the other countries. Batista himself was not a career 
officer—whether handpicked by the us, like Somoza, or politically 
ambitious on his own hike Trujillo-—but a military clerk with sergeant’s 
rank who had come to the fore 1n the Sergeants’ Revolt, an episode in the 
massive popular revolution against dictator Machado ın 1933. The new 
government soon collapsed, but the revolution maintained a broad 
popular allegiance, in spite of ferocious repression of their desperate 
strikes, the plantation workers became largely unionized by the 
Communists. The Sergeants’ Revolt had broken the organic links 
between the army and the bourgeoisie; after 1935, the army was, among 
other things, engaged in building schools in the countryside. With 
returning prosperity in the latter half of the thirties, a gradual and partial 
rapprochement took place between the three earlier bitterly divided 
forces involved in the 1933 events: the middle-class followers of Grau 
San Martin, the new army under Batista, and the Communists 
representing the working class. (Between Batista and the Communists the 
rapprochement evolved into co-operation.) Out of this came Cuban 
democracy, later to fall like a rotten fruit after eight years of incredible 
bourgeois corruption and after the power of the working class had been 
largely broken by government-backed trade-union gangsterism of the us 


type. 


Bohwta 

In Bolivia, the working class and labour movement represented the 
decisive democratic force, both ın words and armed deeds. The MNR, 
which led the 1952 revolution, was originally a diffuse, rather elitist 
nationalist movement led by intellectuals formed by the shattering impact 
of the disasters of the Chaco War ın the thirties It contained a significant 
quasi-fascist wing, and provided the civilian support for a nationalist 
military government ın 1943—6. In defeat and repression, it established 
contact with the small but well organized (unionized) and articulate 
working class, from which both a democratic and a new socal 
programme emerged. In return, the Marxist trade-union leaders 
recognized the petty-bourgeois political leadership of the unr. The 
1952 revolution started as an insurrectionary conspiracy, in which the 
head of the police was involved; but the decisive defeat of the army was 
inflicted by the armed miners.® 


Guatemala 

The Guatemalan working class in 1945 was still overwhelmingly subdued 
and politically mute The social force which in June 1944 forced the 
dictator Ubico to resign was primarily constituted by professionals 
(teachers and doctors went on strike), and the October revolution was a 
military uprising led by younger officers like Arbenz ın co-operation with 
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civilian intellectuals. There were rebellions by Indian peasants, which 
were smashed by the revolutionary junta, but which might have played a 
role in finally leading the creole and /adimo bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
constituents to write a democratic constitution.* 


Colombia 

Colombia in the first half of the thirties was a country of social turmoil, 
rapid unionization and significant Communist organizing. The 
constitution of 1935 was very much a part of all that. The working-class 
presence was wrapped in a Liberal ‘revolution on the march’, nicely 
symbolized in the 1936 May Day rally ın Bogota, jointly addressed by the 
Liberal banker-President López Pumareyo and a leader of the Communist 
Party.” 


Panama 

Panama, from its creation as a state, was formally endowed with a male 
democratic constitution. But no stable politics has developed in this 
peculiar appendix of commerce and contraband to the us canal. For the 
last four decades, the internal political problem has largely been what to 
do with the nationalist demagogue Anulfo Arias: ousted from the 
presidency in 1941 by the us as a pro-Nazi suspect ; stopped by the National 
Guard ın 1948, by fraud in 1964, and again by the Guard in 1968. 
Working-class organizations are insignificant.® 


Where it has been strong—in Argentina, Bolivia, Cuba and Chile (where 
the working-class parties were in the foreground in the democratization 
process between 1958 and 1970)—the working class has been an 
important democratic force in Latin America. But with the exceptions of 
Bolivia and postwar Argentina, it has hardly been determinant. 
Moreover, naturally enough in countries where employers and state 
officials easily can and often have manipulated formal elections, working- 
class organizations have generally put more tangible socio-economic 
demands before formal democratic ones. Thus the democratic thrust of 
the labour movement in Latin America has in most cases been more 
indirect than in Western Europe. On the whole, the crucial democratic 
force which emerges is not a single class or class fraction—not the 
working class or the ‘national bourgeoisie’, and certainly not the ‘middle 
class’, Rather, it is a conjunctural configuration of balanced intra- 
bourgeois conflict: a configuration in which the popular classes, confined 
to their subordinate place, sometimes mute but always visibly present, 
have added to the weight in the scale of democracy. 


Democracy in Latin America presents no clear trend or evolution, either 
in chronological time or in stage of ‘development’. North American 
addicts of correlational statistics might find some comfort in the fact that 
five of the eight countries initially classified as democracies are among the 
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ten Latin American countries with the highest GNP per capital (on 1972 
figures), and also among the ten with the highest literacy and with the 
longest life expectancy at birth.” However, this correlation pales in the 
light of the temporal sequence, from which there emerges 2 pattern of 
historical conjunctures rather than ahistorical correlation. Two— 
Argentina and Uruguay—are old male democracies, contemporary with 
the establishment of Western European ones, later subject to reversals 
and at present under two of the cruellest dictatorships of the continent. 
Two—Colombia and Venezuela—are only recently re-established. Four 
had limited, only partially overlapping periods of democracy in the 
forties, fifties and sixties. The most democratic period in Lann American 
history was the mid-forties, when six of our eight democracies existed 
side by side (Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Uruguay and 
Venezuela). Today there are two of them—and perhaps two or three 
others emerging. While no evolutionary trends seem visible, there is 
more promise in a search for savernational political conunctures. The mid- 
forties experienced non-dictatorial developments elsewhere, from Brazil 
and Paraguay to El Salvador and Honduras, to Haiti and—very weakly 
and bniefly—to the Dominican Republic. In 1964—76, there was a boom 
of military coups. 


At present, there are some signs of a tendency towards democratization. 
An analysis will depend ona later study of the dictatorships affected. Most 
immediately, there seem to be at least four components involved: 1. a 
socio-economic impasse of military reformism, important in Ecuador, 
Peru and (partly) Panama, but whose solution presents the greatest 
difficulties in Peru, because of the much more profound social 
transformations effected and at stake there; 2. an economically and 
politically more self-confident bourgeoisie, less in need of a cumbersome 
military tutelage, operative above all in Brazil; 3. new forms of broad 
democratic mass movement, most significant in Bolivia and Nicaragua; 4. 
pro-democratic signals from Washington, most important in Santo 
Domingo, but also possibly significant in Panama. 


The Conjuncture of (Abortive) Democratization 


A systematic and self-conscious study of international political 
conjunctures has yet to begin, though the classical case of the 1848 
revolutions in Europe is well-known.*® To develop an analysis of the 
most important conjunctures of Latin American politics would require 
another essay, at least. Tentatively, however, we will hint at a few 
parameters of the democratic conjuncture of the mid-forties. But first, 
some brief methodological considerations are in order. The most serious 
danger to avoid, ıt seems, 1s reductionism—peeling off the complexity of 
determination. There 1s economic reductionism, which reduces politics 
to a mere epiphenomenon of business cycles; ideological reductionism, 
which concentrates on inspiring ideas like ‘democracy’, ‘national 
security’ etc.; political reductionism, which is perhaps most often 
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expressed in an exclusive interest in the overt pronouncements of the 
main foreign big-power ambassador or in the hidden doings of that same 
power’s secret agents. There is also the possibility of a ‘system’ 
reductionism, which forgets that the forces of the international 
conjuncture are received, interpreted and acted upon by actors ın national 
units with different constellations of forces (present and past), 
temporalities and resources. 


The Latin American democratic conjuncture culminated in the mid- 
forties, but started somewhat earlier in some countnes, somewhat later in 
others. It had its first national breakthrough in Colombia in the mid- 
thirties, and its last in Bolivia in 1952 If we conceive of democratization 
in a broad sense, as a sum of processes involving a widening of popular 
politcal parucipation and an increasing significance of elections not 
necessarily leading up to full democracy, the Cardenas Presidency in 
Mexico provides another early temporarily successful thrust. The final 
eclipse of the conjuncture 1s then the ousting of Goulart ın Brazil in 1964. 


Economically, there appear to have been at least two crucial components. 
First, the Depression had shaken the export economies and seriously 
weakened the old ruling-class factions. This in itself, however, did not 
lead to democratization, but only to a restructuring of bourgeois 
politics—whether more or less stable. The popular uprisings were all 
successfully and severely repressed: El Salvador 1932, Cuba 1933, Brazil 
1935 etc. But then the second factor intervened: this was an economic 
upturn, sometimes starting in the mid-thirties and continuing in the 
wartime and post-war booms. The new relative prosperity lowered the 
stakes of the political game; but more importantly, 1t took place on a 
more diversified basis, which varied greatly in extent and depth, from the 
import-substitution industrialization in Argentina to the dislocations 
caused by the wartime expropriation of the German coffee plantations in 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. In socio-political terms, this economic 
diversification meant an awakening and a broadening of the popular 
classes, and created centrifugal tendencies in the dictatorships. 


The international political context of the late thirties and early forties was 
determined, above all, by the fascist challenge to the prevailing world 
system. In Latin America, this had—vsater ahe—the following three 
consequences. First, some anti-English and anti-American nationalists 
had flirted with European fascism; but the outcome of the war changed 
their perspectives, and their nationalist projects merged with and 
reinforced democratic tendencies: Vargas, Perón, mNR. In the second 
place, the Communist parties, important organizers of the working class 
ın many countries, pursued a moderate policy of social reform and co- 
operation with reformist sectors of the bourgeoisie. (The Communists 
were virtually absent in Bolivia at the time, which 1s one reason why the 
revolution was able to survive the Cold War.) Thirdly, after the spectre of 
popular revolution had been exorcized, there was a decade when ant- 
Communism was not a crucial aspect of us foreign policy, and national 
forces were allowed to develop rather freely, provided they were 
prepared to contribute to the Allied war effort. (The United States had by 
now completely displaced Britain as the dominant imperialist power 10 
Latin America.) Ideologically, moreover, the defeat of European fascism 


provided a rallying cry for the heterogenous oppositions to the exisung 
dictatorships: democracy. Democratic interpellations were used by both 
Right and Left, and depending upon the field of forces were able to 
materialize either ın a mass democracy (such as Argentina under Peron) 
or in an exclusivist liberal constitutionalism (as in Brazil under Dutra). 


The timing, sequence and outcome of events within this overall 
conjuncture were determined by the local forces present Demo- 
cratization took place early where the most conservative sector of the 
bourgeoisie was in direct political power at the outbreak of the crisis, and 
therefore most immediately hit by it; where there were no threatening 
revolutionary uprisings; and where there was a firmly implanted, 
alternative democratic-reformist bourgeois leadership available. 
Colombia fits this pattern, as does Mexico on its own post-revolutionary 
level. In the more underdeveloped countries, new social forces required 
more time to develop, as in Guatemala and Bolivia. In the latter, the 
revolution was delayed, because the shattering impact of the Depression 
and the disastrous Chaco War was first prematurely expressed within the 
army, in a series of luckless military reformisms. Brazil and Argentina 
were out of phase with each other throughout the period. In Brazil, as a 
result of the crisis, the direct representatives of the economically 
dominant fraction of the bourgeoisie were ousted 1n 1930-32, whereas in 
Argentina at the same time they were retaking power from what they 
regarded as an illegitimate usurper (dismissing, of course, the fact thet he 
had been elected by a huge popular majority). After the War, on the other 
hand, while Perón was coming to power, Vargas was having to go. In 
Chile, when the bourgeoisie resumed the reins of government after the 
shortlived ‘Socialist Republic’ of 1932, the polity in place was broad and 
elastic enough to allow a Popular Front to gain the elections in 1938. The 
limited suffrage was not widened, however, and the landowner right 
wing of the dominant Radical Party joined with conservative opposition 
to prevent even the granting of trade-union nghts to agricultural 
workers.* 


In no case was the favourable curvature of the cycle sufficient to permit 
any firm basis to be laid either for democracy or for capitalist 
development. The Cold War and the post-Korean weakening of raw 
material markets, which meant increasingly disadvantageous terms 
of trade, brought the democratic conjuncture to an end. The actual 
end in each individual country varied as widely in uming, form and 
specific outcome as the beginning. In Brazil, import-substitution ın- 
dustrialization was successful in sustaining a fragile exclusivist 
democracy and populist politics till the crisis of the early sixties.” Against 





® The denal of union nghts in agriculture even dunng the Popular Front period has often 
been portrayed by left cnucs simply as a symptomatic sell-out by supposedly indifferent 
workers’ parties or their leaders Reality, however, seems to have been more complex 
Union nghts formed part of the victorious electoral platform, and a new labour code was 
passed The landowners’ Congress of Agncultunsts then obtained from the Radical 
administration a suspension of the code’s application to the countryside. A conservative 
parliamentary majonty thereafter prevented the government from presenting a revised 
code, over the opposition of the left-wing parues H Zemelman M., ‘El movimiento 
popular chileno y el sistema de alianzas en la década de los treinta’, in America Laima en las 
ees tremia, Op Cit. pp. 443-4. 

19 The Brazilian exception 1s signalled (p. 51) and bnefly analysed (pp. 160 f ) by Cardoso and 
Faletto, op cit. 


a deepening economic crisis, with decaying mines, galloping inflation and 
pressures from foreign creditors, the delayed Bolivian revolution 
struggled on with accumulating internal political contradictions till a 
military coup ın 1964. In Mexico alone, there was no violent break. The 
revolution had smashed both the old army and most of the old haute 
bourgeoisie. Cardenas emerged as the new representative of the 
‘revolutionary family’, and his controlled mobilization of workers and 
peasants dangerously upped the stakes for powerful possible putschists— 
like ex-president Calles or generals Cedillo and Almazán. But a price had 
sooner or later to be paid for Cardenas’s policies: radicalization petered 
out, the left-wing general Migica was blocked as successor candidate of 
the government party in favour of a moderate mediocrity, the 1940 
elections were most likely ngged, and with the Cold War the Communists 
were suppressed.41 Nevertheless, Mexican capitalism continued to 
display an exceptional vigour by Latin American standards. Throughout 
the continent, however the democratic conjuncture ended ın each 
country, the past did not return The class struggle continued on new 
ground and in new forms, with new popular defeats and a few rare 
victories. 


The Record—Il. The Non-democracies 


A narrow definition of democracy such as I have adopted opens up 2 
broad spectrum of régimes between democracy and dictatorship. Latin 
America provides a great variety of such régimes, testifying at times to 
considerable political imagination and creauvity What we are above all 
dealing with here 1s different models of what I term ‘exclusivism’— 
different mechanisms whereby certain sectors of the adult population are 
excluded from political participation in the given system. This can be 
achieved either by the traditional European or North American method 
of constitutional restriction of the franchise, on the basis of class, sex, race 
or political opinion; or by extra-legal interventions ın the electoral 
process, whether in the campaign or in the voting-booth. Both methods 
of achieving exclusion have been and still are of frequent use throughout 
Latin America. 


Constitutional Restrictions 


Constitutional restriction of the franchise 1s an important aspect of class 
rule in many Latin American countries. In modern times ıt 1s regularly 
expressed ın literacy requirements; given the high rate of illiteracy, this 1s 
a very potent mode of exclusion. It should probably be interpreted both 
as a class criterion, designed to exclude the poorer sections of the working 
class and the peasantry, and as a racist one, directed above all against 
Indians and blacks. The table below lists the countries where it 1s still in 
operation, or where it was only very recently abolished. 





“ The forces Cárdenas bad to confront on the right are studied by H Campbell, La Derecha 
Radical en Mécwe 1929-1949, México 1976 How he deak with them may be seen, in the 
perspective of a yargonized conception of politics as a game, for example in W Cornelus, 
‘Nation-Building, Particrpation, and Distnbution: The Politics of Socal Reform Under 
Cárdenas’, ın G Almond,S Flanagan and R. Mundt (eds.), Crisis, Chesce, and Changs, Boston 
1973 On the electoral fraud and the presidential succession, the most reliable authority 1s 
probably D Cosio Villegas, La sessa presidencial, México 1975, p 81 


TABLE 2 
Countries Excloding Dliterates and their Rates of Illiteracy 


Excciussen ts operaiu 
Percentage of slisteracy or year of 

Commtry m the six tres racea! abelstren 
Braz! 39 In operation 
Chile 16 1970 

Costa Rica 16 In operanoa 
Ecuador 32 January 1978 
Peru 39 In operanon 


SOURCES: The Consututions. Pregress, special edition of Vien, Anexo Estadisuca Anual 
January-February 1970 (Mexico), quoted from S. Stone, La Domastea de tes Comguzstaderes, 
San Jose 1976, p 378 


The Brazilian literacy clause was included both in the 1945 Constitution 
and ın that drawn up by the military régime in 1967 (earher consututions 
had the same qualification). The 1970 elections in Chile, when Allende 
was elected president, were the first in Chilean history under universal 
suffrage. The short-lived Chilean democracy was achieved io three steps, 
on the basis of an old exclusivist democracy: ın 1958 the cp was re- 
legalized and a ballot-system impeding fraud was adopted; ın 1962 a new 
registration-system doubled the registered electorate; in 1970 illiterates 
were allowed to vote.“ The enormous bourgeois class hatred aroused by 
the Usidad Popalar government should be understood partly ın the light 
of the fact that before electing a Socialist president, Chile had a polity 
more resembling late 19th-century Western Europe than contemporary 
bourgeois democracy. In Ecuador, the literacy requirement was 
abolished in a constitutional referendum conducted by the liberal military 
junta, and universal suffrage went into effect ın the presidental elections 
of July 1978. By contrast, in Peru, illiterates were excluded from 
participation in the elections to the Constituent Assembly in June 1978. 


In Ecuador and Peru, the main immediate effect of the exclusion clause 
has been the legal exclusion of the major part of the Indian population. 
There are two other Latin’ American Creole-dominated countries with 
Indian majorities: Bolivia and Guatemala. In the former, the restriction 
of the franchise was done away with by the revolution of 1952; in the 
latter, for men, by the October revolution of 1944 (with some wavering 
—it was re-established in the counter-revolutionary constitution 
of 1956, and then abolished again in 1965). The longevity of the re- 
stricted franchise ın Ecuador and Peru, ın particular, is rather striking. 
After all, the Ecuadorean constitution of 1945 was largely a product 
of progressive political forces; and it was not unimportant either, 
since prior to 1961 Ecuador had fourteen uninterrupted years of 
constitutional government.® Similarly, between 1945 and 1948, when 


2 A. Borén, ‘El estudio de la movilizacén polftca en Aménca Lanna: movilizacién 
electoral en la Argennna y Chile’, Desarrelle Erondarsce, Vol 46, No. 12, Buenos Aires 1972, 
p 216. The democratization reforms of 1958, 1962 and 1970 were brought about by a 
coalition of the Sociehst and Communist workers’ parues with the Radicals and the 
Chnstian Democrats. A. Bordon, ‘Notas sobre las races histéoco-strocturales de la 
moviliracién polftica en Chile’, Fere Intermacsonal, Vol. 16, No 1, Mético 1975, pp 82-3. 
® On the context of the Ecuadorean constitution, see A Cueva, E/ preciso de desrtnacsia 
pettixca on Ecuador, MECO 1974, pp. 49 fF Cueva is both a Marxist and a perceptive analyst, it 
m, therefore, surprising that he does not even mention the fact that a large pert of the 
population was kept disenfranchised. 
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they had a preponderant position ın Congress, the Peruvian reformist 
party APRA did not even raise the question of the suffrage; nor did the in 
many ways progressive military government which emerged from the 
1968 coup consider it appropriate to give the illiterates a vote in the new 
Constituent Assembly. Again, though it 1s true that the Brazilian 
Constituent of 1945 and the Costa Rican one which followed the civil war 
in 1948 were dominated by conservatives, it is remarkable that the 
exclusion clause was left unchanged by the later populist governments of 
Vargas and Figueres respectively (Goulart did talk of giving uliterates the 
vote, just before he was ousted). The literacy clauses of Latin American 
constitutions indicate a strong streak of explicit elitism. By comparison, ıt 
might be noted that Italy on the eve of the introduction of universal male 
suffrage ın 1919 had an illiteracy rate of 38 per cent; and that France had 
one slightly higher in the mid-nineteenth century, just prior to its 
introduction there in 1884 “ 


Bans, Legal and egal 


There are, of course, many ways 10 which unorganized illiterate peasants 
and labourers can be brought to give the night vote without having 
recourse to the state apparatus. But using the latter, a more modern and 
potent weapon 1s the political ban: the proscription of certain parties and 
candidates, by constitution, law or violent threat. Here three subtypes 
should be distinguished. In one variant, only a token opposition and 
ceremonial elections are allowed, as window-dressing for a de facto 
dictatorship. The shrewd Somoza dynasty in Nicaragua has operated in 
this way, as have Stroessner in Paraguay and Trujillo ın the Dominican 
Republic At the other pole stand those systems where there 1s a pre- 
defined range of possible options within which electoral choices are open. 
Costa Rica 1949-70, Chile 1947-58 and Brazil 1945—64 provide the best 
examples—though in the last case sections of the army were on the brink 
of intervention several times. The Argentinian elections of 1958 and 1963 
could also be included here. Non-permitted choices had the broadest 
popular base in Argentina in those years, and 1n Costa Rica in the nineteen 
fifties. 


Finally, between thinly veiled dictatorship and politically exclusivist 
democracy one finds a third, more complicated subtype. The power set- 
up is more complex than in a straightforward dictatorship, the electoral 
campaigns involve a real opposition, within the prescribed spectrum; and 
the electoral outcomes do have some effect on the balance of power 1n the 
political arena. But the cards are stacked, and if necessary reshuffled, to 
ensure that the opposition cannot win the most important elections. Here 
we find the present military régime ın Brazil, buttressed by an asymmetric 
and artificial two-party system, and those of Guatemala and El Salvador 

In Brazil, institutional arrangements—from gerrymandering favouring 
the government-controlled rural and peripheral areas to colleges of 
indirect election—have been used to keep the permitted opposition at 
bay In the other countries, fraud and intimidation have more openly 





“C Cipolla, Literacy and Develeparent is the West, Baltimore 1969, pp 127 É 


been the order of the day.“ Santo Domingo ın recent years should be seen 
as something of a special case: until external pressure eventually forced 
Balaguer to acknowledge defeat in the spring of 1978 (the same us 
influence which had put him in power again in 1966), the country had 
been, as ıt were, suspended between the first and third of the subtypes 
defined above. 


With the particular exception of Argentina, where the cp since the Second 
World War has had better contacts with sectors of the bourgeoisie than 
with the majority of the working class, the main target of political bans 1n 
Latin America has invariably been the Communist parties, though other 
left-wing parties have, of course, also been proscribed. In Brazil, no 
political opposition 1s permitted, other than that which can express itself 
in the single allowed non-government party, ups. In Argentina, the 
forbidden choice was for many years Perón. In Costa Rica, for some years 
after the civil war of 1948, ex-president Calderon Guardia was banned 
alongside Communism. In Mexico, special post-war party registration 
requirements kept the cp extra-legal tll 1978; this meant, for instance, 
that even though the party was able to campaign 1n the 1976 presidential 
elections, its votes were a priori to be regarded as void. 


Where bans have operated through unofficial threats and intimidation, 
the latter have usually come from the army. In El Salvador, all presidents 
since 1932, whether elected or not, have also been military officers. But 
State intimidation has on occasion also been civilian: one instance was 
Costa Rica before the 1940 elections, when incumbent c1vilian president 
Cortés stopped Liberal ex-president Jiménez from holding electoral 
meetings—on the grounds that he was soft on Communism—and by a 
combination of strong-arm methods forced him to renounce his 
candidacy. But it must be stressed that even fraudulent elections need 
not be mere window-dressing They can provide a significant safety- 
valve, allowing the opposition to win 2 number of minor positions and 
thereby to keep their clienteles. (The most notorious case of systematic 
electoral fraud was that of Argentina in the ‘infamous decade’ of 

1930-43.) | 


The most swi geserzs and most successful case of a non-dictatorial non- 
democracy is Mexico, which has had at least fifty years of unbroken 
constitutional rule (more like sixty, 1f one discounts the orderly—though 
clearly dictated—change of the constitution arranged in 1928 by 
Obregón, the finally victorious general of the revolution, ın order to 
allow his re-election : in the end, he did not in fact re-enter the presidency, 
since he was assassinated). Though its political system 1s constitutional 





# In the two latest clecnons in El Salvador, and in those of 1974 1n Guatemala, the mildly 
reformist Chnsttan Democrats were deprived of an electoral victory through fraud But in 
1978 in Guatemala, the General Staff decided against the far nght—the proud inhentors of 
the 1954 invasion —who had apparently won an election in which less than a quarter of the 
electorate participated or cast valid votes (E Torres-Rivas, personal communication). The 
fraudulent vote-counting in El Salvador in 1972 has been more or less proved by 
circumstantial evidence, in a study of the electoral returns and the manner and sequence of | 
their reporting J Heméndez-Pico et al, E/ Salrador Año Pelttice 1971-72, San Salvador 
1973. 

“J P Bell, Guerra Cro] m Casta Roca, San José 1976,p 24. This is the defintve study of the 
civil wer of 1948 and the formation of modem Costa Rica. The social configuration behind 
the ensuing exclusrvist democracy, which has survived to the present day in Costa Rica, 1s 
very penetratingly analysed in C. Zelaya et al, Democracia en Casta Rica, San José 1977. 


and elective, and though ıt allows some expressions of opposition and 
extensive civil liberties by Latin American standards (combined with a 
great deal of violence against rebellious workers and peasants), Mexico 
can hardly qualify as a democracy in the strict formal sense—let alone in 
the sense of participatory popular rule. The system is characterized by 
authoritarian six-year presidencies, arrived at by 2 process known locally 
as fapadismo. The word refers to the mysterious and highly secretive way 
in which the presidential candidate of the governing party (whose 
electoral victory is a foregone conclusion, given the party machine’s 
popular control) is selected. Open campaigning within the party 1s 
normatively forbidden, and the candidate seems in fact to be picked by 
his predecessor, perhaps after consultation with personal friends. 
Constitutionally and de facto, the president is then a semi-dictator for six 
years. Though there is broad freedom of the press, explicit criticism of the 
president seems taboo. A marginal conservative opposition party has 
been allowed, and even discontented ex-members of the government 
party were allowed to stand for election in 1940, 1946 and 1952. The latter 
were certainly heavily defeated in reality as well as on record; but at least 
the 1940 official figures—s per cent for the once powerful and strongly 
backed conservative general Almazan—smell of fraud.’ 


Given its extreme complexity, it 1s impossible to present the historical 
record of the travail of Latin American democracy ina single table. What 
may perhaps be useful is to present a summary picture of the situation at 
the end of 1978. 


TABLE 3 
Democracy and Dictatorship in Latin America 

Demrocractes Comstituttoma | Frandudent Dispersed Dectatersinps 

Excc/asteist Exelasmist Ductatersbips* 

Rép ans Reg mres 
Colomba Brazil Guatemala Nicaragua Argentina 
Venezucls Costa Rica Fl Salvador Paraguay Bolva? 

Mexico Chile 

Hain 

Earbarking on Embarking on _ Honduras4 
Demecratrcation Constitutrenalrya tren Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Peru! 
Ecuador 
Panama 


1 A constituent assembly ıs sitting, elected in June 1978, but the military still governs. 

* Token elections take place, with symbolic oppoaition allowed. 

7 Possibly a transitional régime, after the Banzer dictatorship surrendered power in the 
summer of 1978 

4 Free presidential elections promised for 1980 

CO\DIENT’ It will be noticed thar the list of dictatorships includes three of the most 
underdeveloped countnes and three of the most developed. 


Problematics of Latin American Politics 


So far, the present essay has mainly been geared to clearing the Western 
jungle of conventional notions and myths about democracy and 
dictatorship in Latin America. An empirical record has been presented, 
which has been analysed in the light of the conclusions of my previous 
study of democracy ın the most advanced capitalist countries. The central 


1 Daniel Cosio Villegas has published a series of small books ın the seventies which give the 
best available insight into the Mexican polity: the most umportant is the one cited above. 


conclusions have turned out to hold ın Latin America as well. Democracy 
is not foe polity of a particular stage in the development of capitalism, but 
a conjunctural outcome. It 1s not a bourgeois or ‘middle-class’ creation, 
but the result of contradictions and conflict within capitalism. In Latin 
America as in the central capitalist countries, bourgeois democracy 
derives not from a single creator-subyect, but from the historical ruse of - 
the class struggle under capitalism The working class and the labour 
movement have not been as important and as self-consciously 
democratic, in the formal sense, as in Western Europe But the overall 
pattern has tended to be similar: struggle of the working class and other 
popular classes for social demands and political representation; defeat by 
the ruling class, democratization on bourgeois terms, so far as both 
timing and form are concerned 


The crucial question, of course, with respect to Latin American 
democracy 1s why it has been so rare? I make no claim to have provided a 
satisfactory answer to that question here On the other hand, the theory 
developed ın the earlier study of advanced capitalist societies and largely 
corroborated 1n the present essay, and the empirical analysis undertaken 
here, in so far as they are correct, do imply a displacement of prevailing 
problematics in political theory regarding Latin America—whether 
Marxist or liberal 1. The basic explanation for the travail of Latin 
American democracy must be sought in the weakness of the working 
class and the petty bourgeoisie. 2. In order to account for the rarity, 
fragility and incompleteness of democracy in Latin America, ıt 1s essential 
above all to study the post-Depression conjuncture. 3. The frequency of 
putsches, dictatorships and electoral fraud have to be understood, first 
and foremost, as manifestations of an internal fracturing and feebleness of 
the bourgeoisie and its state. 


However, the critical effects of honest and serious empirical analyses do 
not stop at the perimeter of the author’s own theoretical stance. The Latin 
American experience has highlighted the necessity of further 
specifications of my own theory of bourgeois democracy. I have myself so 
far detected three such necessary further clarifications and elaborations. 
First, this 18 a work on the diverse political régimes that may exist under 
the rule of capital But ‘the rule of capital’ has different meanings and 
implications in states differentially located ın the international capitalist 
system. It takes different forms ın Latin America than ın the seventeen 
leading OECD countries. 


In the second place, looking back at the history of the advanced capitalist 
countries from a Latin American vantage-point, with the latter 
continent’s long series of intra-class civil wars and coups d’état 
expressing a quasi-permanent fragility and fracture of the bourgeois state, 
one feature of the former countries stands out starkly. The most basic 
problems of establishing a srate order had been solved before the struggle 
for democracy began By state order, I mean a central unification of the 
state apparatus, and most immediately a monopolization of the means of 
repression The violent forms of political class struggle in the advanced 
capitalist countries have either been attempted popular revolutions (like 
the 19th-century revolutions in France) or coups from above, from the 
apex of the constitutional order (like the establishment of a fascist order in 
Italy and Germany, after Mussolini and Hitler had come to power by 


basically constitutional means; the militerization of Japan; or the 
authoritarian developments in Finland and Austria). In other words, a 
theory of capitalist democratization must take into account the 
precondition of establishment of a state order. 


Thirdly, almost all Latin American dictatorial regimes, whether military 
or civilian, have been established not as a last-ditch damming of the 
revolutionary tde, but ın opposition to some other form of capitalist 
régime. This raises the following question: what 1s the relationship 
between the reproduction of capitalism and democracy for the 
bourgeoisie itself? Are there any inherent tendencies in the capitalist 
mode of production which lead the bourgeoisie to care about the form of 
political régime at all, so long as its own economic exploitation and 
accumulation of capital are allowed and protected? 


Since the question of state order logically precedes that of political 
régime; since the international position of Latin America is a possible 
explanatory variable; and since the relationship of the bourgeoisie to 
different governmental forms in a capitalist state 1$ an ex post question, 
directly pertinent to the future prospects of existing dictatorships and 
authoritarian régimes—the order of exposition in what follows has been 
determined in accordance with this logical sequence. 


On the Formation of Bourgeois States 


The establishment of a state order means the central condensation of the 
social relations within a given terntory in a special, hierarchically unified 
apparatus, monopolizing the basic means of repression. To be operative, 
this presupposes an adequate system of transport and communication for 
the movement of orders, demands, officials, troops, goods and liquid 
monetary resources to and from the centre of the state and throughout its 
territory. A state order also involves that state existing sdeo/ogically. In 
other words, the bounded unity of the state has to be understood, 
recognized and de facto respected by the population, and tts chains of 
command by the members of the apparatus. To call this recognition and 
acquiescence legitimacy would be a rationalistic over-simplification. The 
ideological existence of the state, with its centralization of power and 
domination, has its social base in the ideological unification—always 
partial, conflictual and at least to some extent contested—of the territory 
under the hegemony of a ruling class (or class fraction, or class alliance). 


The present states of advanced capitalism were literally forged by blood 
and iron, in two vast and convulsive historical processes: the 
consolidation of feudalism in strong dynastic states, and the bourgeois 
revolution.» The two most important instances of the latter in Europe— 
the British and the French—both first led to military dictatorships (those 





a Cunously enough, less attention seems to have been paid to this material aspect of power 
and politics by Mancsts than by certain currents of sophisticated bourgeois thought: 
Durkheim, with his conception of the ‘organic division of labour’; the Asmeles school of 
histonography; North American political science, in the person of Karl Deutsch, 
Natsemalssm and Social Communscaina, Cambridge Mass 1953. 

® To try to capture and transform the class character of the state 1s also a way of recognizing 
and respecting tts existence and unity. 

8 See the excellent volume edited by Charles Tilly; The Formata of Naisa! States om 
Western Exrepe, Princeton 1973. 


of Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaparte, respectively). Since then, 
however, the state order in these countries has been remarkably stable. 
Between all of the seventeen OECD countries, over about a hundred years 
(some have a longer and some a shorter history as independent bourgeois 
states), only three military coups have actually been undertaken (though 
many more have been planned—even one in Sweden, in the winter of ~ 
1939-40). One—that of Salan in French Algeria—collapsed ; another— 
that of Kapp-Littwitz in Germany—succeeded for three days and then 
collapsed; the third—which brought de Gaulle to power in 1958—was 
ratified in constitutional order. By comparison, the twenty Latin 
American states experienced ninety-three successful coups d’état between 
1920 and 1974.8 


Some of the states of advanced capitalism emerged out of an internal 
transformation of an earlier feudal state on more or less the same 
territory, ın other words continued an earlier state order of another type. 
Two—Prussia-Germany, Piedmont-Italy—were the result of a 
transformation-expansion of feudal states on to a larger territory. Among 
the new states, some were small territories with an ideologically unified 
population, distinctively set apart from the previous imperial power by 
language, religion or historical memory. A few, like the United States, 
confronted the double problem of a huge territory and little cultural 
distinction (despite the great geographical separation) from the imperial 
power. In the American case, however, the territorial dispersal was 
compensated for by a local poltical concentration, in the representative 
orders of the different colonies, which came together in confederate 
forms before the struggle for independence, in the face of common prob- 
lems with the French war and Britain’s taxation demands.™ The new 
states of the Third World have all been created under different auspices. 


~ 


Domination, Integration, Incorporation 


It is still fashionable among Marxists and radicals to denote the location 
of Latin America in the world system of capitalism as one of ` 
‘dependence’. In my opinion, this notion should be abandoned once and 
for all because of its misleading connotations. Often it is also used simply 
as a signal of the ideological commitment of the author, without any 
serious analytical content or utility. (These criticisms should not be taken 
as applying to the more sophisticated and qualified use of the notion by 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso and Enzo Faletto, whose great work 





S The collective work, E/ Comtre/ Politics ou si Come Sar, México 1978, p. 81. 

# The enormous potential strength and solidity of a confederate stare order has been 
demonstrated even under the most severe strain For a time m 1814, the federal us 
government virtually collapsed under the blows of the war with Britain, which captured and 
partly burnt the federal capital The federal army was largely left on tts own. Nevertheless, 
no caudillos emerged, and the us government continued to function at the (regional) state 
level. Nor did the state order collapse at the outbreak of the Civil War. What happened was 
rather that rt was drvided into two—the reverse of the expansion of the centralized orders of 
Piedmont and Prussia The Southern secession was decided upon in the most orderly 
fashion, with state legislatures calling for elections to a convention, the delegates of which 
were to meet with those of other states to decide upon the setting up of a Southern 
Confederacy seceding from the Union with the North. The fact that the Southern slave- 
owning plantocracy established a stable democratic state order for itself underlines again, 1f 
necessary, that intre-bourgeots democracy has nothing intrinsically ‘middle-class’ about tt. 


Dependence and development in Latin America first gave it wide currency: 
they took pains to talk only of specific ‘situations of dependence’, and 
have since had a hard time prefacing and postfacing later editions, and 
writing special articles, in order to take their distance from current 
receptions of their concept.) If it is true that capitalism is an 
international system, the use of the term ‘dependent’ to characterize a 
particular part of that system is, of course, strictly illogical. By definition 
all parts of a system are dependent upon each other. Furthermore, as a 
general concept, the term is vague to the point of vacuity and has a 
misleadingly static connotation. It is more logical and fruitful to speak, 
` instead, of domination: of dominated capitalism and development. 


Domination has economic, political and ideological dimensions. 
Exsonomically, it refers to external control of basic resources and means of 
production—with external transfer of profits—of trade outlets, transport 
and technology: i.e. to internationally asymmetric relations of 
production and circulanon—though not per se to a disadvantaged 
position in world market supply and demand. Polsticalfy, it involves 
external penetration of the territory by another state, either through a 
colonial régime, ‘gunboat diplomacy’ or foreign troops, agents and 
‘advisers’ of various sorts. Colonial governments can be more or less 
dominant, according to the degree to which local political structures are 
allowed to remain or develop. The possible interconnection of political 
- ond economic domination should also be noticed: for instance, in the form 
of credits to the state with appended conditions, involving infringement 
of the sovereignty of the dominated state when loans are defaulted upon, 
through military intervention, creditor control of customs, etc. Ideological 
domination means more than just the massive importation of ideas from 
outside. It means also external control of ideological apparatuses; the 
instilling of identification with the exterior into the local ruling class(es); . 
and formation of the latter at foreign universities, or military and police 
academies. 


Another frequent conceptualization, centre/periphery, had better be 
preserved for what ıt literally denotes, i.e. a spatial location in the 
economic, political and ideological networks of the international system. 
Denmark and Norway, for instance, can be said to form (an outer) part of 
the centre of capitalism; but they can hardly meaningfully be described as 
either dominating or dominated. However, the dynamic implications of 
the centre/periphery axis within a capitalist system should not be 
overlooked. Within the dynamics of accumulation and of the market with 
its inherent mobility, centre/periphery differences (once given, for 
whatever reason) tend to widen, leading—as well as to domination —to a 
development of underdevelopment, to borrow André Gunder Frank’s 
telling expression. But in any concrete study, the two should be 
conceptually and analytically distinguished. 


At least one additional concept appears necessary, to designate even the 
most general features of a country’s situation in the international system. 
The concept of domination refers specifically to the relations of force and 
control under which a given country enters and participates in the system. 


on a U U U 
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But another important aspect is the extent to which the international 
capitalist system, its relations of production and exchange, penetrate and 
transform the local unit: perhaps the two poles of this aspect might be 
called ‘integration’ and ‘incorporation’. 


Integration would then refer to cases of all-pervasive and complete 
penetration and transformation, to the point where the parts of the local 
system are all interconnected by means of capitalist and commodity 
relations which represent only a territorially bounded segment of the 
world system. Iscorporation, on the other hand, would mean that the local 
system is linked with—and dependent upon—the international system, 
while not being pervaded by ıt. The local unit 1s, 80 to speak, swallowed 
but not digested by the system. Or put the other way round, the local unit 
has not been able fully to digest the system or transform ıt into energy of 
its own. Instead, there remain internal disarticulations, due both to the 
absence of organic links between the various capitalist sectors and to the 
coexistence of these sectors with non-capitalist, non-commodity 
relations. The crucial area polarized between integration and 
incorporation 1s, of course, agriculture.™ Historically, an incorporated 
relation to the world system appears generally to have been the effect of a 
dominated entry into it. However, domination and incorporation are not 
indissolubly associated. Canada, for example, 1s an ex-colony whose 
major means of production today are to a large extent—larger than in 
several Latin American countries—under external, us control; but 
Canada is an integrated part of the system. 


A few remarks should perhaps be added to clarify further the operation of 
the processes denoted by the concepts above. Domination refers to 
penetration by external controlling sais (enterprises, states), whereas 
integration refers to the penetration of relations of production and 
exchange. Though they may have long-lasting effects, domination and 
incorporation (like a central or peripheral position, or almost anything 
else this side of heaven and hell) are not eternal, and should not be 
invoked as historical causes given once and for all. In order to be 
effective, they have to be constantly reproduced. The appearance and 
reproduction of domination and incorporation are effects not only of the 
international system operating upon a unit within it, but also of forces 
and struggles internal to that unit. In fact, within the parameters of the 
system, the battles which determine the participation of the unit in the 
system are above all fought out between the classes and class fractions of 
the unit itself. For instance, participation in the new world market of 
wheat took different local forms in Argentina and in North America, due 
to the differences of pre-existing class structure.© The importance of local 
class struggles derives also from the fact that international capitalism 1s 
H The conceptualzation suggested here for types of relation of a terntonal unit to the 
international caprtalist system ts, of course, related to the long Mannst debate about the 
mode{s) of production in the Third World, without implying a clearcut stand within it. For 
a good, critical overview of this debate see A Foster-Carter, ‘The Modes of Production 
Controversy’, NLR 107 

5 The formation of an international wheat market and its different socio-economic forms 
and effects in different national contexts is the subject of a brilliant Harvard PhD thesis by 


Hernet Fnedman, so far unpublished: ‘The Transformatuon of Wheat Production in the 
Era of the World Market 1875-1935: a Global Analysis of Production and Exchange.’ 





not necessarily a zero-sum game. It is possible to reach and maintain a 
non-dominated position without impeding the accumulation of the 
strongest and biggest elements, as the development of the small North- 
west European countries and the effects of the increasing flow of trade 
and investment across the North Atlantic show. However, the intention 
here is not to dabble ın the theory of development and underdevelop- 
ment, but to formulate some questions and hypotheses about the 
problems of a stable state order and of democracy in Latin America. 


The Effects on Bourgeois State Formation 


What 1s the bearing of a dominated and incorporated position ın the 
international capitalist system upon the formation of a bourgeois state? It 
affects the social geography of the dominated and incorporated state 
territory, tending to link growth spots with the exterior more than 
among themselves or with the rest of the territory, thus enhancing 
regional discrepancies, conflicts and insulation from central control. It 
impedes even minimal ideological unification, both as a result of the 
social heterogeneity that is involved ın capitalist incorporation of non- 
capitalist social forms, and by tying ruling-class fractions to external 
identifications. It corrodes and fractures the unity of the state, which 
becomes a go-between linking the external controllers and the population 
of the territory. It tends to destabilize the local society both economically 
and socially, by making it extraordinarily vulnerable to the shock waves 
of international conjunctural cycles. It overloads the polity with socio- 
political relations, contradictions and conflicts which although they 
coexist—through an interlocking of different historical temporalities: of 
the historical time of the international system with the local umes of the 
unintegrated sectors of the national society—are of fundamentally 
different kinds. All these tendencies negatively affect the cohesion of the 
local bourgeoisie, and the organicity of its relationship to the local 
bourgeois state. 


One important destabilizing effect of all this should be noted That ts the 
low cost of armed rebellion, within the basic social order, against other 
régimes than a firmly established and entrenched dictatorship, given the 
fact that such rebellion frequently meets with both military and civilian 
passivity. For instance, Yrigoyen in 1930 and Perón ın 1955 were both 
ousted by minuscule military forces, though these could count on the 
support of the dominant fraction of the bourgeoisie if they succeeded— 
which they did very easily. The difference from the fate of the German 
Kapp-Littwitz putsch ın 1920 is illuminating: though the majonty of the 
army stood by passively, that coup collapsed ın the face of a general strike 
by civil servants and workers.” 


Domunated incorporation, of course, also affects the size and structure of 
other classes, and ın this way too affects the bourgeois state. The working 
class proper, producing surplus-value under capitalist relations of labour 
exploitation, tends to be considerably smaller than in other capitalist 
countries. Though the workers of the externally controlled enclaves— 


H] Erger, Der Kapp-Lattwity Patsch, Dusseldorf 1967 


such as the Cuban sugar workers or the Chilean miners—have often 
provided a vanguard for their class, incorporation means wide 
discrepancies 1n labour relations and living conditions between workers. 
When traditional agriculture has been rendered unviable, there 1s no 
urban industrialization sufficient to absorb ıt; the result 1s the immense 
urban conglomerations of unemployed and only marginally employed, 
often isolated from the industrial workers. Dominated incorporation also 
implies the non-development of a strong independent peasantry and petty 
bourgeoisie, and encourages instead the emergence of a mass of 
precarious minifundists and of a vast and wretched urban lumpen petty 
bourgeoisie of licit or illicit street vendors. The result 1s the growth of 
subordinate classes which have the greatest difficulty in getting together 
for sustained collective action on their own, but which are nevertheless 
always present with their problems, their latent threats to the existing 
order and their sporadic outbursts of protest. To the extent that the 
condition of incapacity for independent collective action holds, this 
presence tends to become reflected within the bourgeoisie itself and thus 
contribute to its fracturing. Both the successful Latin Amencan 
populisms (such as those of Vargas, Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador or Perón) 
and the abortive ones (like that of Ibáñez in Chile, during his second 
presidency) have largely to be understood within this context. 


The Latin American colonies were characterized to an extreme degree by 
a dominated incorporation into the international system of capital 
accumulation They were linked to it through the feudal dynastic states of 
Spain and Portugal, which used them explicitly and systematically, 
extracting their precious resources and monopolizing their trade for the 
benefit of the metropolis. However, and this is important for the 
reproduction of domination, the detrimental effects on the territorial 
economy as a whole (where no nation exists, it makes little sense to talk of 
a national economy) did not preclude opportunities for individual wealth, 
in land and trade, for a small minority. Mining for the metals treasured in 
Europe, plantations, feudal-type haciendas and traditional com- 
munitarian subsistence farming existed side by side, scattered over 
immense territories like so many spots on a leopard skin Apart from the 
narrowly recruited urban municipal councils—the cabs/dos—there existed 
no political structure deriving from the colonies themselves. The local 
upper class was Spanish and Portuguese in origin, language and religion. 
Whence, therefore, did the new states emerge, and what was their basis? 
Brief answer: they arose from the defeats and internal divisions of the 
metropolises in Europe, on the basis of military skill and logistics. 


Though there had been some creole resentment against the recent 
strengthening and reactivation of the colonial administration and against 
the trade monopoly, and though some intellectuals had come under the 
spell of the French and North American revolutions, what triggered off 
the protracted wars of independence was no movement or even 
declaration of independence, but the successful invasion of Spain and 
Portugal by Napoleon’s armies. The cabildos of Spanish America took 
provisional power, and there followed internal wars and conflicts 
between creoles and peninsulares (the previously privileged born in Spain). 
The outcome of the subsequent wars with Restoration Spain was decided 
by the internal convulsions of the latter, which made it impossible to send 


more troops by the long and difficult route across the Atlantic, and which 
split the American royalists. 


The local upper class of the richest colony, New Spain (Mexico and 
Central America), declared itself independent as a reaction to the liberal 
revolution in Spain in 1820. Brazil became independent under a 
Portuguese king, who had fled to the country from the French armies, 
under British escort, and later found himself ın conflict with the liberal 
cortes of Lisbon. The Brazilian state thus emerged as an—extremely 
precarious—transplant of the feudal Portuguese state; it was later 
succeeded by a very narrowly based bourgeois one, which lasted from 
1889 to 1930. The new states of Hispanic America had a more difficult 
birth. Though originally based on the urban centres of the 
admunistrative-judicial divisions of the empire, and though these 
divisions were later to provide the boundaries of the new states, as the 
wars drew on the independence movement became based only on its 
armed forces, without any fixed economic, political or cultural 
underpinnings. In South America, nationalist commanders operated on a 
continental scale, moving from territory to territory, supported by 
militias led by local landowners. The ant-liberal independence of Mexico 
was staged as a military coup by the commander of the royalist southern 
army, Augustin Iturbide, a wealthy creole landowner who had fought the 
nationalist guerrillas for about a decade. Within the given social order, 
the only significant political instance was that of the military command. 
And there were many commanders.®” After victory, the Liberators fell 
out with the local upper classes and with their own commanders: the era 
of uprisings, civil wars and caudillos ensued. 


No attempts at proof can be undertaken here, but two hypotheses will be 
suggested. First, the rule of capital in Latin America has continued to be 
characterized by external domination and non-integrated incorporation 
into the world system, ın new forms: through the primary-commodity- 
production reinsertion into the world market in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, after the post-independence depression and 
regression; through the penetration by external finance capital and 
multinational corporations, after the failure of import-substitution 
industnalization to take off in the nineteen-forties and fifties. But 
dominated incorporation has been reproduced ın different patterns and to 
a varying extent in the different countries: in some cases, merely peripheral 
incorporation might have become more apt. Secondly, this dominated 
incorporation—via its bearing on the problem of the state—provides the 
basic explanation both for the despotisms and for the instability of the 
bourgeois states of Latin America. This further means that the exceptions 
when there have been long periods of stable non-despotic rule—in Brazi, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico or Uruguay—can be explained by the 
particular forms and degrees of dominated and/or peripheral 
incorporation ın those countries, and by forces and circumstances bearing 
upon—and compensating for—the inherent tendencies of dominated 
incorporation. The implication 1s that these exceptions have above all 
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been characterized by a relative unity of the local bourgeoisie. 
Capital Accumulation and Political Régime 


In the relations between capital and state, there have always been two 
conflicting tendencies. For on the one hand, capital 1s inherently mobile, 
unbound by any particular territory, whereas the state by definition has a 
fixed territorial base. Yet on the other, the private accumulation of capital 
has not only historically developed and been formed by the socio-political 
constellations of particular state-bounded territories; it is also 
intrinsically associated with a particular form of state providing legal 
regulation of private enterprise, nono-profitable infrastructures, 
repressive protection and—increasingly—adequate reproduction of the 
labour force and management of market disturbances and crises. In one 
sense, the bourgeois state is the representation of ‘total capital’ in 2 given 
territory, which is different from the individual, competing capitals. At 
the level of bourgeois consciousness and political behaviour, there 
accordingly exist at once a tendency to disregard and a tendency to 
intervene in territorial politics. In countries where the rule of capital 1s an 
externally dominated one, and where much of the local ‘total capital’ 1s 
foreign, the former tendency is naturally strengthened; but ıt can never 
become complete. 


In the preceding analyses, it has been established that democracy as such 
has never been either an aspiration or an achievement of the bourgeoisie: 
It has been a resultant of the contradictions of capitalism. But what about 
democracy for the bourgeoisie itself? This question requires further 
clarification before even a. hypothetical answer can be offered. It is a 
commonplace among Marxists that proletanan democracy—whose 
characteristic institutions are the workplace meeting and council—is not 
the same as parliamentary democracy, though more and more 





= The problems to be faced—in the form of socio-economic geography and historical 
legacy—and the uming and manner of their solution were, of course, vastly different, 
precluding any simple and brief explanation. The odds appear to have been best in Chile and 
Costa Rica. Both had a natural centre difficult to challenge: the Central Valley, and the high 
plateau between the coasts, respectively. External colonial domination had been limited. 
Chile was a grain producer for the vice-royalty of Peru, Costa Rica an outlying pemphery 
Both made an early economic recovery after the post-independence depression : Chile with 
the revival of the Peruvian market and with new mining onginally under local control, 
Costa Rica with the export of coffee. Costa Rica was in any case a very small country with a 
very small population uniquely united by kinship tes—to the extent that by the mid-1970s, 
thirty-three out of forty-four presidents and 530 out of 1300 mrs since independence had 
descended from three comguastader families: Stone, op cit p 189 The problems were much 
more serious in the other countnes, though the transplantation of the feudal state set the 
stage in Brazil, where in the Old Republic the dominant paxtsts bourgeoisie maintained 
unrty through a subtle system of regional alliances and quastenfiefments, known as ‘the 
politics of governon’ In Uruguay, the conflicts between Montevideo and the armed peache 
interior were gradually resolved at the military level—with the increasing mobility of 
central troops—and channelled within an intricate, cross-cutting two-party system In a 
lengthy process little disturbed by international conjunctures, the upbeavals of the Mexican 
revolution led to a state which both had solid popular sustenance and provided a base for 
private accumulation—alternating every six years 

® The most developed Marxist discussion on this subject has taken place in West Germany. 
For an overview, sce eg. B. Blanke, U. Jurgens and H. Kastendiek, ‘Zur neueren 
Manustschen Diskussion uber die Analyse von Form und Funktion des burgeriichen 
Staates’, Probleme des Klassenkampfes No. 14/15, 1974. 


contemporary Marxists see it as not necessarily in conflict with a 
parliamentary government: as a possible addition to the latter, rather 
than a replacement for it. But is bourgeois democracy, in the sense of 
democracy for the bourgeoisie itself, merely the same as competitive 
elections and majority voting? Both the historical record and current 
bourgeois practice seem to suggest the answer ‘Not necessarily’, or 
perhaps even the answer “No’. 


It 1s true, as I have shown 1n the earlier study already referred to, that in 
the central capitalist countries a period of democracy for the bourgeoisie 
tended to precede the establishment of democracy as such. However, the 
bourgeois revolutions were vast social processes, involving almost all 
classes and strata and generally without any centralized, conscious 
leadership. Furthermore, bourgeois parliaments tended to take over and 
transform a feudal principle of elected representation by estates. When 
the bourgeoisie ruled alone in serene supremacy, as in the city republics of 
mercantile capitalism, there was usually no parliamentary democracy 
with competitive elections. Rather, there was a hereditary principle— 
official in Venice, informal in Swiss and German cities—defining the 
‘regimenisfabige Familien’ (families fit to rule), among whom the members 
of the councils were more or less informally recruited; and there was a 
principle of institutionalized representation, of certain companies and 
corporations through their directors. 


Despite the case of the stockholders’ meetings of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, which provided the New England colony with its original 
elective and representative institutions,® the typical form of bourgeois 
decision-making 1s hardly by voting. Rather, ıt ıs the more or less secretly 
bargained agreement; and the managerial command (supposedly based 
on superior expertise) within clearly predefined parameters. The de facto 
non-elective way ın which Brazil of the Old Republic and Argentina in 
the age of Roca were ruled corresponded to these business practices, and 
might be regarded as one form of democracy for the haute bourgeoisie 
itself. English readers will also remember that even in the proud 
homeland of parliamentary democracy, the Conservative Party refrained 
from having its leaders formally elected tll 1965. Thus ıt can at least be 
said that there is no necessary, intrinsic tendency of the bourgeoisie to 
develop a parliamentary type of democracy, even for itself, though with 
increasing internal differentiation the informal and authoritarian patterns 
become increasingly difficult and dangerous to maintain. But, most 
capitalist dictatorships have another important characteristic, apart from 
their form of decision-making and enforcement. They constitute only an 
indirect representation of the ruling class, through an idiosyncratic camds/lo, 
a fascist mass movement and its leader, or a military junta. There 1s, then, 
a constant problem of bourgeois representation in the régime. A problem, 
of course, is not a contradiction: it 1s something which can be solved 
again and again without any necessity to surpass its parameters. But sf ss 
here, im the problem of ruling-class representation in a dictatorship, that the question 


= Cf J Asch, Ret sud Burperschaft m Labech 1yy9é—1669, Lubeck 1961, V. Gitermann, 
Geschuchie der Schmerz, Thayngen-Schaffhausen 1941; F. Lance, Vems, Balumore 1973 
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of the prospects of a possible bowrgeots antt-dictatorial opposition should be located. 
In the present political conjuncture of Latin America, particularly in the 
Southern Cone, this question takes on a burning political relevance. 


There are certain obvious advantages for the bourgeoisie in a repressive 
dictatorship, with the proviso that private property and accumulation are 
respected and protected Above all, it means that the working class can be 
effectively put down, real salaries can be lowered and the rate of profit can 
be increased—particularly since, ın a dominated economy, the internal 
market is less important than the external one. Accordingly, many 
illustrations of bourgeois support for cruel military régimes can be cited. 
However, the picture is in fact more complex. Two current examples will 
suffice to show this In Nicaragua, important sectors of the bourgeoisie 
form part of the democratic opposition to Somoza. And ın Brazil, two of 
the three leading bourgeois papers—O Estado do São Paolo, the most 
representative mouthpiece of the haute bourgeoisie, and O Jornal do Brast/ 
in Rio—express a clear bourgeois demand for a dismantling of the openly 
repressive aspects of the régime (whose installation they once 
supported) ® This demand includes even recognition of independent 
trade unions and the right to strike, as was tested in practice in the pro- 
union sympathies of O Estado do São Paolo during the illegal metal- 
workers’ strike in spring 1978. (The strike was eventually successful, 
when the corporations—beginning with multinational ones, which were 
the prime target—finally decided to negotiate directly with the workers.) 


This process is, of course, still unfolding, and 1ts long-term consistency 
and significance remain to be seen. But given the European experience— 
the anti-fascist struggles before and during the Second World War; the 
role of bourgeois sectors in the fall of the Greek, Portuguese and Spanish 
dictatorships—it should come as no surprise. Latin Americans too will 
remember the active part played by the Venezuelan bourgeoisie in the 
downfall of Pérez Jiménez. Hence, Latin American revolutionaries 
should not repeat the mistakes either of the Comintern’s Third Penod— 
conceiving the alternatives as Socialism or Fascism—or of the ouvnienst 
critique by Trotskyists of the Popular Fronts. Here again, however, we 
can only attempt to formulate some hypotheses regarding the crucial 
explanatory variables. 


Dictatorship and the Bourgeoisie 


What are the most important possible points of conflict between, on the 
one hand, a dictatorship respecting and protecting the basic laws of 
private capital accumulation and, on the other, significant sectors of the 
bourgeoisie? An empirical starting-point for theoretical reflection might 
be the characteristics of the current bourgeois liberal opposition 1n Brazil. 
The distinguished Brazilian Marxist economist Paul Singer differentiated 
three groups, in a conversation we had in April 1978. 1. A group 





“The statements oa the recent position of the bourgeois Brazilian press refer oaly to 
April-May 1978, when I had the opportunity to follow it. The third major paper, O Glebe in 
Rio, supported the régime 

© Cf N. Poulantzas, The Criss of the Dictatershaps, London 1977 Poulantzas’s explanation of 
bourgeois opposition to the dictatorships differs, however, from my own. 


representing modern, big Brazilian capital, producing capital goods 
in competition with the multinationals and caring about the internal 
market—hence about income distribution and elementary workers’ 
rights. 2. A right-wing liberal group of smaller and more traditional 
enterprises, threatened by the expansion of the state sector and most 
concerned with the grip of the state over society. 3. Young managers still 
remotely influenced by the student movement of the 1960s. Two further 
aspects of the background to the development of a bourgeois liberal 
opposition in Brazil are the fading away of euphona about the ‘Brazilian 
miracle’, in the light of a slackening growth rate, and the readiness of the 
multinational car and engineering companies to negotiate directly with 
the illegally striking paw/sta workers, over the head of the Ministry of 
Labour. 


In more general terms, we might hypothesize the following points of 
potential intra-bourgeois conflict. 

1. Conflict between the dominant fractions of the social bloc represented 
in the dictatorship and subordinate fractions within or outside ıt. There ts 
an in-built tendency for some bourgeois anti-dictatorial opposition to 
develop, since a dictatorship implies the freezing of a certain power 
constellation, while the dynamics of capitalism tend to modify the relative 
positions of different fractions of capital 


2. The rate of profit depends on two often conflicting conditions: the 
exploitation of the working class as producers, and the realization of 
capital by selling to consumers, of whom the workers constitute a more 
or less important part. To the extent that the latter 1s significant— 
something which varies greatly, depending on the role of exports and 
‘development towards the exterior’, always more tmportant in Latin 
America than ın Europe—-maximum repression of the workers does not 
mean maximum profits for all sectors of the bourgeoisie: indeed, ıt may 
tend to lower them. 


3. Competition may develop between the dictatorial state and private 
capitals. The encroachment by the state can take the form either of private 
monopolization buttressed by the state apparatus—as ın the case of the 
Gómez clan in Venezuela in the first third of this century, or ın that of the 
Somoza dynasty ın Nicaragua—or of an expansion of state capital, as in 
contemporary Brazil. 


4. The intellectual formation—the ‘middle strata’—which today provides 
the immediate mass base of the bourgeoisie, and from which the modern 
managers of capital are recruited, tends to clash with strict dictatorial 
oppression. These ideological apparatuses tend to be particularly open to 
external influences, and their possible conflicts with the dictatorship 
largely depend on the international conjuncture. In Latin America, with 
its élite intellectualist politics, the universities, for instance, have in this 
century played a much larger political role than in Europe. 


5 The organic connection between the activities of the state and private 
capital accumulation means that any harmonious relationship between a 
dictatorship and the bourgeoisie will depend upon a satisfactory 
economic performance by the former. The modern Latin American 


dictatorships distinguish themselves from the traditional type by 
bringing managerial expertise directly into the state apparatus.“ 
However, successfully running a private enterprise 1s not the same thing 
as successfully managing the economy of a bourgeois state, and any 
régime becomes the target of criticism if its economic performance 1s | 
disappointing.™ 


6. State repression is sometimes more costly than other mechanisms for 
keeping the workers in their place. This may be because it is too little to 
smash their opposition, while at the same time being too much for them 
to accept passively. This was the Argentinian experience in 1969, at the 
time of the cordobexo—the uprising in Cérdoba—which started the pro- 
cess which in 1973 led to a brief interlude of democracy. As the British 
bourgeoisie has also learnt, an incomes policy can more easily be applied 
by politicians in whom the workers have some degree of confidence. But 
state repression may also be costly simply in so far as it 1s cumbersome and 
disruptive, whereas a satisfactory profit-rate and an effective, internalized 
work discipline could be ensured more swiftly by direct negotiations 
between employers and employees—albeit at the cost of a pay-rise. 


Two further minor points of possible conflict might be added, not 
deriving from capitalist relations of production. First, if the previous 
régime comprised a category of professional bourgeois politicians, these 
will tend to be critical of the dictatorship for no other reason than that it 
has left them unemployed. This can become of some significance to the 
extent that, even in political disgrace, they preserve the loyalty of some of 
their old sponsors and clientele. Secondly, if the personal origin and style 
of the régime is non-bourgeois in character, this makes for ideological 
friction, which at times of crisis 1s conducive to an isolation of the régime 
from the ruling class. 


Finally, part of the ideological make-up of dominated and penpheral 
bourgeoisies is the constant attention they pay to the centres of 
capitalism, which are all dow democratic. It is true that only in certain 5 
contexts and conjunctures has this in fact been of any significance, since 
there 1s no inherent democratic thrust in the metropolitan bourgeoises, 
which on the contrary have often encouraged and supported even the 
most ferocious third-world dictatorships. But in the heyday of 
Rooseveltian anti-fascism, Latin American democratization was 
encouraged; and EEC refusal to accept dictatorships as members did have 
some impact in Greece, Portugal and Spain. By comparison, the current 
invocation of “human rights’ by the Carter administration is largely 


“In the current régimes of Argentina and Brazil, this is highlighted by the direct 
representatives of the haute bourgeoisie who in each case occupy the cructal post of Minister 
of Finance: Martiner de Hox and Simonsen, respectively. The importance of managenal 
recruitment has been emphasrred by O’Donnell, op. at , who speaks of a ‘burcaucratic- 
authoritarian’ state—working with an evoluvonsnc framework typical of North American 
sociological jargon. More subtle and penetrating are some of his later essays, e.g. 
‘Reflexiones sobre las tendenctas de cambro del Estado burocritrco-autontano’, Rewests 
Mexrwana de Sectelegia, No 1, 1977. 

“In a fragile state order, this tends to affect the régime. For the case of Argentina, this us 
shown with mathematical precision by Gilbert Merckx, ‘Recessions and Rebellions im 
Argenuna, 1870-1970’, Hispanus Amerxan Historxal Remew, May 1973. 


rhetorical; nevertheless, the Latin American bourgeoisie 1s certainly 
listening to the voice of America, and ın some cases actual us pressure has 
even been applied—not so far very successfully in Chile, but somewhat 
more so in Washington’s Caribbean fief, in the elections of Santo 
Domingo. 


Capitalist societies are neither destined to democracy 1n the centre, nor 
doomed to dictatorship in the dominated and penpheral areas. Some 
conditions have been suggested under which sectors of the bourgeoisie 
may come into conflict with a dictatorship maintaining capitalist relations 
of production, as have some of the lines along which this may occur. The 
last question then, on this abstract and general level of discourse, is: 
‘Under what conditions are such conflicts likely to become practically and 
politically significant?’ 


First, it must be remembered that the bourgeoisie (1n contrast to feudal 
magnates) is always small in numbers, and unarmed. Its base of power 1s 
its control of means of production and liquid funds, and its main direct 
weapon 1s capital flight and an investment strike. This has not been and 
will not be applied against a dictatorship favouring capitalist relations of 
production. It is preserved for use against (the threat of) more serious 
calamities than that of an unrepresentative dictatorship. Secondly, other 
than in confrontation with other classes, the capacity for concerted action 
of an internally divided bourgeoisie 1s small. In other words, only against 
a dictatorship without any organic base in some sectors of the bourgeoisie 
is a strong bourgeois initiative to be expected: and such is not the case 
with the current military régimes in South Amenica. Thirdly, if faced 
with the option of capitalist dictatorship or socialist democracy (a rare 
phenomenon, as is tragically well known, but one that was envisageable 
in Chile), the bourgeoisie has only one choice: the former. Only if there is 
no imminent threat of a working-class revolution, can sectors of the 
bourgeoisie be expected to act at all against a dictatorship. 


Nevertheless, despite these qualifications, bourgeoisies have on occasion 
proved—most recently and successfully in Greece and Spain—capable of 
effectively presiding over and controlling a process of democratization. 
This implies a capacity for significant and active intervention in the 
dismantling of a dictatorship. Hence a bourgeois anti-dictatorial 
opposition can develop, and play an important political role, provided 1t 
is not immediately threatened by the popular classes. It 1s unlikely to 
become significant on its own initiative; but its resources of economic 
pressure, popular clienteles and private sphere of action pés-d-vis the 
workers can become significant as part of a broader democratic 
movement. There is a price to be paid for this: a continued acceptance of 
capitalism on the part of the working class. Whether this price 1s worth 
paying or not, in order to secure the overthrow of a dictatorship, 1s only 
for the working-class organizations involved to decide. At all events, 
they know—or should know—from the experience of ‘progressive’ or 
‘popular’ democracy after the Second World War (even though these 
were abortive, as a result of Stalinism in the East and Cold War Chnstian 
Democracy in Italy) that the price of capitalist acceptance 1s not fixed, but 
can be bargained for more or less successfully, depending on their 
strength and skill. 
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Arghiri Emmanuel 


The State in the Transitional Period 


If by ‘socialism’ we mean what Marx used to call the higher stage of communist 
society, the question of the political superstructure that would be adequate to it is 
raised neither in theory nor in practice.* In theory, because this society—to 
everyone according to his needs—is a classless society, hence unpolitical by 
definition. In practice, because not only does a society of this kind not yet exist in 
reality, but more importantly its very ‘problematic’, and indeed even the merest 
glimpse of the concrete conditions of its advent, are absent from the programmes 
of all revolutionary parties, whether in power or not. What has, however, 
constituted a crucial problem in the past, and still constitutes such a problem 
today, both in theory and in practice, is the political form which corresponds to 
the period of transition, in its two essential moments—the taking over of power 
by the proletariat on the one hand, and the substitution of co-operative ` 
production for the wage-labour system on’the other. Since the publication of Tbe 
Communist Manifesto, controversies on this theme have been at the centre of all 
schisms. The length and intensity of such disputes went together with a great. 
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ambiguity. The debates seem to have been polarized on two main issues. 
Can the proletariat come to power by peaceful means? And can it exercise 
power in a democratic way? Both are artificial problems. 


Artificial and Real Problems 


For no political party 1s violence an end ın itself, any more than non- 
violence could be an autonomous ‘categorical imperative’. These are only 
means, and between these means and the corresponding ends there is no 
direct structural correlation. There cas be an indirect one, to the extent 
that the radicalism of the goals determines the toughness of the 
resistance; but then the correlation 1s conjunctural, and does not pertain 
to the doctrine. Furthermore, the extent to which we may theoretically 
forecast this resistance and make practical preparations to break through 
it does not pertain to strategy, but to tactics; it cannot, therefore, be the 
basis for any a prior: theoretical position on the need for violence. Even 
the most opportunist or the most conservative of parties would not 
hesitate to take up arms to defend itself against a violent attempt by its 
opponents to usurp a legally assumed power. On the other hand, the most ` 
genuinely revolutionary party would be only too happy to avoid civil 
war, if the circumstances were such that they could assume and hold 
power peacefully. “Peacefully’, however, does not mean ‘legally’, in the 
sense of a compliance with the rules of the game as established within the 
existing system; any more than ‘violently’ necessarily means placing 
oneself outside the legal framework. 


To complete this confusion, democratic ways of assuming power are 
frequently assimilated to the idea of a gradual, evolutionary passage from 
one mode of production to the other, whilst, on the other hand, open 
violence 18 assimilated to a discontinuity of production relatnions—just as 
if ‘reform’ was a synonym of non-violence, and ‘revolution’ of 
insurrection. Yet history 1s full of examples where mere nvalry between 
groups representing not social classes but only social strata (in other 
words, differentiated according to their respective positions in relation, 
not to the means of production, but to the state superstructure) have 
degenerated into conflicts more bloody and ravaging than others that 
have accompanied deep social transformations. A comparative analysis of 
the upheavals which followed the post-war decolonization in Africa 
would be telling ın this respect. And if we go back to the revolutions that 
marked the passage from the feudal mode of production to capitalist 
relations, the lack of symmetry between the magnitude of social changes 
and the scale of the armed struggles that have punctuated them 1s still 
more obvious. The political compromuse between the rising bourgeoisie 
and the great landowners in England formed the basis both for the 
establishment of a notably pare capitalist mode of production, and for a 
relatively peaceful passage from the old to the new order. By contrast, the 
historical necessity in which the French bourgeoisie found itself to rely on | 
the small peasants in its struggle against the feudal lords made ıt possible 
to couple extremely bitter, bloody and protracted struggles with an 


* This article ıs based on a paper presented to a September 1977 Conference in Cavtat, 
Yugoslavia on ‘Democracy end Socalism in Westem Europe’. 


incomplete social transformation and hybrid production reletions.* 


If the period between the assumption of political power by the proletariat 
and the latter’s own disappearance were a true franstizon, such as was 
visualized by the founders and classics of -Marxism—1.¢. neither an 
autonomous mode of production, nor a political system organized for its 
own sake, but a complex of transformation processes: in other words, an 
aggregate of acts destroying the old social relations—there would be no 
break in continuity involved. This period should not be seen as having its 
own dialectic, but as forming an integral part of the general dialectics of 
the clash between capitalism and communism. It would represent not a 
stage in which we settle down, but a thoroughfare that has to be 
traversed. If these conditions were present, it would be idle to try to 
gauge the degree of ‘repressivity’ or ‘autocracy’ of the system, analyse 
them in terms of democracy and dictatorship. As with the assumption 
of power, here too violence is a mere function of the toughness 
of opposition. The concept of “dictatorship of the proletanat’ does not 
refer to form, but to content. It simply means that, after having seized 
the government, the proletariat assumes political power openly aad 
dtrectly. 


Thus, the relevant questions are of a different kind. Syathetically, they 
can be placed under three main headings. 1. Is ıt possible for the 
proletarian party to seize the bourgeois state apparatus, using for this 
purpose the latter’s own institutions? 2. In the affirmative case, 1s it 
possible for the proletanat to transform society, while maintaining these 
same institutions? If not, what specific kind of state, particularly 
regarding means of repression, would be appropriate for this taske 3. 
When this task is completed, what can assure us that this specific state will 
wither away—somehow disappear of its own accord—according to 
traditional Marxist theory? 


The ‘Legal’ Road to Power 


To ask whether the proletariat can attack existing institutions from 
within amounts to asking whether it can come to power through general 
elections. It must first of all be recalled that, contrary to certain quite 
widespread ideas, universal franchise is far from constituting a natural 
instrument of the bourgeois order. What the bourgeois class brought 
with it was not universal suffrage; it was even its contrary——a property- 
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| The revolutionary bourgeoisie cannot fight on two fronts It has eather to make a , 
\ compromuse with the feudal lords ın order to jointly expropriate the peasants (English case), 
or to rely on the peasants ın order to abolish feudal privileges (French case) It ıs esther the 
‘eminent property’ of the landlord or the peasant’s tenure that has to be transformed into 
prrsete property of a Roman-law type. In the first case, the ‘revolution’ us relarively peaceful 
on the political level and, however paradoxical it may seem, precisely on account of that very 
circumstance becomes integral on the economic level. As such, ıt allows the productive 
forces to make a leap forward In the second case, the polrocal revolution 1s radical, but in 
the field of production relations it establishes a hybrid system, where pre-capitalist small- 
plot agriculture becomes a brake and a deadweight for the future 


holder’s franchise.* Universal suffrage came later, under very particular 
historical conditions.? In France, paradoxically established—or re- 
established, 1f the short interlude of the Second Republic is considered— 
by Louis Bonaparte as an instrument of the ‘Empire of Plebiscites’, and in 
a “prostitute form’ (as Marx put it), it was not actually applied until after 
1871.4 In Germany, although introduced ın 1866, it cannot be considered ` 
as having functioned normally until the emergency legislation against the 
socialists was repealed in 1890 And it was rather in the twentieth 
century—ltaly (1912), England (1918), Belgium (1919)}—that general 
voting rights became a common characteristic of the developed capitalist 
countries; 1n fact, at a time when they could no longer serve the aims of a . 
revolutionary class, since'the working classes of these countries had 
meanwhile ceased to be revolutionary.§ 


However, if we except the anarchists at the beginning of the period and 
Lenin at the end, no revolutionary theoretician ın this half-century from 
1870 to 1919—which shaped the contours of modern socialist thought— 
ever dared to suggest that the proletariat should a priori refuse to play the 
bourgeois parliamentary game, provided that certain conditions were 
fulfilled with regard to democratic liberties. Moreover, this game was 
seen not only—uncontroversially—as a springboard for agitation and 
mobilization, but also as am actual compettiion for conquering political power. 


The doctrine on this point could not, of course, have been elaborated by 
Marx himself, since in his lifetime general voting rights existed 
nowhere—or at least not: long enough, or not ın a political context 
propitious enough, for these voting rights to be seriously tested. In the 
abstract, however, Marx did not bar the possibility for the proletariat, in 
certain countries, to take hold of the state apparatus in a ‘legal’ way. 
Already in the Mansfesto, ‘the conquest of democracy’ was put down as a 
goal. The ambiguity of this:last expression has sometimes been pointed to 
by those interested in challenging it. But not only was Laura Lafargue’s 
translation “conquering public power by waksag xse of democracy’ most 
probably supervised by Engels. In an article published in the 7 October — 
1847 Dewtsche Brusseler Zeitung, Engels wrote: ‘In all civilized countries, 
democracy has as its necessary consequence the political rule of the 
J proletariat, and the political rule of the proletariat 1s the first condition for 





* Characteristic of this ıs the way m which the self-conscious vanguard of the English 
bourgeoisie reacted to the demands of the Levellers in the seventeenth century. If we 
accepted, said one of Cromwell’s ‘generals, that any man possessing no property gets the 
nght to vote just because he was born in this country, nothing could prevent sooner or later 
a majority of non-propnetors from being elected in the Commons, and then nothing could 
forbid that majority to take away all property. And to Rainborough, who wanted to know 
what then the non-propertied soldier had fought for all thts while, Ireton and Cromwell 
replied that the common soldier had fought for the “freedom of trading to get money, to get 
estates by’, in order to enter upon poliucal nghts in this way. On such terms, they 
concluded, ‘liberty may be had and property not be destroyed’. Sec E P. Thompson, The 
Making of the English Workrag Class, London 1963, p. 23. 

3 However, Kautsky’s assertion (1n Terrorism ana Commrmtsm) that universal suffrage bad 
been anatched from the bourgeoisie by the proletarian struggle, 18 not generally in accord- 
ance with historical reality. 

t See “The Civil War in France’, in Karl Marx, The Frrst Internationa! and After, London 1974, 
p. 208. 

* Let us not forget, on the other hand, that on those dates what was involved was sull, for 
the most part, a gmest-unorversal suffrage, tf the sttuation of both sexes is considered Thus in 
Britain, women between the sge of twenty-one and thirty did not get the vote until 1928. 


all communist measures.’ Now, it so happens that not only did Marx and 
Engels take counsel together as to how to present the articles published in 
this Belgian newspaper against Karl Heinzen, but Marx consulted them 
again when wnting (sth Engels’s aid, in any case) the Maazfesto. 


Furthermore, in his introduction to the 1895 edition of The Class Struggles 
in France, Engels explicitly writes in reference to the quoted sentence: 
‘The Communist Manifesto bad already proclaimed the winning of 
universal suffrage, of democracy, as one of the first and most important 
tasks of the militant proletariat.” Here, Engels does not express a 
personal view, for which he could be considered as alone responsible, and 
which could be attributed to his alleged ‘volte-face’ in the 1890s. He is 
referring to a historical document whose essence he knows perfectly. 
Short of intellectual fraud, his version must therefore be the correct one. 
And again, in the same tert, he refers to the wording of the programme of 
the French Workers’ Party, written by Jules Guesde and Paul Lafargue 
under Marx’s personal supervision, where it was plainly said that workers 

gaa converted voting rights ‘from a means of deception as they had 
previously been into an instrument of emancipation’. 


The importance that Marx attributed to general voting mghts also 
appears indirectly in one of the passages of his Exghteexth Brumaire dealing 
with the electoral law of 31 May 1850. Imposing the condition of a three- 
year residence certified by the employer, this law had effectively 
abolished universal franchise. It was excluding the proletariat, wrote then 
Marx, ‘from any share in political power’. (As if the franchise were it- 
self a participation in power.) It ‘barred the proletariat from the very 
arena of the struggle’. (As if parliament were indeed—not ax arena of 
struggle, but he arena of struggle.) ‘It threw the workers back into the 
position they had occupied before the February revolution: they were 
again outcasts.® 


In The Class Struggles in France, Marx is more explicit: “But the most 
comprehensive contradiction ın the Constitution [that of 1848] consists in 
the fact that it gives political power to the classes whose social slavery it is 
intended to perpetuate: proletariat, peasants and petty bourgeoisie. And 
it deprives the bourgeoisie, the class whose old social power it sanctions, 
of the political guarantee of this power.” But what perhaps best reflects 
and summarizes Marx’s views on the matter 1s a note he wrote on 
24 September 1878 for a Das/y News article: “Our aim 1s the emancipation 
of the working class and the social overthrow that it implies. A historical 
development can only remain “peaceful” as long as it does not come 
across the violent opposition of the holders of the social power ... 
Nevertheless, the “peaceful” movement could turn into “violence”, if 
those who are interested in the old order happen to rebel; if they are 
defeated by force .. . it will be as rebels against legal power.’1° 


Thus, violence, far from being an end in itself, is a sort of legitimate self- 


* Friedrich Engels, “The Communists and Karl Heinren’, Second Artuclke, m Marx and 
Engels, Collected Werks, Vol. 6, p. 299. 

7 Marx and Engels, Sedated Werks in one volume, London 1970, pp. 649-50. 

® See “The Eighteenth Brumaire’ in Karl Marx, Seveeys from Exik, London 1973, pp. 1934 
® Sarpeys from Exil, p. 71 

Karl Marx, Oswres, Paris 1963, Vol 1, p. CLXv. 


defence. In Marx’s eyes, the Commune itself was such a case of lawful self- 
defence against the plot—Marx does not hesitate to call ıt cowp a’ ¢fat—of 
18 March 1871, when General Vinoy’s troops attempted at 3 o’clock in 
the morning to seize the guns positioned on top of Montmartre, in spite 
of the fact that these were the private property of the National Guard (and 
incidentally exempted on those grounds from surrender to the Prussians). 
It was precisely in this context that Marx wrote: ‘He [Thiers] opened the 
civil war’. Marx’s presentation of the matter was not casual. He reverts 
again and again to the /ega/is¢ viewpoint when narrating the events of the 
Commune. Thus he strongly disputes the legitimacy of the Versailles 
National Assembly, which was elected under enemy pressure with a 
single purpose: to decide on the question of peace and determine its 
conditions. Once this purpose was fulfilled, its maintenance in office, says 
Marx, was a “monstrous usurpation’. ‘It ought to be remembered’, he 
adds, that the Commune tn Paris was conceived in the autumn of 1870 ‘as 
a measure of defence against the foreign ‘invasion’ and that ‘on 31 October 
the self-imposed “Government of Defence” existed only on sufferance’.U 


Starting from these scattered comments, there emerge the basic traits of 
the tactics of the proletariat within the framework of parliamentary 

bourgeois democracy, tactics that were deepened afterwards and 

crystallized by Engels in the famous watchword: ‘You shoot first, Messrs 

bourgeois!’ This meant playing the game of legitimacy to the end and 

taking the capitalist class ın 1ts own trap. “The parties of order, as they call 

themselves, are perishing under the legal conditions created by 

themselves... And if » are not so crazy as to let ourselves be driven to 

street fighting in order to please them, then in the end there is nothing left 

for them to do but themselves break through this fatal legality.” It 1s 

notorious that Engels protested against a truncated reproduction of this 

text in Vorwarts, as well as against a presentation made by Liebknecht 

which he found tendentious. However, in its whole and beyond any. 
philological dispute, this text is undoubtedly a systematic analysis of the 

possibilities for the proletariat to come to power by using bourgeois 

institutions. 


I do not suggest ‘legality at any price’, wrote Engels to Kautsky and 
Lafargue. “I am preaching these tactics only for ths Germany of today’; even 
‘in Germany they may become inapplicable tomorrow’.4 The least we 
can say 1s that these protests are incomprehensible. For one thing, it 18 
simply not true that Engels was referring exclusively to the German case. 
His text is clear: “The Comsmaist Manifesto had already proclaimed the 


U Marx and Engels, Ow the Paris Comme, Moscow 1971, pp 190-95, 216-21 and 145 

18 Engel, ‘Der Soxalismus in Deutschland’, Dw New Zet, January 1892, now in 
Marx/Engels, Werks, Vol. 22, p 251, and ‘1893 Introduction’, in Marx and Engels, Selected 
Werks, p. 656 

D See letters respectively to Karl Kautsky on 1 April 1895 and to Paul Lafargue on 3 April 
1895, 10 Marx and Engels, Sedectea! Correspondence, Moscow n.d , pp. 568-9 In fact, in a text of 
about 8,000 words, the excisions in question hardly total 200. One of the abridged passages 
comes after a technical analysis of the part played by barncades, and points out that greatly 
as this part was reduced after 1848, street fighung ts not entirely barred for the future, 
although ıt will probably take other forms. The others are short sentences reminding the 
reader essentially of the fact that violence remains the ulumate resort of the proletanat, in 
the event that the bourgeois party transgresses its own constitution These sentences, 
therefore, only repeat traditional doctrine on the matter. 


winning of universal franchise... and Lassalle had again taken up this 
point... our workers immediately took it in earnest . . [this] bas served as a 
model to the workers of all countries... Everywhere the German example of 
utilizing the suffrage, of winning all posts accessible to us has been 
imitated ...In France where... the conditions for an insurrectionary cop 
de mata are far more favourable than in Germany——even in France, the 
Socialists are realizing more and more that no lasting victory is possible 
for them, unless they first win the great mass of the people.’ This is, 
however, not the point. For, it is self-evident that voting rights cannot be 
used where they do not exist. What does ‘legality at ány price’ mean? One 
cannot be ‘legal’ at will On the other hand, it is obvious that to remain 
with arms crossed when facing an act of violence against the results of a 
general election does not strengthen legality: it enfeebles it. One can 
hardly see how the cuts made by Vorwarts could have made Engels’s text 
more ‘legalistic’ than it was in its entrety.14 


Kautsky and Lenin 


On the other hand, Kautsky is right when he says that this has nothing to 
do with a theory of class conciliation. “You shoot first, Messrs bourgeois’ 
does not mean that we shall not strike back. Literally, indeed, it means the 
opposite. One cannot help noticing that in Kautsky’s standpoint, as 
formulated in The Road to Power, there 1s not the least deviation from what 
was, up till then, the traditional Marxist view. The argument which had 
first been opposed to the latter, namely that the capitalist class will not 
surrender political power after an electoral defeat was an unconvincing 
one. For if the final showdown on the streets is unavoidable, what more 
auspicious occasion could be imagined in which to make one’s move than 
the day after an election victory, when the defeated capitalists, after 
having for so long glorified the absolute and unconditional cult of the 
numerical majority and the popular verdict, refuse all of a sudden to 
comply with it and ‘shoot first’? That is ‘the most favourable situation to 
make the revolution’, said Engels.1§ Kautsky was in no way more naive 
than Marx or Engels about the possibility of 2 peaceful solution. Indeed, 
he made clear his wish for a violent confrontation. In The Road to Power, 
he invokes in this connection the following eloquent passage from 
Engels: ‘And there is no doubt about it, they »7// shoot first. One fine 
morning, the German bourgeois and their government will get tired of 
watching with their arms crossed the rising tide of socialism.’!® Thus the 
question is not one of legality for the sake of legality, but of fighting on 
the legal terrain in order to oblige one’s adversary to abandon tt. 


Only one argument could relevantly be opposed to such a standpoint: 


H Engels, ‘1895 Introduction’, in Marx and Engels, Se/ected Werks, pp 649-34. Engels then 
refers to parliamentary conguests m France, Switreriand, Italy, Denmark and ‘even’ 
Bulgara and Rumania. The ‘1895 Introduction’, moreover, is not the only text where 
Engels advocates ‘legalistic’ tactics, without restricting them to a particular country In his 
letters to Paul Lafargue of 19 May 1892 and 22 November 1894 (where he has not even the 
excuse of fearing censorship), he uses the same rousing terms when speaking about French 
elections in the first, Belgten elections (in spite of the restricted suffrage in that country) and 
the expected Austrian electoral reform in the second. 

B See his letter to Paul Lafargue of 12 November 1892, Marx/Engels, Werks, Vol. 38, 
PP. 513714- 

U Engels, ‘Der Soralsmus in Deutschland’, op. cit. 


namely, that as long as the bourgeoisie holds economic power it would be 
impossible to get a numerical majority, even if technically the elections 
were entirely fair and free, indeed even if the proletarian party itself 
headed the government organizing the elections—as was the case with 
the Constituent Assembly elections in the Soviet Union, in November 
1917. This is exactly the argument that Lenin formulated, precisely and 
for the first time, after the negative results of those elections when, out of 
36,260,000 votes, the Bolsheviks got only 9,020,000 or somewhat less 
than 25 percent. Kautsky had asked the Bolsheviks: why do you not wait 
until you get the majority, before you expropnate the capitalists? 
Because, answered Lenin tn essence, we shall never get the majority, if we 
do not expropriate the capitalists. This was something completely new, in 
relation to what had been inherited from the standard doctrine of the 
Second International, from that of the dominant (Marxist) faction of the 
First, or from the individual views of Marx and Engels. It can be said that 
it was new even for Lenin himself, who only a few months before these 
elections still remained faithful to the traditional line of “You shoot first, 
Messrs bourgeois’: ‘In order to achieve power, the class-conscious 
workers must win the majority to their side, as long as no violence 1s used 
against the people, there 1s no other road to power. We are not Blanquists, 
we do not stand for the seizure of power by a minonty.’ And again, ‘for 
the time being, as long as the capitalists and their government cannot and 
dare not use force against the masses, as long as the mass of soldiers and 
workers are freely expressing their will... at such a moment, any idea of 
civil war would be naive, senseless, preposterous; at such a moment there 
must be compliance with the will of the majority of the population. . . should 
violence be resorted to, the responsibility will fall on the Provisional 
Government and its supporters.”!” 


Although this does not, of course, pre-judge the substance of the case in 
favour of either viewpoint, it is nevertheless undeniable that it was 
Kautsky who, on this particular issue, stood on the side of orthodory and 
the traditional line, while it was Lenin who deviated to the left (which 
does not, in itself, mean that he was wrong). Curously, his text seems to 
echo Bakunin’s characteristic analysis, made some fifty years earlier: ‘the 
general franchise, as long as ıt 18 practised ın a society in which the people, 
the working masses, are economically subdued by a minority holding all 
property and capital, however independent or free ıt might be (or rather 
appear to be) on the political plane, can only produce illusory and ant- 
democratic elections, absolutely contrary to the needs, wishes and real 
aspirations of the population . . . Universal suffrage 1s the counter- 
revolution.”4* Lenin, for his part, writes: ‘the proletariat cannot achieve 
victory if ıt does not win a majority of the population to its side. But to 
limit that winning to polling a majority of votes ın an election swder the rule 
of the bourgeorste, or to make it the condition for it, 1s crass stupidity, or else 
sheer deception of the workers. In order to win the majority of the 
population to its side, the proletariat must, in the first place, overthrow 
the bourgeoisie and seize state power; secondly, it must introduce Soviet 
power . . . Thirdly, it must entirely destroy the influence of the 


™ “The Dual Power’, in Collected Werks, Vol 24, p 40, and ‘Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the xspp (Bolsheviks), adopted 21 Apal 1917, bid p 201 (Lenin’s italics). 
 Mikhat] Bakunin, ‘L’empire knoutogermanique et la révolution sociale’, in Ossyres, Paris 
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bourgeoisie . . . over the majority of the non-proletarian masses by 
satisfying ‘heir economic needs ın a revolutionary way at the expense of the 
exploiters.’ 


It is true that in his fifth “Thesis on the Constituent Assembly’, Lenin 
referred a/so to a formal flaw in the elections of 21 November, namely that 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party had taken part in them on the basis of 
united lists drawn up prior to its split. The implication seems to be that 
the distribution of seats between right-wing and left-wing srs, as carried 
out by the deputies themselves, did not correspond to that which would 
have been made directly by the votes of the peasants. However, in the first 
place, even if we concede that with separate lists the Left srs would have 
collected (at the expense of the Right srs) a number of votes great enough 
for the Bolshevik/Left-sr coalition to secure the majority, this would not 
have altered the fact of the electoral defeat of the party of the socialist 
revolution. For it 1s precisely upon the categorical refusal of the Left srs 
to acknowledge the socialist character of the revolution that this coalition 
broke up—the Left srs declining any participation in the government 
and even charging the Bolsheviks with anarchism (for instance, at the 
Extraordinary Congress of the Soviets of Peasant Deputies, in November 
1917), while the latter blamed the Left srs for ‘stretching out a hand to 
the Avksentyevs, while offering the workers only their little finger.™ 
Secondly, Lenin himself presents this fifth thesis only as a subsidiary 
reason (‘even from the formal point of view’), while the main reason (‘not 
a formal nor legal but a socio-economic, class source’) was that, at the 
moment the elections were going on, ‘the overwhelming majority of 
the people could not yet know the full scope and significance of the 
October . . . Revolution’. This last sentence expresses the essence of 
the new Leninist doctrine: transform society first, win the majority 
afterwards. It also engendered another, subsidiary doctrine, which 
subordinated revolution, not to the majonty of the people, but to the 
majority of the proletariat (a doctrine, incidentally, to be utilized 
subsequently in the question of national self-determination)—and which 
constitutes the very limit beyond which dictatorship of the proletariat is 
transformed into dictatorship of the party over the proletariat. 


Kautsky’s counter-argument, presented notably in Terrorism and 
Communism, is particularly weak. We are told, he wnites, that a socialist 
majority is impossible ‘even with the free-est and most perfectly secret 
ballot, because capitalists control the press and buy off the workers... but 


19 See “The Constituent Assembly Elections and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ 
(December 1919), in Collected Werks, Val. 30,p 265. It r significant that it should be in 2 text 
commenting oa an electoral defeat of the proletarian party while the latter was already 
heading the state, that Lenin indulges in his attack against the ‘opportunssts’ of German 
soctal-democracy and formulates this thesis. It does indeed seem that the results of these 
elections were entirely unexpected, and that it was these results which induced the change in 
theory. For it 1s hard to admit that a man hke Lenin would have let the electioas take place, 
only to repudiate their results thereafter and order the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, if he had had any serous doubt about winning. He would rather have chosen the 
solution which was polrtically least hermful, and would have called the elections off or 
adjourned them immediately after his accession to power. In 1924, at the Fifth Congress of 
the Third International, Zinoviev referred again to the example of those elections in order 
to show the illusory character of the ‘democranc road’. 

™ ‘Speech on the Agrartan Question’, ibid. p. 325 
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... that means considering the workers as a gang of base and illiterate 
cowards; ıt means proclaiming the failure of the proletarian cause.’™ 
Kautsky 1s here playing with words somewhat. Nobody said that 
elections are falsified because capitalists direct/y buy workers’ votes. The 
latter, in their great majority, follow their consciences in voting, like 
everybody else. But their consciousness 1s determined by their existence, 
according to the basic pnnciples of historical materialism that Kautsky 
well knows. The ‘proletarian cause’ does not imply the existence of a 
proletariat that has already transcended the conditions of its own 
existence and consists exclusively of heroes and supermen. 


However, the weakness of Kautsky’s argument can neither confirm nor 
invalidate the Leninist thesis. What could substantiate ıt would be 
historical experience, for what ıt 1s worth. If we look at it, we must admit 
that up tll now no workers’ party with an openly revolutio 
programme—in the sense of one calling for a change in the social 
relations of production—has ever won 1n general elections in a capitalist 
country. Everything happens as if, for such a programme, there were an 
absolute upper limit of about 25 per cent of the electoral body. By 
contrast, this mit 1s easily transcended—and an absolute majority itself 
can in certain cases be achieved—ty a left-wing party presenting a 
programme of reforms within the capitalist mode of production. The 
French Popular Front in 1936, the contemporary French Union of the 
Left and the Italian Communist Party are cases in point. It can be said that 
Allende’s Chile was a border-line case, in terms of three separate criteria: 
1, the economic development of the country, which was quite significant, 
but fell short of that of great industrial countries; 2. the programme of 
Unidad Popular, which was quite advanced, but remained within the limits 
of what a capitalist system could absorb without being annihilated; 3. the 
successive electoral results, which constantly approached, but still fell 
short of an absolute majority. 


The Specificity of the Workers’ State 


We have so far examined the ‘legal’ road to power. The question we shall 
now turn to 1s whether the state apparatus of a bourgeois society, once 
seized and by whatever means, can be utilized by the proletanat, or 
whether ıt has to be replaced by another coercive apparatus—and 1f so 
what kind. The two questions are quite distinct, even if the second (the 
one we are about to address) depends to a certain extent on the solution of 
the first; even if, ın other words, we admitted that the very fact of 
assuming state power by means of the State’s own institutions renders, in 
some way, the proletariat prisoner of these, and therefore unable to 
destroy them and substitute something else for them. Thus the two 
questions may be interconnected, but they must not be confounded. It 1s 
precisely becawse they were confounded that a permanent ambiguity has 
pervaded Marxist debates, especially with respect to the concept of 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. It 1s all the more necessary to dissociate 
them from each other in that the splits they have determined are not the 
same. We shall now find Kautsky diverging from the accepted doctrine, 
while Lenin remains faithful to it (at least Lenin before the October 
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Revolution). On the first question Lenin moved, as we have seen, from an 
insistence on the necessity to win over the majority to the idea of seizing 
power while still ina minority. On the second, he moved, paradoxical as ıt 
may seem, in the inverse direcuon. Having gone much further than 
anyone else in his analysis of the specificity of the future proletarian state, 
he ended up, after the revolution and after several disappointing attempts 
in the direction he had earlier advocated, by letting a state apparatus be 
established that was qualtfatipely of the same pattern as the representative 
and bureaucratic parliamentary republic generally used by the 
bourgeoisie, but minus bourgeois democracy. He even tried, repeatedly, 
to justify this retreat by explaining why the proletariat, once ın office, 
could and should make use of this machinery for its own purposes—an 
idea that he had categorically dismissed before. 


The Commune Model 


As early as 1852, Marx wrote in The Exghteenth Brumaire that up till then 
‘all political upheavals perfected this machine instead of smashing it’. He 
completed this elliptic formulation in his letter to Kugelmann nineteen 
years later: ‘If you look at the last chapter of my Eighteenth Brumaire, you 
will find that I declare that the next attempt of the French Revolution will 
be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine 
from one hand to another, but to smash it."3 Lenin explains in The State 
and Revolution that Marx already knew in 1852 that this machine had to be 
destroyed, but did not know what should replace it; 1t was the Commune 
that would give him the clue. However, this distinction is hardly more 
than verbal. For one cannot really wo» that a machine must be replaced 
without knowing in what way it is unsatisfactory; and if one knows that, 
one already has a costrario a certain idea of what one will have to substitute 
for ıt. At most we can say that in 1852 Marx had an intuition which was 
too vague to proceed on, and that the Commune provided him both with 
confirmation that the problem existed and with its solution. At any rate, ıt 
was only after—and tn relation to—the Commune that Marx and Engels 
clearly formulated their famous thesis, first in the letter quoted above, 
then in the Address to the International Workers’ Association in June 
1871, and finally in the preface to the new 1872 edition of The Communist 
Manifesto: ‘The working class cannot simply lay bold of the ready-made machinery, 
and wreld st for its own purposes’ ™ 


What must it be replaced by? Nowhere in Marx’s and Engels’s works can 
we find, systematically expounded, a real theory of the proletarian state. 
Yet, by assembling their scattered tdeas, we can establish a simplified 


9 Marx, Sarveys from Exil, p. 138; Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 318. 

H Marı and Engels, Se/utead Works, p. 32. Correlating the expression ‘dictatorship of the 
proletanat’, contatned ın Marx’s letter of 5 March 1852 to Weydemeyer, on the one hand, 
and the phrase in the Masrfeste about the ‘proletarar organrred as the ruling class’, on the 
other hand, Lenin suggested that Marx already at that time had an insight into the difference 
of nature between the bourgeois state and the worker’ transttiona] state, even if be had not 
yet elaborated the concrete characteristics of the latter This 1s rather doubtfol In nether of 
the texts in question does Marx seem to refer to the notion of a specific type of state, but 
rather seems to point simply at the fact of the proletanat’s senrure of polrtical power In 
perticular, the phrase from the Memfeste referring to ‘the proletariat organized as the ruling 
class’ would be a very queer choice of words f Marx really meant ‘the proletartat organized 
directly as a coercive apparatus’. 


schema as follows. In all class societies, a coercive machine ensures the 
existing order and preserves the social equilibrium. There 1s, however, a 
fundamental qualitative difference between the coercive systems used 
before the appearance of capitalism and that used in the bourgeois state. 
In the former, the members of the dominant class exercised coercion 
directly, physically. To the very extent that they constituted a small and 
highly conscious minority, defending precise and avowed privileges, the 
system functioned in a simple, transparent manner, without problems. 


This 1s not the case with the bourgeois class. This class, for the first ame, 
sets up an independent apparatus—which alone fully deserves the name of 
state—served by a permanent staff and acting in the name of ‘abstract 
universalism’ and bourgeois egalitarianism. Centralized, based on the 
social division of labour and the career, it 1s endowed with a bureaucratic 
autonomy in the sense that the office becomes its own end Detaching 
itself from the social body, it constantly tends to strengthen its internal 
cohesion and to perpetuate itself, if possible, by dominating the whole 
society. Making efficiency its ultimate goal, ıt creates its own hierarchy in 
formal contradiction with that which structures existing social relations of 
production. The bourgeoisie did not invent an instrument of this kind at 
one go. Beginning in Europe, with the constitutional monarchy, ıt was 
developed and improved in the course of tume, through innumerable 
processes of trial-and-error. To assure domination by means of such a 
machine 1s considerably more complicated and delicate than the direct use 
of power by the dominant classes which prevailed in previous modes of 
production. As a human creation, the sdependent state could not be a 
perfect machine right away, and indeed it has not worked without a 
certain amount of stumbling. But on the whole ıt das worked, and ıt must 
be recognized that this has been no mean achievement Even 
philosophers have been impressed by ıt, and indeed seen it as the supreme 
incarnation of the Idea!* 


The ‘Independent’ State 


What is the mechanism whereby a state which apparently stands above 
class antagonisms also acts as a reliable servant of the capitalist class? This 
is a question that has often worried Marxist theoreticians, and ıt does not 
seem that any generally accepted global answer has so far been given to it. 
Although we cannot go deeply into this problem here, two things seem 
clear. In the first place, we must eliminate from the analysis all simplistic 
explanations in terms of corruption, favouritism, the family background 
of civil servants, or the mysterious, covert influence of obscure financial 
forces. Since ıt can only bring into play particular groups of interests, 
this mechanism, to the extent that ıt indeed exists, has a negative effect: it 
distorts the rules of the game, and lowers the quality of the service which 
the state 1s supposed to supply to the dominant class, within the 
framework of its proclaimed ‘universality’ and ‘eternal’ nature. Our 





% It 1s mdeed no small thing. To take just one example. in a few years, a fair number of high 


ranking appointments in the French crvil service—and even in the French Police and 
Army—will automatically come to be held by former ‘destroyers’ of May 1968 Sull, no one 
seriously thinks that this might, in itself, represent the least danger for bourgeois 
institutions in France. 
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problem 1s not to investigate to what extent the ‘independent’ state is 
indeed independent, but rather how the specific interests of this apparatus 
come to coincide with those of the class which rules the national 
economy, 1n all circumstances and whatever the degree of real mdependence of 
the former. 


Secondly, ın order to discover the specific elements of a political 
superstructure, we must inevitably study ıt through the cipher of 
economic relations. Now, an essential difference between the feudal 
system and capitalist production relations—which 1s too often 
overlooked, if not deliberately ignored—s that the feudal lords, even 
when they used to live on their lands, did not actively interfere in the 
process of production. They were content to levy a tubute on the product 
under various forms. (In fact, their relation with the exploited was not a 
production relation in the proper sense.) The power of economic decision 
generally belonged to the direct producers. It follows that the 
exploitation relation could not be reprodwced by itself, ın the normal 
process of the economic act. It had, each time, to be re-constituted by force. 
Seignorial tithing was not an integral part of the reproduction process. It 
was an external, autonomous act, imposed with renewed arbitrariness. 
The coercion here was a¢fre and direct by nature, and could not emanate 
from any impersonal bureaucracy or abstract power.” By contrast, 
capitalist production relations, once established by an initial act of 
violence (primitive accumulation), are reproduced automatically and 
without violence, simply by their own unfolding. It 1s yesterday’s 
insufficient wage that produces today’s proletarian and yesterday’s profit 
that produces today’s capitalist. It 1s 2 part of what labour power 
produced yesterday that serves to buy the labour power of today. It 
suffices to ‘let it go on’ (laissez-faire). The coercive apparatus has 2 passive 
function only: to keep disturbers out of the way 


On the other hand, by contrast with feudal lords or the conquerors, 
bandits and chieftains of the Asiatic mode of production, the ruling class 
under capitalism has the exclusive right of decision on the social division 
of labour and apportionment of social resources. This 1s very important, 
because it means that such power cannot be the object of social 
bargaining, as could the surplus product extorted by earlier exploiters. 
The power of capital has detonated a specific dynamics: one can halt this 
only if one replaces ıt by another dynamics—that of the central plan; one 
cannot restrict or dilute ıt. Reducing tithes or tenant’s dues could only 
have a favourable effect on the global yield of the individual-plot peasant 
economy, to the benefit of all except a few parasites. But to reduce 
(beyond a certain point) the part of surplus-value accruing to capital 
would impair the functioning of a market economy, to the disadvantage 





1 It goes without saying that what we describe here 1s the extreme abstract case It us 
doubtful that a feudal system of such purty has ever existed Very early on, we see certain 
categories of landowners playing an active part in the mediaeval economy, for instance the 
Cistercian Monastenes in the development of wool production in England. The same holds 
true regarding the stimulation of cereal production 1n the sixteenth century by feudal lords 
in Poland, etc But to the extent thet this direct interference into the production process 
indeed took place, the relations involved were no longer genuine feudal relanons They 
were commodity relations, and sometimes even capitalist relations, which had infiltrated 
into the system, or had survived the collapse of the Greco-Roman world, and which worked 
more or less at the fonges of feudal domination 


of the whole society including the exploited class. A revolutionary party, 
by putting forward ‘impossible’ demands, may accept and even wish for 
such a short-run deterioration, in order to weaken the system and 
accelerate its ruin.™ But a state bureaucracy can by no means adopt this 
politique du pire. Such behaviour would amount not to e revolutionary act . 
but to a sign of inefficiency, and as such would be quite unacceptable to an < 
organism whose foundations, structures, internal selection and hierarchy 
are governed by the principle of sffictency. 


To wonder at the fact that an ‘independent’ police ruthlessly suppresses 
political demonstrations, ‘independent’ courts energetically protect 
property, etc., means to find it surpnsing that civil servants—like all 
other citizens—perform their jobs properly. ‘Independence’ of the state 
means nothing other than entrusting it to people who make ıt their job, 
i.e. who transubstantiate political into technical problems. Within the 
framework of this rationality, there are not a thousand solutions. Esther 
the capitalists must be deprived of the power of decision in matters of 
investment, which is nothing less than making the revolution; or 
investment conditions must be rendered consistent with the motives of , 
those who are supposed to carry them out, i.e. with profit-seeking. Since 
the ‘revolution’ lies outside the vision of every single civil servant and 
even of the whole state apparatus, only the second course is left. The 
answer to our question 1s simple. In conditions of market economy, an 
independent state apparatus cannot help becoming an instrument of 
capitalist domination, because this apparatus, not having the aptitude to 
overthrow the system from above (even assuming that ıt had the will), is 
interested in getting the best out of it. To accomplish this, it has to run the 
system according to its rules. 


Why the Existing State Cannot be Run for Proletarian Ends 


This is the crux of the problem. For during the ‘transition’—and 
especially during the period stretching from the moment the proletariat . 
takes over power to the moment expropmation of the capitalists crosses ` 
the critical threshold at which the dynamic of reproduction is reversed— 
the revolutionary government bas precisely, for a more or less long period, to 
make the system work in contradiction to tts rales. This cannot occur without a 
temporary but significant fall in the yield of the economic machine, hence 
without immuserizing effects on all classes. What 1s important for our 
discussion 18 that these effects appear as inefficiency at the level of the 
management of society, and thereby stiffen political opposition to such a 
degree that the equilibrinm can wo longer be ensured by the indirect means provided 
by a representative and independent state. 


This is the fundamental reason why the working class cannot ‘simply lay 


™ On the other hand, ıt ıs bere that the drviding lme runs between reformists and 
revolutionaries. The former, seeing reform as an end in itself, can only demand the . 
‘possible’. They also strive to maintain the system in good health, so that it can generate 
farther ‘possibles’ tn the future. For revolutionaries, by contrast, reform 1s but a means, the 
end being the overthrow of the system Therefore, from one reform to another, they will 
endeavour at the earliest possible moment to reach the threshold of the ‘impoes:ble’—that 
is, the point where the system can no longer yield anything more, while the working class 
can no longer be content with what it has got 
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hold of the ready-made machinery, and wield it for its own purposes’. In 
order to get through this dificult period, the working class must organize 
itself for the direct exercise of political power. It is this direct exercise that 
constitutes the essence of what we call the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
beyond the mere form of words. In a certain sense, we here return 
(though in different forms and conditions) to the type of political power 
that existed before the capitalist mode of production, in which the 
members of the dominant class performed coercion personally and 
directly.™ Indirect exercise of power through the intermediary of a 
‘neutral’ state will thus have constituted the exclusive achievement of the 
bourgeois class, and as such a parenthetical phenomenon in human 
history. 


All past attempts to make use of the existing democratic parliamentary 
framework ın order to get through this transitional period have failed— 
probably the most typical case of such a failure being the Chilean 
experience. If we took the trouble to go to the root of the matter (which is 
not often done), we would find that the ultimate cause of these failures 
was breakdown of the economic machine. The problem, of course, 1s not 
some supposed inefficiency of nationalized enterprises. A nationalized 
enterprise within the framework of a market economy is as efficient as any 
other, neither more nor less. At the same time, when all enterprises are 
nationalized and the opposite dynamic—that of the central plan—begins 
to operate, the economy as a whole will recover its full efficiency, and 
even attain a level considerably higher than it ever achieved before the 
transitional period. No, the problem is those enterprises which have sos 
yet been nationalized, but which are expected to be: i.e. those which are 
“nationalizable’. (The expression ‘nationalization of the enterpnses’ 
should be taken ın the broader sense of abolition of private control over 
production; in certain historical circumstances, the same problems may 
arise from “collectivization’ of agriculture.) 


In other words, assuming that the transition will be brought to its final 
issue, the problem at any given point of time ıs constituted by all 
enterprises except those which have already been nationalized. The 
problem is the bulk of capitalists, whose expropriation is only deferred, and 
whom we are compelled to permit temporarily to keep the power of life 
or death which they exercise over the economy, in their capacity as 
investment decision-makers. To expect that they will contunue meekly to 
perform their accustomed role in the accumulation of capital, pending 
such time as they are dispossessed of the latter, would be the height of 
nalvety. Not only will the threatened capitalists stop any new investment, 
they will (so far as this is materially possible) dis-ravest. They will 
transform their fixed capital into money-capital or commodity-capital, 
and take it out of the country, at all costs, to the detriment of the means of 
production and its utilization. They will thus salvage as much as can be 
salvaged, while dilapidating the rest. And the ritual suggestion that this 


™ Sometimes Lenin seems to admit this analogy with ‘pre-capitalist’ political forms. Thus 
his reply to Kautsky, who rejected the dictatorship of the proletariat, arguing that only the 
party could govern while a class es such could not, was: ‘Any European country will 
provide Kautsky with examples of government by a ruling chess, for instance, by the 
landowners ın the Middle Ages, ın sprte of their insufficient organiration.’ (“The Proletanan 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky’, Collected Werks, VoL 28, p. 241.) 


could be prevented by tighter exchange controls 1s simply not serious. 
The net result 1s an economic decline, which however temporary incites 
the discontent of the masses. Only those so committed to the 
revolutionary venture that they have come to consider it their personal 
asset will hold out. These are never more than a minority, since 1t goes 
without saying that one must have sacrificed to the revolution something 
more than a vote in elections, in order to feel committed for better or 
worse. The followers, 1.e. the overwhelming majority, will tend to give 
in This ıs what determines the need for the leading section of the 
working class to organize itself directly into a coercive apparatus. 


Thus a direct repressive apparatus 1s necessary, not so much to deal with 
the behaviour of the exploiters themselves, during the process of their 
elimination—if that were the case, the problem would not be difficult to 
solve—but principally to deal with opposition and adverse movements 
induced indirectly within the exploited masses themselves, as a result of 
the general deterioration of the situation provoked by the behaviour of 
the exploiters. Furthermore, it is not the case that the ‘transition’ as such 
will ever be over, and the higher stage of communism begin, as soon as 
the last of the old exploiters ıs eliminated and the power of economic 
decision invested in the community. What 1s rather the case is that the 
critical period during which ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ ss 
indispensable ıs then closed; and from then onwards a new period 1s 
initiated during which the problem 1s not how to repress but, on the 
contrary, how to get rid of the repressive apparatus. If the old exploiting 
class has indeed disappeared, and 1f direct exercise of power by the 
proletariat has prevented the creation of a new ruling caste of 
bureaucrats, the ‘transition’, however long it may take, henceforth 
involves neither break nor discontinuity. 


The Proletarian State 


What are the concrete forms, the constituent elements, of the apparatus of 
coercion specific to the proletaran state dunng the transition? Marx, 
Engels and especially Lenin tackled this problem in detail, starting from 
the historical experience of the Commune. We can summarize their 
conclusions under two main headings: suppression of officialdom, and 
concentration of both legislative and executive power within the same 
instances. And it ıs the first of these goals that ıs most ımportant. The 
principal means proposed for attaining it were the following: 1. election 
and revocabulity at all levels, including within the army; 2. periodicity of 
public offices, so that ‘everybody becomes a bureaucrat for a while, and 
therefore nobody can become a “‘bureaucrat’’’; 3. salaries that do not 
exceed a skilled worker’s wage.™ It ıs immediately evident, on the one 
hand, that if these measures are indeed implemented the bureaucratic 
‘career’ is indeed suppressed and, on the other hand, that they have never 


™ See Lenin, “The State and Revolution’, passrm, 10 Collected Werks, Vol 25 Iderlixng the 
Commune to some extent, Marx, Engels and Lenin estimated thet it had already applied this - 
limit. This, however, docs not emerge from the figures they themselves present. The 
monthly salary of 300 francs paid to the members of the Commune was about three times the 
wage of a skilled worker at that me. As for the highest salary for the Communal authonties, 
fixed at 6,000 francs per year, this was five or ax umes the wage of a skilled worker and 
probably aght or ten times the wage of the average worker Asa point of reference, let us 
recall that the average wage in the coal mines in 1870 was 75 francs per month 
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and nowhere been implemented. So far as the Soviet Union 1s concerned, 
they were explicitly rejected as early as Lenin’s time, and even by Lenin 
himself. The ultimate argument they came up against, and which 
eventually determined their reyection, was efficiency. 


We may leave aside those recurrent polemics between Lenin and the 
Workers’ Opposition on the question of the civil administration, wherein 
Lenin—1n diametrical opposition to all his previous analyses— argued 
that ‘collective work ... [cannot] be left without leaders, without a chief 
invested with a precise responsibility, without a strict order created 
uniquely by the leader’s will’ (1918) ;*! that ‘collegiate management must 
be accompanied by the precisest definition of the personal responsibility 
of every individual for a precisely defined job’ (1919);* and that to contend 
that “every worker knows how to run the state’ is demagogic nonsense 
(1921); and so on. Under the constraints of a recalcitrant reality, the 
author of The State and Revolntion, knowing very well what he was 
speaking about, did not hesitate to assimilate technical administration and 
political rule, and calmly turned down workers yearning for the latter on 
the grounds that they were unfit for the former. All he had said previously 
about the direct exercise of power by the working class as sch, 1.e. all that 
constituted the novelty of the workers’ state, was now readily forgotten. 
When he was reminded of it, Lenin answered in terms of the social origin 
of high-ranking civil servants: that is to say, in terms absolutely irrelevant 
to the point at issue. For example: ‘it is absolutely untrue to say that we 
have no confidence in the working class and that we are keeping the 
workers out of the governing bodies. We are on the look-out for every 
worker who is at all fit for managerial work; we are glad to have him and 
give him a trial.” Lenin was sumply ignoring the fact that the essential 
thing was not that the administrators should be of working-class origin, 
but that workers—gaa workers—should participate in administrative 
work. A passage from The State and Revolution is quite characteristic here: 
‘Kautsky displays a “superstitious reverence” for “ministries” ; but why 
can they not be replaced, say, by committees of specialists working under 
sovereign, all-powerful Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies?” 
Well, ıt seems that this ‘superstitious reverence’ did not disappear after 
the Revolution, since the People’s Commissariats were precisely not 
‘committees of specialists’ but true ministries, just with a different 
nomenclature. Instead of Commussars playing the role of sechascal 
counsellors to the ‘all-powerful’ Soviets, with the latter being both 
legislative and executive bodies, ıt was the Soviets which ın a sense played 
the role of political counsellors to the ‘executive’ Commissars. 


We may leave aside all these aspects of the question, since it ıs in the 
military domain that the argument has been definitely settled. This 1s the 
domain, par excellence, in which efficiency is not a question of competence but of 
structure. Before seizing power, 1n 1917, Lenin wrote: ‘St Petersburg has a 
population of about two million... Take half... let us even subtract an 


11 See, for example, “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government’, Callected Werks, VoL 
27, PP 263-76. 

R ‘Al Out for the Fight against Denikin’, Collected Werks, Vol 29, p 437. 

a} ‘Report to the Second All-Russian Congress of Miners’, in Colhected Werks, 
Vol. 42, p. 61. 

H ‘Summing-up Speech to the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party’ (Merch 
1921), 10 Collected Works, Vol 32, p 205. 


entire fourth as physically unfit . . . there remain 750,000 who, serving in 
the militia, say, one day in fifteen (and recerving their pay for this time 
from their employers), would form an army of 50,000. That’s the type of 
“state” we need! That’s the kind of militia that would be a “people’s 
militia” in deed and not only ın words.”* That a militia of this description 
would be a ‘people’s militia’, nobody doubts. But that it would have ~ 
anything in common—however loosely—with an ‘army’ was a dream 
from which post-revolutionary reality held ın store a cruel awakening: 
‘when we tried... to create 2 Red Army without them [Tsarist officers]... 
our ten or twelve million soldiers did not make up a single division’.* 
This statement was not a casual figure of speech. It must be correlated 
with the repeated references that Lenin made to the ridiculously small forces 
that foreign intervention and the White Guards had at their disposal, by 
contrast with the tremendous difficulties that the Bolsheviks had in 
beating them off. The Entente’s intervention in the South was carried out 
with only 10,000 men. The White offensive against Petrograd was 
launched with even less significant forces. Had the Baltic States decided 
to join ıt, with even their miniature armies, ‘there is not the slightest 
doubt’, admitted Lenin, ‘that we would have been defeated’.®” With an , 
army of only 1 million, he states elsewhere, Japan could have conquered 
Russia; and so on. 


The question is not—we repeat—one of technical aptitude. (If one 
disposes of 10 million bayonets and controls a country of 140 million 
inhabitants, one can easily secure, ın one way or another, the services of a 
number of experts equivalent to the headquarters of one division.) The 
question is rather one of hierarchy and discipline. Unpalatable as ıt may be 
for revolutionary romanticists, it is precisely the ‘robotization’ of men, 
their conditioning by the arrogance and ‘impudence of the officers’—in 
the words used by Lenin himself—that alone makes it possible to defeat a 
division (in the strictly military sense, 1.e. in open combat). It is just for 
this reason that millions of armed people do not make a division, even if 
they include sufficient numbers of technicians of every kind. Ifthe Tsarist _ 
officers were eventually called back into the Red Army, this was certainly 
not for their science but for their methods: in order to have them apply, 
says Lenin, a discipline that surpassed the old Tsarist army in brutality, 
‘strict, stern measures, including capital punishment, measures that even 
the former government did not apply’.® It was necessary, said Lenin on 
another occasion, ‘to compel this army to use the most cruel and 
repugnant part of what we had inherited from the capitalists’. 





% ‘Letters from Afar’, in Collected Werks, Vol 23, p. 328. 

8 ‘Speech to the Third Congress of Water Workers’, Collected Werks, Vol. 30, p. 430. 

E ‘Speech to the First Congress of Working Cossacks’ (March 1920), ın Collected Works, 
Vol 30, p. 389 

% ‘Speech to the Second Congress of Polmcal Educanon Departments’ (1921), 10 Collected 
Works, Yol. 33,p 71. 

æ Charles Bettelheim (Les Lutes de Classes m URSS, Vol 1, Parts 1974, p 251), referring to 
‘“external signs of respect” and living conditions (accommodation, food, etc.) which were . 
considerably different for soldiers and for officers’ in the Red Army of that period, argucs as 
if these discriminations simply reflected the continuing strength of bourgeois ideology. He 
does not imagine that they might actually be an mstrument of effictency, conditioning the 
soldiers and creating a mystique in which the officer body appears as a race apart, dreadful 
and irresistble, and precisely for this reason able to mobilrre the men and weld them 


together within the army unit. 
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There 1s, moreover, nothing new about this. It suffices to get rid of a 
certain superstitious reverence and look reality in the face, and remember 
that the Commune itself, that holy symbol of proletarian ‘heroism’, was 
vanquished by significantly smaller forces. Yet the Versailles troops were 
not exactly the finest specimen of a regular army: ‘the motley lot of an 
army, the dregs of the Bonapartist soldatesca, released from prison by the 
grace of Bismarck, with the gendarmes of Valentin and the sergents-de-ville 
of Piétri for their nucleus, set off by the Pontifical Zouaves, the Chouans 
of Charette and the Vendeans of Cathelineau, the whole placed under the 
runaway Decembnist generals of capitulation’—that is the picture of it 
given by Marx.” It was, however, this army, estimated to have consisted 
of about 40,000 men, of whom only some 10,000 took an active part in the 
field during the final attack on Paris, which defeated the National Guard 
with 1ts 300,000 men, about half of which was constituted by the workers’ 
battalions. 


Mao Tse-tung, although hardly to be suspected of being an unconditional 
believer in ‘efficiency’, nevertheless wrote: “The existence of a regular 
Red Army of adequate strength 1s a necessary condition for the existence 
of Red political power. If we have local Red Guards only, but no regular 
Red Army, then we cannot cope with the regular White forces, but only 
with the landlords’ levies.’ Referring to similar views expressed by 
Trotsky as early as March 1918, Bettelheim writes bitterly that ‘this 
conception 1s linked to the idea that there does not exist a properly 
proletaran way of fighting and making war’. No indeed, no such thing 
does exist—save for what Lenin called ‘the guernila force of evil 
memory’. Why should ıt exist? Yet martial virtues remain an essential 
attribute for the proletarian cause, under certain historic circumstances. 
And here ts the crux of the matter. Within a specific, unfavourable 
national and international relation of forces, the proletarian revolution 


has to face the dilemma: inefficiency or bureaucracy. In order to survive ra 


in spite of the threats that assail it from all sides, the revolution opts for 
bureaucracy. Then it eventually gets the ‘division’ ıt wants, even several 
of them, an entire ‘Red Army’ and defends itself efficiently against the 
attacks of 1ts external enemies. But ıt perishes all the same—from within 
Thus sort of degeneration is the only means that history possesses, in such 


a case, to crush to death an untimely adventure. 
The Withering away of the State 


In the light of what has been said, it appears that the question of whether 
and how the state could ‘wither away’ following the abolition of classes, 
albeit distinct, is subordinate to the preceding one. The answer to ıt 
depends on what kind of state we are dealing with. It seems evident to me 
that, if I were summoned to spend twenty-four hours every fortnight 
with the militia (as Lenin conceived ıt early ın 1917), I would not be 
discontented at all if, as those whom the militia was pursuing—whether 
bank-robbers or political dissidents—grew rarer and rarer, these calls 


@ See Marx and Engels, Os ‘he Parts Commas, p 211 

41 “Why 1s it that red political power cen exist in China” (1928), in Mao Tse-tung, Selected 
Werks, Vol 1,p 66 (My italics) 

2 Bettelheim, Les Lwttes de Classes en URSS, Vol 1, p. 245. 
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became less and less frequent, and finally stopped.“ But the same would 
not be true if I were a professional soldier or policeman. Between the two 
situations, there is as much difference as between forced labour (corpée) 
and a career. The ideological position of the person involved does not 
make any difference. 


Thus a state consisting of the proletanat exercising political power 
directly would evolve in direct relation to the tasks that had to be carried 
out by zs proletariat As these tasks were progressively fulfilled, more 
and more of the functions of this state would become obsolete and the 
state would wither away. When all its goals were attained, in other words 
when all classes—including the proletariat as such—had disappeared, 
there would exist neither object nor subject for sucha state, which would 
dissolve of 1ts own accord and fade away. By contrast, the bureaucratic 
‘independent’ state, by definition, has neither goal nor subyect outside 
itself. It is itself both its own object and its own subject. To expect ıt to 
dismantle itself just because, following the suppression of classes, its 
existence can no longer serve the interests of one or more classes in 
struggle against others, 1s an idealistic view of history. To the extent that 
it 1s truly bureaucratic, the state apparatus cares very little about classes 
and their problems, however indispensable the machine itself may 
obyectixely be for the exploitation of one class by another. 


Is ıt ın any case possible to havea state in a classless society? This question 
is really only verbal, since everything depends on how ‘class’ is defined. If 
the bureaucracy itself 1s considered as a class, the question obviously does 
not arise But can then the state exist ın a society where there 1s no class 
other than the state bureaucracy itself In this case, the answer ought to be 
affirmative: for not only cams such a state exist, it already does exist 
historically. Leaving aside the disputed cases of the Soviet Union and 
other countries where Communist parties are in power, we have today the 
example of Africa south of the Sahara As a consequence of a 
decolonization carried out without mass struggle, which removed the 
white settlers or neutralized them politically, a state machine fabricated ~ 
out of nothing has been taken over and run by an ‘élite’. This élite— 
whatever its definition: class, stratum, bureaucratic bourgeoisie, 
cotene—constitutes a highly privileged social group, standing against an 
undifferentiated mass of poor peasants and urban proletanans. This 
group ıs endowed with a self-consciousness and cohesion that 1s all the 
more highly developed in that its goal is nothing but its own 


perpetuation.© 
Naturally, all this does not mean that the bureaucratic state 1s eternal. The 





“ Especially if, so far as my wages are concerned, I must—as Lenin assumed—address 
myself to my employer, who for his part will have a distressing propensity to assess my 
performance on the basis of my efficiency ın the factory or office, completely overlooking 
my achievements in the little fortnightly or monthly milita game 

“In Zaire, this situation attained a high degree of punty, culminating in 1964 1n a popular 
upnsing and large-scale civil war, the revolt of the ‘Mulelists’, At its peak, the latter 
controlled three-quarters of the country and senously threatened the capital This 
movement, completely ignored by Marxist analysts—no doubt because it did not fit 
conventional class-struggle schemes—was directed excc/usere/y against the corps of avil 
servants, whom the revolutionanes, in a systematic way, exterminated physically wherever 


they passed 


fact that ıt does not dissolve of its own accord does not mean that it ıs 
indestructible. But, like any other institution, it must be attacked and 
pulled down from outside. The secret of a ‘cultural revolution’ of this 
sort, which would attack the state from outside without itself becoming 
: institutionalized and hence ‘bureaucratized’, remains to be discovered. 
€ Indeed, ıt is the general theory itself of the state that remains to be 
established. In one of the plans for his ‘Critique of Political Economy’, 
addressed to Lassalle on 22 February 1858, Marx listed theory of the state 
as subject of the fourth projected volume, which was to come after ‘Wage 
Labour’ and before ‘International Trade’. Unfortunately, this book was 
never written. But this would only have been half as harmful, if Marxist 
tradition had not since then been built on the assumption that the > 
problem had in fact been solved. 
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Galvano Della Volpe 


Settling Accounts with 
the Russian Formalists 


y- 
In his highly praised History of Russian Literature, Mirsky delivers a severe 
judgment on the Russian Formalist Movement (1915-30) which is now once 
again, at least in the ‘West’, attracting great interest among initiates and laymen 
alike, whether ‘bourgeois’ or ‘Marxist’.? According to Mirsky, it was 
characterized by ‘an exaggerated attention to style, at the expense of “ideas” and 
“messages” ’, Now the recent anthology Théorie de la Littérature, together with the 
well-known essay by Erlich, permit us to evaluate this judgment, and to settle 
accounts somewhat with the aestheticians of the Soviet NEP period: Shklovsky 
and company.” Let us begin with the first text, with the ‘summary’ or general 
balance-sheet that concludes the historical essay on “The Theory of the “Formal 

_ Method”” written in 1925 by Eichenbaum, one of the founders of the Movement. 

C According to the latter, the ‘principal moments in the evolution of the formal 
method’ were, briefly, the following: 1. ‘Starting out from the initial and 
summary opposition between poetic and everyday language, we arrived at a 
functional differentiation of the notion of everyday language .. . and a 


circumscription of the methods of poetic language’ whereby ‘we began to 
speak of the need for a rhetoric alongside poetics’. 2. ‘Starting out from 
the currently accepted general notion of “form”, we arrived at the notion 
of techsigue [of literary composition], and hence at the notion of [literary] 
Junction.’ 3. ‘Starting out from the opposition between poetic rhythm and 
metre, and from the notion of rhythm as a constructional factor in the 
unity of the verse, we arrived at the conception of verse as a particular 
form of discourse, endowed with its own linguistic (syntactic, lexical and 
semantic) qualities.” 4. ‘Starting out from the notion of [literary, artistic] 
sebyect as something constructed, we arrived at the notion of material as 
motivation for and hence as an element participating in [literary] 
construction, though remaining dependent on the cosstruetree dominant.’ 
5. “Starting out from the fact we had established the identity of every 
functional differentiation of technique, we arrived at the question of the 
evolution of forms, in other words at the problem of how to study literary 
history.” 


Let us note at once the positive aspect, the undeniable historical merit of 
the Movement, which is implicit ın the first and second moments listed 
above: first and foremost, the strong stand taken against speculative and 
mystical aesthetics (especially that of the Symbolists) and against the 
‘religion’ of Art. Hence the salutary, anti-dogmatic character of their 
analysis of literary technique, of their ‘empiricism’ (as ıt has been called), 
In the candid words of Eichenbaum: ‘We joined battle with the 
Symbolists to seize poetics from their hands and liberate it from therr 
aesthetic subjectivism ... and thus bring ıt back to the path of scientific 
study of [literary] facts’—1n short, having purified it of the ‘ever more 
predominant philosophical and religious tendencies [read: aesthetic 
mysticism]’.4 


But there 1s more. Their historical ment is twofold, in so far as their 
polemical efforts were directed also at undermining the Consentism that 
prevailed ın Russia with the brilliant Belinsky and his followers (from 
whom can be traced the Agnés that stretches, via Plekhanov, right to 
Lukács, the idol of the latterday Hegelians).5 Hence, against the mystical 
formalism of the Symbolists, and against the ‘sociological’ contentism of 
the epigones of Hegelian idealism. In relation to the latter, Tynyanov 
declared : “We are abandoning the sort of [literary] criterion that consisted 
in calling to account and judging the characters in a novel as if they were 
living beings’, pure and simple.® It 1s in this bold twofold plan of literary 


1 Sec D S Mirsky, Contemporary Rassen Literature 1881-1925, New York 1926: Mirsky’s 
Asstery was published in English in two volumes, of which this forms the second. The 
subsequent single-volume edition put out during the Cold War was abridged, omitting 
everything efter 1917—1ncluding, of course, Mirsky’s views on Formalism (Translator) 

3 See Textes des Formaisstes Rases, selected, presented and translated by Txvetan Todorov, 
with a preface by Roman Jakobson, Paris 1965, and V Erlich, Rassen Formehsm, History- 
Dectrie, third edition, Paris and The Hague 1965 

7 Eichenbaum’s essay is mcluded in L Lemon and M Res, Rases Formats! Critrism, 


Lincoln Nebr 1965 However, the version given here, as with some of the other passages 


from Formalist wotings quoted below, follows the Todorov French translation used by 
Della Volpe Cf Lemon and Reis, op. at pp 138-9 (Translator) 

4 Ibid. p. 106 

“© On Belinsky, see I. Ambrogio, Befrasky ¢ la teerta ded realisme, Rome 1963. 

*Yun Tynoyanov, ‘La notion de construcuon’, Todorov, op cit p 115. 


battle, in this revolutionary aesthetic programms, that—it seems to us— 
the real historical significance of the Russian Formalists les, and hence 
the reason for the fascination of their current ‘revival’. It remains to be 
secen how much of this programme has been realized. 


Formalist Poetics 


Let us consider, in the meantime, the treatment of the fundamental theses 
on ‘poetics’ (Eichenbaum), or ‘theoretical poetics’ (Tomashevsky), 
which were outlined in the five ‘moments’ above. ‘We have stated and we 
insist that the object of the science of literature’, says Eichenbaum, ‘must 
be to study the specific particularities of literary objects’: ın other words, as 
Jakobson clarifies, not so much literature in its totality as ‘literariness 
(Ateraturnost}—that which makes a given work a literary work. Until 
now, the historians of literature made use of all sources: biography of the 
author, psychology, politics, philosophy,’ etc. But ‘in order to realize 
such a principle of specification without having recourse to a speculative 
aesthetic, 1t was necessary to confront the literary series with another 
series of facts, choosing from the multitude of existing series that which, 
while intersecting with the literary series, nevertheless possessed its own 
particular function. And the confrontation of poetic with everyday 
language illustrated this method of ours.’ 


Jakubinsky, continues Eichenbaum, had effected this confrontation as 
follows. ‘If the speaking subject utilizes linguistic phenomena for the 
purely practical purpose of communication, then we are dealing with the 
system of everyday language (verbal thought), in which the linguistic 
elements (the sounds, morphemes, etc.) have no autonomous value, and 
are nothing but a means of communication. But other linguistic systems 
may be conceived (and ın reality exist), in which the practical aim moves 
to the background (although it does not disappear entirely) and the 
linguistic elements then acquire an autonomous value.’ ‘Poetic language’ 

is a system of this kind. Hence the possibility of renewing, in a certain 
sense, the concept of poetic ‘form’, and that of ‘content’ or the ‘material’. 
The historian Eichenbaum proceeds: ‘The notion of “form” has acquired 
a new significance’; it 1s ‘a dynamic whole’, and can no longer be 
represented as ‘an envelope’.? Tynyanov makes this more precise: “We 
have abandoned the famous analogy, that “form 1s to content as the glass 
is to the wine”.’ And Tynyanov again, basing himself so far as this last 
statement is concerned upon the concept of ‘maternal’ as “speech’—or 
rather ‘everyday language’—and hence ‘equally something formal’, and 
in no sense an element external to form, can arnve at the brilliant 
conception of form as ‘correlation and inter-action’ of ‘elements of 
speech’, or ‘dynamic [verbal] integrity’ which is made explicit as follows 
in the category of ‘form’ as ‘construction’ or verbal composition, insofar 
as it 1s verbal ‘de-formation’. 


‘The literary form must be felt as a dynamic form. This dynamism is 
Illuminated in the concept of the principle of construction [or of ‘artifice’: 


7 See Lemon and Reis, op at pp 107-8—where Eichenbaum quotes from Roman 
Jakobson’s Modern Rassaa Postry and from Leo Jakubinsky’s ‘On the Sounds of Poetic 


Langusge’—and p 112 (Transktor) 


see Shklovsky, etc.]. There being no equivalence between the different 
(phonic, morphological, semantic) elements of speech, the dynamic form 
is manifested neither ın their juxtaposition nor in their fusion (compare 
the widespread notion of ‘correspondence’), but in their interaction, and 
consequently in the favouring of some of these elements or factors at the 
expense of others. The factor thus favoured deforms the others, those that; 
are subordinated. Therefore, one may say that form 1s always delineated 
in the course of the development of the relationship between the 
dominant and constructive factor and the dominated factors . . . [literary] 
art exists in this inter-action, this conflict.. But if the sense of twfer-actton 
between the factors fails (and ıt presupposes the presence of at least two 
elements, the subordinating and the subordinated), then the artistic deed 
vanishes: art becomes automatism. In this way, a historical dimension is 
added to the concept of ‘principle of construction’ and to that of 
‘material’, although literary history bears witness to the continuity and 
stability of both that faadamental principle and that material. The metric and 
tonal system in Lomonosov’s verse was a constructive factor; sub- 
sequently, in the time of Kostrov, that system became associated with a 
particular syntactic and lexical system; its dominant, deforming role was 
weakened, and the verse became automatic. It was only Derzhavin’s 
revolution which shattered that association and transformed ıt once more 
into inter-action, into conflict, into form [making use of the constructive 
dominant represented by metrical scanning]. What 1s important ıs that a 
new inter-action is involved, and not simply the introduction of a new 
factor . . . The fundamental categories of the poetic form remain; 
historical development does not shuffle the pack, it does not destroy the 
distinction between the constructive principle and the material, but on 
the contrary underlines ıt.” 


But such a concept of literary ‘form’ as ‘verbal deformation’ is wholly 
explained and made precise—via its synonymy with the above concept of 
‘constructive principle’ or ‘artifice’, and hence with that of “compositional 
technique’ (implying the idea of ‘correlation’ of verbal elements, referred 
to above)—in the final concepts of literary ‘function’ and literary 


‘system’. 


As Tynyanov and Jakobson warn us: ‘The materials utilized in literature 
... can only be the object of scientific investigation 1f they are considered 
in terms of their function withio the work.” And as Eichenbaum says in 
his historical essay: “What 1s important, for poetics, 1s to understand the 
literary function. The [historico-] genetic point of view takes no account 
of “technique” which 18 a specific utilization of the “material’’.”!° On the 
other hand, ‘the isolated study of a work’, observes Tynyanov, ‘is no 
guarantee of our speaking correctly of its construction’. One must agree 
that “the literary work constitutes a system and similarly the literature [of 
an epoch] also constitutes one’. Now, one may define ‘the cosstructive 
Junction of an element ın the literary work—conceived as a system—as the 


*Tynyanov, op cit pp 117-9, ated by Fichenbaum in Lemon and Ress, op. at pp 129-31 
(Transktor) 
® See Yun Tynyanov and Roman Jakobson, “Problems of Literary and Linguistic Studies’, 


NLR 37, May—June 1966, p. 60. 
18 Lemon and Reis, op at p 117 
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possibility of its entering into correlation with the other elements of the 
same system’. But on closer examination we discover that ‘this function 1s 
a complex notion. That element simultaneously enters into relation with 
the series of similar elements belonging to the other work systems and, in 
addition, with the other elements of the same system’. The first relation 18 
one of ‘autonomous function’, the second of ‘constructive function’. 
Thus, ‘the lexicon of a w ork enters simultaneously into correlation with, 
on the one hand, the literary lexicon and the total lexicon [of its epoch] 
and, on the other hand, the other [linguistic} elements of the same work. 
These two resulting functions are not equivalent.’ For example, ‘the 
function of archaisms depends entirely on the systew in which they are 
employed. . In Lomonosov’s system they introduce the elevated style, 
because in this system the lexical colour plays a dominant role (archaisms 
are employed for lexical association with ecclesiastic language). In 
Tyutchev’s system, archaisms have another function, and frequently 
designate abstract notions. . . It is also interesting to note the use of 
archaisms for ironical purposes’, etc. As for “autonomous function’, ‘it 1s 
not decisive: all ıt does is offer possibilities’, it is a “condition’ of the 
‘constructive function’ or ‘system of [formal] functions’. And, by what 
has been said above, ‘literary evolution’, seen as the ‘alteration of 
functions and formal elements’, can only be ‘a “substitution” of systems’. 
Hence 1s clarified the ‘term “tradition’”’’ (Tynyanov).¥ 


The Notion of Construction 


Finally, two corollaries to this poetics: 1. the distinction between ‘story’ 
and literary ‘plot’; 2. verse as a ‘rhythmical-syntactical unity’ and 
‘semantics’. “The story’, says Eichenbaum, for example, “is nothing but 
“material” which is used to form the plot. Thus the plot of Ewgens Onegin 
is not the romance of the hero and Tatiana, but the elaboration of this 
story into a plot by means of intercalary digressions.”4* And Toma- 
shevsky: ‘A fait divers, not invented by the author, may be used by him as 
a story. A plotis a wholly artistic construction.”3 And O. Brik states in his 
fundamental treatise on Rdythw and Syntax: ‘It 1s the poetic discourse 
alone, and not its graphic effect, that can be considered as a rhythm’ or ‘an 
alternation of syllables through time’. This is an observation so 
profound that it means that neither of the two common contending 
theones about the nature of verse has anything to recommend it with 
respect to the other, but both are wrong—the truth, as we shall see, lying 
elsewhere. Thus not only can one immediately see what 1s wrong with the 
idea of ‘naive consciousness’ which ‘brings to the foreground the habitual 
structure of the spoken [or everyday] language’, and ‘holds poetic metre 
to be a decorative appendix to the customary structure of discourse’—s0 
that Belinsky was convinced that to savour the value of verse ‘it was 
sufficient to transcribe it into prose’ (and what about Goethe and Tolstoy 
tool). It 1s also not hard to see the fault in those moderns, “Belyj, Blok 
[symbolists], the futurists’—and, we might add, Shklovsky in some of his 


1 Tynyanoy, ‘On Literary Evolution’, in L Matejka and K. Pomorska (eds), Rewadrags on 
Rasstean Pestus, Cambridge Mass 1971, pp 67-8. 

1 Not in fact Fichenbaum, but Shklovsky, Ow the Theory of Prea (English translation 
forthcoming), quoted in Erlich, op. cit p 242 (Translator) 

nD Lemon and Reis, op. at. p. 68. 

H Oup Bnk, ‘Rhythme et syntaxe’, Todorov, op at. p.144. 


writings—the so-called ‘defenders of transrational poetic language’, for 
all of whom ‘the substance of poetic language is that which the naive treat 
ag an external appendix’ and poetry’s ‘semantic value’ becomes ‘an 
inevitable concession to the non-poetic mentality’. This is an extremely 
serious matter, in so far as they thus ‘separate poetic language from | 
spoken language and transport ıt into the domain of conventional sounds 
and rhythmic images’ (the ‘graphic’ referred to above). What then 
follows is that ‘if the semantic structure of the verse has no importance, if 
the meaning of the words plays no role, then it 1s not necessary to use 
words [1n poetry]: simple sounds suffice’. And nothing prevents us from 
going ‘still further’: ‘nor will the need even for sounds be felt any longer, 
and ıt will be possible to limit ourselves [cf the ‘recent’ poet Chicherin] to 
any signs whatsoever of corresponding rhythmical images’ (see again the 
‘graphic’ referred to abovel). 


So the reality ts that in poetry ‘these two elements [rhythm and syntax] do 
not exist separately, but occur simultaneously, creating a specific 
rhythmical-semantic [linguistic] structure, which 1s different both from 
spoken language and from the trans-rational! succession of sounds’. And ` 
so ‘verse 18 nothing but the outcome of the com/fisct (see above) between the ` 
non-sense [of the sound or phonetic element of language] and the 
everyday semantics: it 1s a particular semantics... We may transmute 
each verse into a trans-rational verse if we replace the words-with- 
meaning by sounds which express the phonetic and rhythmical structure 
of these words But, having stripped the verse of its semantics, we leave 
the field of poetic /aagwage. . . In particular, the system of accents and the 
system of intonations will be independent of the accents and intonations 
of the spoken language; they will imitate the accents and intonations of 
the musical phrase.’ Or in other words, ‘by stnpping verse of its semantic 
value, we isolate ıt from the linguistic sphere and transfer it into the 
sphere of music; the verse ceases to be a linguistic fact in the real sense’. 
And ‘conversely, by transposing the words we may strip the verse of its 
poetic features and turn ıt into a phrase of spoken language: all we need 
do 1s replace certain words by their synonyms, introduce some of the ~ 
intonations of spoken language, and normalize the syntactic structure. 
But after this the verse ceases to be a specific linguistic structure, based on 
certain elements of speech [phoneme and rhythm] that take second place 
in ordinary language’, and ‘the linguistic complex constructed according 
to a certain law is destroyed and its material returns to the common pool’: 
for ‘if the defenders of transrational language distinguish verse from 
language’ font court, ‘the followers of “decorative verse” do not isolate ıt 
[sufiiciently] from the common pool of words’. Hence ‘the correct view 1s 
to see verse as a necessarily linguistic complex, but one based on 
particular laws which are not those of spoken language. Therefore, to 
approach verse from the standpoint of a generic idea of rhythm, without 
realizing that what 1s involved ıs not any old material, but elements of 
human speech, is a no less erroneous déwarche than to believe that in verse 
one 18 dealing with the spoken language arrayed in some external 
decoration.’ In short, “poetic language must be understood both in that 
which safes it with the spoken language and in that which distinguishes it 
from the latter: it 1s necessary to understand its specific linguistic nature’ 
(my italics for the most part). 


L Ibid pp 150-3 (see also excerpts in Mateka and Pomorska, op cit pp. 117-25) 


So far we have dealt with the best—at least in terms of intentitons—of the 
Russian formalist aesthetic contribution. The rest—the rhetoric deriving 
from the above-mentioned poetics, and quantitatively the greater part of 
the whole contrbution—seems to me to be qualitatively inferior, indeed 
the worst. Before checking this judgment with some reference to the 
results of the rhetoric in question, we shall need to explore the 
articulations between this rhetoric and the poetics it ıs based on, and 
hence the intrinsic quality of the latter. 


Serious Weaknesses 


In which connection, let us say at once that the defect of this poetics, 
which limits its earlier-mentioned antidogmatic historical contmbution, 1s 
its essential philosophical, groseologica/ poverty (almost as if the impetus of 
the Russian formalists’ healthy repugnance towards aprioristic philo- 
sophy led them into an indiscriminate disgust for all philosophizing, with 
the inevitable penalty we shall see); its unilateral serhyicist, or narrowly 
empirical, approach to the more gessral problems of literature; its concept 
of the art of poetry (in Erlich’s plain and neutral terms) as ‘manipulation 
of language rather than representation [or possible cognition] of reality’, 
with ‘the actual relegated to the [technical] role of . . . referent’ or 
designated by the sign word (the literary work being nothing but asother 
‘sign system’ made up of words).!® All of which implies that it was 
seriously one-sided and superficial, in a whole number of ways, which 
may be indicated in the following order. 


1. The technicist reduction of the fundamental aesthetic category of 
poetic form to that of a purely linguistic ‘form’, thus degrading the #sd— 
the aesthetically formal aspect, or salwe of poetic truth, of certain 
signifieds—to its means or expressive instrument, namely speech language 
(literary, in this case). The sole exception (if it can be called that) would be 
the following disconnected problematic points raised by Zhirmunsky 
(certainly not one of the ‘leaders’, indeed absent from Todorov’s repre- 
sentative anthology): “In imaginative literature, content—emotional or 
cognitive—appears only through the medium of form and thus cannot be 
profitably discussed, indeed conceived of, apart from tts artistic embodi- 
ment... If by “formal” we mean “aesthetic”, all the facts of content 
become in art formal phenomena.”!7 Implicit ın this 1s that the form whose 
necessity 18 spoken of cannot be (only) linguistic form, which is the ‘formal 
[verbal] material’, discussed above, in which that ‘emotive and cognitive 
content’ is incorporated (precisely as crude content). This conflicts with 
Erlich’s view, which is that Zhirmunsky 1s here simply asserting the 
indissoluble ‘union’ of the ‘how’ (= technical-linguistic means) and of 
the ‘wha? (= end value = ‘manifest’-truth-of-that-‘content’) ‘of 
literature’, and not also the relative distinction between them (which, 1n the 
end, can only mean the distinction between instrumental ‘form’ and end- 
form or thought). 


2. The consequent impossibility of utilizing from a gnoseological point of 
view—and hence for an adequate knowledge of aesthetic poetics value— 





18 Erlich, op. at p 190. 
17 Erlich, op at. pp 186, 188 


the technical categories differentiated by the poetics outlined above: from 
the category of verbal ‘material’ to that of ‘dynamic form’, ın other words 
‘conflict-form’ or tension between ‘everyday’, ‘common’ language and 
the ‘techniques’ or ‘artifices’ which ‘deform’ it, etc., including Brik’s 
precise exhortations concerning verse and its ‘specifically linguistic’ ‘ 
nature 


3. This impossibility 1s made manifest in the following specific 
methodological errors. (A) The rarely contradicted technicist tendency to 
consider only the ‘phonetic-grammatical’ form of ‘poetic language’, at the 
expense of its semantic element, ! which explains amongst other things 
Erlich’s comment about the ‘preference’ (e.g. in some of Shklovsky’s 
writings) for the type of poetry where ‘semantics was toned down’ and 
sound (through its ‘deformation’ of the other speech elements) ‘laid 
bare’—i.e. a purely sensual poetry ;!* although Zhirmunsky noted that 
poetry has at its disposal ‘the whole nexus of formal-logical relations 
inherent in the language’.™ 


(B) The related absence of a gnoseological problematization of hopes, and 
in particular of metaphor (ın short, of the semantic values which i 
metaphorical signifieds constitute), while it is asserted (for example, by 
Jakobson) that ‘tropes render the object more perceptible and help us to 
ses it’, divesting it of every chché and freeing our perceptive faculty from 
all ‘automausm’ (Shklovsky): but thus relapsing, through the failure to 
problematize mentioned above (a just penalty, since one stil] needs a 
philosophy!), into the age-old romantic, symbolist, etc. concept of poetry 
as ‘vision’ (Shklovsky) or original, indeed ‘fresh’ ieturtion of things or ‘for 
nothing their recognition’ (Shklovsky); without being aware of the 
problem, to mention just one, of those automatic or c/ich¢- metaphors 
represented by so-called ‘dead’ or ‘sleeping’ metaphors (the ‘saddle’ 
between two hills, etc.), whose presence as indubitable axalogical links 
between things—so that they are not structurally different from ‘live’ or 
literary metaphors—suffices to disprove the idea that metaphors (like 
eggs) are good, 1.e. poetic, only 1f they are fresh, and to make us seek the - 
poetic function of metaphor elsewhere. Elsewhere: tn other words, in the 
organic semantic context, for example of The Devine Comedy, where in the 
first two Cantos for instance dead or habitual metaphors, familiar—in just 
the same way as certain ‘literal meanings’ in the scriptures—to the 
mediaeval Christian consciousness, function as figurative moral symbols, 
and yet as poetic metaphors: like the ‘dark wood’ and the ‘valley’ which 
are life on earth, sinful and tormented, the ‘swollen stream’, and so on. 
They are thus reactivated by the semantic context into their original 
gnoseological structure as occasional analogical links, or polysenses. 
Hence, in this case, the artistic dramatic symbolism of the Comedy begins 





8 A tendency which was also theorized in the 1929 Theses of the Prague Linguistic Circle, 
which included Jakobsoo It 1s sufficient to quote the Fifth Thesis ‘On poenc language’: ‘In 
the majonty of cases, questions relating to poetic language play a subordinate role in studies 
of literary history. Now, the ergesryrag principés of art, and what distinguishes it from the 
other semologscal structures, 1s that the intention 1s directed wet at the signified but on the sgn 
itself,’ P. L. Garvin, A Prague Schoo! Reader on Esthetws, Literary Structure and Style, 
Washington 1964 

18 Erlich, op cit. p. 184 

* Ibid p. 174- 


precisely from the moment when the protagonist enters that wood, which 
is no ordinary, material wood upon which the thirty-five-year-old Dante 
has chanced, but the false wood of this life, and Dante becomes sinful 
humanity. Which implies, precisely, an organic semantic contextuality, 
which 1s given here by the functional connection between the above- 
mentioned sw: gemeris literal meanings and the allegory—or structural 
symbolism—of the poem, which ın this respect turns out to be a second- 
degree symbolism, in so far as it operates on the lexical material 
constituted by the Aabstua/ ethical-religious symbolic terms, which this 
allegory renders potent as the artistic cells of this the greatest religious 
poem of Christianity.™! 


(c) Finally, the radical evaluative impotence—and hence effective critical 
impotence—of a (consequential) formalist ‘literary criticism’ in so far as it 
is purist-grammatical (if not also purist-rhetorical). See, for example, the 
celebrated Jakobson’s observation regarding Pushkin’s classic lyric ‘I 
Loved You Once’. Here Jakobson intends to demonstrate that the 
poetic effect Pushkin wanted (of uneasy renunciation of a passion not yet 
spent) 1s obtained (agreed) without recourse to any rhetorical figure of 
speech. But he neglects the value of the testimony of the semantic fabric, 
or of the signifieds (of the poem in question), ın which the presence or 
absence of (signified) metaphors has obvious meaning and validity (it 1s 
enough to quote the ending of the poem: ‘I have loved you so sincerely, 
so tenderly, as please God you may be loved by another’), and concludes 
literally by stating that the effectiveness of the poem “consists solely in the 
fortunate use of grammatical oppositions and in the melody of the 
phrase’! 


(Note that for Jakobson, ın so far as the following principle 1s implicit ın 
his empirical poetics (and see note 18 above), the semantic element, the 
signified, belongs to everyday language—to the language of reference or 
‘denotation’ or communication—and not to ‘poetic language’ wa/sss ıt has 
been made ‘ambiguous’ because deformed (by phonetic and grammatical 
elements): “The supremacy of poetic function [of language] over 
referential function’, says Jakobson, ‘does not obliterate the reference 
[denotation] but makes ıt ambiguous. The double-sensed message finds 
correspondence ın .. a split reference. ™ In other words, this means 
(according to an earlier text of Jakobson’s) that the “function of poetry’ is 
to ‘point out that the sign 1s not identical with its referent’, and that ‘this 
antinomy is essential, since without ıt the connection between the sign 
and the object becomes automatized and the perception of reality withers 
away.’™ And here 1s the result of an application of these principles to a 
detail in Poe’s Raves: “The perch of the raven, the pallid bust of Pallas, is 
merged through the “sonorous” paronomasia pe/ d/pafd into one organic 
whole’, etc.% From this it seems clear that to attempt to explain the poetic 
quality of an expression not only on the basis of a rhetorical figure that 


0 See Galvano Della Volpe, Critagus of Taste, Loadon 1978, pp 47-55 For a summary of 
these pages, see Carlo Salinan, Asteleges delle critua dantesca, Bani 1965, pp 93-8 
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has been discredited (at least from the time of Quintilian) such as 
paronomasia, or repetition, in which words with similar sounds but 
different meanings are juxtaposed (almost becoming a play-on-words!), 
but also on the basis of a paronomasia which is explicitly defined as 
‘sonorous’, in which, as in this case, the similarity of sounds counts for 
more and predominates over the difference in meanings—to attempt to do ~ 
this can only lead to a misconception of the cognitive function or valse of 
poetry, whether great or (as in the case of Poe) more modest. But, to finish 
with Jakobson, see how, dragged along by the age-old demon of ‘sound 
symbolism’, he ends up—more royalist than the king—fighting 
alongside the prince of French symbolists, Mallarmé, who (lucid, albeit 
deluded) stated that the word jowr (day) had a grave timbre which 
contradicted its meaning of light, while conversely the word swf (night) 
had an acute timbre which conflicted with its tenebrous meaning. And 
how he hastens to propose to ‘French poetry’, in order to obviate the 
‘collision between sound and meaning’ he has denounced, either some 
‘phonological’ palliative (and the honour of the eminently phonological 
Prague school required it), such as for instance ‘surrounding aw with 
grave phonemes and jowr with acute phonemes’, or else some ‘semantic - 
shift’ (semantics is accepted in poetry only as an ancillary of phonetics!), ` 
1.e. replacing ‘imagery of light and dark’, associated with day and night, 
‘by other synaesthetic correlates [shades of Rimbaud !] of the phonemic 
opposition grave/acute’.™) 


Critical Impotence 


This critical impotence that is characteristic of linguistic formalism 
should be contrasted with an authentic critical export, such as Blackmur’s 
success ın demonstrating the poetic semantic value (as symbol) of 
Flaubert’s representation (this too involving no trace of a rhetorical figure) of a 
detait—a sensual, childlike gesture by Emma, who insists on draining a 
glass of wine in the presence of her fiancé Charles Bovary: ‘et, la tête en 
arrière, les lèvres avancées, le cou tendu, elle riait de ne rien sentir, tandis 
que le bout de la langue, passant entre ses dents fines, léchait à petits coups ~ 
le fond du verre’ (‘and, her head back, her lips puckered, her neck 
extended, she laughed at feeling nothing, whde the tip of her tongue, 
slipping between her dainty teeth, lapped at the bottom of the glass’). ‘In 
this way’, concludes Blackmur, ‘she becomes “Madame Bovary”, and 
everything we associate with the name’, etc. Moreover Flaubert, 
describing Charles’s sentuments immediately afterwards, indirectly 
confirms this critical judgement: “Mais jamais il ne put la voir, en sa 
pensée, différemment qu’il ne lavait vue la première fois, ou telle qu’ 
venait de la quitter tout a lheure’ (“But never would he see her, in his 
thoughts, as anything other than he had seen her the first time, or as he 
had just left her a moment before’).?’ 


Such then, with such limits, 1s the poetics on which 1s based a rhetoric 
(main interest, perhaps, for the majority of our authors) which, in so far as 
it 18 a classification of literary genres and a special theory of some of these, | 
aims to furnish the key or keys to penetrate ‘scientifically’ into the 


™ Ibid p 373. See too Della Volpe, Crile of Taste, op at p 154 
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individual literary work and contribute to the appreciation of its artistic 
value. What it forgets, like any other rhetorical theory, is that the only 
thing which a literary work and a failed one can have in common (and not 
always to a different extent) is precisely a given rhetoric—which is hence 
inadequate to distinguish between the two. 


It thus happens, for example, that in his ‘On the Theory of Prose’, after 
establishing one characteristic difference of construction and structure 
between a short story and a novel—whereby ın the former, ‘as in an 
anecdote, everything points to the conclusion’, in other words the aim ‘just 
as it is for Pushkin in the Ta/es of Belkiw is to ‘make the conclusion of the 
short story coincide with the apex of the plot, in order to achieve the effect 
of an unexpected unravelling (see “The Tempest’, “The Coffin Merchant’)’; 
while in the latter, given ‘the techniques which are used to slow down the 
action and to combine and weld together heterogeneous elements’, etc., 
the construction ‘demands thet as the novel reaches its conclusion, it 
should wind down rather than increase in pace’, etc.—Eichenbaum ends, 
as we have seen, by placing on the same level a commonplace anecdote 
and poetic jewels like those two stories by Pushkin.™ 


Or again, we find the same Eichenbaum being led to judge nothing less 
than Dead Sonis, from the point of view of ‘construction’, as ‘nothing 
other than the simple juxtaposition of different scenes linked by the 
travels of Chichikov’. Such a judgment frees us from any need to linger 
over the work entitled ‘How Gogols “The Overcoat” was Con- 
structed’ of which it is the opening passage: it is enough to note that 
Eichenbaum’s principled indifference towards the semantic values of the 
literary work, and his persis pris against the ‘sensibility’ of the interpreters 
belonging to the Belinsky school, lead him into the paradoxical position 
of denying all human interest in Gogol’s story, which is indiscriminately 
condemned for its ‘melodramatic excesses’ and reduced to a pretext for a 
series of ‘comical’ and ‘grotesque’ sonorous effects (not even satirical 
ones, be it noted, since these would be equivalent to ‘stage directions’}— 
and all this in the name of a mysterious, ascientific ‘phonic semantics’.™ 


Or lastly, we find Shklovsky, in his famous essay on “The Construction of 
the Short Story and Novel’—although 1t is true he sheds no light on 
Tolstoy’s art by applying wholly external technical categories to 1t, such 
as ‘parallelism’ (of narrated events), or the ‘ oppositions’ between certain 
characters or groups of characters (so that ‘in War and Peace, there are 
clear oppositions: 1. Napoleon-Kutuzov, 2. Pierre Bezukov-André 
Bolkonsky’ and so on and so forth}—nevertheless contributing, by way 
of compensation, to the comprehension of a famous second-rank literary 
work such as Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, by identifying its structural 
technique. Thus, he says, ‘it is interesting to trace the fate of this narrative 
procedure [of ‘framing’ several stories within a single story ‘of which they 
are considered parts’] in the works of Cervantes, Lesage, Fielding, and 
then its deformation in Sterne and the modern European novel’.™ (In 


z Eichenbaum, ‘Sur la théorie de la prose’, in Todorov, op. at pp 203-4. 
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kaans 


Tristram Shandy, ın fact, as others point out, ‘the narrative is not the 
object’ and yet ‘everything 1s obviously included in the narrative’, as 
Tynyanov says ;™ or again, ‘there 1s inversion [of temporal order] in the 
chapters, gross digressions at every least pretext, slowing of the action, 
etc.’, as Tomashevsky says ;™* in short, as has also been said, there 1s ‘a sort 
of game with the plot’.) 


And yet, to stay with the novel, it 1s difficult to decide (or be objective) as 
to what ıs better and what worse, even today. Is it this formalist theory, 
which 1s unilaterally concerned with the novel’s ‘architectonic cnteria’ (as 
Erlich says), in short with its purely technical dimensions? Or 1s ıt the 
opposing theory—‘sociological-lterary’ in its intentions, but purely 
contentst in its results—associated with recent followers of Lukacs, such 
as Goldmann? The latter, convinced as he is (along with Lukács) that ‘the 
novel 1s the sole [ssc] literary genre ın which the ethic of the [author] novelist 
becomes an aesthetic problem of the work’, concludes, for example, that ‘there 
exists a rigorous [sic] bomology between the literary form of the novel... and 
the everyday relation of men with commodities in general and, by 
extension, of men with other men in a society producing for the market 
[sic] : an assumption, then, which is no less abstract and external and futile 
than that sustained 1n the past by Lionel Trilling, who was also interested 
in ‘ethos in literature’ (as quoted by Erlich in contrast with the formal- 
ists)—1.e. that ‘the problem of appearance and reality’ 1s a “distinctive 
feature of the novel’! Out of the frying pan into the fire! 


In conclusion, it 1s undemable that, as a whole, the work of the Russian 
formalists is stimulating, not only because of its above-mentioned two- 
fold polemical historical function, but also because of its sincere interest 
(something which is always meritorious) in what is ‘specific’ to the 
literary fact (and ‘specifiers’ they wanted to be called). This interest 
protected them from aberrant confusions between the (literary and social) 
‘series’ of facts, such as that perpetrated by Goldmann (an epigone of 
Plekhanov as much as of Lukacs). However, for the reasons given above, 
it 1s right to think—-and hope—that the example of their experience may 
bear fruit in some other direction than that (which seems to have been 
followed until today) of developing their criterion of the literary ‘system’ 
(modelled on Propp’s analyses of the ‘mechanism’ or ficelles of popular 
fables, whereby all of these tend to be reduced to “a single fable’), with its 
consequence that it is useless to give a literary-critical or evaluative 
analysis of the individual artistic component, of the fable (popular or 
otherwise) or whatever else ıt may be. That ıt may bear fruit rather in a 
revival (in a gnoseological sense) of some of their technical categories: a 
revival, for example, of the category of “everyday language’ as ‘forma! 
material’ (to be sure) of the ‘literary’ work—but only in so far as this 
language, through its semantic elements, already communicates (real, 
historical) values and thoughts which will subsequently be developed and 
perfected cognitively in the linguistic-stylistic modes peculiar to 
literature (or ‘poetic language’, if one wants to call it that). 


41 Tynyanov, ‘La notion de construction’, op at. p.127, the passage quoted here 1s in fact 
itself a quotaton by Tynyanov from an article of a century earlier, 
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We should bear in mind that such a revival pre-supposes: 1. a 
gnoseological distinction between instrumental ‘form’ or cognitive 
means (with its two levels of common /asgwage and style) and end-form or 
thought or expressed value; 2. the consequent restitution to the term 
(poetic) form of its full philosophical, gnoseological meaning (as a 
synonym of ‘boxgh?)}—abolishing through this restitution the exchange of 
means for end and the idolatry of the abstract linguistic sigw as ‘form’ tost 
cort, which are nothing but the heavy prce still paid today by the theory 
of literature or poetics for the services rendered by certain modern 
linguists who to a greater or lesser degree follow de Saussure; 3. the 
effective rooting, finally, of the literary work, through its values of poetic 
semantics, in its historical bwwas with all its ideologies or moral and 
human ferments—according to the modern materialist conception of 


poetry. 


Translated by Jobn Mathews 
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Christopher Middleton 


Mi The Sexual Division of Labour 


in Feudal England 


The creation of a political economy of sexual divisions has undoubtedly been one of 
the most significant intellectual outcomes of the recent feminist revival, The call 
in the early seventies for the development of an historical and materialist (though 
not always Marxist) account of sexual division, oppression and conflict met with 
an immediate and enthusiastic response, so that the last few years have seen the 
emergence of a prolific literature exploring the articulation of capitalism with the 
sexual division of labour and its attendant relations of sexual authority and 
subordination. Attention has been drawn to the home as a centre of production as 
well as of consumption, socialization and psychological retreat; and the question 
of reproduction, in all its senses, is now a central concern of many Marxist studies of 
the workings of capitalism. Women’s responsibility for childcare and housework 
F no longer passes unnoticed—a natural, unchanging phenomenon unworthy of 
serious consideration—but has come to be considered in both historical and 
comparative perspective. As yet, however, most of the work in this vein has been 
historical in conception rather than in detail. For example, the ‘domestic labour 


debate’, which has sought to establish the essential relationships between 
domestic labour, wage labour and surplus production under capitalism, 
has been conducted at a very high level of theoretical abstraction with 
little regard for historical variations in the form of capitalism.’ 
Elsewhere, studies of the impact of industrialism and capitalism on the 
position of women may have adopted a more substantive approach, but 
have nevertheless tended to represent this process in the most broad and 
general terms.? 


The impact of these efforts has certainly been dramatic. Whereas a decade 
ago ‘the family’ was widely regarded as one of the most boring topics on 
the sociology curriculum, greeted by students and teachers alike with a 
politely stifled yawn, it 18 now the subject of intense controversy—a 
revival which parallels its re-emergence as a major political issue. Yet, in 
the absence of detailed historical study, much that 1s doubtful or 
contentious has been put forward as though it were known fact. In 
particular, a number of suppositions concerning the position of women 
in pre-industrial and pre-capitalist western societies seem to have 
acquired a widespread currency, without ever having been subjected to -> 
close, direct and empirical evaluation. It is held that in the pre-capitalist 
era the basic unit of production was the family; that this was a largely self- 
sufficient entity, with no institutional separation of production and 
consumption; that women participated fully in all kinds of productive 
effort; and that there was no demarcation between domestic functions 
and the rest of the productive process. Hence, it 1s inferred, responsibility 
for the disintegration of family activities, the stripping away of its 
productive functions (other than domestic labour), the creation of a new, 
restricted role for women (that of the ‘housewife’), the consequent 
growth in the dependence of women on men, and the emergence of a new 
sphere of domesticity and personal life can all be attributed to the rise of 
capitalism or industrialism. Much of this argument is, in fact, of dubious 
validity. Furthermore, insufficient attention has been paid to problems of 
periodization in the pre-industrial era. There has been a tendency on the 
part of some authors to collapse into a single category (‘pre-industrial or 
‘pre-capitalist’ society) periods of history which are really quite distinct in 
time and character.? 


The present essay attempts a relatively detailed elaboration of one such 





1 See, for example, W Seccombe, “The housewife and her labour under capitalism’, NLR 83, 
January—February 1974, and ‘Domesuc labour—a reply’, NLR 94, November—December 
1975; M Coulson, B. Magal and H Wainwright, “The housewife and her labour under 
capitalism a critique’, NLR 89, January—February 1975, J. Gardiner, “The role of domesuc 
labour’, NLR 89, January—February 1975, and “The political economy of domestic labour in 
capitalist society’ in D. L Barker and S. Allen (eds ), Dependence and Escploitatsen m Werk and 
Marrsages, London 1976, C Middleton, ‘Sexual Inequality and Straufication Theory’ in F 

Parkin (ed ), The Socsel Analysts of Class Structures, London 1974, ) Harnson, “The political 
economy of housework’, Bulletin of the Conference of Secsalist Economists, 1974 

2 See, for example, E Zaretsky, Capitalism, The Family, and Personal Life, London 1976, A 


Oakley, Hexseor/e, Harmondsworth 1976, chapters 1-3, R Hamilton, The Leberatwa of 


Weme, London 1978, S Rowbotham, Halder Frew Histery, London 1973, especially 
chapters 1—53 Rowbotham’s book detuls women’s involvement in politcal and social 
movements, but the polittca-econom« context ıs only sketched in. 

3 For instance, Oakley, op. at pp. 14-31 In this respect, Hamilton's admirably sharp and 
perceptrve book, op. at., stands out as an honourable exception for the centuries 
immediately preceding industrialrration 


issue: the sexual division of labour among the peasantry of feudal 
England. (To avoid tedious repetition, the generic label ‘peasantry’ will 
be used to cover landless agricultural labourers and full-time estate 
workers, as well as bosa-fids landholding peasants. When the term 1s being 
used in the narrower and stricter sense, the context will make this 
apparent.) This period has been chosen ın preference to that immediately 
preceding the industrial revolution because of the transitional nature of 
the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. In discussing those later centuries, 
it 1s always difficult to tease out the vestigial influences of a bygone 
feudalism from those of an emerging capitalism, unless one has a clear 
idea of what had gone before. This difficulty 1s less of a problem when 
studying the twelfth to the mid-fifteenth centuries, which may be 
regarded as the high watermark of English feudalism. Here the trouble 
lies rather 1n a dearth of reliable evidence. Indeed, the lack of information 
on the lives of common people is so frustrating that ‘histories of feudal 
women’ (and there are a surprising number) almost invanably turn out to 
be histones of women in the nobility and urban middle classes. The 
unrecorded lives of peasant women are passed over in despair, with rarely 
more than a page or two devoted to their condition.‘ I hope this essay will 
show that a fuller appreciation of that condition may in fact be possible. 
The evidence assembled here 1s not original, but has been extracted from 
a broad range of secondary sources including economic histories, 
demographic studies, histories of inheritance and landholding patterns, 
and sociological accounts of village life and organization. As far as 
possible, however, all 1ts arguments are based on documentary records 
and on what can reasonably be deduced from them. 


Conceptual Features of the Sexual Division of Labour 


The division of labour 1s not a simple concept, but may be considered 
from a number of different standpoints. Of these, three seem to be 
especially relevant to the division of labour by sex: the division between 
surplus production and labour on one’s own behalf (necessary labour); 
occupational specialization, and the distinction between domestic and 
non-domestic labour (1.¢ the allocation of housework and childcare 
functions). This final element may, of course, be viewed as part of the 
overall pattern of occupational specialization, but its special features and 
its pertinence to our present concerns both indicate the need for separate 
treatment. 


The study of women’s participation ın surplus labour (defined here ın the 
Marxist sense, as labour appropmiated by an exploiting class of landlords) 
1s interesting not least because of the light ıt may shed on female 
involvement in communal and class activities. The fact that women are 
largely ‘hidden from history’ 1s commonly acknowledged. What may be 
less clear is whether that invisibility has been due to the blinkered vision 
of predominantly male historians who have simply failed to notice the 
feminine contribution to public life, or whether women have been 


4Eg E Power, Madaya! Women, Cambridge 1975, and “The position of women’ in C. G. 
Crump and E. F Jacobs (eds.), The Legacy of the Midd Ages, Oxford 1926, K. Casey, “The 
Cheshire Cat Reconstrucung the Experience of Medieval Woman’ m B. A. Carroll (ed), 
Liberatrag Womans History, Ann Arbor 1976, D M Stentoa, The Eaghch Woman ra History, 
London 1957 


prevented from ‘making history’ in all ages by virtue of a relative 
confinement to the seclusion of the hearth. (Not that this would excuse 
the historians’ traditional lack of interest ın the private domain.) Among 
socialist feminists, the current conventional wisdom 1s that the sharp 
dissociation of public and private spheres was a consequence of the rise of 
capitalism. But :f that is so, why do relatively few women’s names appear 
in the recorded histories of peasant uprisings in the feudal era, or even in 
the annals of local class struggles over levels of rentr® The historians 
cannot be entirely to blame for that. Does the general absence of peasant 
women from the front line of the class struggle indicate that they were 
already excluded from direct involvement ın surplus production? Or was 
that absence dictated by other motives: subjection to male authority 
perhaps, or some contemporary sense of sexual decorum governing the 
kinds of behaviour ın which women might decently engage? 


It 1s commonly held by socialists, following Engels, that sexual equality 
and the liberation of women are dependent on their entry into social 
production and the socialization of housework. This implicitly 


recognizes that the impact of class exploitation is always two-edged. If `; 


exploitation 1s the evident source of oppression and degradation, it also 
confers the possibility of exercising power. Those who produce a surplus 
do not wait for the revolution before engaging in a straggle over its 
control and, except in some rare instances of total defeat, they will win at 
least some measure of self-determination in the course of that struggle. 
Rodney Hilton’s work on peasant movements and struggles shows the 
truth of this in the feudal context. To be excluded from surplus 
production 1s therefore to have your horizons limited and to be restricted 
in your scope for self-determination (unless, of course, you happen to be 
enjoying the fruits of someone else’s surplus labour). It 1s plain that 
within the feudal peasantry women did not have equal status and 
authority with men, and it may be that an examination of the sexual 
allocation of surplus labour will point us towards the sources of that 
subordination. It is in any event a necessary precondition for 
investigating the way ın which power relations between men and women 
within the labouring classes evolved during the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism. We cannot kmow the measure of capitalism’s responsibility 
for creating a situation where women are persuaded to regard themselves 
principally as ‘home makers’ (facilitating their exclusion from 
‘productive’ surplus labour, or else forcing them into its least organized 
and lucrative sectors), until] we know the nature of its inheritance from 
the former mode of production. 


The degree of occupational specialization by sex, the second of our three 
aspects of the division of labour, is more thoroughly documented than 
either of the others and, perhaps because of this, it has been afforded 
disproportionate attention by mediaeval historians. The evidence has 
generally been deployed to show that there were virtually no manual 
tasks performed by men (neither in agriculture, nor crafts, nor by- 


i C, Oman, Ths Great Revelt of 1381 (new edition), Oxford 1969. For a discussion of class 
conflict over rent, see R H. Hilton, The Engish Peasantry m the Later Middle Ages, Oxford 
1975, Pp. 60-73. 

e See F. Engels, ‘The Ongin of the Family, Povate Property and the State’ in K Marx and 
F Engels, Selected Werks, London 1968, pp 455-393. 


industry) that were not also at some time undertaken by women. The 
intention, laudable no doubt, has been to show the injustice of excluding 
women from any occupation on the grounds of a presumed natural or 
physical incapacity. But if we do still need proof for such arguments, a 
stronger case may surely be made by turning to the vast and nigh 
incontrovertible evidence furnished by modern anthropological studies.’ 
It is really quite spurious to belabour the mediaeval evidence, which 1s 
meagre and meconclusive by comparison. Given women’s proven 
Capacity to perform the whole range of tasks, it is actually far more 
interesting, when looking at the feudal evidence, to consider why certain 
occupations did tend to become the special province of one sex or the 
other. 


The evidence on occupational sex-segregation may also illuminate two 
other 1ssues beyond the scope of the present essay. It throws valuable 
light on the history of sex-related differentials ın earnings under different 
modes of production and market conditions; and it raises some 
interesting questions about the later tendency for women to be excluded 
from trades and occupations as these were transformed into capitalist 
enterprises. Given, for example, that women figured so prominently ın 
the brewing trade, the largest and most commercial of village industries 
in the feudal period, their eventual expulsion can hardly be attributed to 
some enduring belief that women ought not to be tainted by contact with 
the world of business.® 


Finally, we shall explore the degree to which domestic functions (i.e. 
childcare and housework) had become the exclusive responsibility of 
women among the feudal peasantry. The relevance of this investigation 
to current theories of women’s estate should be self-evident. 
Traditionalists, of course, have long alleged that women were 
particularly suited to the domestic function, either by reason of nature or 
convenience. But among feminists too, the argument that the roots of 
patriarchal authority he either in women’s responsibility for childcare or 
in the personal servicing of men has a widespread currency.® As a 
preliminary to proper evaluation of such arguments, we need to discover 
through historical and comparative research whether or not the existence 
of male authority is invariably associated with the performance by 
women of one or other (or both) of these domestic functions. In this 
connection, we shall also be looking to see whether any systematic 
relationship can be found between the sexual allocation of domestic 
responsibilities and varying property relationships within the feudal 
mode of production. 


Although it 1s necessary to keep the several aspects of the division of 
labour analytically distinct, they are, of course, closely interrelated ın 





See especially, E Boserup, Women’s Role m Economie Developer, Loadon 1970. Also 
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practice. It 1s clear, for example, that female involvement in surplus 
production is automatically assured where money-rents are found 
together with a process of peasant production unmarked by ngid 
occupational segregation, for here the rent must be paid out of revenues 
received in the market in exchange for goods produced on the holding. 
Again, if some women acquire heavy domestic responsibilities, 
exemption from surplus labour on the demesne 1s likely to follow and, as 
we shall see, further segregation 10 the sos-domestic labour force may be 
encouraged. The interweaving of cause and effect is so intricate that to 
treat each aspect in sequence would merely result in boring repetition 
Therefore, since the central theme of the discussion 1s the impact of the 
feudal mode of production on the sexual division of labour, I will focus 
on sex-segregation in respect to surplus production, and introduce the 
other aspects at appropriate points along the way. 


Money Rents Financed by Commodity Production 


When considering the creation of surplus in a feudal economy, the 


appropriate unit of analysis is the combined labour of all those attached to - 


a peasant holding (or, ın some cases, a number of holdings held in one 
name), rather than the individual labourer as under capitalism. Against 
this, it has been widely assumed that the peasant labour force was 
essentially a family force, and that the family was, therefore, the basic unit 
of production ın feudal and other agrarian economies. But this is not 
strictly accurate. It was the Aoldimg which, as the locus of economic 
obligation, served as the cornerstone of feudal property relations, and ıt 
was on z/s basis that the rent-producing labour force was organized and 
provided for. This ıs not sumply an example of academic nit-picking, as 
we shall see. Principles of family organization, notably the rules 
governing inheritance, were very important especially in determining 
whether or not holdings were to remain intact, and whether kin other 
than the landholder’s family of procreation (1.e. his wife—assuming a 
male landholder—and their children!*) would remain on the holding. In 
fact, a commitment to the family holding was long ingrained in the 
peasant’s consciousness and preceded the advent of feudal property. It 
was a sentiment to which every seignioralty sometimes had to bow. But 
the complete labour force attached to the holding would normally 
include non-family members permanently in residence ın the house or 
associated dwellings, and might often be extended by the hire of casual 
labour, by service-contracts, and by reciprocal aid agreements with other 
households ın the village. The family was by no means self-sufficient in 
its productive capacity, though ın certain circumstances it was the 
functioning unit for purposes of consumption. 


Whatever the composition of the peasant household, or boxsefn/ as ıt 





18 For a clear discussion of family categories and groups, see C. C Harns, The Family, 
London 1969, pp. 66-87 

uE, B de Windt, Lasd and People m Holpwell-cum-Noesdragwerth, Toronto 1972, chapter 4, 
R H. Hilton, op at pp 47-53, and Bead Mes Made Fres, Landon 1973, pp 27-30 Hilton 
warns against sentimentalizing inter-household co-operation, which often had a contractual 
or even commercial basis De Windt argues that many aspects of inter-village co-operation 
were non-manonal, but, contrary to his suggestion, this hardly undermines the determinant 
role of manortal rents in the peasant economy 


should properly be called, the manner in which its labour-time was 
divided between surplus and necessary labour was dependent first on the 
form ın which rent was paid (i.e. in labour-services, in money or in kind) 
and secondly on the resources it could draw upon to make the necessary 
payments. Where rent was paid in money and the wherewithal raised by 
producing for the market, the productive labour of the houseful was 
virtually ındıvisıble in this regard. In such circumstances, the labour-time 
given over to surplus production was inseparable from that performed 
on the houseful’s own behalf. (The same was also generally true of rent- 
in-kind, though not quite to the same extent.) Where, on the other hand, 
rent was paid as labour-service, or where the payment of a money-rent 
depended on earnings from wage-labour, or where exploitation simply 
took the form of obligatory hired labour, both the work performed on 
the demesne (or for wages) and the persons so engaged would be 
immediately identifiable. For this reason labour-rent and hired-labour 
could, and did, become associated with a far more radical segregation of 
the sexes in respect of surplus production and domestic responsibilities. 


Wherever money rents were paid out of marketed surpluses, women 
made a significant and direct contribution from both cultivation and 
home-manufacture. Whatever the condition of the houseful, whether ıt 
be accumulating land and liquid capital or whether its ambitions be 
confined to keeping out of debt, the surplus labour of women was 
indispensable. In agriculture and ın animal husbandry, each sex tended to 
specialize in a particular range of occupations. Predominantly male tasks 
included ploughing, hedging, ditching, reaping, mowing, spaying and 
gelding. Planting, winnowing, gathering straw, stubble and chaff, and 
weeding were done by women, who also undertook the care of poultry 
and the dairy. But arrangements were generally flexible and sexually non- 
exclusive, and there is evidence of women being engaged in most male 
tasks—such as reaping, binding, mowing, carrying corn, shearing sheep, 
thatching and breaking stones for road-maintenance. Heavy ploughing 
was the only task from which they were almost totally excluded, and even 
here there ts evidence that women were accustomed to drive the plough 
oxen on some estates.!3 Apart from the pictorial record, evidence 1s 
mainly drawn from manorial accounts of hired labour, so that direct and 
reliable information on women’s work on the bolding is scant. But there are 
no grounds for supposing that occupational segregation was any greater 
in that context than for wage-labour. The contrary 1s indeed more likely, 


12 The term ‘houseful’ was coined by Laslett to refer to ‘all persons inbabiung the same set of 
premises Premises m our system denotes the eccommodation provided by a building, or 
1n certain cases a number of conjoined or contiguous buildings, say in the case of Western 
Europe, a farmhouse with a yard surrounded with outhouses which can be made suitable for 
occupation by people’ P Laslett (ed ), Homsebeld and Family m Past Time, Cambndge 1972, 
p- 36 The term covers all those persons who were resident on a holding and who funcnoned 
for most purposes as a co-ordinated workforce (plus dependents), yet who may have formed 
more than a single household insofar as having separate arrangements for consumption and 
housekeeping Note that the units of consumption and production did not always cotncide 
Laslett discusses in detail problems of cross-cultural comparisons between domestic groups, 
houscholds and housefuls (pp 34-9) 

BE Power, Madawa! Womens, pp. 71 ff, K. Casey, op. at. pp. 227-41, R. H. Hilton, 
Ecomems Develeparent of some Loscestershere Estates m the Fourteeath and Fifteenth Canturnss, 
London 1947, pp 145-7 


and crops at least must be regarded as the combined product of both 


Sexes. 


By-industry, or home-manufacturng, was the other main sphere of 
economic activity and became increasingly important with the spread of | 
commutation, especially among the middle peasantry. Here again, the ~ 
line between production for sale and production for use was indistinct, 
but ıt 18 clear that women contributed directly throughout. It 1s generally 
believed, for example, that women dominated the brewing trade which, 
in point of sales and numbers involved, was by far the most substantial of 
all the village industries. Hilton, it is true, has queried the extent of that 
domination, but no one denies their overall prominence in this entre- 
preneurial activity.15 Apart from ale-sales, Hilton found ın his study of 
West Midlands villages that the most common monetary transactions 
involved livestock—mainly cattle, sheep and pigs. These were followed 
in importance by sales of grain and hay and, rather lagging behind, 
manufactured goods such as cloth and ironware. These findings, which 
are taken from court rolls, may not be representative. Transactions 
ending in court action would only have made up a small fraction of the’ 
total, and would represent litigation between suitors from the same 
manor rather than disputes between villagers and outsiders. 
Nevertheless, it seems certain that women played a pretty full part in these 
commercial ventures. We have seen that they were active in producing 
grain, hay and livestock for the markets and, if the manufacture of tools 
and ironware was a male preserve, clothmaking was almost entirely in 
their own hands.’s 


It 1s plain that whilst occupational specialization was still rudimentary, 
sex did constitute a major principle of demarcation where it existed. 
Eeen Power has claimed that the female monopoly of brewing and 
spinning arose because of the ease with which those by-:ndustries could 
be carried on in the home, and ıt must be admitted that there 1s a 
presumptive plausibility about this argument. Even if arrangements for | 
childrearing are dictated by social conventions and are, therefore, capable 


M Unlike nch peasants possessing capital reserves and poor peasants paying money-rents 
out of wages, the middle peasantry Irving on the verge of subsistence were often the main 


sufferers from the transition to money-rents. Lacking savings, yet under pressure to pay 
their rent on time, they would be in no position to play the market but would have to sell 
whatever tts condition Thus they became vulnerable to the wealthy trader and to the village 
usurer. Nor could they take full advantage of the additional labour-tme made available to 
them by the abolition of labour services, for the middle peasant’s holding was large enough 
only for the maintenance of the houseful under the ald conditions and levels of labour 
sion? The expenditure of additional labour oa a holding of that size could not make a 
material difference while techniques of husbendry remained the same. Consequently, by- 
industnes offered a possible, though uncertain, means of staving off a situation where the 
pew moacy-rent would ear into the necessary product (i.e. the product essential for 
subsistence and the continuation of agncultural operations at the given level) and force the 
family and its dependents down mto the poor peasantry relying heavily on earnings from 
wages By-industries were not mere side-lines. Cf. E. A. Kosminsky, Simdses m the Agrarian — 
History of England ca the Therteenth Coatary, New York 1955, pp. 354-6. 
WE, B. de Windt, op at. pp.235-6, R. H. Hilton, Expirch Peasentry, pp 45 and 104. 
¥R.H. Hilton, Lapis Peasantry, pp. 44-5; T. Rogers, A Hustery of Agrecaliure and Prices m 
England, 1259-1400, Oxford 1866, Vol 1, pp. 253-4;H S. Bennett, Life oa the Engish Maner, 
1156—1440, Cambridge 1937, pp. 229-40. 


of modification, no peasant wife could realistically expect to escape the 
biologically imposed functions of pregnancy, birth and suckling of 
children. By working at home, her general labours could, therefore, be 
more readily combined with her maternal functions. Yet Power’s 
argument is not altogether convincing. In the first place, it tends fo assume 
an exclusive association between women and domesticity that extends far 
beyond the strictly biological maternal functions to include childrearing 
and general housework as well. This is something that requires empirical 
demonstration and 1s by no means self-evident in the stratum presently 
under discussion (see below). Secondly, it fails to explain why these 
activities should be the common occupation of #// women—not just 
mothers with young children, but the unmarried, the widowed and the 
childless wife too. Thirdly, it fails to account for the large numbers of 
male brewers that Hilton discovered ın the West Midlands. And fourthly, 
it cannot explain why other home-based tasks such as the manufacture 
and repair of household utensils and agricultural implements were 
typically a male responsibility.1” There has as yet been no satisfactory 
explanation for the role of sex in occupational specialization among the 
peasantry. What can be said is that where money-rents were financed by 
commodity production, occupational segregation probably had little 
effect on the relative contributions of men and women to surplus 
production. Nor, incidentally, is there any apparent reason why ıt should 
lead to sexual differentiation in terms of status and autbority. The source 
of tbose differences probably lay elsewhere, ın the institutional 
mechanisms by which the system reproduced itself. 


Labour Rents 


The extent of the sexual division of labour, in all its guises, on holdings 
paying labour rent 1s more difficult to ascertain, despite our possession of 
rather more if still scattered evidence directly specifying the sex of 
persons performing labour services. The provisions governing services 
owed by a tenant were rarely confined to his (or occasionally her) person 
alone, but obliged him (the generic masculine has been used only where 
men did, in fact, constitute the greater majority of the class in question) to 
furnish additional workers especially at critical seasons of the agricultural 
year (‘Boonworks’). From the entries we may reasonably infer that the 
successful management of a customary tenancy would normally demand 
the periodic involvement of most, if not all, the active members of a 
houseful in the acquittal of service obligations, since recourse to one’s 
own labour force would be markedly cheaper than hiring supplementary 
labour from outside. Naturally, if such help was unavailable, a peasant 
burdened with heavy labour dues would not be able to avoid employing 
outside labour to assist or even replace him on the lord’s demesne, and 
some extents explicitly provided for such circumstances. But from the 
peasant’s point of view ıt was far preferable to be able to confine one’s 
labour needs to one’s own houseful; and lords too were normally keen 
that a holding should support a sufficient labour force to ensure an 
unproblematical supply of obligatory labour to manorial estates (though 
there are signs that on occasion wale labourers were insisted upon, even if 





17 E Power, “The Poemon of Women’, op. at. p. 412; H. S Bennett, loc. at 


that meant that the vilein had to resort to hiring).# Reflections of this last 
sort no doubt lay behind the custom whereby women inheriting land 
could be instructed by their lord to procure a husband. In practice, orders 
to that effect rarely had to be issued, since widowed and unmarried female 
landholders were highly eligible marriage-partners anyway and seldom 
stayed single for long; but, we may suppose that lords felt comforted by 
having such powers in reserve. !? 


Women landholders often appear as owing labour services, and the 
costumals are frequently written as though the women performed those 
services in person. In some instances, no doubt, this actually would have 
happened, but a too literal interpretation of the entries could be 
misleading. Generally speaking, all that was meant was that the land- 
holder named was responsible for finding a person to perform the work 
specified, and there 1s no guarantee that the obligations were acquitted by 
the woman or person.™ It is unlikely that women participated in surplus 
production on a regular basis where labour rent was owed, and in many 
cases they were excluded as a matter of conscious policy. Some entries 
detailing the services owed by tenants expressly supulate that some of’ 
them (and not only ploughing) should be performed by wa/ss.® In other 
manors we find that specific categones of person were released from the 
need to work on the demesne even on boon days, presumably because 
their other duties were deemed to have priority. Foremost among the 
exemptions was the housewife (uxor domus).™ The practice clearly seems to 
indicate a belief in the possibilities of conflict between the domestic duties 
of a villein’s wife and her potential contribution to surplus production 
and, what 1s more, gives precedence to her household responsibilities. In 
short, males predominated m surplus production where the separation of surplus 
from subsistence labour made sexual segregation possible. This finding is 
significantly at variance with the view that there was little difference in the 
contributions of men and women to the feudal economy. This is sof to 
say, of course, that women'worked less hard (quite the contrary) or made 
a less useful contribution to production. It 1s rather questions of sexual . 
and seigniorial power which are brought into focus. 


However, the generalization stands in need of qualification—or, rather, 
of several qualifications. In the first place, we cannot be sure that the 
regular weekly services owed by a male tenant were not sometimes 
performed by female members of his household, especially where 
traditionally ‘female’ tasks were called for. Secondly, women exempted 
from work on the demesne would still normally make some indirect 
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contribution to surplus through the production of commodities 
financing the payment of tithes, seigniorial taxes and jurisdictional fines. 
Thirdly, some females from the households of villein holders would be 
bired by the lord to work on the demesne alongside the permanent famws: 
(see below). Finally, ıt may be easy to overestimate the impact of clauses 
exempting women from labour service on the sexual division of surplus 
labour as a whole. Widespread though the practice was, many holdings 
would not have been covered by arrangements of this kind including, 
presumably, all those held by women themselves, and where exemption 
was stipulated only some women would have been affected. Before we 
can reach any satisfactory estimate on the proportion of women totally 
excluded from the need to perform labour service, we clearly need more 
reliable information both on the proportion of holdings involved and on 
the stze of peasant housefuls where such provisions were in force. If the 
typical houseful was very small, the discharge of one or more female 
members would result in the almost total exclusion of women from 
unpaid demesne service. If, on the other hand, housefuls were large, 
many women would have remained liable despite exemption clauses. I 
do not know of any work on the proportion of holdings where such 
clauses were in operation, but the size of the peasant household has been 
much discussed and a preliminary assessment of this matter can be made. 


Generalizations about houseful size and structure must take account of 
divisions within the peasantry if they are to have any meaning: broadly 
speaking, the larger the holding the bigger the houseful. The standard 
text on the houseful of the middle and upper peasantry is George 
Homans’s English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century.™ Most villeins owing 
labour service would belong to one of these strata. By extensive study of 
entry fines, inheritance customs and arrangements for retired 
landholders, Homans determined that impartible inheritance of land was 
the rule in the champion country of England (i.e. the area now covered by 
the central Southern counties, the Midlands, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
east of the Pennines, and which coincided remarkably closely with the 
areas of open-field cultivation and of manonalization), and that this led to 
the establishment of a stem family on each holding, which was then 
augmented by various dependants. That is, 2 houseful might consist of a 
tenant, his wife, 1f the tenant was male; their offspring, the tenant’s 
retired parents and unmarried brothers and sisters; servants; subtenants 
and in some cases co-parceners.™ Inevitably, a houseful would normally 
include only some of its potential members at a given point in tume— 
others would be absent in the normal course of death, marrage and 
migration from the home. But Homans clearly believed that the typical 
houseful was quite large. In East Anglia and Kent, Homans observed an 
alternative pattern of settlement, based on the practice of partible 
inheritance and leading either to an essentially nuclear household 
wherever the land was partitioned at succession, or else, where land was 
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M The pnnaples underlying stem-family organtation are as follows: the sitting tenant 
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held jointly by the last tenant’s sons, to a household organized around a 
joint family. (Daughters inherited only in default of sons.) 


Despite subsequent criticism,™ Homans’s description was probably 
correct in all essentials, and especially apposite to villein holdings 
rendering heavy labour dues. This was in consequence of the seigniorial J 
desire to secure a supply of labour adequate to the cultivation of the 
demesne—a constraint that made villein rents roughly proportional to 
the size of holding. The arrangement could hardly be otherwise. A 
smallholder with few resources would have been placed in an untenable 
position by the imposition of heavy, unpaid labour-services. But a tenant 
of substance controlling a large houseful could be required to render 
labour-service several days a week throughout the year and still manage 
to farm his own land.™ It seems, then, as though housefuls were quite 
large, and that the exemption of specific female categories from labour 
service was, therefore, unlikely to result in the total exclusion of women 
in those housefuls from unpaid work on the demesne. The non-involve- 
ment of women in surplus production under labour rent was only 
relative. : 
| 


Nor can we infer from this evidence that the sexual division of labour was 
equally well-developed in other respects. If housewives were sometimes 
exempted because they were expected to look after the home, it would not 
follow that their work was limited to narrowly defined domestic 
functons.? On the contrary, they would still be expected to engage in a 
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broad range of agricultural and manufacturing employments around the 
holding. Indeed, part of the explanation for setgniorial willingness to 
release women from labour service may simply be a matter of occupa- 
tional specialization, since the principal demesne service required of the 
villeinage was ploughing, a job not normally undertaken by women in 
any case. This interpretation would seem especially plausible if, as 1s 
likely, fermale-exemption clauses were most commonly found in entries 
governing substantial tenancies, i.e. those very holdings most likely to 
support their own plough-teams.* 


It is surely interesting that a combination of large houseful and heavy 
labour dues were the conditions most conducive to the creation of a 
distinct and separate bowsemife role among the peasantry—a role which, 
for all the qualifications made, was less immediately concerned with 
surplus production. The gradual spread of commutation would have 
encouraged a reversal of this trend and, while it would be foolish to 
exaggerate the similarities between the functions of housewives in 
peasant and industrial economies, this does suggest that the divorce of 
housework from surplus production was sea smooth and uninterrupted 
process or a simple consequence of capitalization. Functionalist theories 
of a progressive differentiation of roles as societies grow structurally 
more ‘complex’ are also contradicted.™ 


The Sexual Division of Wage Labour 


If rent was the primary mode of feudal exploitation, wage labour—often 
obligatory in nature—was a widespread and vital adjunct. It supplied 
three particular kinds of labour: specialist craftsmen; the permanent staff 
who worked on the manorial estate; and a reserve army of seasonal 
workers open to employment by lords and prosperous peasants alike. 
The occupational experience of the artisan class was immensely varied. 
Smiths, for example, were full-trme specialists plying their trade from a 
single village. Thatchers and common carpenters, whilst equally settled, 
only provided their specialist services on a seasonal or part-time basis, 
engaging in farmwork for the rest of their time. Their activities shade 
imperceptibly into the peasant by-industries we discussed earlier. Yet 
other craftsmen, including sawyers and the more specialist carpenters, 
tended to form a migratory, though highly paid, labour force. Almost all 
were male—but the reasons for this are again obscure.™ Apart from 
craftworkers and some permanent estate workers employed as a con- 
dition of villein service, the main source of wage-labour on the demesne 
estates was that class of landless labourers, cottars and young siblings 
who, under the primogeniture system, were left without land. The 
custom of primogeniture was thus doubly compatible with demesne 
production: not only did it serve to maintain the integrity of holdings and 
therefore a labour force capable of meeting most demesne requirements, 
but 1t also ensured the reproduction of a stratum of poor peasants whose 
livelihood depended on their finding paid employment. 
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Whatever the proportion of servants and hired labourers in the total 
population, and some estimates suggest 1t may have been very large, there 
was certainly no shortage of women among their ranks, as was only to be 
expected in a period when the number of women without downes or 
widow’s portions was steadily increasing. Russell has assembled copious - 
evidence from the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centunes to ~ 
suggest that the proportion of women holding land was much higher 
among cottars than in the more prosperous strata, while for the late 
fourteenth century Hulton has noted that a large minonty of West 
Midlands labourers were female—many of them having independent 
status. The first wage-workers clearly included many women in their 
numbers. 


It ıs widely acknowledged that the economic achievements of the 
demesne estates were a tremendous sumulant to the overall dynamism of 
the feudal mode of production. ™® So far attention has mostly been 
concentrated on their contribution to technological innovation, but tt 1s 
also apparent that the estates achieved a more sophisticated level of 
Ofganization and a higher degree of occupational specialization than a 
other sectors of the economy. However, this advance was made at the 
expense of women, for the pattern of full-time female employment on the 
demesne began to exhibit features which bore a striking resemblance to 
those later associated with female wage-labour under capitalism. For 
example, an examination of lists of fams#/i employed on fourteen manors 
on the estates of the Earls of Cornwall (1296) and the Abbots of Crowland 
(1258) shows first, that sex was a major criterion in determining access to 
most positions; secondly, that there were far fewer opportunities for 
gainful employment open to women and girls; thirdly, that the range of 
jobs open to women was more restricted than that available to men; 
fourthly, that most women were recruited to service positions of an 
unspecified nature (e.g. ‘one woman-servant’), whereas adult males were 
usually employed ın a specialist function; and finally, that there was a 
tendency for some women to be employed in personal services.® It 18 
among the permanent famwas:, the unfree wage-labourers, that we find the 
first clear signs of the pattern of occupational specialization and 
discrimination between the sexes that later came to typify free wage- 
labour under capitalism. 


As we have seen, the pattern of segregated employment was to some 
extent carried over to labour hired for exceptional or seasonal work on 
the demesne—the reserve labour army of the feudal magnates. But 
arrangements here seem to have been more flexible, as is indicated by the 
fact that women were hired to carry out virtually the whole gamut of 
agricultural routines. The manorial administration was generally in a 
position to exercise a degree of control over the supply of reserve labour, 
by detaining within the manor sufficient numbers of the poorer peasantry 
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to meet its supplementary needs. Kosminsky supposes that those 
detained were men—‘sons of older or younger brothers of villeins’™— 
but the claim is not supported, and there was no hint of sex- 
discrimination in legislation passed as a response to the alarming labour 
shortage which followed the Black Death. The Ordinance and Statute of 
Labourers of 1349 and 1351 decreed that any able-bodied wan or woman 
under sixty, whether of villein-status or free, if he or she lacked 
independent means of support, could be compelled to accept work at a 
prescribed wage, and their freedom of movement curtailed. In 1388, a 
further Statute made provision that, unless permission had been granted, 
‘no servant or labourer, be it man or woman, depart ... to serve or dwell 
elsewhere.” That these enactments met with little success is well-known, 
but it does not alter the basic point: so far as the feudal magnates were 
concerned, an unattached, unemployed woman was no more to be 
tolerated than an unattached, unemployed man. Both should summarily 
be put to work. Panic class legislation had no place for sexual prejudice. 


Thus, unlike the permanent famw/, the position of women ın the labour 
reserve of feudalism exhibited few of those peculiarities which it was later 
to manifest under capitalism. In terms of numbers, flexibility, and 
ideological significance female labour has a very special, if neglected, role 
in the reserve labour force of capitalism—a function conditioned by the 
contradictory character of women’s relationship to the wage-sector.™ In 
contrast, except for the fact that opportunities were generally much 
fewer, women’s role in the reserve labour force of feudalism differed 
hardly at all from that of men—a strong indication that the housewife- 
role was but weakly developed ın the poorest strata. 


Data on wage-differentials between men and women do not point 
consistently in any one direction, but on balance it would appear that day- 
rates for women lagged behind those for men as a function of 
occupational specialization. That 1s, primarily female occupations were 
generally worse paid than those dominated by men, but where women 
performed ‘men’s’ work, or vice versa, there was no discrimination in 
terms of payment. The wage-carning strata were not an entirely 
homogeneous group. We may distinguish those who rented a cottage and 
smallholding (directly from the lord or as a sub-tenant); those who were 
given a dependent cottage on the holding of a larger peasant, 
contributing to the labour of the holding ın exchange for food and wages; 
and those who were totally without land or cottage and so were obliged 
to remain in the household of the inheriting brother, to enter the 
household of a neighbour as a boarding servant, or else to migrate from 
the village altogether. The personal prospects of individuals in these sub- 
groups varied considerably. 


The person without land had no real prospect of marnage, a situation 
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reflected ın the vocabulary of the times. Whereas the term Ausboad, from 
which the modern word for a married man 1s derived, denoted a bond- 
tenant sufficiently well-to-do to maintain a full owse, landless labourers 
were known as aaslepimen or antlepiwymen, anilepi being an early form of the 
word ‘only’.3? Naturally, as an individual, each landless woman had more f 
chance of improving her position than a similarly placed male, for she 
could always hope to win some prince made charming by the possession 
of customary nights in a smallholding. Her eventual status was less 
inevitably ascribed by the circumstances of her birth. Still, as an 
advantage, it was more than outweighed by the fact that—collectivelyp— 
members of her sex were far less likely to inherit in the first place. 


Those who did hold land, even were it insufficient to maintain a family 
without supplementation from wage-earnings, had a better prospect of 
marriage. The houseful which the cottar formed was understandably 
much smaller than that of. more substantial tenants, and would rarely 
comprise more than one dwelling occupied by the immediate nuclear 
family of the holder. Cottar families lived so close to the breadline that 
the wage-earnings of women and children formed an indispensable part) 
of the family income, so it 1s perhaps surprising to learn that they usually 
hired themselves out only on a seasonal basis. Regular, pard daily work 
was largely a male prerogative, and we can only guess at the plight of all 
those ‘independent’ female cottars and labourers recorded by Russell and 
Hilton. Apart from this it hardly appears possible that occupational 
specialization by sex was rigidly adhered to among the poorest strata. The 
tiny size of the labour pool must have favoured job-flexibulity. 


Domestic Labour 


Finally, we may turn to the question of domestic housework and 

childcare, and the extent to which these were identified as the exclusive 

responsibility of women. Discussion of this problem has often been 

dominated by a concern with another, closely related matter—the | 
authority relations frequently connected with this aspect of the sexual 
division of labour. The result has been confusion rather than clanty. To 
some feminists and socialists, the biological restrictions on women’s 
activities and their relative confinement to the home were unmistakable 
signs of a patriarchal society. To many others, the indispensability of 
women 10 agricultural production, their independence, the rough and 
ready equality and practical camaraderie between husband and wife, have 
offered a strikingly positive contrast to the subordinate and economically 
marginal housewife of the capitalist era. These apparently incompatible 
appraisals of the feudal peasantry are not necessarily the outcome of a 
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total disagreement on matters of fact. It is rather that the two schools of 
thought, while tending to share feminist sympathies, have operated from 
divergent premises inducing differences of emphasis and interpretation. 


On the one hand, ıt may be observed that there was a sexual division of 
labour tending to identify women with housework and childcare, and 
that women sere subordinate to men. It need not necessarily follow, 
however, that the latter condition flowed as a direct consequence from 
the former. On the other hand, domestic chores did not constitute such a 
discrete sphere of labour as they do under capitalism; they did not enforce 
the withdrawal of women from other kinds of activity with such 
regularity; and women were not so economically dependent on their 
husbands as they were to become later. But again, it did not automatically 
follow that peasant women enjoyed a practical equality, however rough 
and ready that might be. Therefore, it seems sensible, at least as a 
conceptual preliminary, to separate the issue of the ‘domestic’ division of 
labour from that of sexual domination, however integrally related they 
might have been in practice. I shall confine myself here to a consideration 
of women’s domestic functions—what features they shared with the 
modern ‘housewife’ role and where they differed.“ 


There can be little doubt that, among the peasantry, housework 
(cooking, washing and cleaning) and the care of young children were held 
to be ‘women’s work’. Some of the evidence for this has already been 
cited: the releasing of villemns’ wives from labour service because, as one 
extent put it, the villein’s wife, or someone else, must look after his home; 
the choice of women as cooks and general servants on the demesne; more 
obliquely, the tendency for female servants employed by peasant families 
to become more thoroughly absorbed into the household; and the 
relative infrequency with which cottars’ wives hired out their labour ona 
regular, full-time basis. These are only fragmentary allusions, but are 
fully confirmed by evidence from literary, pictorial and oral sources. 
From poetic descriptions, admonitory tracts, proverbial sayings and 
contemporary illustrations we learn that it was women who kept house, 
washed, cleaned, cooked, made clothes, looked after young children and 
cared for the sick.@ 


Yet there was never an expectation that these chores would comprise the 
whole of any woman’s working life. Even among those women most 
closely identified with the housewife-role, exclusion from other kinds of 
productive activity was far from complete. Of course, if this fact had its 
broadening potential it also had its prce—an old proverb strikes a 
curiously modern note: ‘Some respit to husbands the weather may 
send/But huswiues affaires haue neuer an end.’* But at all events the full 
housewife 18 not the typical female figure. Moreover, of the vast numbers 
of women who never married, while some would enter positions 
involving a large element of domestic work, many would be employed in 
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capacities similar to men placed in comparable circumstances.“ There 
was, a5 we have seen, no uniform pattern even within the ranks of the 
peasantry, but a sexual division of labour that varied according to the 
kind and size of landholding, form of rent and marttal status. 


The conception of housewifery was also broader, incorporating tasks 4 
related to cultivation and commodity-production as well as housework 
and childcare. At neither the normative nor the practical level did it debar 
women from sharing in non-domestic tasks with men, as was perhaps 
inevitable where the household was responsible for producing a far 
greater proportion of its own consumer needs than 1s the case today. The 
ideological repercussions of this are particularly notable. Under 
capitalism, where productive labour (from the point of view of capital) 1s 
that which creates surplus-value, domestic labour comes to be seen as 
non-productive and hence undervalued. Under feudalism, where 
production was essentially of use-values, the distinctions between 
domestic and non-domestic, productive and non-productive labour fail 
to coincide, and housework 1s not denigrated to the same extent. 

7) 
If, in comparison with capitalism, domestic work formed a smaller 
proportion of women’s total labour, housework rather than childcare 
composed the major part of that work. The biological restraints of 
motherhood must, of course, be considered—and then as now women 
assumed responsibility for babies and young children. But the span of 
‘childhood’ was exceedingly brief. Children were expected to make a 
contribution to the household economy from an early age, so that men as 
well as women were used to supervising older children. (However, the 
effects of this were minimized by a further segregation on sexual lines, so 
that men were put in charge of boys, women in charge of girls, and older 
girls in charge of younger children—though by putting the eldest 
daughter in charge of the younger children, wives were further released 
from the routine burdens of childcare.) The relative dissociation between 
motherhood and domesticity undermines the argument, recently 
reiterated by Christine Delphy, that it 1s the functions of mothering that 
are the universal underpinning of women’s domestic oppression.® In 
feudal England ıt was rather the direct, personal servicing of men by 
women that was the fulcrum of domestic labour—both in and out of 
marnage 


The particularities of domestic labour are highly vanable. W425 women 
are set free from the obligation to keep house for others ; which men are left 
to shift for themselves or even become personal servants of others; and, 
of course, which class or status positions enable one to secure the 
domestic service of others—all these are mutable elements which can 
largely be explained by reference to property relations ın a given mode of 
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production. But the underlying pnnaciple—that women keep house for 
men—seems less variable, on the evidence I have presented here It-has, at 
least, shown a remarkable persistence through the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. 


Conclusion 


The debate between Marxists and feminists over the causes of women’s 
oppression (the former emphasizing the determining influence of the 
mode of production, the latter attributing a fundamental and independent 
role to male supremacy and, especially, to patriarchal ideology) could all 
too easily tum into a sterile polemic, if the claims and counter-claims were 
to remain unsupported by detailed historical and comparative research. 
The historical dimension of that debate with which J have been 
concerned here cannot remain limited to simplistic accounts of pre- 
capitalist social formations; it is vital to cease regarding the pre-industrial 
era as a relatively unchanging ‘traditional’ order, so far as sexual 
relationships are concerned. 


Many Marxists, for example, have simply accepted Engels’s thesis that 
the subordinate position of women in class societies, and the 
insignificance of their contribution, was attributable to their exclusion 
from socially productive labour and restriction to housework. But this 
study shows that peasant women in feudal England were svf so confined 
to the home and private domestic labour. Most were heavily involved in 
socially productive labour, in the earning of livelihood, and in the 
production of the economic surplus. Domestic duties were not an all- 
absorbing activity. It was not women’s ec/usten from socially productive 
labour that determined their subject position, but the manner of their 
participation in surplus production and their relationship with the 
mechanisms for reproducing the social formation. It was as landholders 
rather than as social or surplus producers that feudal peasants attained a 
degree of independence and entered the public domain. As was pointed 
out initially above, ıt was the labour force attached to a holding not the 
individual labourer that constituted the essential unit of production 
under feudalism, and it 1s the legal representative of that labour force who 
tends to appear in the public record. 


On a broad, societal level, the findings of this study confirm the pattern 
observed by Boserup ın her comparative study of the relationship 
between farming systems and the sexual division of labour in the rural 
economies of Africa and Asia. She found that in sparsely populated 
regions, where shifting culuvation 1s used, women do most of the farm 
work; but that in somewhat more densely populated regions, where the 
agricultural system is that of extensive plough cultivation (mainly in 
Asta), women do little farm work and men do much more. In feudal 
England we have an example of the latter type, though probably a lower 
proportion of women in cultivator families were completely exempted 
from work in the fields than appears to have been the case in the settled 
agratian economies of Asia“? However, the usefulness of broad 


“Engel, op at p. 579 
€ Boserup, op at chapter 1. 


correlations of this degree of generality is strictly limited. Not only does 
Boserup’s fatlure to break down the concept of the sexual division of 
labour prevent direct comparisons from being made but, as we have seen, 
the experiences of different substrata within the English peasantry were 
immensely varied. The threefold classification of classes (nobility, urban j 
middle-class and peasantry) wıth which studies of feudal women have 
almost invariably been content, while not inaccurate, 1s insufficiently 
refined for the detailed exploration of sex relations in that period. The 
peasantry was not a monolithic class, and the sexual division of labour 
was deeply affected by that internal heterogeneity—as indeed were other 
aspects of sexual relations. 


The most important single finding of this research is that the distinct and 
separate role of ‘housewife’ was not an innovation of the capitalist epoch, 
even if that epoch has been responsible for universalizing the role. 
Moreover, however rudimentary its development ın the feudal era was, it 
was among the peasantry performing labour-services (that 18 to say, in the 
context of the classic mode of feudal exploitation) that the role of 
housewife attained its highest contemporary evolution. This is a finding? } 
that ts ın sharp contradiction to the current conventional wisdom among 
writers in the socialist-feminist tradition that the ‘housewife’ only 
emerged with the rise of capitalism. 


It 1s also interesting and significant that occupational specialization and 
its attendant discriminations against women was most advanced among 
the permanent paid staff of the demesne estates. It seems to be a clear case 
of a development of the productive forces being made at the expense of 
sexual equality. Why this should have occurred is less readily explained. 
As we have noted, the features of the sexual division of labour on the 
estates shows marked resemblances to those found 10 the wage-carning 
sector of industrial capitalism; but the usual arguments justifying job 
discrimination against women in the latter type of economy (especially, 
that women are less reliable workers because they are likely to be . 
distracted by the responsibilities of marriage) would be clearly 
inapplicable to the feudal estates, since most landless women were 
destined to remain single anyway. Chronologically, occupational 
discrimination against women long preceded the arguments currently 
employed ın its defence, so that the ideological, apologetic character of 
these latterday justifications 1s made all too plan. But that brings us no 
closer to a solution as to why this kind of rigid specialization and 
discrimination should have emerged on the demesne estates in the first 
place. 


A comparison of demesne work with labour on the peasant holding also 
poses a difficulty for feminists like Shulamith Firestone, who attribute 
women’s historically disadvantaged position ın the division of labour to 
their biological predicament.* Certainly any such relationship could hardly 
have been a straightforward one, for if occupational inequalities were a 
direct consequence of differences in biological function, then we would — 
expect those women who were married and most frequently subject to the 
demands of bearing and nursing children to suffer most from the sexual 


2 Eg S Firestone, op. at. 


division of labour. But ın fact, out of all the female peasantry, the greatest 
sufferers were those most likely to be unmarried and so for whom the 
biological (reproductive) constraints were immaterial or at least 
minimized. An inferior position in the division of labour was added to all 
the other handicaps incidental to the single state in an economy where 
entitlement to land and wealth was a function of family position; but the 
explanation for this must surely be social rather than biological. 


The present article has laid stress on the complexity of the sexual division 
of labour among the feudal peasantry, but remains open to a charge of 
neglecting the internal development of the feudal mode of production. 
This is undoubtedly a serious flaw. The critical importance of a sensitivity 
to historical penods is nicely illustrated, both in the deed and in the 
omission, by Roberta Hamulton’s The Liberation of Women. ® On the one 
hand, by a careful analytical demarcation of the development of 
capitalism from the nse of industry, Hamilton is able to reconcile theories 
which previously had seemed to be incompatible. Alice Clark had argued 
that the non-domestic economic role of women had suffered a decline in 
the course of the seventeenth century, but Hamilton nghtly avoids the 
unwarranted inference that women had played a greater role in the pre- 
industrial economy than they had enjoyed subsequently: Clark’s thesis was 
not, therefore, at odds with Marx’s observation that women were drawn 
into the capitalist economy as a result of the expansion of manufacturing 
industry. The elimination of women from a host of trades, crafts and 
professions in the seventeenth century was, according to Hamilton, a 
feature of the transition from feudalism to capitalism; their introduction 
into the factories was a feature of the swbseqwent process of 


industnalization. 


On the other hand, Hamulton’s argument is somewhat undermined by her 
failure to take similar care in depicting the centuries before the rise of 
capitalism. As a result, her portrayal of the social arrangements and 
relationships of feudalism is considerably overdrawn and often 
erroneous—for instance, in her denial of any sense of the separateness of 
domestic labour, her identification of the famuly as the unit of peasant 
production (as distinct from its function ın matters of inheritance and 
control), her claims that feudal families were economically self-sufficient 
and that even the poorest peasants possessed some means of livelihood in 
the form of land, animals or tools, and finally her suggestion that 
production and consumption were coterminous, interrelated and 
embedded in the economy of the household, which was only true in 
certain circumstances (see note 12 above). In this article I have 
concentrated in some detail on the centunes of high feudalism in England 
and so hope to have avoided some of these pitfalls. Yet the analysis does 
remain regrettably static, and the only defence can be that the scarcity of 
published material makes a dynamic account of the sexual division of 
labour in this period virtually impossible at the present time. But Hilton’s 
recent article on women in the West Midlands’ villages provides an 
excellent example of what can be learned by a careful sifting of the 
documentary record, and there seems no reason why our knowledge of 
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this area should not continue to be broadened by further investigations of 
this kind.” 


Finally, although strictures against Marxism’s intellectual and political 
response to the feminist challenge have often been fully justified, it does j 
seem to me that many feminists have underestimated the possible 
contribution of Marxism to their own practical and theoretical struggle— 
but, of course, of a Marxism which 1s alive to the whole problem of the 
production and reproduction of social systems, and not just to ‘the 
woman question’ as a phenomenon needing to be incorporated into a pre- 
existing class analysis As recent developments have begun to show, 
Marxism 1s capable of more than an asexual analysis of class exploitation: 
its response to feminism need not be limited to the (correct) observation 
that women are divided between themselves—that some women are 
oppressed and exploited by others as well as by men. It can, in fact, be 
developed to show how women are oppressed by men in different socio- 
historical settings, and how this oppression 1s related to a particular mode 
of production. The present article is intended as a contribution of this 
kind, attempting to show how the position of peasant women ın thet’ } 
sexual division of labour was affected by the system of feudal property 
relations. The analysis can be extended to show how women, because of 
their procreatrve functions, were constrained by that system of property into 
becomung a subject sex. 


Hamulton has argued that we should not be too eager to amalgamate the 
Marxist and feminist perceptives, and approves Juliet Mitchell’s 
injunction to analyse separately and independently the several structures 
of sexual oppression (e.g. in production, reproduction, sexuality and the 
socialization of children) before attempting an examination of their 
concrete combination 1n a ‘complex unity’.#! She contends that attempts 
to reconstitute Marxism in response to the criticisms of feminism are 
premature, and that the autonomy of each should be accepted, at least for 
the time being. This strategy 1s, 10 my opinion, misconceived. Marxism _ 
without feminism suffers not only because it ignores the special 
predicament, the specific oppression of half the population, but also 
because its entire analysis is vitiated if ıt neglects the social significance of 
patterns of procreation and the organization of domestic labour. It 1s then 
not just incomplete, but »roag. Feminism without Marxism, as I have 
argued elsewhere,™ simply becomes an ahistorical creed, an unsupported 
assertion that sexual oppression is primordial, and hence is subject to a 
similar falsification. The vision of a marriage between two false and 
incompatible theories at some unspecified future date 1s not one 
calculated to inspire hopes of a fruitful consummation. They need to 


combine now. 





© “Women ın the Village’ in Expch Peasantry im the Later Middle Ages, pp. 95—110 
E J Mitchell, Wesew’s Estate, Harmondsworth 1971, chapter 5 
@ Middleton, op. cit. 
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themes 


_ The Austrian Social Democratic Party of the inter-war period was a 
“Yemarkable political phenomenon. It commanded the support of a united 
and well organized working class. It established an exemplary administra- 

tion in Vienna, whose inhabitants comprised nearly a quarter of the 
population. It had a flourishing press and was associated with a diversity 
of cultural activities, possessed a strong women’s section and youth move- 
ment, and maintained its own armed workers detachments, the Schutzbusd, 
numbering some 80,000 at their high point. The leaders of the Party were 
steeped in Marxist theory and elaborated a distinctive, and apparently 
radical, political strategy embracing the necessity of workers councils and 
„projecting the eventual establishment of a proletarian dictatorship. In 1934 
the clerico-fascist Government of Dollfuss and Seipel suppressed the Party, 

though not without bitter armed resistance in the working-class strong- 
holds. The political theses of ‘Austro-Marxism’ are not yet widely known, 
but have begun to attract renewed attention in the wake of the controver- 
sies aroused by Euro-communism. In this issue of the Review a young 
Austrian Marxist, Raimund Loew, explores the political ideas of Otto 
Bauer, Max Adler and other Austro-Marxist leaders, placing their strategy 
in the context of the tragic history of the workers’ movement in his country. 
He argues that these leaders produced a political perspective whose 
Marxist, and at times even Leninist, watchwords alarmed the bourgeoisie, 
but whose tactics continually dampened and deflected the militancy of 
' their own followers; they succumbed to fatalism in theory while their 
political strategy passively adapted to the bourgeois regime right up to 
the end. This study furnishes a valuable reference point for the con- 
tinuing debates on the present impasse of the Communist and Socialist 
parties in Western Europe. 


Few subjects have exerted a stronger spell upon popular imagination than 
the Italian Mafia, and recent years have seen a fresh outburst of speculation 
and fantasy about it. It is partly for this reason that Pino Arlacchi’s careful 
analysis of the social basis of mafioso traditions is so welcome. His study 
tries to isolate the specific matrix of the old-style ‘man of honour’ in 
- Calabria, and shows how these conditions have fused with the arrival of 
modern capitalism in the South. The resultant gangster-capitalism is most 
at home in societies kept in a state of ‘permanent transition’, he argues—, 
circumstances not confined to Calabria and Sicily, clearly, and (to some 


extent) exportable by emigration. 


Hans-Magnus Enzensbetger’s Address on German democracy is another 
determined attempt to dismantle mythology: in this case the widely-held 
conviction that the Federal Republic is fated to slide into some new form 
of authoritarian tyranny (if indeed it has not already arrived there). The > 
situation is far more contradictory than this, claims the author with 
characteristic penetration and verve. Yet his argument ends in uneasy 
interrogation : the possible resolution of such conflicts under a state guided 
by Franz-Josef Strauss rather than the Social-Democrats would remain to 
be seen. 


Giovanni Arrighi’s new general theory. of modern imperialism finds an 
appropriate and impressive criticism in this issue from one of the most 
distinguished historians of the British Empire, Bernard Semmel. And 
Charles Rycroft, an outstanding theorist and psycho-analyst from the 
Freudian mainstream tradition, subjects Sebastiano Timpanaro’s recent Y 
work on The Freudian Slip to careful yet sympathetic dissection. 


The editors of this review were deeply distressed by the recent death of 
Nicos Poulantzas. NLR has a lost a close comrade, as well as one of its most 
original and prolific contributors, who pioneered a new tradition in Marxist 
political science. He was also a rare model of fraternal, unsectarian 
discussion and cooperation. Typically, on recent visits to Britain he 
spoke under the auspices of the British Sociological Association, of the 
Fourth International and of the Communist Party. NLR and NLB have 
heen privileged to publish much of Nicos’s writing in English over the 
years, Our next issue will include a new appreciation of his work. ~N 


Hans-Magnus Enzensberger 


A Determined Effort to explain 
toa New York audience 
the Secrets of German Democracy 


You are surprised, ladies and gentlemen, at much of what you have heard fron 
West Germany of late; and because you would like to know how things stanc 
with regard to liberty and social control, to the democratic rule of law, and police 
repression in that part of the world, have invited me here. I am grateful to yor 
for the interest you take in the conditions in which we find ourselves, for the 
more concerned you are about them the better. The Federal Republic is depen 
dent on America. After all we are a protectorate of the United States even if 1 
is not considered good taste to discuss this subject publicly. A single critica 
word spoken here in New York has, for that reason, more weight than a collectior 
of twenty thousand signatures in Lower Saxony or West Berlin. Getting out of : 
plane in Hamburg or Munich you will observe that German society, thirty-five 
years after the end of the Nazi tyranny, makes a thoroughly civilized impression 
In general you need not be afraid that you will be shouted at. In the tax office: 
md in the banks you will meet long-haired, casually dressed young people jus 
like in New York or anywhere else. No one stands to attention. A certair 


courtesy is displayed. The officers of the armed forces do not look as 
if they were called Erich von Stroheim. In the government offices you 
will be met with affability—unless you happen to be a Turk or a 
Communist—and sometimes even then. German democracy, you will 
perhaps say, is 2 success—and you will find yourselves confirmed in } 
that opinion when you read our constitution. For it is 2 very splendid 
constitution and it is by no means a dead letter; on the contrary, on all 
sides people struggle—one can only say madly—to fulfil it. Newspapers 
and politicians’ speeches are full of it; the word ‘constitution’ is one of 
the commonest German words. You may know that our language 
inclines to compounds and so our constitution forms part of the most 
varied verbal combinations. In our country people constantly speak 
about protection of the constitution, loyalty to the constitution, 
complaints under the constitution, enemies of the constitution, con- 
sonance with the constitution, incompatibility with the constitution. 


So much zeal may astonish you and you will wonder since when 
Germans have felt so strongly about democracy. Well, apart from 
isolated, courageous but quickly frustrated attempts to implement it in 
the nineteenth century, our country has not much experience of this 
form of state. The Weimar Republic lasted only fourteen years and 
how precarious that short life was is common knowledge. But our 
present basic law came into existence under the occupation of the 
victorious allies—malicious people have even maintained that demo- 
cracy was imposed on the Germans as a punishment for losing the 
war. But this external pressure cannot explain why it has established 
itself in the course of the last decades and why it has become pleasingly 
familiar to the West Germans. Over and above the precursors already 
mentioned, Germany’s strong federal traditions have no doubt played 
a part. But above all the political and economic requirements of the 
reconstruction period favoured the growth of democracy. The Federal 
Republic required widely scattered, decentralized initiatives, integration 
with Western Europe, membership of the world market, dissipation of X 
the suspicion of Fascism, mobility and the unhindered flow of informa- 
tion. Under the pressure of external and internal conditions the old- 
fashioned authoritarian state had to give way. If you give a child a toy 
and after a time try to take it away again you must be prepared for 
unexpectedly strong resistance. That is the case today with many 
German politicians—in fact it is worse, for that considerable section of 
the population which was able, over several decades, to convince itself 
of the advantages of democracy is not content simply to defend its 
rights. In the Sixties we saw something like a democratic offensive; 

in fact the point was reached where a West German head of government 
allowed himself to go so far as to utter the programmatic statement that 
the time had come ‘to risk more democracy’. 


If however you read our press today you will take your head in your 
hands. Not a day goes by without a horrific infringement by govern- . 
ment departments, without a scandalous judgment in the courts, 
without a ruse by the police; and on our television you can see and 
hear politicians who find not only democracy but the thought of it 
unbearable, indeed incomprehensible. They even insist on going on 
record to that effect in speeches and interviews. You will ask yourselves: 


What is all this? How does all this hang together? The question is 
fully justified; I put it to myself daily. For the time being only one 
thing is clear among all these contradictions. Anyone who attempts to 
explain the Federal Republic to himself or to others finds himself in a 
cognitive dilemma. What does an intellectual do then in sucha case? He 
tries to construct a theory or at least to form a hypothesis. Admittedly 
in so doing he must make an assumption which is not entirely to be 
taken for granted. He must act, that is to say, as if the social conditions 
which have to be explained added up, so to speak, and are not com- 
pletely irrational. I don’t need to tell you how risky such an assumption 
is. I shall make it, however, but only for the sake of argument, as a joke 
as it were, and without real conviction. In this connection two reserva- 


tions require to be made. 


The first concerns the division of Germany. I cannot report on circum- 
stances in the eastern half of the country and do not wish to do so. It 
seems to me to be superfluous in our context, for the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is not a democratic state. From the first, it has con- 
sistently denied its inhabitants the civic rights and freedoms we are 
discussing here. The government party which has had power since the 
founding of the GDR has never allowed the slightest doubt about that. 
It is true that the East German state possess a written constitution; it 
also stages certain democratic rituals at regular intervals, such as 
general elections and ceremonial sittings of the People’s Chamber, 
which is the simulacrum of a parliament; but the Stalin Constitution 
of 1936 in the USSR, among others, has given us illuminating examples 
of how little the existence of such documents and institutions means. 
Anyway that is simply not the object of the exercise. If the East 
Germans are pursuing any goal at all with their constitution it has so far 
escaped me. My friends in East Berlin maintain that it is a case of a kind 
of black humour with which the regime cheers itself at their expense. I 
am inclined to doubt that; for in my country people either have power 
or a sense of humour but never both together. 


I do not in any way intend by these remarks to say that sheer despotism 
reigns in East Germany. The opposite is the case. Society in the GDR is 
distinguished by an extreme degree of careful regulation. A highly 
developed system of rules and provisions protects the population from 
social and economic risks; at the same time it ensures that fundamental 
rights, such as freedom of movement, freedom of association, and 
freedom of the press, are abolished with painstaking thoroughness and 
remain so. That is well known to every German, however stupid and 
clueless he may otherwise be, and it would be superfluous to waste 
words on the subject if there were not people in Germany who, on the 
one hand, are firm supporters of the GDR and, on the other, display a 
peculiar zeal when it comes to fighting against the ‘demolition of 
democratic rights’ in West Germany. These people are an unhappy 
spectacle. I find their attitude theoretically inconsistent and morally 
intolerable. 


Power and Opposition 


I shall therefore confine myself to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
But even where the country I live in is concerned you must not demand 


too much of me. The American media—above all the New York Times— 
have for the last ten years fairly consistently spared you news about the 
reverses which democracy has suffered in Germany during that time. 
Perhaps it did not wish to upset the cordial understanding between the 
governments of our two countries. I would not know how to attempt 
to make up for the omission in half an hour. The complaints book from 
which I should have to read would be too thick for that. Besides any- 
one, no matter from what part of the world he came, could produce 
similar rosaries of indignation; you as Americans have plenty of 
practice at ıt. The result of such a recital would be familiar to you. It 
would have little effect. I should like, as well as I can, to recapitulate for 
you the bitter public debate which has been conducted for several 
years on our subject. 


First, I shall briefly introduce to you the two parties who engage in It. 
On the one side is the chequered coalition of those who find the increas- 
ing state repression unacceptable: old anti-fascists, who have drawn 
basic moral lessons from the horrors of German history; liberals who 
take their convictions more seriously than is usual with liberals; 
Christian groups who protest against the increase in state repression on 
the grounds of conscience; but above all a series of endlessly splintered 
and feuding ‘movements’, which all have their orfpins in the anti- 
authoritanan movement of 1967/68—especially women, ecologists, the 
old New Left and the new New Left, as well as a fairly amorphous mass 
of young people who have turned away shrugging their shoulders, 
sickened by the official lie: all ın all, a minority a million strong, which, 
just as in the United States, forms a complicated patchwork of oppo- 
sition. Although it 1s held together neither by a theory nor by an organi- 
zation, indeed perhaps for that very reason, the politicians fear it as the 
devil fears holy water. For this minority 1s vociferous, determined 
and difficult to crucify. And I do not believe that there is any way in 
which it can be silenced in the foreseeable future. 


On the other side in this conflict you will find those forces which in 
Germany are described as supportive of the state and which consider 
themselves to be such, although up to now they have ruined one 
German political system after another. To these forces the over- 
whelming majonty of our political class belong—that is to say, the 
cadres controlled by the parliamentary parties and the state apparatus. 


With such a distribution of roles it is no wonder that, while debate is 
carried on angrily and without quarter, the arguments are of paralysing 
monotony. The galloping modernization of Germany came to a halt 
at the political sphere. Here we find ourselves, as ever, involved in 
conflicts which stem from the year 1848. That is what is so barren and 
anachronistic about our fights—that they must be conducted as if we 
still had a bourgeois revolution to come, although the militant 
bourgeoisie which would be necessary for it has long since ceased to 
exist. f 


All nght—I shall recapitulate. First of all what one side says. Since 
1968, they say, the state based on the rule of law has constantly lost 
ground. Parties and governments, the courts and big business, have 


reacted to the shock of the student movement and the signs of crisis in 
the economy with 2 massive roll-back operation, which has recourse to 
the old arsenal of right-wing, 1f not fascist, ideologies. The democratic 
rights guaranteed by the constitution are slowly but surely liquidated 
and the point in time is approaching when we shall once more find 
ourselves in those disagreeable circumstances which we know from our 
history: with an authoritarian state; with blind obedience; with the 
persecution of minorities; with general social regression. We have 
already seen the Bera fsrerbos in action, they say, the drafting of a police 
law which legalizes execution on the public thoroughfare as the ‘final 
safety shot’, the buggings and provocations of the secret service, the 
intimidation and harassing of defence lawyers, and direct and indirect 
censorship in the schools, universities and media. 


Nonsense. Absolute rubbish. A slander on the Federal Republic, 
shouts the other side—the Federal government, the leader writers, the 
public prosecutors. West German society, they say, is, with all its 
defects, more democratic, more free and tolerant than any earlier one to 
exist on our soil. Open and blunt criticism on every newspaper stand; 
as much Marx and Engels in the University as you could wish for; 
travel ad /ib all over the world; enlightened teachers and pupils, parents 
and children; information for anyone that wants it; grants for artists 
who gnaw away at the stains quo; and reform after reform. How many 
nations are there in the world today, they ask, which can demonstrate 
such a degree of democratic security? The list, they reply, would be 
short. You would find Holland on it, Great Britain (but not Northern 
Ireland), a couple of Scandinavian countries and perhaps the United 
States.... Admittedly, they say, we have unfortunately had to take 
certain steps in order to preserve this model state of affairs; but for 
that we deserve to be praised not cnticized. In the Federal Republic at 
least four thousand agents from the GDR are at work as well as an 
unknown number of terrorists, who have openly declared that they 
intend to destroy our democracy by all possible means. The vast 
majority of our fellow-citizens, they say, expect and demand of us that 
we protect the Federal Republic from these attacks and these dangers. 


The two pleas from which I have given you extracts are wonderfully to 
the point and enlightening. It is actually their greatest virtue that they 
are so comprehensible. You will perhaps be surprised if I tell you that I 
cannot come down on the side of either. In these hand-painted little 
woodcuts I do not recognize the reality of a country which is swarming 
with the most absurd contradictions. Admittedly, given my experience 
of life and my temperament, I entirely incline towards democracy and 
that has always meant in Germany to the radical opposition. I have 
after all had my house searched 2 few times; my telephone has been 
tapped for months if not for years; and at the end of the Sixties and the 
beginning of the Seventies I got to know the gentlemen in civilian 
clothes who sat in front of my house in a little Volkswagen so well 
that I was tempted to ask them for a light when my lighter went out. 
I mention that only so that you do not think of me as a naive liberal 
if I confess to you that I may be annoyed daily at German idiosyn- 
crasies but I am not afraid. I do not feel threatened. I see no reason to 
panic. So far I have not been taken to court for any of my publications. 


It is true that West German television refuses my collaboration but 
occasionally allows me to have my say in an interview. For ten years I 
have been editing a periodical the contents of which would have 
landed me in prison in the kind of political conditions which were 
considered normal in Germany for hundreds of years. Since it was 
founded in 1965 it has only once been taken to court—a fine. Not 
one number has so far been confiscated. That might naturally be 
because it is considered innocuous. Or else we have simply been lucky. 
I know a fair number of editors, authors and printers, who have had 
different experiences; many of them are still in prison. 


The Vicissitudes of an Editor 


I should also not like to conceal the fact that work like ours can bring 
unpleasant surprises in its train. Several years ago we published a 
number the main theme of which was the position of political prisoners 
in the Federal Republic. Shortly after it was distributed there was an 
incident. My publishing partner, Karl Markus Michel, was sitting one 
evening at his desk when there was a loud ring at the door bell. Michel 
opened the door and found himself confronted by a group of heavies 
who demanded that he should at once withdraw the number from 
circulation; they also demanded that the publishers pay a fine. They 
threatened to take his house apart and to beat him to pulp but after a 
while went away without doing anything. It emerged from the argu- 
ment that these people consider themselves to be sympathizers of the 
Red Army Faction. 


Two years later Michel—one can’t describe his amazement—was 
wakened at about six in the moming by an unusual noise. Someone 
was breaking down his house-door. Seconds later four men had sur- 
rounded his bed and Michel saw the muzzles of their machine pistols 
aimed at him. Unlike a Scotsman by the name of MacLeod who lived in 
Stuttgart at the time and who obviously did not have strong enough 
nerves to live in Germany—he was shot dead through his door by 
secret police who mistakenly thought he was a terrorist because he 
refused to open—Michel had the presence of mind not to wink an 
eyelid. The gentlemen eventually informed him that they belonged to 
the Bonn security group, a section of the Federal Criminal Agency, and 
proceeded to search his house, in the course of which they leafed through 
every book in Michel’s library—a considerable undertaking with nine 
thousand books. The tone of voice which the visitors adopted was 
markedly polite and with the passage of time even became solicitous. 
They apologized—the front door had almost opened by itself. Ad- 
mittedly his wife—like many other women citizens of Frankfurt—was 
arrested and held in prison for weeks in the course of this operation (it 
was called Winter Journey) on the suspicion of founding or supporting 
a criminal organization (article 219 of the Criminal Code). She was not 
brought to trial. To compensate for this, the visit of the gentlemen from 
the Federal Criminal Agency was repeated a year and a half later— 
another break-in, another house-search. Four years later the proceed- 
ings under article 219 were quietly dropped. This story is so un 
exceptional that most German papers did not think it necessary to 
report it. 


In the years that have passed since then neither Michel not his wife has 
had any trouble with the police. They simply get on with their work as if 
nothing had happened—and nothing has happened. The Minister of the 
Interior who was responsible for the break-in to Michel’s house—he is 
called Maihofer—later had to take his leave because of an excessively 
flagrant breach of the constitution. Incidentally he belongs to the Free 
Democratic Party, which maintains that it is the guardian of liberty in 
Germany. I read recently that Herr Mathofer has got a chair at the 
University of Constance. No doubt he will lecture there on the demo- 
cratic state and the rule of law and occasionally meet Michel on the 
campus; he often goes to Constance to talk to contributors to our 
periodical. 


Herr Baum, who succeeded Herr Maithofer as Minister of the Interior, 
was recently kind enough to invite me to dinner in Bonn. Presumably 
the Minister was not familiar with my police dossier. I have not had the 
opportunity to read it either but with a little help from my friends, as 
the song says, I learn that it is amazingly full. My friends who have 
studied it came to the conclusion that the political police is the victim 
of a number of illusions as far as I am concerned. None of these errors 
seems meantime to threaten my life. 


Two Systems of Security 


Now I would not like to maintain that the stories I have told you can 
simply be generalized; but one thing, I think, does emerge from them. 
The political reality which we are dealing with is 2 mess. To convey to 
you what goes on in the heads of the people who rule West Germany is 
an impossible task. One gets the impression that they are fairly con- 
fused. I have given some thought to this problem and even if I cannot 
claim to have found a solution—I doubt that such a solution exists—I 
should nevertheless like to risk a hypothesis for discussion in the hope 
that it may cast a little light on the secrets with which we are sur- 
rounded. [ maintain therefore that in the Federal Republic two histori- 
cally and structurally quite different systems of repression exist side by 
side—that each system has its own logic and that these logics are not 
reconcilable. All they have in common is the mad idea of perfect 
‘internal security’. 


The first system of repression we have inherited from our ancestors— 
a legacy that no one is likely to envy us. Its origins lie in the early 19th 
century; Metternich and Bismarck were its first masters. Hitler brought 
it to monstrous flowering; Adenauer saved what could be saved from 
its ruins. Its political basis was the authoritarian state; its equivalent in 
terms of foreign policy, imperialist expansion by military means. In the 
postwar years it has lost prestige but its supporters, who are all to be 
numbered among the extreme Right, defend it with bulldog-like 
tenacity. 


The second system of surveillance and repression, on the other hand, is 
a genuine product of the post-Second World War period. It is designed 
for the historically new requirements of the Federal Republic. Its 
domestic political basis is the integration of the working class by means 


of mass consumption and the welfare state; its foreign political 
equivalent is the offensive of the German export economy in the world 
market. 


The older system was deeply rooted in the particular development of 
our country and had markedly chauvinistic traits; the more recent one is 
entirely international. In its attitudes it is just about as primitively 
German as IBM. I can still remember very clearly the political police 
with whom we had to deal in 1968. They had no idea of the history of the 
workers’ movement and believed ın all senousness that anyone who 
demonstrated was ‘in the pay of Moscow’. Many of them suffered from a 
pronounced weapon fetishism; an obscure mixture of fear, resentment, 
prejudice and paranoia were the constituents of their unconscious 
drives. They were attached to their own delusions, which they used to 
call their Weltanschannng, with a kind of passion. There were many 
racists among them. You could gather from their remarks that they 
detested foreigners, Jews, communists, people with long hair, gays, 
artists and intellectuals. They responded to critical arguments of any 
kind with amazement and unbelievable anger. Their ideas about the 
reality outside their offices were hazy and their mode of thinking was 
characterized by symbolism rather than analysis. To that extent it 18 
not surprising that the operations of these guardians of law and order 
were so disastrous that the goverment was concerned about their adverse 
effect on public opinion abroad. This kind of servant of the state has, 
unfortunately, not died out even today. The traditional forms of 
repression may be antiquated but there is in our political establishment 
one wing that defends it stubbornly; in the main, it is the nght wing 
of the CDU/CSU represented by people like Dr Strauss, Dr Stoltenberg 
and Dr Filbinger. If you have not heard of these people so much the 
better for you. 


Now for the more progressive experts in control and repression of a 
kind that we encounter with increasing frequency. They are by type 
technocrats, have almost always been through college and usually have a 
fairly sophisticated view of the world. Many of them even see them- 
selves as scientists. Rational discourse and analysis are not unfamiliar 
to them and in general they have no interest in cloudy We/tanschaxxagen. 
Today there are policemen in the Federal Republic who carry out 
comparative studies of ideological systems like botanists classifying 
plants. A real pro of this kind will try to go about things without 
prejudice. He is even ready to cooperate with communists if he sees 
advantage in it. His only obsession is security; he understands thereby 
the need to see that everything that functions should continue to func- 
tion. That is naturally a very ambitious aim. To attain it the experts must 
foresee and eliminate every imaginable malfunction, no matter what 
causes them or what their motivation may be. He cherishes no special 
hatred for intellectuals, if only because he counts himself among their 
number; indeed he sees in them a very promising field for recruitment. 
The past hardly interests him; he considers himself to be orientated 
towards the future. His political home is usually Social Democracy but 
occasionally also the Liberal Party. An exceptional example of this type 
is Dr Herold, the head of the West German Federal Criminal Bureau. 


4. 


Invigilation of the Private Sphere 


His power does not come from the barrel of a gun but from the soft- 
ware of his computer. From his 4o milion dollar headquarters in 
Wiesbaden he rules over the most modern police data-processing 
system in,the world. From this operations-centre he has immediate 
access to the computers of the provincial Criminal Bureaux, of the 
Customs Service, of the border guards, of the offices of the judiciary and 
the prison system, of the central Federal registry, of the documentation 
system JURIS, to the computers of the state prosecutors and the data 
network of Interpol; over and above that—thanks to ‘departmental 
cooperation’ (which in German means the exchange of information 
between officials in different spheres, exchanges which are short- 
circuits not individually based on legality}—he has access to the data 
banks of the vehicle licensing offices, of the aliens register, of local 
registration offices, of the tax offices, social services offices, health 
offices, of the building authorities, of libraries, of the Federal insurance 
bureau, military secunty, the Federal intelligence services, and the 
Federal Agency for the Defence of the Constitution.* I apologise for 
this long sentence. Its syntax merely reflects the tangled undergrowth 


of our bureaucracies. 


Moreover the use of data by the police reaches far into what are 
supposedly ‘private’ areas. Informally the booking systems to hotels, 
car hire firms, airlines, travel agencies, estate agents, pawnbrokers and 
credit inquiry offices are tapped. All this storage of information is 
conducted on the principle: record as much as possible, never delete 
anything. The laws restricting access to data, which have been 
announced in the last few years, allow these practices which they claim to 
restrict by means of generous exceptions to the rule; they are window- 
dressing. The dimensions of the operation and of the planning in West 
Germany is demonstrated by the fact that one sub-system—it is called 
INPOL—carnes out some two million transactions daily for its own 
use alone over a 60,000 kilometre network. It is certain that the popula- 
tion of West Germany is subject to a degree of surveillance without 
precedent in history. The Gestapo could only dream of technical means 
of these dimensions. In the foreseeable future, Dr Herold and his 
colleagues will probably be in the position to follow all our movements 
on their monitors if they feel like so doing. When you present your 
passport at 2 West German airport it is laid ona glass plate. The video 
terminal that reads it is connected to a central computer. But also 
when you spend 2 night in a hotel, borrow a book or visit your dentist, 
you leave behind a permanent trace. 


An interesting contrast to Dr Herold’s bomb-proof concrete fortress in 
Wiesbaden is presented by the central office for tracing Nazi criminals 
at Ludwigsburg. I once had occasion to look up the register that is 
kept there. No trace of Orwellian perfection. The index of names 
consists of around 10,000 sheets covered with handwritten scribbles. 
There is no prospect of a computer being installed; a couple of badly 
paid office workers do the whole job. 


* ie. the political police: transkator’s note. 


Dr Herold and his colleagues are simply more interested in the future 
than in the past. Their ambition extends far beyond mere repression to 
the preventive planning of a cybernetically controlled society without 
breakdowns. In this context the police—on the grounds of its privi- 
leged access to information—is given the role of a central research and 
development apparatus, which acts as an early warning system, 
discovers defects and plans political strategies. The policeman sees 
himself as doing basic research and as a social scientist, who on the 
basis of empirically acquired date ‘plays over’ in advance on a mathe- 
matical simulation model the totality of the social process, tracks 
down those elements which imperil security and eliminates them before 
they can emerge on a mass basis. Criminality in this context is no longer 
his main opponent; he conceives of it rather as an indispensable 
indicator of a trend, the signals of which he had to ‘evaluate’. I find 
nothing specifically German in the project. Analogous methods of 
social control are~being developed in all advanced countries in the 
West, for example in Sweden, and in Great Britain, where a research 
team under the direction of Sir Norman Lindop recently produced a 
report which corresponds with my picture down to individual details. 
The same holds good for the United States with this difference, that 
there daily life is less highly controlled by the state; as a result import- 
tant surveillance networks controlled by private interests are being 
developed; in this connection a key role is played by the credit system. 


The peculiarly German flavour, the penetrating national aroma, which 
characterizes the repressive measures in the Federal Republic—think 
only of the Berwfsverbot or the general hysteria about terrorism—are 
explained, I believe, by the superimposition of old and new methods. 
The resulting interference 1s hardly likely to lead—in terms of the 
defenders of law and order—to the achievement of success; above all it 
leads to breakdowns and contradictions. It also confuses the radical- 
democratic opposition, whose rhetoric is fixated on its own tradition 
and that of its opponents. The Left is more concerned with pigs of the 
old school, of the kind that has been described over and over again from 
Heine to Tucholsky, than with Dr Herold and his colleagues at home 
and abroad. The good old policeman with his truncheon is easier to 
understand and can be opposed with simpler means than his successor. 


What is disturbing about the technocrats of repression is first and 
foremost their learning capability, their flexibility. An occasional 
tactical withdrawal is nothing to them; when, for instance, it turned 
out that the so-called “decrees concerning radicals’ paid no dividends 
politically a cosmetic cover-up was employed; checking reading 
matter for the journey at the frontier does not seem to have paid off 
very well either. The traditional German chief of police, tormented by 
arrogance and desire for revenge, obsessed by the fear of losing face, 
would have obstinately blocked such learning processes. I can imagine 
the technocrats’ complacent shrug on the day that the bersfsverbot is 
suspended—should we ever live to see that day; for they were basically 
never worried about the couple of thousand worthy comrades from the 
DKP turned down in the process but were concerned with the dossiers 
of the millions upon millions of people processed—dossiers which have 


lain in the magnetic storage systems ever since. 
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Consent and Erosion 


But there is another much more fundamental reason why it is more 
difficult to come to grips with the progressive system of social control 
than with its predecessor. The reason is that it enjoys the passive, and 
even in part the active, support of the massive majority of our popula- 
tion. This mass basis rests quite simply on the enormous success of the 
Federal Republic, a success which the Left has from the start denied or 
perhaps has not even noticed, although like everyone else they ex- 
perienced it directly. It has made all Germans—even the poor—its 
participants and accomplices regardless of the catastrophes, crises and 
damage with which it is inextricably bound up. No one can escape from 
this success, which is chiefly but not exclusively economic in nature. In 
the Federal Republic power is not legitimized by any ‘values’ but 
through the way daily life functions and by the organization of survival. 
Consequently repression and control take on quite new features. 
They no longer require—or no longer exclusively require—to appeal 
to the unconscious, to resentment, racial hatred or chauvinism in order 
to divert the anger of the oppressed by projection; instead they direct 
everyone’s attention to his own self-interest, which may be short-term 
but nevertheless corresponds to reality. Delusions of the kind tradi- 
tionally indispensable for German politics—like antisemitism or the 
consciousness of a national mission—recede and give way to egotistical 
calculation. 


Everyone who gets onto a plane has an immediate interest that the 
machine should not be hijacked or blown up; he will therefore accept 
the security checks and even welcome them. The gurus of the progres- 
sive police generalize this model. They place little store by the mobili- 
zation of enthusiastic masses, such as Fascism needed; they merely 
urge us to be ‘sensible’. The civilization on which our continued exist- 
ence depends, they say, is extremely complicated and very vulnerable. 
Its success is bought at the price of risks that increase daily: crimes, 
crises of scarcity, sabotage, wildcat strikes, psychological disturb- 
ances, environmental pollution, radioactive poisoning, drug addiction, 
economic crises, terrorism and so on and so forth. We do not dream of 
contesting this. On the contrary we draw your attention to it. We ask 
for understanding on your part. In return we promise to obviate these 
dangers so far as is in our power; we offer you the maximum of security. 
If you don’t want to be blown up you must accept our control system. 
A large majority of all citizens is prepared for this—at least so long as 
they are not directly and physically affected by the police measures. 
The loss of a sacrosanct private sphere is accepted and the surveillance 
agency can, without encountering massive resistance, prepare and store 
data on an entire population which ‘after all has nothing to hide’. 


The classical form of repression was never able to enjoy such wide 
support. Police power, when it shows itself brutally and without 
concealment on the streets, always has a polarizing effect; it musters 
millions of men and women against itself and gives rise to deeply 
rooted, continuing conflicts. Its logic is that of latent civil war. The 
new ‘scientific’ methods of social control aim, on the other hand, at 
integration; they are too clinical, too unbloody, to arouse mass feelings 
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like hatred and solidarity. The megabits of information which flow 
hour by hour into a central computer, imperceptibly and noiselessly, 
provoke no tumults; they merely ensure, after all, that payments are 
made regularly and that the maney you hand out for your sleeping 
tablets can be got back from the health authorities. 


Things cannot be very healthy, in a community organized on this basis, 
for the bourgeois freedoms which the bourgeois state, based on the 
rule of law, once promised. What remains of them cannot be valued too 
highly nor too fiercely defended; for what remains is considerable. It 


makes it possible to live in the Federal Republic. I have absolutely no © 


desire to paint conditions in my country black. That 1s not only un- 
necessary, it would also be perverse. Such deep feelings as despair or 
hope would, 1f you ask me, be wasted on phenomena like Dr Herold. 
Anyone who wishes to understand his project and to estimate its 
chances of success must have resort to a capability which many of my 
friends on the Left have understandably lost the use of; he needs for his 
task a grim sense of humour. 


When one thinks that the old and honourable European tradition of 
utopian thought has almost entirely died out in our day and that none of 
our philosophers dares any more to draw up and propose a model of a 
future society, then it sounds like a bad joke that it is the police who are 
the last to work on a Great Model. They wish to present us with a New 
Atlantis of universal Internal Security, a social democratic Heliopolis, 
an island fortress for social automats, led and directed by the omniscient 
and enlightened high priest ın Wiesbaden. This idea is not merely 
macabre; it is also ridiculous. Like other and more laudable dreams of 
mankind, Dr Herold’s utopia will come to a bad end. Presumably ıt 
will not be organized protest that will reduce his stronghold but a 
mightier power—erosion with its four slow, irresistible riders called 
laughter, muddle, accident and entropy. 


F 





Raimund Loew 


The Politics of Austro-Marxism 


Today Austro-Marxism is experiencing a certain renaissance, after being 
forgotten for several decades. Nor is this renewed interest confined to the 
German-speaking world, where the writings of Otto Bauer, Max Adler and 
Karl Renner have been reprinted, let alone simply Austria, where the Social- 
Democratic leaders now appeal more strongly to their historic tradition than 
they did during the Cold War and immediately after. In recent years, substantial 
contributions on the subject of Austro-Marxism have appeared also in French, 
English and Italian.: This development should not be surprising, in as much as 
the new problems facing the workers’ movement in the wake of the upswing 
of class struggle in Europe since 1968, as well as the crisis of the traditiona 
bureaucratic leaderships, have led to a relatively wide-ranging discussion on the 
ic questions of Marxist politics. In particular, it is the leaders and ideologists 

he ‘Kurocommunist’ parties who have referred on many occasions to the 
-bates in the international workers’ movement that followed the Russian 
revolution. The question of the contemporary relevance of the Bolsheviks 


critique of reformism has thus been raised anew. The leaders of 
Austro-Marxism, for their part, were not just pragmatists pure and 
simple, like the majority of reformist politicians. They gave their 
policies detailed theoretical support, and always claimed to defend the 
tradition of the ‘Marxist centre’ against reformism, to the ight, and, À 
Bolshevism, to the left. Their appeal to Marx and Engels gives them a 
certain attraction today that is not matched by the total lack of ideology 
on the part of the right social-democratic tradition. On closer examina- 
tion it is possible to find a great many theses that are strikingly similar 
to the ideological statements of the Eurocommunist’ parties, and which 
it is thus still politically relevant to review. 


Austro-Marxism should be understood basically as a political tendency 
on the left wing of the international social-democratic movement, 
existing through to the eve of the Second World War. Its origins are 
traditionally dated from the beginning of independent work by the 
younger generation of Austrian social-democratic theorists in the early 
years of the century, the theoretical journal Der Kampf being published 
under their leadership from 1907 onward. Yet 1t would seem insufficient T 
to describe Austro-Marrism as primarily a theoretical school in the 
fields of Marxist economics (Rudolf Hilferding), philosophy (Max 
Adler), law (Karl Renner) and political theory (Otto Bauer), as Tom 
Bottoniore suggests in his introduction to the English anthology of 
Austro-Marxist writers. Bottomore compares Austro-Marxism with 
the school stemming from the Frankfurt Institute for Social Research, 
and maintains that war and revolution led to the eclipse of this intel- 
lectual tendency.? This view was contradicted by Otto Bauer himself in 
an often quoted leading article from the Arbsiter-Zeituag, actually titled 
‘Austro-Marxism’, where he writes that this concept came ‘to denote 
those theoretical orientations to the great postwar controversies 
which gradually developed in Austrian social democracy, and were 
summarized and expressed in the Linz programme’.3 Before 1917 the 
distinctions between the politics and ideology of the Austrian Social- 
Democrats, and those of their fraternal parties in the Second Inter- 
national, were not such that one could in any way speak of a specific 
political tendency. The theoretical works of Adler, Hilferding, Renner 
and Bauer may well reflect the particular problems of the Austrian 
Party, conditioned among other factors by the complex national 
situation in the Habsburg monarchy, but politically they fall completely 
within the framework of the ‘Kautskyite’ Marxism represented by the ’ 
Second International. As active political leaders, the Austro-Marxists 
saw their theoretical activity determined, at this point, by the political 
tradition of the movement in which they stood, and by the problems 
that faced the Social-Democrat Party. The analogy with the Frankfurt 
School can only obscure the fact that political practice was the ultimate 
aim of the Austro-Marxists’ theoretical work. In 1917 the left wing 
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1 Cf. Yvon Bourdet, Orto Bawer ef ja rdrelit ion, Parts, 1968, and Max Adler: Démocratis 
ef conseils owprters, Paris, 1967; Giacomo Maramao, Assiromarxismo ¢ setialisme di 
sinisira fra is dm parre, Milan, 1977, tod Tom Bottomore and Patrick Goode ( 
Anste-Marxism, our London, 1978. 

2 T. Bottomore and P. Goode (eds), Asstre-Marxısm, p. 6. 

3 ‘Austromarriemus’, Arberter-Zeitumg, Vienna, 3 November 1927. Translated 
Bottomore and Goode, loc, at., p. 46. 









under Otto Bauer took ds fasto control of the Party, and it was from 
this time on that the Austrian Social-Democrats claimed to pursue a 
M ‘third’ Marxist road between reformism and Bolshevism. 


4- The purpose of this short essay, therefore, is to investigate the theory 
that distinguished Austro-Marxism from other ‘revisionist’ ideologies, 
end to compare this with the requirements of the Party’s political 
practice. It will not be possible here to pay attention to the philosophical 
or economic works of the Austro-Marxist theorists, e.g. the relation- 
ship of Austro-Marxism to the philosophy of Immanuel Kant and the 
relevant writings of Max Adler. It is an idle question, in the period 
with which we are concerned, to ask which of the less central figures 
should be classed as an Austro-Marxist and which not.4 What is uncon- 
tentious is that Otto Bauer was now the most important of the Party’s 
leaders, so that it is he whom we shall discuss in greatest detail. Karl 
Renner, the most important opponent of the ‘left’? during the War, 
stood well to the right of Bauer and was generally unable to intervene 

r in the major debates, although he enjoyed an influence in the Party 

4 that should not be underestimated. Max Adler, on the other hand, was 
politically isolated and not involved in the Party leadership. His 
criticism of the executive from the left was not taken seriously by the 

° Party functionaries, and was seen as mere toying with ideas by an aloof 
intellectual. In his theoretical views, however, Adler stood closer to 
Bauer than to Renner. For reasons of space, it will only be possible to 
discuss Adler and Renner very cursonily. 


The Ideology of Unity 


The programmatic basis of the political upswing of Austrian Social- 
Democracy, the declaration of principles drafted by Victor Adler and 
Karl Kautsky and adopted at the Hainfeld congress of 1889, was a 
classic document of the Second International: capitalist society was 
indicated as the specific reason for the poverty of the masses, and the 
state depicted as expressing the political and economic rule of the 
capitalist class. To liberate the working class and fulfil historical 
necessity, the programme demanded the ‘transfer of the means of 
labour to the common possession of the people as a whole’. Its concrete 
demands, however, did not go beyond democratic and economic 
reforms, pride of place being taken by universal suffrage and effective 
labour protection legislation. There then follows a paragraph formu- 
lating what was seen as the most fundamental and important task of 
the party: “To organize the proletariat politically, endow it with an 
awareness of its condition and its task, prepare and maintain its mental 
and physical militancy, is therefore the specific programme of the 
Austrian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party’.5 


7 
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Just as in the German Party, the following years were occupied above 
all with building up Social-Democratic mass organizations in several 


4 Cf. Peretx Merchav, ‘Otto Bauer und Mex Adler’, in Dis Zakumi, Vienna, January 
1978, p. 38. 
5 Quoted from Agriremarxismus. Tete yu ‘Ideelegic wad Kiassenhampf’, edited and 
introduced by Hans-Jörg Sandkthler and Rafael de la Vega, Frankfurt, 1970, p. 570. 





fields of social life, the creation of centralized trade unions, campaigns 
for universal suffrage, electoral battles and strikes. And yet parlia- 
mentary activity never came to hold such overwhelming importance as 
it did in Imperial Germany: universal suffrage was only conceded 
under the pressure of the Russian revolution of 1905, after concrete _ 
preparations by the Social-Democrats in 1906 for a general strike; and 
even in the subsequent period, the Austrian parliament was generally 
paralysed by conflicts of nationality. Just as in the politics of the 
German Social-Democrats, however, there was no bridge between the 
everyday struggle for reforms within capitalism and the final socialist 
goal. The transition from capitalism to socialism was seen as a process 
of natural necessity, beyond human influence, and although the moment 
of destiny for this approaching socialism was often invoked in emo- 
tional terms, it lacked any concrete relationship to practical politics. 
This discrepancy between the Party’s reformist practice and the 
propaganda with which it indoctrinated the working class towards a 
distant socialist goal is generally accepted as one of the major failings 
of classical social-democracy. 


The ideology of the Austrian Party did, however, differ from that of 
the German on one point that is far from inessential. In Austria the idea 
of unity was one of the basic dogmas of the Social-Democrats. The 
unification congress at Hainfeld had followed some fifteen years of 
factional struggle between ‘moderates’ and ‘radicals’, which had con- 
demned the workers’ movement to insignificance after an initial 
upswing in the late 18608 and early 1870s. This experience had a 
traumatic effect that was still felt decades later. As a result, the Austrian 
Party had an unusual aversion to the display of differences and to major 
debates.6 The ability that Victor Adler displayed in the period when 
the factional struggles were being overcome—namely, to brush aside 
conflicts by means of compromise—led to a situation in which the 
great debates in the German Party over revisionism and the mass strike 
found only very muffled echoes in Austria. While Adler rejected the 
views of Bernstein, he exerted a moderating pressure on the executive 
of the German Party and sought to prevent any verdict on revisionism 
by the International.?7 A tradition thus arose in the Austrian Party of 
evading questions in dispute, or else uniting different opinions on the 
basis of vague or diplomatic formulations, which, while often at the 
expense of political clarity, did create a climate of readiness for verbal 
concessions of all kinds. We shall see how this elasticity was to be paid 
for in 1918-19. 


In Imperial Germany it could appear for a relatively long time as if 
the ‘tried and tested’ tactics were adequate to the objective require- 
ments of the class struggle (remember that even Rosa Luxemburg only 
broke with Kautsky in 1910). But in Austria the situation was quite 
different. The particular political conditions in the multi-national 
Habsburg state made a phase of relatively ‘peaceful’ economic upswing, 
such as Germany hed known in the decades after 1871, a politic” 
f 


s Cf. Norbert Leser, Zvisrchen Reformismus and Bolsckesismus. Der Ansiromarxism 
‘Theoris snd Praxis, Vienna, 1968, p. 185. 
1 ibid., pp. 219-20. 


impossibility. The capitalist industrialization of the final third of the 
nineteenth century led to a general rise of nationalism and an increase 
in conflicts of nationality, and from the so-called ‘Badeniwirren’ of 
1897 these became the dominating factor in Austrian domestic policy.® 
These national conflicts impeded economic development and blocked 
parliamentary activity for years at a stretch. They threw the Habsburg 
political system into an insoluble crisis (which eventually could only 
lead to the collapse of the monarchy), and this crisis placed the perspec- 
tive of a revolutionary solution objectively on the historical agenda. 


The ‘state-preserving’ response that the Austrian Social-Democrats 
gave to this situation was the first sign of Austro-Marxism’s political 
character. The Hainfeld programme had confined itself to main- 
taining that the Social-Democrat Party in Austria was an international 
party, one that rejected any order of precedence among nations and 
sought to wage the struggle against exploitation at an international 
level. Otto Bauer was to describe the basic attitude of the Austrian 
workers’ movement in its early phase as ‘naive cosmopolitaniam’.9 It 
rejected nationalism and national struggles as diversionary manocuvres 
of the bourgeoisie, and set against these a humanist-tinged concept of 
world citizenship and proletaman fraternization.10 This indifference 
towards national questions was particularly pronounced among the 
working class of German-speaking Austria, whereas the Czech workers’ 
movement always knew a strong nationalist influence—ae situation 
explained by the dominant position of the Germans in the Austrian 
half of the Habsburg empire. The fact that the Social-Democrats of 
German Austria set the tone of the 1889 unification, and Adler’s efforts 
to exclude the national question from the negotiations of that time as 
a possible point of contention, led to this ‘nalve cosmopolitanism’ 
being carried over into the unified multinational party. 


What this meant politically was, above all, that the Social-Democrat 
Party lacked any common analysis of national conflicts within the 
multinational state, and could offer no united guidelines beyond an 
abstract profession of internationalism. Despite the detailed investiga- 
tions that were conducted in the early years of the century, the Party 
never managed to make the distinction between oppressed nations and 
oppressor nations that proved the key to the Bolsheviks’ national 
policy. While the Social-Democrats of German Austria were generally 
affected by the idea of a ‘Slavic threat’ to German culture, which they 
saw as superior to that of the other peoples, the Czech and other non- 
German Social-Democrats felt disadvantaged by the German pre- 
dominance in the Habsburg monarchy.!1 When the nationalist tide 
made it impossible for the Party to maintain its aloof attitude towards 
national conflicts, a new definition of the international character of the 


s Called after the then prime minister Count Badeni, who provoked nationalist 
protests of a degree previously unknown with his decree that all government 
officials in Bohemia should be familiar with both national languages. 

» Otto Bauer, Dis Natromalitatenfrage smd die Sozialdemokratie, Vienna, 1907, p. 304. 
10 Cf. Ludwig Brugel, Geschichte der asterreschischen Soztaldemokratis, Vienna, 1925, 
vol. 1, p. 92. 

11 Cf. Hans Mommsen, Dis Sextaldemehratie sna dis Nationalitates{rage im hab churglschen 
Visleelkerstaat, Vienna, 1963, p. 357; Otto Bauer, Destschtam wad Sextaldemehratst, 
Vienna, 1907; also the discussion at the Innsbruck party congress of 1911. 


working class was attempted: in 1897 Victor Adler told the Party 
congress in Vienna that an international social-democrat could indeed 
be a national patriot. The international workers’ movement, while 
opposed to any form of national oppression, recognized the given fact 


of national individuality.12 It became customary from now on to con- ; 


fine the all-Austrian tasks of the Social-Democrats to economic struggles 
and demands for democratic reforms, while it was left to each national 
party to represent the cultural demands of its nation. The celebrated 
nationalities programme adopted by the Brno Congress of 1899 
followed this logic, demanding the transformation of Austria into a 
democratic multinational state, to be divided into ‘autonomous national 
regions of self-administration, adapted as closely as possible to lin- 
guistic boundaries’. The national affairs that were to be autonomously 
conducted by these self-administering regions were defined as linguistic 
and cultural,13 


‘Imperial’ Social Democracy 


The decisive political significance of this programme was that the 
Social-Democrats now proceeded unambiguously in their nationality 
policy from the existing boundaries of the Habsburg monarchy. As the 


historian Hans Mommsen puts it: “The break-up of Austria was not | 


only something impossible, it was also something undesirable, as far 
as the Social-Democrats were concerned. There was a generally shared 
conviction that the preservation of this great economic region was 1n 
the interest of the working class.’"14 This commitment of the party to 
the state-preserving forces—reference was frequently made in jest to 
the ‘k. s. k? Social-Democrats—!5was inseparably linked to a con- 
ception of the nation in purely cultural and linguistic terms, which 
eventually paved the way, a few years later, for the concept of national- 
cultural autonomy. This idea, put forward by Karl Renner and Otto 
Bauer, was based on the principle of personality, as opposed to the 
territorial principle still expressed in the Brno programme. From now 
on, the nation was understood as the linguistic and cultural community, 
independent of any territorial or economic determinations.16 Through 
this national autonomy, all nationalities in the state were to administer 
their cultural affairs independent of territory. The integrity of the 
trans-national state could in this way remain unaffected.17 The Austro- 
Marxist conception, therefore, did not recognize any right for oppressed 
nations to secede politically (at least until the nationalities programme 


12 Verhandhangen das sechsten esterreschischen sexialdemolratischen Partestages, pp. 78-79. 
3 Verkandhangen des Gesamtpartetages der Sextaldemeahkratis in Osterreich, Vienna, 1899, 
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of the ‘left? in 1917), and restricted the right of self-determination, by 
and large, to cultural and linguistic questions. 


This position expressed a double opportunism, vis-a-vis both the 
Habsburg monarchy and the national tendencies. Outside the ruling 
house itself, the Social-Democrats were the only international political 
factor in the empire. Their opposition to the centrifugal nationalist 
tendencies in the name of a policy of peaceful social and political reform 
brought them into a certain objective convergence of interests with the 
government. Their proposals for the reform of the monarchy, and their 
concern to maintain the position of the German Austrians as the 
dominant nation in the state, expressed a tendency towards class con- 
ciliation within the German-Austrian Party leadership. This leadership 
could draw support from the situation in which German-Austrian 
workers occupied the position of a labour aristocracy and hence shared 
in the profits from the exploitation of the oppressed nations. The wages 
of German-Austrian workers were on average more than a fifth higher 
than wages in other parts of the monarchy, and they were also better 
provided with housing, public health and educational opportunities.18 
As Hans Hautmann and Rudolf Kropf write: ‘A far from negligible 
section of the Austrian proletanat felt superior to the less developed 
and “dumb” Slovaks, Czechs, Slovenes, Croats and Bosnians, and even 
if they were only half aware of it, they had an interest in preserving 
their more favourable position and hence the existence of the 
monarchy’.!9 


The strong stand taken against any kind of nationalism in the early 
phase soon gave way to the ideology—however subtly expressed— 
according to which internationalism allowed the workers of each 
nation to be nationalists, as long as they granted the same right to the 
workers of other nations. In the demands of the Brno programme, 
this idea was expressed under the heading of the ‘care and development 
of the national specificity of all the peoples of Austria’. The Social- 
Democrats now sought to argue, against the bourgeois-nationalist 
parties, that they were the only truly national parties, since only their 
policy aimed at making the national culture into a possession of the 
whole people, including the working class. Under capitalism, wrote 
Otto Bauer, ‘the working people can never gain full access to the 
national culture’.2® The workers’ party was thus given positive tasks 
in the national struggle, even though the resulting promotion of 
national differences between the workers in the different parts of 
Austria could not but undermine the political unity of the proletariat, 
while the common culture and language shared with the national ruling 
class were brought to the fore. Ultimately, even the projected associa- 
tions of national self-administration were conceived as embracing all 
classes. This road, and the associated theory, were criticized by the 
internationalist ‘Reichenberg left’, whose spokesman Josef Strasser 





18 Hans Hautmann and Rudolf Kropf, Die asterreichische Arberterbowegung pom V ormarz 
bis 1945, Vienna, 1974, pp. 101 ff. 

19 tbid., p. 103. 

1 Bauer, Natiomalitatenfrage, p. 461. 


attacked time and again both the national fragmentation of the Party 
and its conciliatory attitude to the national cultural tnheritance.2! 


Lenin criticized the Austro-Marxist nationalities policy as follows: 
*“Cultural-national autonomy” implies precisely the most refined and, 
therefore, the most harmful nationalism, ıt 1mplies the corruption of 
the workers by means of the slogan of national culture and the propa- 
ganda of the profoundly harmful and even anti-democratic segregating 
of schools according to nationality. In short, this programme un- 
doubtedly contradicts the internationalism of the proletanat and is in 
accordance only with the ideals of the nationalist petty bourgeoisie.’2 
Stalin, in his Marxısw and the National Question, supported this verdict 
and went on to criticize Bauer’s definition of the nation for divorcing 
psychology from territory and economic conditions.23 


Later development was to confirm Lenin’s critique of the Austro- 
Marxist nationalites policy. Even in ıts early phase, the Austrian 
Social-Democrat Party was already organized on a federal basis.24 The 
1897 congress completed this tendency by setting up independent 
national parties, separate at the base despite being topped with a 
common international executive and parliamentary group.25 The nse 
of nationalist pressure led to an ever prowing separatron between these 
national parties, and finally a split, supported by the Czechoslovak 
Party, in the previously multinational trade-unions. From 1905 the 
work of the multinational party was to all intents crippled by the con- 
flict between Germans and Czechs, and the same year Czechoslovak and 
German Social-Democrats stood against one another for the first time 
in the local elections in Moravia. In parliament, German and Czecho- 
slovak deputies cast opposing votes. From 1911, there was no longer 
even a formally multinational Social-Democrat group, and in 1912 the 
congress of the German-Austrian Party admitted that it was no longer 
possible to speak of the existence of a multinational party. The Austro- 
Marxist nationalities policy had not made possible the formulation of 
a unified proletarian politics that transcended national frontiers. 


If the opportunism of the Imperial German Party leadership was 
expressed before 1914 in parliamentary illusions and fear of mass 
actions (as in the debate on the mass strike), in Austria the nationalities 
policy was the clearest expression of a dangerous tendency to follow 
behind the bourgeoisie. The Czech historian Zdenek Solle is quite right 
to describe the fragmentation of the little ‘Austrian international’ as 
foreshadowing the collapse of the Second International under the 
pressure of the outbreak of world war in 1914.26 


21 Cf, Josef Strasser, Der Arbetter und die Nation, Reichenberg, 1912, and Anton 
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2 Lenin, Collected Werks, vol. 19, p. 541. 
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In the course of the War, while the various national parties (particularly 
the Polish and Czechoslovak) followed completely in the wake of their 
respective bourgeoisies, striving for political independence, the 
German-Austrian Party leadership, with its soctal-patriot majority, 
continued to defend the ‘trans-national state’, under the influence of 
Karl Renner, as a form superior to the national state. The conciliatory 
attitude to national culture, and the later abandonment of a unitary 
multinational organization, proved to be a step towards abandonment 
of the Social-Democrat movement’s class independence, and towards 
collaboration with the bourgeois classes in the different countries. 


A Turn to the Left 


Even though the Austrian Party was spared a “4 August’, the govern- 
ment managing to do without parliament and ruling by emergency 
decree, the position that the leadership took to the War did not differ 
from that of the majority socialists in Imperial Germany. The Central 
Powers’ conduct of the War was supported, and despite the horrendous 
burdens that the War imposed, the Social-Democrats made themselves 
responsible for an unconditional policy of ‘ctvil peace’. It was Karl 
Renner, above all, who emerged as spokesman for this tendency. In 
numerous articles, as well as his book on Marxism, the War and the 
International, be defended the idea of a ‘relative common interest 
between the working class and imperialism’, holding that the War had 
created a situation of ‘emergency’ for the workers of all countries, 
leaving no other possibility open except that of active defence of the 
fatherland.27 


From autumn 1914 onwards, the ‘left’ turned against the official Party 
policy, its best known leaders being Friedrich Adler, the son of the 
Party’s founder, together with Max Adler, Robert Danneberg and 
Therese Schlesinger. The Austrian Social-Democratic left may well be 
compared to the SPD ‘Centre’ around Kautsky, Haase and Hilferding. 
It renounced the development of a revolutionary alternative to the 
Party executive, and did not dare appeal to the Party rank and file 
against the leadership. On 21 October 1916 Friedrich Adler shot and 
killed Count Stirkh, the prime minister, as an act of protest against the 
government’s war policy and the attitude of his own party. He turned 
his trial, in May 1917, into a tribunal against the War and the Social- 
Democrats’ capitulation to it, winning immense popularity among the 
working class.28 Whereas the final years of the War saw the gulfs 
between the three factions of the former SPD deepen, in Austria the 
development took an opposite course. Under pressure from the rising 
discontent of the masses, the sharpening crisis of the Austrian war 
leadership, and the beacon effect of the Russian revolution, the party 
took a significant turn to the left at a congress in autumn 1917. It now 
demanded a rapid ‘achievement of peace’ and began to distance itself 
from the German majority socialists. In a ‘declaration of the left’ 
drafted by Otto Bauer, who had returned from being a prisoner-of-war 
in Russia, the Party’s former chauvinist and reformist policy was 





27 Karl Renner, Marxismus, Krieg sma Internationale, Stuttgart, 1917, p. 333. 
28 Cf. Friedrich Adler, Vor dew Axntmakaregerich?, Jena, 1923. From 1914 to 1917 
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roundly condemned. Hautmann and Kropf write: ‘At the same time, 
however, ıt was resolved not to work for a split on the German model, 
but rather to win a majority within the Party and to achieve a change 
in its policy in this way. Since the Party leadership adapted itself to 
the left on important questions, and the left’s proposals differed from _; 
those of the executive only in degree, not on principle, the unity of 
Austrian Social-Democracy, and hence also the unity of the Austrian 
workers’ movement, remained intact. This was to be a factor of greatest 
importance in the revolutionary situation of 1918-19. From now on, 
the left served as signboard for the revolutionary character of the 
Party, as well as an indispensable support for maintaining its mass 
influence. If the Communist Party of German Austria, founded on 3 
November 1918, never succeeded in winning to ıt a large proportion 
of the organized workers, let alone their majority, this was the chief 
historically relevant service of the left under Otto Bauer and Friedrich 
Adler.’29 


The Austro-Marzist left, therefore, acquired a decisive influence in the 
Party leadership from autumn 1917 on. After the death of Victor Adler y 
in autumn 1918, Otto Bauer became the most important of the Party 
leaders. The tradition that grew out of the ‘left’ of the war years now 
gave Austro-Marxism its particular stamp and dominated the policy of 
Austrian Social-Democracy through till 1934, if not right until 1938. 
The Party soon faced a revolutionary crisis rapidly developing in the 
heart of Europe, in parallel with the break-up of the Habsburg 
monarchy. Powerful signs of the impending storm could already be 
seen in the first weeks of 1918. Dismayed by the unyielding attitude of 
the Central Powers at the peace negotiations in Brest-Litovsk, and 
against the background of a drastic deterioration in food supplies, 
January 1918 saw a revolutionary strike movement involving almost a 
million workers in the monarchy’s industrial districts. Workers’ 
councils sprang up, and the call was heard for an immediate and general 
conclusion of peace, the release of Friedrich Adler and the sending of y 
workers’ representatives to the Brest-Litovsk negotiations.» The 
policy of the Party leadership was to keep the leadership of the move- 
ment in its own hands, to avoid any revolutionary spread of the 
movement, and finally to throttle it in closest collaboration with the 
government, after relatively minor concessions from the prime 
minister.3! The same logic prevailed when the party executive refrained 
from making known in the working-class press the story of the defeated 
sailors’ uprising at the naval base of Cattaro, at the beginning of 
February, in order to avoid a new outbreak of unrest.22 Otto Bauer, 
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Adler rested content with obtaining from the Minister of War, with the threat of 
strike ection, a promise that all further executions would be suspended. (This was 
all the more easy in that the four death sentences that had been pronounced had 
already been carried out.) The Social Democrats subsequently held to the govern- 


in his 1923 book on The Axstrian Revolution, justified this behaviour on 
the grounds that an attempt at a revolutionary seizure of power in 
order to compel peace would have been answered with the use of 
troops, or even the threat of a German invasion.33 Just as he was to 
do later, Bauer proceeded from the idea of a completely isolated 
revolutionary movement in Austria, and was unable to conceive either 
the effect that an uprising such as this might have on the already 
battle-weary soldiers of the ‘imperial and royal’ army, or the inter- 
national implications of a revolution in Austria. 


When the Habsburg monarchy disintegrated in autumn 1918, the 
Social-Democrat Party was the only relevant political force in the 
residual region that called itself German Austria. The dissolution of 
the Habsburg armies had robbed the feudal magnates and the bourge- 
Oisie of any instrument of power—in actual fact, there was no organized 
state power on the territory of the young republic at the end of 1918. 
At the same time, the radicalization of the masses had created an acute 
revolutionary situation, which lasted until the summer of 1919. The 
domestic balance of forces, therefore, was far more favourable for the 
proletariat than it was in Germany, where the army and the Freikorps 
formed a counterweight to the revolutionary workers’ movement. The 
proclamation of the Hungarian soviet republic on 21 March 1919, and 
of soviet power in Bavaria fourteen days later, brought a seizure of 
power within the grasp of the Austrian workers, too, who were 
already organized in councils. As late as 1920, the Social-Democrat 
Julius Braunthal could write that ‘the Austrian working class bas had 
the ability ever since November 1918 to establish its own power, the 
dictatorship of councils, at any time it wishes’.4 And in 1923 Otto 
Bauer himself summed up the situation retrospectively in similar terms: 
“Workers and soldiers could have established the dictatorship of the 
proletariat any day. There was no power able to prevent them’.35 That 
this did not happen, and the ‘Bolshevik danger’ was kept away from 
Austria, was repeatedly claimed by Otto Bauer and other Social- 
Democrat writers as the exclusive ‘service’ of the Social-Democrat 
leadership. In actual fact, Austrian Social-Democracy succeeded in 
rescuing the bourgeois state primarily through its political influence on 
the revolutionary working-class masses. The combination typical of 
Austro-Marxism, between great radicalism in words and restraining 
and braking the activity of the proletariat in deeds, here found its full 
scope. 


The Revolution stops Half-way 


The bourgeois class was objectively in a very weak position vis-a-vis 
the workers’ movement. A large part of its traditional economic base 
lay outside the frontiers of the new republic, and it was politically in 
no way prepared to do without the emperor. The Social-Democrats 
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accordingly had a far greater freedom of action than in other countries, 
and they could achieve a whole series of reforms without any clash 
with the bourgeoisie, subsequently presenting them as initial steps 
towards socialism. This is the objective background to the left reform- 
ism of Austrian Social-Democracy.37 


The demand to establish a soviet-type republic which was raised in the 
workers’ councils by the Communists and the ‘new left’ of the SARA 
(Social-democratic Working Group of Revolutionary Workers’ 
Councils), was dismissed by the Social-Democrat leadership with 
essentially the following arguments: Soviet power could succeed only 
in Vienna and Lower Austria, while the peasant provinces, influenced 
by the Christian Social Party, would break away. On top of this, there 
was the danger of bloody military intervention by the Entente, which 
would inflict a dreadful defeat on the workers’ movement—not to 
mention the threat of blockade, in view of the country’s dependence on 
imported foodstuffs and raw materials. All in all, the result would be 
certain failure. A soviet-type dictatorship in German Austria could only 
be conceivable after the victory of proletarian revolution in the Entente 
countries.38 The national executive of the workers’ councils conse- 
quently responded as follows to the appeal for help that they received 
in spring 1919 from the Hungarian soviet republic: ‘You have appealed 
to us to follow your example. We would deeply love to do so, but at 
this time we unfortunately cannot... . Our dependence on the Entente 
is complete... . All our wishes are with you. We follow events warmly, 
and hope that the cause of socialism will be victorious.’39 


In his book on Ths Austrian Revolution, Otto Bauer spoke of a “double 
internal contradiction’ within the revolution in German Austria: ‘the 
contradiction between the strong political power of the working class 
and its fearsome economic poverty; and the contradiction between the 
freedom of the working class domestically and its pressing dependence 
on the capitalist environment abroad’. The Austro-Marxist ‘solution’ 
for this contradiction was ‘the self-restriction of the proletanat’.4o In 
his Bolshevism or Social-Democracy (1920), Bauer extended this argument 
still further, writing that through the War the whole of Europe had 
become tremendously dependent on outside forces, and a proletarian 
revolution could only be thought of after a victory of the working 
class in the USA and Great Bnitain.4! 


37 This is what is said by a contemporary Social Democratic writer, Otto Leichter: 
‘Without a struggle, and going carefully from step to step, the Sociak Democrats 
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It is indeed a well-known fact that parts of Austria were repeatedly 
threatened with Entente invasion—both by the head of the British 
military mission in Vienna, Colonel Cunningham, and by the head of 
the Italian armistice control commission, Major-General Segre. The 
actual capacity of the Allied powers for such intervention, however, 
appears to have been far more dubious. Arno Mayer, for instance, in 
his standard work on the Versailles peace, reports that the French 
prime minister, Clemenceau, and the Italian representative in Versailles, 
Tittoni, both spoke out against any commitment of French or Italian 
troops for putting down the proletarian revolutions in central Europe, 
referring to the unforeseeable political consequences that this might 
have within their own countries.42 Clemenceau, moreover, also 
expressed great doubt as to the deployment of the Czech, Romanian 
and Serbian forces who were allied with the Entente, and ruled out the 
possibility of any large-scale British and American intervention. At a 
discussion between the leaders of the delegations of the victor powers 
on 5 July 1919, Clemenceau characterized the general situation as 
follows: ‘After the vast upheaval of the War and the pulverization of 
military forces, and, on top of it, the universal inclination towards 
social revolution, it was hardly possible to produce order in short time 
... The evil had spread. Italy ... had been shaken up. Great Britain 
and France had had their troubles. There had been disaffection in the 
French Navy and even in the Army. The world was sick of fighting. 
The Conference bad therefore to deal with revolutions in military 
power, alterations of frontiers, and social revolutions inspired by no 
ideas. ... All intervention to assist (the Russian people) ... had been 
in vain. Now the evil had attacked Hungary. ... The policy he had to 
offer was not one of which he was proud. It was simply this—to hold 
the issues and to wait.’43 


From a letter that Bauer wrote early in 1919 to Karl Renner, then in 
Paris, it is clear that at the same time as he was convincing the Austrian 
proletariat to ‘restrict itself? to bourgeois democracy, using the argu- 
ment of the superior force of the Entente, he had been fully and frankly 
informed by Cunningham of the Entente’s incapacity for military 
manoeuvres. Under these circumstances, Cunningham sought to 
persuade Bauer to take over the leadership of an Austrian soviet, s0 as 
not to let the movement slip from his hands, something that Bauer 
agreed with from his own conviction.“ This does not of course mean 
that a republic of councils in Austria would not have been exposed to 
the danger of military invasion; the fate of Hungary shows the contrary. 
But the supposedly unchallengable supremacy of Entente :mperial- 
ism that the Austro-Marxist leaders appealed to did not in fact exist. 


The real reasons for the Austro-Marxists’ refusal to establish a state 
power based on councils did not lie in the conjunctural balance of 
forces. Even before the end of the War, Otto Bauer had characterized 
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the soviet form of proletarian rule that had triumphed in Russia as an 
expression of Russian backwardness, and rejected it as a model for 
central Europe.45 The policy of the Austrian Social-Democrats in 
1918-19 must be set against a decisive political choice in favour of 
parliamentary democracy, which was seen as 2 sufficient political pre- 
condition for 2 socialist transformation postponed till later, in the 
context of well-ordered social relations. 


In several writings between 1919 and 1920 Otto Bauer went on to 
delineate an alternative road of socialist transformation to the method 
of revolutionary Bolshevism. He proceeded from the premise that the 
political revolution was completed with the victory of democracy— 
the only step still outstanding was seen by the Social-Democrats as the 
union with Germany desired by all Austrian parties.46 The subsequent 
period would be one of long-run social transformation, conducted in 
conditions of peace and order. In a pamphlet that was published in a 
large edition, under the title The Road to Socialism, Bauer wrote: “We 
must construct socialist society gradually, by planned organizing 
activity, proceeding step by step toward a clearly conceived goal. Each 
one of the successive measures which are to lead us to socialist society 
needs to be carefully considered. It must not only achieve a more 
equitable distribution of goods, but also improve production; it should 
not destroy the capitalist system of production without establishing at 
the same time a socialist organization which can produce goods at least 
as effectively.’47 


In several other passages too, Bauer repeated his central idea that, in 
contrast to backward Russia, the complexity of economic and social 
structures in the modern industrial states meant that only a socialist 
development carried through without a violent shock to capitalist 
society could succeed in avoiding the starvation that would lead to the 
defeat of the revolution: “The expropriation of the expropnators must 
be conducted in an orderly and regulated fashion, in such a way that 
the apparatus of social production is not destroyed and the conduct of 
industry and agriculture not impeded’.48 Bauer also hoped that a slow 
and gradual socialization would induce a weakening in the resistance 
of the capitalists, petty bourgeoisie and peasants. In an article pole- 
mically directed against the Bolsheviks, Bauer referred to the advice of 
Karl Kautsky to repress the bourgeoisie by legal measures, in such a 
way that they would eventually come themselves to demand that the 
state should buy up their firms.49 Bauer took as a premise, of course, 
the conquest of power by the proletariat through parliament. He did 
not deny that even democracy is an instrument of class rule, but 
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believed that it could fall into the hands of different classes according 
to ‘the level of development of factors of social power’. These factors 
included such things as the number of proletarians, their class con- 
sciousness and cultural level. Since the objective development of 
capitalism makes the proletariat into a majority of the population, it 
simultaneously creates the preconditions for the proletariat to take over 
the democratic state. If the workers’ party only constitutes a minority 
of the electorate, then this is precisely an expression of the objective 
immaturity of society for a socialist reconstruction.» The proletariat 
should only seize power, then, if the bourgeoisie itself threatens to 
abolish democracy. 


It is a striking fact that Otto Bauer does not ascribe the workers’ 
councils any significance whatsoever in this process. With the exception 
of Max Adler, whose attempt to reconcile parliamentarism with the 
council system we shall discuss later on, none of the Austro-Marxist 
leaders conceded the councils a relevant place in the transition to 
socialism, at the theoretical level. This did not prevent the Social- 
Democrat Party, as we shall also see, from recognizing the councils 
verbally, ın 1919-20, as the highest decision-making body of the 
proletariat. In actual fact, however, they sought in this way simply to 
repulse the Communists’ attempts to press forward, and to confine the 
councils to a principally economic field of action. 


Coalition Government and Workers Army 


The concrete policy of the Social-Democrats in the years of revolution 
was designed to establish a bourgeois-parliamentary state, in a situation 
where the bourgeoisie, in view of the “Bolshevik menace’, was ready to 
make significant concessions. Until autumn 1920 there was a coalition 
government of the Social-Democrat and Christian Social parties, with 
the former holding the key positions of power. Otto Bauer later wrote 
that a purely bourgeois government would have been arrested by its 
own soldiers within eight days. Only the Social-Democrats could fulfil 
what was then ‘the most important function of government’, i.e. to 
keep the masses away from ‘revolutionary adventures’.51 No wonder 
that the bourgeoisie were prepared to buy this kind of ‘working-class 
predominance’ (as Bauer called it). 


It was also an implicit premise of the coalition that there was a certain 
geographic division between the parties’ spheres of influence: the 
Social Christian claimed predominance in the country districts, the 
Social-Democrats in the cities. The restraint that the Social-Democrats 
practised in the rural districts meant that the party was itself helping to 
shore up the same reactionary forces in the agricultural sector whom it 
then introduced as an argument against the possibility of a proletarian 
revolution. The 500,000 agricultural labourers, for example, who were 
extremely radicalized (and numerically the second largest proletarian 
group!), were not integrated into the system of social insurance, nor 
later into the provisions of the legislation on factory councils, while 
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the Party opposed strikes and other forms of action with the argument 
that these would endanger the provisioning of the urban proletariat. 
No wonder, then, that social relations in the countryside remained to 
a large extent unchanged.*2 


While Karl Renner, the Chancellor, and Otto Bauer, foreign secretary, 
were wrestling with the Entente over the Sudeten districts, union with 
Germany and finally over the peace treaty, Julius Deutsch, as minister 
of war, took disciplinary action against the soldiers’ councils in the 
Volkswehr, the embryo of the new armed forces. His first step, designed 
to extricate the Volkswehr from the influence of the revolutionary 
forces (Communist Party, Red Guards), was to obtain a decision by 
the soldiers’ councils to treat the Volkswehr as the ‘armed power of 
the working class’. As such, it had to submit to the decisions the of 
national workers’ council, and since the workers’ council rejected the 
establishment of a soviet dictatorship, this decision became the basis 
for the armed deployment of che Volkswehr against Communist 
demonstrators demanding this dictatorship in Apnl and June 1919.3 


This procedure was none the less radically different from that of Gustav 
Noske and his crew in Germany. Noske’s Freikorps was formed as an 
explicitly anti-socialist force, out of elements from the officer corps of 
the old imperial army. The backbone of the Volkswehr, on the other 
hand, was provided by the Social-Democratic soldiers’ representatives 
in the Habsburg army. In Vienna, Lower Austria and Upper Austria, 
the Volkswehr was led by the executive committee of the soldiers’ 
council, which was elected by the soldiers and supervised by a confidant 
of Deutsch’s. Its social composition was proletarian through and 
through, and the soldiers were socialist or communist in their politics.™4 
In the rural provinces, the Volkswehr was weaker, and in places it was 
directly controlled by the state organs. Apart from the embryonic 
forces of the Volkswehr, the Austrian state had no directly deployable 
means of violence at its disposal—the use of soldiers depended on the 
powers of political persuasion of the Social-Democratic soldier- 
politicians. Under the influence of the Kapp putsch in German in 1920, 
the Social-Democrats also put through parliament a relatively pro- 
gressive military legislation, which established the right to trade-union 
organization and bodies of soldiers’ representatives in the new armed 
forces.35 The great majority of bourgeois parties also voted for this 
law, the bourgeoisie preferring the perspective of a democratic and 
republican army to the danger of proletarian ‘over-reaction’ to the 
reactionary use of force. Yet the following years saw a depoliticiza- 
tion set in, followed by a reverse politicization—the purging from the 
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army of its Social-Democratic founders, and the occupation of all key 
positions by conservative elements, was one of the main tasks of the 
various bourgeois ministers of war. In 1934, the Bundesheer was ready 
to shoot without flinching on the fighters of the Schutzbund (the 
working-class ‘republican defence league’). 


In 1919 the bourgeoisie’s fear of a proletarian revolution made it 
possible for the Social-Democrats to. carry through reforms that 
appeared to large sections of the working class as the genuine beginning 
of a democratic road to socialism: wide-ranging social legislation 
provided for state unemployment assistance, the eight-hour day and 
statutory holidays. The owners of large factories were compelled to 
raise the number of their employees by 20 per cent, and to take on one 
war invalid for every twenty they employed. The trade unions won a 
rise in wages, and avoided the effects of inflation by tying wages to 
the cost of living. 


Under the pressure of the soviet republic in Hungary the Austrian 
parliament passed a law in March 1919 allowing the socialization of 
private undertakings for reasons of public welfare. As chairman of the 
subsequently established socialization commission, Otto Bauer drafted 
detailed plans for the slow socialization of industry that he favoured, 
as well as for the organization of those undertakings taken into com- 
mon ownership, the distribution of profits, etc. Many of these ideas 
also became law. 


Parliament and Workers Councils 


Here again, there was initial agreement between the Social-Democrats 
and the bourgeois parties. Otto Bauer intended to pursue socialization 
only to the extent that was necessary for the reconstruction of the 
war-damaged economy. He rejected, therefore, all measures that 
threatened to lead to a sharpening of social tensions and an increase in 
economic disorder.57 The Christian Socialists and ‘Great German’ 
party were also in agreement with this perspective. Even Ignaz Seipel, 
later Austrian chancellor and representative of a radically anti-socialist 
political Catholicism, supported the socialization measure.s8 And yet 
the first Austrian republic never saw any significant socialization. When 
the international situation changed with the defeat of the Hungarian 
Soviet republic, the bourgeois coalition parties began to stiffen their 
resistance to any concrete expression of the socialization proposals. In 
March 1920, the socialization commission halted its work.59 The dis- 
cussion on socialization had fulfilled its function, that of moderating 
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the demands of the workers without altering the country’s capitalist 
economic structure. 


A decisive factor in the outcome of the revolution was the development 
of the council movement. The councils came into being in autumn 1918 
and very soon became one of the most important organs of power in 
the country. Through to the spring of 1919, they were occupied with, 
among other things, problems of food supply, local administration and 
other social questions. From March 1919, however, they also took on 
a major political role, becoming one of the most important fields for 
the ‘defence against communism’, as Otto Bauer described it in 1923.00 
This ‘defence’ came under the leadership of Friedrich Adler, who could 
use the great prestige he enjoyed in the revolutionary working class. 
Adler’s policy consisted in fully recognizing the authority of the 
workers’ council as a working-class parliament in which all tendencies 
were represented, while at the same time pressing it to a ‘self-restriction’ 
to the role of a pressure group on the Soctal-Democratic ministers, 
using the familiar arguments for the objective impossibility of a 
Soviet-type dictatorship. 


At the theoretical level it was Max Adler in particular, in 1919 also one 
of the most important spokesmen of the Social Democrat leadership 
within the workers’ councils, who sought to establish a kind of ‘syn- 
thesis’ of the parliamentary and the council systems. The political goal 
of this enterprise, as he expressed it in his pamphlet on Democracy and 
the Counsil System in summer 1919, was to take issue with the ‘damaging 
slogan’ of the republic of councils.61 All the same, Adler’s pamphlet 
still ended with the slogan ‘all power to the workers’ councils’, and 
represented the most far-reaching adaptation possible of Social- 
Democratic policy to the revolutionary consciousness of the working 
class.@2 The arguments presented were the basis of important inter- 
ventions by their author at national conferences of councils, and deserve 
to be reproduced in some detail. 


Adler began with a detailed critique of bourgeois democracy (in con- 
trast to Bauer, he did describe the state set up in autumn 1918 as a 
bourgeois republic), and showed how mere political equality could not 
do away with class conflicts, as long as capitalist relations of production 
were maintained. A genuine popular sovereignty would only be 
possible after the bourgeoisie’s power was overthrown, and a social 
democracy established. Nor did Adler flinch at describing the bourgeois- 
democratic state as a class state, or parliamentarism as a historically 
developed form of bourgeois rule: ‘What goes on in the forms of 
popular self-determination through parliament is still only a part of 
the class struggle: it is always the deployment of power, the force 
exercized by one class against the other, that compels legislation on the 
resisting class. As long as the possessing classes have a majority in 
parliament, they will use it to exercize a dictatorship, however much 
this may be concealed by the semblance of parliamentarism.’& 
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The ‘revolutionary Social-Democrats’ therefore stood completely for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the break-up of the bourgeois 
state. Their difference with the Bolsheviks and their supporters was 
simply a tactical one, attributed to the fact that these “revolutionary 
Social-Democrats’ rejected the Bolsheviks’ putschism. Max Adler 
accordingly declared himself fully ready to recognize Lenin’s State and 
Revolution as an important reconstruction of the Marxist theory of the 
state. He simply held that in Lenin’s theses and conclusions there was 
‘nothing anywhere to be seen that is not also part of the basic ideas of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy’.“4 The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
however, should not be understood as the rule of a minority. A pro- 
tracted work of socialist education is first necessary, in order to prepare 
the entire working class, as well as the majority of peasants, intellectuals 
and middle strata, for socialism, so that this dictatorship will embrace 
‘the economically decisive strata of the whole people’. This 1s where 
the workers’ councils have their importance. 


Adler saw the workers’ councils in Germany and Austria as a healthy 
reaction of the working class, developed under the influence of the 
Russian experience, against the conservatism and bureaucratism of the 
party and trade unions. He stressed, however, that these were a ‘form of 
revolutionary transition’: ‘The workers’ councils must not be seen as 
anything else, or used for any other purpose; they are simply new 
forms of struggle in the socialist class struggle, and not lasting 
principles to shape a new society, as if socialism was already realized in 
them. If it should ever vanish from the consciousness of the masses, or 
even fade into the background, that the goal of the proletarian libera- 
tion struggle is to do away with class society and hence to abolish 
the proletariat itself, then the congress of councils would lose its entire 
revolutionary significance. On the contrary, it would then act rather 
to conserve the class character of society than to destroy it, i.e. it would 
stabilize the class character of the proletariat, simply making this into 
the mental and material basis for a new form of domination.’ 


If the power of the councils should harden into the state structure of 
anew society, then there would be the danger of the council system 
being denatured into a new order of exploitation based on the articu- 
lation of the population by status or trade. This danger could only be 
counteracted by taking as the basis of the workers’ councils a principle 
that went beyond professional interests: only those people could be 
represented in the workers’ council who took up the standpoint of the 
proletarian class struggle and of socialism (a regulation actually con- 
tained in the statutes of the Austrian workers’ councils).67 At present, 
however, in no way had a majority of the working population, let alone 
the peasants, been won for the idea of a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
so that the slogan of a republic of councils was an adventurist illusion. 


The alternative that Max Adler proposed was the constitutional institu- 
tionalization of something intermediary between a two-chamber 
system and the dual power of the socialist workers’ councils, on the 
one hand, and the national assembly elected on the basis of universal 
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suffrage, on the other.6§ The workers’ councils should function as an 
‘organ of socialization’, and appoint the government in association 
with the national assembly. The national assembly should decide the 
remaining political and cultural tasks, but with each of their decisions 
subject to the right of veto held by the workers’ councils. In this way _/ 
Max Adler hoped to avoid a civil war. By ‘propaganda for socialism’ ` 
there would soon be a socialist majority in the national assembly, ‘and 
this will therefore itself transfer its still remaining power to the 
workers’ councils’.69 The road to socialist transformation would have 
been completed. As for the immediate tasks of the workers’ councils, 
Max Adler saw these as basically two: firstly, in all areas of local 
administration they should keep a check on the old bureaucracy and 
where necessary replace it, so as to make the proletarian interest prevaul. 
Secondly, they should conduct a work of Marxist education and 
enlightenment among the masses, so as to do justice to their claim to 
be an instrument of social transformation.” 


Max Adler was prepared to admit that his construction contained 
within it the germ of constant conflicts, but he held that in the last ¥ 
analysis councils were not 2 lasting political form of political power, 
but simply a form of revolutionary struggle: “The solution of having 
the workers’ councils alongside the national assembl¥, however, would 
have the advantage that in the present critical period, when impatience, 
lack of discipline, and to a large extent also the political immaturity of 
the masses, among whom the process of enlightenment 1s not suffi- 
ciently speedy, make it impossible simply to wait for the slower but 
certain process of winning a majority in the national assembly, it is 
possible to lead the revolution onto well-ordered and less self-destruc- 
tive paths. ...’ This was needed, “precisely because the establishment 
of a republic of councils 1s only a damaging slogan today, and yet the 
idea of councils has become so strongly anchored in the proletarian 
milieu that it must be reckoned with’.7! 


‘All Power to the Councils’? 


In these few lines we find clear expression of the internal contradiction 
in Adler’s position. He shared the dislike of the Social-Democrat 
leaders for the revolutionary perspective put forward by the Com- 
munists, of struggling for soviet power, and based himself on the tenet 
that in German Austria the ‘realization of socialism’ was impossible ‘at 
the present time’ for objective reasons.72 His constitutional proposal 
had the clear function of pacifying the revolutionary impatience of the 
masses. At the same time, however, he welcomed the council move- 
ment as the expression of a rising revolutionary mobilization of the 
masses, and hoped in this way to reactivate the political life and inner- 
party democracy of the Social-Democratic movement. He was thus the 
only Austro-Marxist theorist who granted the workers’ councils any 
major significance for the transition to socialism. Adler’s draft consti- 
tution was certainly not conceived for a regime of proletarian dictator- 
ship, but was rather designed to prevent a direct proletarian seizure of 
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power, and as a preliminary step towards a later socialist majority 
rule. The very question of workers’ councils, therefore, is scarcely 
touched on in his later political works, and it is characteristic that he 
did not think of demanding the adoption of the council idea in the 
Linz programme. Only in the early 19308, when Max Adler stood close 
to the German SAP, which had split from the SPD, did he say that 
parliamentarism had to be replaced with the soviet form of state and 
the slogan ‘all power to the councils’ made the centre of revolutionary 
policy.74 His constitutional proposal of 1919, on the other hand, did 
not signify any break with the anti-revolutionary policy of the party 
leadership. Given that his proposal saw the ‘realm of politics’ as falling 
into the competence of the national assembly, it can be assumed that 
the armed forces, in his model, would be left by law in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. The second chamber of workers’ councils, accordingly, 
with its socialization measures, would very soon come into conflict 
with the bourgeois national assembly; or else it would have to ‘moder- 
ate’ itself as far as was needed to avoid such a collision, by leaving the 
economic supremacy of the bourgeoisie unaffected (just as the actual 
socialization commission did). In either case, the two-chamber system 
divided between proletariat and bourgeoisie could have only one 
function, that of reconciling the working class with the preservation 
of bourgeois parliamentarism. And yet Adler’s conception shows the 
lengths to which left-reformist politics can go in accepting general 
revolutionary premises (and Lenin’s State and Revolution is certainly no 
small thingl), for the sake of maintaining practical control over the 
masses. 


Thus although the Social-Democrat leadership was forced on so many 
questions to concede to the radical desires of the rank and file in the 
councils, yet 1t proved completely successful in attaining its decisive 
goal, i.e. the entrapment of the supporters of council power in the 
discipline of an organ that it controlled, leading ultimately to their 
political isolation. As a counterweight to the workers’ councils, the 
national assembly passed in May 1919 a law on factory councils, which 
while granting significant rights to the workers’ representatives, at the 
same time made them jointly responsible for a firm’s profitability.75 
With- the ebb of the revolutionary tide, the workers’ councils were 
finally deprived bit by bit of their remaining functions, and in 1923 
they were made part of the Social-Democrat defence organization, the 
Schutzbund.76 


In June 1920 the coalition broke up, and following the October 
elections the Social Christians became the largest parliamentary group. 
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The Social-Democrats lost ten seats, and the working class now 
found 1tself facing a purely bourgeois government. Otto Bauer, in The 
Austrian Revolution, characterized the state in the revolutionary period 
as a class-neutral ‘people’s republic’: ‘In this phase the republic was 


not a class state, but the product of a compromise between the classes, _ 


the result of an equilibrium of social forces’.77 From autumn 1920 on, 
and particularly from 1922, the ‘bourgeois restoration’ had set ın. 
Immediately after the publication of his book, Bauer saw himself having 
to defend this interpretation against the charge that he had revised the 
Marxist theory of the state. In this connection, he rejected the idea 
that for Marx and Engels every state was the instrument of a dominant 
class, as belonging to the realm of ‘vulgar Marxism’ (explicitly including 
in this category Lenin’s State and Revolution), and referred to Marx’s 
interpretations of absolute monarchy and Bonapartism.78 But for Marx 
and Engels, neither absolutism nor Bonapartism had ever been ‘class- 
neutral’, and the argument of Hans Kelsen that a parliamentary 
republic based on the capitalist mode of production must be described 
as bourgeois even when the workers’ parties enjoy a strong position 
of power, was not easy to counter.79 For all this, however, it is still 
absolutely clear in Bauer’s presentation that, at the end of a phase of 
revolutionary opportunities unique in the history of the Austrian 
proletariat, a new stabilization of bourgeois rule hadeoccurred, with a 
decline in the power of the working class. There can be no doubt that 
in 1919 the Austro-Maruist leadership had been in a position to exert a 
decisive influence on the development of the European class struggle. 
Certainly many of the difficulties that the Social-Democrats adduced 
apainst the establishment of council power were genuine. But on the 
other hand, there was the possibility of linking up with the Hungarian 
revolution, of strengthening the international position of Soviet 
Russia, of spreading the revolution to Germany and fertilizing the 
workers’ struggles in Italy. The idea that all the counter-revolutionary 
forces, both at home and abroad, were immune to a revolutionary 
offensive, was extremely schematic and certainly unjustified. For as 
early as the January strikes of 1919, the arbitrarily constructed model 
of a revolution remaining in complete national isolation was put 
forward as a deliberate rejection of any revolutionary possibility. 
Roman Rosdolsky therefore draws the following conclusion: “The fact 
is that the only revolution allowed in Austria was one “officially 
conceded”, i.e. permitted by the outside capitalist powers’. And not 
only in Austrial For Bauer always saw this ‘complete dependence on 
the outside world’, whenever the working class in any country stood 
before the alternative of daring a revolutionary push forward or 
accommodating itself to the status quo. In 1919, indeed, he had seen 
it as quite impossible that Russia would be able to conclude peace 
against the will of the Kntente (on which it was of course ‘completely’ 
dependent!).81 The catastrophe from which the Soctal-Democrats 
prided themselves on having preserved the working class, with their 
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clever tactics, was to erupt a decade later in a still more threatening 
form. 


We must first investigate, however, how the Austrian Social-Democrats 
further developed their conception of the democratic and orderly 
transition to socialism. 


The Linz Programme 


The ending of the unaccustomed situation of a coalition government 
with the major bourgeois party, in 1920, was greeted with great relief 
by the majority of Social-Democrats. Karl Renner seems to have been 
the only exception, but even he did not formulate his views publicly.% 
Otto Bauer stated at the 1920 Party congress that ‘the government of 
the bourgeois state, as long as it remains a bourgeois state, falls 
naturally to the bourgeois classes’.83 The Party now oriented itself, as it 
had before the war, to building up its organization and awaiting the 
strengthening of its position in subsequent elections. The electoral 
results of October 1923 gave greatest cause for optimism, with the 
Social-Democrats winning an extra six seats. If it could only increase 
* its vote by a further 300,000 in the elections of 1927, so the Party line 
went, then ıt could be certain of taking over power. In a pamphlet of 
Otto Bauer’s from this period, The Straggle for Power, we read: “The 
figures prove it: in a few years, the ballot can give us a majority, and 
with it we shall conquer power in the republic, rule over the republic.’ %4 


An important role in this tactic was played by the hopes placed on ‘red 
Vienne’, administered by the Social-Democrats alone. The city boasted 
an unparalleled social programme, involving a system of local taxation, / 


extensive housing construction, an advanced system of health care and v 


welfare, as well as non-selective schools, and all this was expected to 
demonstrate the superiority of soctalist administration. The Austro- 
Marxists, who had rejected a socialist transformation in the little state 
of Austria for supposed lack of objective preconditions, now attempted 
to construct a socialist island in the still smaller context of Vienna 
alone.#5 In 1923 Julius Braunthal wrote in the newspaper Der Kampf: 
‘In the course of the next four years, the people will see from the 
Viennese example the powerful creative force that democracy and 
socialism contain. This shining beacon, set against the madness of the 
reactionary capitalist government’s retrenchment, with its consequences 
of gloomy decline and cultural decay, will bring, 1f combined with the 
organizational work needed for a transfer of power, the quarter of a 
million votes in the next election that the Social-Democrats still need 
for an absolute majority in the state. Let us carefully prepare for the 
transfer of power, and power will surely be ours in 1927’. 
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In actual fact, however, the Social-Democrats were already on the 
defensive. Under the Social Christian war minister Vaugoin, a 
process of ‘repoliticization’ of the armed forces was in progress, 
amounting to a far-reaching purge of social-democratic officers and 


men. The nosing unemployment, which grew from 41,000 in 1922 to „ + 


110,000 the following year, and to 149,000 in 1925, corroded the com- 
bativity of the working class and brought a gradual fall in the member- 
ship of the free trade unions.86 From 1920 on, there was a rise in the 
strength and activities of the fascist Heimwehr, which organized 
sections of the peasant youth, the petty bourgeoisie and elements 
nostalgic for the monarchy, and had links with the Italian and German 
fascists. The Social-Democrats consequently began in 1923 to build up 
their ‘republican defence league’ (Schutzbund) as an armed security 
organization of the working class. There were increasingly frequent 
clashes between these rival military formations, as well as terrorist 
attacks by extreme rightist groups. More than half-a-dozen Social- 
Democrats were killed in these actions, and a dozen seriously injured.87 
The class-biased judicial system, however, prosecuted in the main the 
members of the Schutzbund, and imposed ridiculously mild penalties 
on the killers of the nght.88 The basic response of the Party leadership 
was to point out in its propaganda and educational work that the 
working class was ready, in the case of an attack on democracy by the 
bourgeoisie, to defend democracy by all means including forcible ones. 
As early as his 1920 pamphlet on Bolshevism or Social-Democracy, Otto 
Bauer had referred to the need for a proletarian dictatorship, and 
possibly even a red terror, if the capitalist class should prevent a Social- 
Democratic parliamentary majority from governing, or threatened to 
move against democracy before an anticipated Soctal-Democratic 
electoral victory.29 True, any such dictatorship had to be seen as a 
transitional form towards democracy, but it would none the less act 
violently against the class enemy. These ideas found a widespread 
reception throughout the Austrian Social-Democrat Party. They were 
the very foundation of all that appeared ‘left’ and ‘radical’ in the 
politics of Austro-Marxism. At the Party congress of 1921 it was 
already stated that in an emergency, all means were to be used, includ- 
ing insurrection and dictatorship.% The programme adopted at the 
Linz congress of 1926 developed these arguments systematically. 


Otto Bauer wrote of the Linz programme: “This is Austro-Marxism, if 
people want to call it that’.9! In actual fact, the Austro-Marust leader- 
ship had attempted here to draw up a programme that leaned heavily 
on the classic Marxist programmes of the Second International, but 1n 
a oew and different era. The programme analysed the contradictions 
arising out of capitalism, and stressed the principle of class struggle. 
The task of the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party (SDAPO) was 
formulated as follows: “To unite and organize... the entire working 
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class, to prepare and maintain its mental and physical militancy, to 
educate it to wage its struggles on a common basis, and to subordinate 
all special interests of particular trades and professions to the overall 
interest of the working class as a whole, in this way raising to a mari- 
mum the militancy of the working class and endowing it with the 
understanding of the irreconcilable opposition between its interests of 
life and development and the capitalist social order.’% 


Here, cooperation with the class enemy was indicated only as a brief and 
transient phase in a period of equilibrium. After the struggle to achieve _ 
the democratic republic, the working class must overthrow the class 
rule of the bourgeoisie within this republic through ‘the verdict of 
universal suffrage’, and thus conquer state power. If the bourgeoisie 
should resort to violence against the democratic order, then it is 
threatened with ‘civil war’ and ‘dictatorship’.% It is also of interest that 
while, under the heading of immediate demands, the programme calls 
for ‘ensuring the republican character of the armed forces’, it avoids 
the demand fora general arming of the people. The ‘transition from the 
capitalist to the socialist social order’ was also described in detail on 
the basis of the discussions of 1919-20. The new slant here was that from 
the international character of socialist society the conclusion was drawn 
that even after a conquest of power, the pace of socialization will still 
be dependent on international development.95 This passage could be 
used even after an electoral victory to justify the postponement of 
relevant nationalization measures by referring to the still capitalist 
foreign environment. 


The bourgeois press and bourgeois opinion were highly alarmed by 
the Social Democrats’ use of the rhetoric of class struggle; talk of 
proletarian dictatorship frightened the bourgeoisie. In this connection, 
Otto Bauer had already explained in The Asstrian Revolution how the 
specific purpose of this capacity for armed defence on the part of the 
proletariat was precisely to ensure that things should not come to such 
an extreme pass: “The working class ... must remain armed, in order 
to defend itself from a violent attack. But if the working class is sufh- 
ciently armed, then the bourgeoisie will be unlikely to risk a violent 
attack of this kind’. 


Here we can well see the division between verbal radicalism, expressed 
time and again in categories of the final struggle, and the readiness for 
concession in concrete practice, a division that was typical of Austro- 
Marxist politics. A good example of this was the Party’s attitude 
towards the ‘Geneva reorganization’. In October 1922, the Seipel 
government concluded a loan agreement with the League of Nations, 
which amounted to handing over the country to the Western powers 
and imposing a heavy burden on the working class.97 In this way, the 
Austrian bourgeoisie hoped to make up for its own weakness by the 
pressure of foreign imperialism, and sought the aid of the League of 
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Nations in revoking reforms and repulsing the Social-Democrats. At 
the 1922 Party congress, Otto Bauer spoke of a ‘council of war’: 
against the League of Nations loan, it was necessary to ‘unleash a 
struggle animated by the highest idealism, a genuine struggle for 
freedom’.98 AT 
In Ihe Axstrian Revolution Bauer depicted the broad mass campaign 
waged by the Social-Democrats for a popular vote against the reorgani- 
zation.99 But when a two-thirds majority was needed in parliament for 
the agreement, which had the character of a constitutional law, the 

refrained from rejecting the protocols and abstained. Bauer 
described this day as the moment of decisive transformation in the 
relation of class forces in Austria, and the bourgeoisie’s seizure of 
power in the republic! By their ambiguous attitude, the Social- 
Democrats made themselves partly responsible for the reorganization 
programme, but without the ‘advantage’ of having taken any part in 
working it out, as would have been the case in a situation of open 
collaboration. Shortly after, a strike of public officials against the 
measures of retrenchment that followed in the wake of the Geneva 
reorganization overthrew the Seipel government, so that by their 
toleration of the agreement, the Social-Democrats had lost the oppor- 
tunity to win allies within the state apparatus. ° 


The Road to Defeat 


Yet the truly decisive turning-point in the developing relation of forces 
in the first Austrian republic came with the events of 15 July 1927. On 
14 July a court acquitted three members of the fascist veterans’ 
association, who had shot and killed an invalid and a child the previous 
January, at a Social-Democratic meeting in the Burgenland village of 
Schattendorf, following a violent campaign in the bourgeois press,101 
The Schattendorf killings had already greatly incensed the working 
class, leading to a fifteen-minute general strike, and the provocative 
acquittal brought the accumulated embitterment and disillusion of the ) 
last few years to a head. The following day a spontaneous general 
strike broke out in Vienna, and tens of thousands of workers marched 
without party orders into the city centre, setting fire to the Palace of 
Justice as 2 symbol of class oppression. While the Schutzbund, headed 
by Julius Deutsch, and the Vienna mayor Seitz, sought to quieten the 
masses, the heavily armed police, at the express command of chancellor 
Seipel, attacked the demonstration. There were 86 deaths and 1,100 
injuries. Extensive clashes between workers and police continued until 
late in the night. 


The Party leadership witnessed the events from the Parliament 
building, in despair and helplessness. When they were confronted 
after the massacre with the demand to arm the working class and strike 
back, they rejected this for fear of making themselves responsible for 
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a civil war. Instead, they proposed to Chancellor Seipel a ‘government 
of reconciliation’ supported by all the major parties, and the attenuation 
of political conflicts. Seipel, who was seeking an alliance between the 
fascist Heimwehr and the Christian Social Party, refused.10@ Neither a 
three-day general strike nor a lightning transport strike were able to 
bring about a parliamentary inquiry into the police excesses. The 
working class emerged defeated from this first collision with the 
bourgeois state apparatus, while the bourgeoisie now knew that it 
could go a long way without having to fear the full power of the 
Social-Democrats being brought against it. 


The following years brought a further sharpening of the domestic 
political situation. The bourgeoisie grew visibly more radical, the 
Heimwehr became ever more powerful, and attacks on the workers’ 
movement increased. The high rate of unemployment associated with 
the economic crisis played its own part in increasing the demoralization 
of the proletariat. By 1933 the membership of the free trade unions had 
halved from the level reached in the early 19208.103 This dramatic shift 
in the balance of forces, however, was concealed by the electoral 
successes of the Social-Democrats 1n the municipal elections of 1928 
and the general election of 1930. The number of Party members also 
increased, from 595,417 in 1926 to 669,586 in 1927, and 712,834 in 
1928.104 Yet Otto Bauer had to admit at the 1929 congress that ‘in the 
same degree as our mental power has grown among the people of 
German Austria, so has the balance of physical force shifted in favour 
of our opponents’.105 


One reason for the ever greater discouragement of the working class 
that should not be underestimated lies in the way that the Social- 
Democrats reacted to the phenomena of economic crisis. The Party’s 
economic demands always had the character of advice to the govern- 
ment as to how best to increase the competitiveness of the Austrian 
economy. In this connection, the framework provided by the given 
social relations was always seen as unalterable, and in no way were any 
demands of an anti-capitalist kind raised, such as could have made 
possible a counter-offensive by the working class on the basis of an 
alternative economic programme to the plans of the bourgeoisie. 
Naturally, there was hefty criticism of the low wage policy of the 
Austrian industrialists, and demands for a shift of emphasis onto more 
specialized and higher quality work, so as to maintain export markets. 
But time and again the Social-Democrat leaders made themselves 
advocates of the ‘objective barriers’ to increased wages that flowed 
from the poor competitive position of the industrialists.1% At the 1931 
Party congress, Otto Bauer used the same argument to oppose the idea 
that in Austria the struggle against unemployment should be waged as 
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a struggle for a general reduction in working bours. Instead he 
proposed a ‘reduction in the use of foreign migrant workers’ and the 
promotion of international agreements for shorter working hours by 
the government.107 In 1931 the Social-Democrat parliamentary group 
even voted, despite extremely vigorous protests from the rank and file, 
for a government ‘budget reorganization law’ demanded by inter- 
national financial circles, involving a drastic cut in wages for govern- 
ment employees and setting a general policy of state ‘economy’.108 Even 
in 1933, Bauer still supported the government’s hard currency policy 
and made the creation of public works to reduce unemployment 
dependent on a reduction in foreign debts.1% The denunciation of the 
economic crisis as an expression of the bankruptcy of capitalism, in 
this context, could only remain abstract and ineffective. 


The rising reactionary tide that was now already threatening was once 
again met by the Party with calls to strengthen the organization and 
defence capacity of the proletariat. The working class should be armed 
for the D day’ of a deadly blow against the parliamentary republic. 
The central weakness in this conception was that it left the concrete 
class struggle unaffected, even though this was bringing a steady 
deterioration in the balance of forces for the proletariat. To the daily 
round of minor defeats, the Party leadership could anly counterpose 
the hypothetical decisive battle of tomorrow. The reactionary offensive 
was a process that the Social-Democrats failed to meet with any 
mobilization of the working class around concrete demands. The Linz 
programme had committed the party to defensive force, which in Otto 
Bauer’s interpretation meant restriction to the threat of the final battle, 
a civil war, though this was something ever more removed from the 
minds of the masses.1!0 Norbert Leser accurately described this policy 
as ‘bluff’. The threat to use the Schutzbund and set up a proletarian 
dictatorship was not really designed to prepare for the ultimate battle, 
but rather to prevent things reaching this point by the expected deter- 
rent effect.111 But the bluff proved ineffectual, in as much as the adver- 
sary did not directly set out for decisive historical battles, but rather 
undermined the Social-Democrats’ positions slowly and systematically, 
and only attacked frontally when the balance of forces had already been 
appropriately altered. 


The structure and conception of the ‘republican defence league’ were 
symptomatic of this policy. The Schutzbund certainly was the strongest 
and most influential proletarian military formation that has existed in 
any of the developed capitalist states, save in periods of civil war. There 
were times when it could count on 80,000 men. According to the con- 
ception of its leaders, Julius Deutsch and Major Hifler, who were 
supported 1n this by the Party executive, it was built up on the model 
of a traditional armed force, as a kind of private army. Military authority 
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and discipline were more important than political questions. Through 
regular Schutzbund deployments and the—conventional—mulitary 
training of sections of working-class youth, the idea grew up of a 
‘delegation’ of working-class security to a paramilitary organization.!!2 


In Wilhelm Ellenbogen’s view at the time: ‘The greatest danger arises 
from the fact that the Schutzbund is in the long run a means of pacifying 
the combative force and spirit of the mass of the proletariat committed 
to revolution, who are growing accustomed to the idea that ıt is there 
to wage a struggle on the barricades in place of the popular masses 
themselves’.113 Theodor Körners proposed to the leadership of the 
Schutzbund that in place of ‘mindless militarism’ the Schutzbund, like 
later guerrilla groups, should be closely linked with the everyday 
struggles of the proletariat, maintaining that it could only hold its own 
against regular army units in the context of a mass uprising. But this 
proposal was rejected,!14 and the Schutzbund’s isolation from the 
working masses was to prove fatal in February 1934. 


With the international rise of fascism in the early 19308, the Austrian 
counter-revolution also armed itself for a general offensive. While the 
Heimwehr became ever more powerful (in the district of Steiermark 
there was an attempted putsch in 1931), and a constitutional reform 
strengthened the position of the executive, the National Socialist 
pressure from Germany was added to the domestic fascist threat. In 
March 1933, the Dolfuss government used a trifling pretext to dissolve 
parliament. There followed a ban on the Schutzbund, the May 
demonstrations of the workers’ movement and a ban on the Com- 
munist Party. The Soctal-Democrat leadership called on the workers 
not to let themselves be provoked, and maintained an attitude of 
reserve. The executive’s worst error is generally seen as its failure to 
meet the dissolution of parliament on 15 March with a general strike 
and other extra-parliamentary actions.!!5 This much was later admitted 
by Otto Bauer himself.116 At that time, there might still have been a 
chance of stemming the tide of fascist advance. The party’s hesitation, 
on the other hand, discouraged the workers even more. When criticism 
of the leadership’s compromising stance began to be widely heard in 
its own ranks, the Party congress of September 1933 laid down four 
signal for ‘D day’, on which all the working class’s means of struggle 
should be deployed: dissolution of the Party, dissolution of the trade 
unions or their subjection to 2 government commissioner, occupation 
of the Vienna town hall, or the decree of a fascist constitution.!!7 This 
amounted to a complete surrender of political initiative. The only new 
political step undertaken was the attempt to come to terms with 
Dolfuss on a new, and only moderately authoritarian, constitution.!!8 
But the right no longer needed compromises of this kind. 
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The February struggles of 1934, in which the Austrian workers’ 
movement stood against the forward march of fascism arms in hand, 
were, as Hautmann and Kropf write, ‘both a heroic battle and a 
debacle’.119 They bore witness to the still existing revolutionary deter- 


mination, despite all disillusionment and defeat, of significant sections... ; 


of the proletariat, and showed up the complete abdication of the Party | 
leadership. The resistance began against the express orders of Otto 
Bauer in Linz, after a large number of Schutzbund leaders had already 
been imprisoned. The armed workers were left without central leader- 
ship, and only a small section of the Schutzbund that had been mobi- 
lized were actually able to fight, as in several provinces the leadership 
sabotaged the action and a large part of the hidden weapons could not 
be found. Even at the last minute, the fighters were instructed not to 
undertake any offensive actions, but simply to confine themselves to 
defence. In this way the government obtained sufficient time to collect 
its forces and wipe out the isolated groups one by one. This order 
shows better than anything else how the Party leadership had not con- 
ceived of any real military conflict, and had understood the arming of 
the Schutzbund simply as a pressure on the government, so as to 
facilitate negotiations. The Social-Democrat negotiators, however, 
were still imprisoned. The battles continued until 15 February. Some 
1200 workers were killed, and 5000 wounded. In tht following wave 
of arrests, almost 20,000 working-class activists were taken prisoner. 
The Social-Democrat Party was banned and its most important leaders 
emigrated abroad. Although a strong and relatively active illegal 
movement continued through to the time of Nazi invasion, the Social- 
Democrats could no longer intervene in the political destiny of their 
country. The February struggles marked the political shipwreck of 
Austro-Marxism. 


Fatalism and Abstentionism 


The basis of Austro-Marxist politics was the idea that had taken root in 
the era of the Second International, prior to the World War, of an 
unbroken and ‘natural’ growth of the power of the working class, which 
could be affected neither by the policy of the workers’ parties nor by 
that of the bourgeoisie. This development was expected to produce an 
almost automatic abolition of the capitalist system. This idea was 
pertinently expressed by the long-term Party president and Vienna 
mayor Karl Seitz: “What we owe to the theory of Marxism is above all 
our ability to avoid both extremes. In as much as we have recognized 
the necessity of capitalist development, we abandon the useless attempt 
to stop this, but we remain in opposition to it and do not set out to 
become its agents.’120 


Just as this idea failed to prepare the International for the intensifica- 
tion of class struggles consequent on the rise of imperialism, and 
especially for the War, so it similarly failed to prepare the Austrian 
Social-Democrats for the developments in their country after 1918. In 
their gradualist conception, violent political conflicts, such as those of 
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nationality, or spontaneous movements of the working class, such as 
the council movement, appeared primarily as disturbing factors in the 
slow but supposedly ineluctable process of strengthening the Social- 
Democrat mass organizations and increasing the Party’s electoral vote. 
Alongside the verbal radicalism of their revolutionary language, 
therefore, we find a readiness for practical collaboration with the class 
adversary, a collaboration realized in clearing out of the way those 
phenomena that threatened the ‘social metabolism’—witness their 
pacification of the revolutionary actions of the proletariat in 1918-20, 
or their toleration of a reorganization that protected the capitalist 
economy from collapse (the 1923 Geneva loan). In its practice, Austro- 
Marxism therefore ended up just as much in a policy of preserving the 
state and rescuing capitalism, i.e. a policy of ‘betrayal’ (in the Leninist 
sense) of proletarian interests, as did its right social-democratic 
colleagues. The at/eatiswe of Austro-Marxism, which Otto Bauer him- 
self described as typical of the policy of the international ‘Marxist 
centre’, and which time and again delegated ‘to history’ the solution of 
burning political questions, resulted precisely from this combination 
of verbal Marxist orthodoxy (ruling out any unrestrained participation 
in the management of capitalist affairs) with the defence of a course of 
development for bourgeois society which was as undisturbed as 
possible (and which the Social-Democrats counterposed to any policy 
of revolutionary initiative). This kind of left-reformist orientation was 
the precondition for channeling the revolutionary aspirations of large 
sections of the radicalized masses. The unity of the working class which 
the Austro-Marxists mystified into the greatest treasure of the prole- 
tariat, and which in Austria could in fact be to a large extent maintained, 
prevented a revolutionary vanguard from forming and kept the most 
resolute portions of the class constantly tied to the conservative and 
backward-pulling forces, for instance in the bureaucratized apparatuses 
of the Party and trade unions. This conception of unity had the effect 
of making the most backward forces the determinant of working-class 
policy (aside from such spontaneous acts of desperation as 15 July 
1927 and the February 1934 battles), even if at times certain conces- 
sions, which were not insignificant, had to be made to the revolutionary 
wing (as in 1919-20), in order not to lose control. 


The unity of Austrian Social-Democracy and its high level of organiza- 
tion gave the Austrian workers’ movement an objective strength, in 
comparison to the German, which was only partly counterbalanced by 
the small size and international dependence of their country; for the 
other side of the weak position of German Austria vis-a-vis the Allies, 
as already discussed above, was the possibility of an international 
extension of the proletarian revolution. Even bearing in mind the 
objective limitations of the proletariat vis-à-vis the conservative 
rural hinterland, one should be wary of fatalistic conclusions. 
It can in no way be taken for granted that all non-Social-Democratic 
forces would have taken part in a white secession movement, and the 
different counter-revolutionary groups also lacked any coordinating 
centre. A revolutionary soviet power would have been able to exploit 
the localism of the reactionary forces, and the social and political 
differentiations in the countryside, 1n a favourable way. If the greater 
political weight of the Austrian Social-Democrats in relation to the 


German did not lead to any very different results, the ultimate cause is 
not these peculiarities, but rather the similar policy. Under these condi- 
tions, the ‘unity’ of the working class in Austria was not an wocondi- 
tional strength. If the Austrian Social-Democrats were certainly 
“further left’ than the German, the same cannot be said for the Austrian~, 
workers’ movement as a whole. In Germany there was a mass revolu- 
tionary Communist party, able to oppose the class-collaborationist 
policies of the SPD. The Austrian Communist Party, on the other hand, 
was unable to win mass influence, and the working masses thus had no 
real alternative to the policies of the Social-Democrats. The role of the 
KPD more than outweighed the more left character of the SPO, when 
the working class as a whole is taken into account. The fact that there 
was no mass split in the Austrian workers’ movement, and that the 
Social-Democrats maintained a more left-wing image, can be attributed 
to the objective weakness and readiness for concessions of the 
bourgeoisie immediately after the War, and to the political tradition of 
the Social-Democrat Party that had grown up under the Habsburg 
monarchy and remained an active force (the dogma of unity, great 
tactical flexibility, etc.). y 


The Party as Reflection of the Masses 

The key to an understanding of Austro-Marxist revisionism lies in its 
picture of the proletarian revolution as completely analogous to the 
bourgeois revolution. We can refer to Otto Bauer’s defence of his thesis 
of the ‘equilibrium of class forces’ in the era of revolution.121 He 
describes at great length the development of the bourgeoisie within 
feudal society, gradually displacing the natural economy by the spread 
of handicrafts, trade and manufactures, with corresponding conse- 
quences for the development of the state. The old feudal state, con- 
structed on the basis of the vassal relation and knightly armies, was 
replaced by the absolute monarchy with bureaucracy and m 

troops. Given a balance of forces of this kind, so Bauer held, Marx also 
pointed to a sharing of the state power between bourgeoisie and 
landed proprietors, as in England, for example, in the wake of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. Bauer depicts the development of the 
state in the period of the rise of the proletariat in completely analogous 
terms, taking as example the French republic of 1848. The phase of 
predominance of the working class, from 25 February to the beginning 
of March, was followed by a situation of equilibrium between the class 
forces, leading to the restoration of the bourgeoisie with the bloody 
defeat of the June days. The same succession of phases is also found in 
Bauer’s presentation of the revolution of 1918-20. In the same article 
he describes it as probable that even after the setbacks of the early 
19208, a strengthening of the proletariat will once more be expressed 
in the ‘restoration of 2 system of equilibrium of class forces’—giving 
as an example that points in this direction the struggles for ‘co-deter- 
mination’ in the factories. This same idea lies at the root of all the 
programmatic texts of the 1920s, and is in fact nothing but the most 
banal social-democratic reformism dressed up in high-falutin, Marxist 
language. The Leninist tradition, on the other hand, has shown the 
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basic distinction between the bourgeois and proletarian revolution, 
with the conquest of state power being for the proletariat not the 
result of positions of economic power in the pores of the old society, 
as for the bourgeoisie, but rather the precondition for economic trans- 
formation. Rejection of this interpretation led Austro-Marxism to its 
much-discussed under-estimation of the subjective factor—often 
amounting to complete blindness. For the Austro-Marxists, it was the 
sheerest idealism to ascribe to the policy of leading groups or parties of 
the workers’ movement any decisive influence on the course of the 
class struggle. Otto Bauer always vigorously dismissed charges of this 
kind from the left, prompted by the need to explain defeats of the 
working class in central Europe, as quite un-Marxist.12 For him, the 
political consciousness of the proletariat was always the necessary 
expression of its objective class situation. In his last work, The Waga! 
Party, he sought to counterpose to Lenin’s ‘idealist’ theory of the party 
a ‘materialist? one, writing that the party transforms the energy of 
elemental popular movements into new political and social institutions, 
as the water turbine transforms the energy of running water into usable 
energy: ‘The usable energy that the water turbine is able to produce 
depends on the amount of the water it transforms and the height from 
which this falls. In the same way the achievement of the party depends 
on the energy and pressure of the popular movement to which it gives 
a conscious goal and whose results it stabilizes in permanent institu- 
tions. ... But the effectiveness of the party is nothing accidental. The 
“subjective factor” is itself a product of “objective factors”. Each 
phase of a party’s development produces patterns of organization and 
leading staffs who are adapted to the requirements of this phase of 
development.’12 


The party does not have to introduce into the proletariat any ideas that 
are foreign to it, simply to promote the awareness of its actual condition 
aod tasks: ‘The task of the socialists can only consist in participating 
consciously in the process of social transformation going on before 
their eyes, recognizing the development and conditions of the class 
struggle to which the development of capitalism itself forces the 
proletariat, and the results to which this struggle and the victory of 
the proletariat must lead, and bringing to the struggling proletariat, 
which still lacks a clear awareness of its historical tasks, full and clear 
consciousness of its condition in society, the tasks that arise from this 
condition, and the preconditions and means of its liberation.’!24 


This mechanistic interpretation of any policy that happens to prevail 
in a national workers’ movement as necessary and unavoidable not only 
distanced the Austro-Marxists from the Comintern (whose struggle 
against the reformism of the Austrian Social-Democrats was condemned 
as splittist), it distanced them to a certain degree also from the right 
social-democrats. In 1920, for example, the Austro-Marxist leadership 
took part in establishing an ‘Initiative of Socialist Workers’ Parties’ 
designed to provide an alternative to both the Comintern and the 
Second International, a movement that has gone down in history as the 
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‘Vienna International’ or the “T'wo-and-a-half International’, This 
grouping included the French Parti Socialiste, the German USPD, the 
British ILP, the Russian Mensheviks and the Swiss Social-Democratic 
Party. The major reason why these parties could not unite with the 
Second International was their difference in the assessment of Bolshe- 
vism. The right social-democrats wanted to tie the workers of the 
entire world to parliamentary methods of struggle, while the left 
social-democratic forces wanted to allow the Bolshevik tactics as a 
method of struggle appropriate to the particular Russian conditions.125 
The ‘Vienna International’ stressed its solidarity with Soviet Russia, 
and Friedrich Adler declared at its founding conference that the 
differences of opinion within the international workers’ movement 
were to be attributed to the ‘confusing diversity of the objective condi- 
tions of class struggle’.126 Adler accordingly drafted the conference’s 
message to the workers of the world in the following terms: ‘You 
must bear in mind all possibilities, you must not tie yourselves in 
sectarian fashion to one slogan or the other. The question of democracy 
or dictatorship is a question that is determined by the historical 
moment: not just by the will of the proletariat, but rather by the entire 
sum of relations that are 1mposed on the proletariat by the inherent 
force of development itself,’127 


Reconciliation between Communism and Social Democtacy 


This logically led to a position opposed to the anti-Bolshevik crusade 
desired by the right social-democrats, and the hope for a re-establish- 
ment of ‘proletarian unity’ through a kind of reciprocal general 
absolution. The Bolsheviks should recognize that in the West parlia- 
mentary methods of struggle were most appropriate to achieve their 
goal, while the Social-Democrats should accept Bolshevism as a 
specifically Russian form of proletarian consciousness (and hence also 
as an expression of Russian backwardness). There was no question, of 
course, but that this conception was sharply opposed to any ‘export of 
Russian methods’, i.e. any anti-reformist struggle west of Soviet state 
frontiers. 


Right through till 1930-31, Otto Bauer accepted (and propagated!) the 
thesis held by all Social-Democrats that Russia had to go through a. 
phase of capitalist development before it could begin the genuine con- ` 
struction of a socialist society, though aftesthe fusion of the LASP with 
the Second International into the ‘Socialist Workers’ International’ in 
1923, he sought to keep the criticism of Bolshevism within certain 
bounds. 


In Bauer’s two books from the 19308, Between two World Wars? and 
The Ilegal Party, we find an assessment of the fate of the European 
workers’ movement, and a judgement on the very different course 





125 See the counter-resolution of Friedrich Adler and Jean Longuet at the Berne 
conference of the Second International in 1919, in Julius Braunthal, History of the 
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of the revolutions in central Europe and in Russia. By this time, the 
Austrian Social-Democrats had adopted a revolutionary programme, 
in contrast to their policy of the 19208, which were now criticized as 
reformist. They declared the goal of their struggle, for example, to be 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Now Bauer did not flinch from 
admitting that the party’s policy had been reformist and based on 
democratic illusions. Yet, despite this, he did not take back his rejection 
of the anti-reformist struggle of the Comintern as ‘splittist’. Reformism, 
in his eyes, was an unavoidable and necessary stage of development of 
the workers’ movement, which could only be overcome by 2 change 
in the objective conditions, not by the senseless ideological struggle of 
a revolutionary minority.128 Even though Bauer admitted that the 
Austrian Social-Democrats had made a whole series of ‘mistakes’ 
before February 1934, and that the line of the SPD also contained both 
errors of the ‘right’ and of the ‘left’, he came to the conclusion that the 
road to defeat had been an inevitable one, and the reformist policies of 
the parties had been simply the expression of this historical inevit- 
ability.129 Bauer maintained the same inevitability for the victory of the 
revolution in Russia and the development of Stalinism. In this case, 
however, he had to revise his own prognoses of the 19208, when he had 
affirmed the necessity of a capitalist stage of development for Russia, 
although his philosophy of history, with its schema in which each 
historical event was inevitable and fated, remained intact. Thus he 
saw the horrors of the Stalinist purges, for all his moral protests, 
primarily in the perspective of the great historical necessity of a 
dictatorial stage of state-socialist development before a socialist 
democracy could ultimately come into being. With the terror of the 
19308, Bauer believed, Stalin was defending an essentially correct 
policy: ‘However cruel, repulsive and dangerous the means which the 
Moscow rulers use to destroy Trotskyism, they are still historically and 
politically right to defend themselves against this tendency.”130 


It will be readily agreed that the fatalism of this mode of thought, 
ruling out any kind of alternative, is a terrifying one, and must have 
an inhibiting effect on any political struggle, which seeks precisely to 
intervene in the historical process. 


The idea of “integral socialism’ that Bauer developed in Between Two 
World Wars? encompassed all the aspects of his thought that have 
already been discussed. The kernel of it was the hope for a reconciliation 
between ‘democratic socialism’ and ‘communism’, through acceptance 


ns “The Marxist, who has understood that reformist ideology and tactics are a 
necessary and unavoidable phase of development of proletarian class consciousness 
in certain developmental conditions, and at a certain stage of development, cannot 
believe he can overcome the masses’ reformist ideology and thwart the reformist 
tactics of the mass parties, before the conditions of development from which this 
ideology flows and to which these tactics correspond are themselves overcome’. 
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that both the communist and the social-democratic methods might be 
necessary, according to the conditions of the class struggle. He sum- 
marized this in the following terms: ‘It is not sufficient for opposing 
political ideologies to form an alliance. ... The task that our era itself 
raises for socialism is rather that of overcoming and uniting the social- 
democratic thesis and the communist antithesis in 2 new and higher 
synthesis. ... If history has differentiated the thinking of socialists, 
then the question today 1s to integrate it. The question is to advance 
beyond the rigidified views of democratic socialism and communism, 
in order to develop an integral socialism which can manage to over- 
come the historically developed peculiarities and limitations of both, 
and accept both of them within it.’!3! 


In his Pastseript to Austria, addressed to the Revolutionary Socialists 
(the illegal successor organization to the Austrian Social-Democrat 
Party), he declared that integral socialism was an extension and general- 
ization of the tradition and method of Austrian Social-Democracy and 
Austro-Marxism—the unification of revolutionary and reformist 
aspects in a united party of the working class. What is perhaps most 
instructive is that Bauer himself describes his ideology as the applica- 
tion to new conditions of ways of thinking developed in the pre-war 
era:132 here he shows us both the strength of Austro“Marxism and the 
weakness that determined its ultimate historical failure. 


Austro-Marxism was a relatively pure continuation of classical social- 
democratic politics of the kind that prevailed in the Second Inter- 
national before the First World War, but now in the era of imperialism 
and proletarian revolution. As we have seen, the Austro-Marxist 
leaders in no way saw themselves as the bearers of any ‘special’ Austrian 
socialism, but rather as a part of a ‘Marxist centre’ whose traditions 
they themselves referred back to the positions of Kautsky and his 
friends before 1914. Just as Kautsky had opposed revisionism at that 
time, so they now claimed to represent the Marxist doctrine -against ; 
the flat reformism of the social-democratic right wing and the utopian- * 
ism of the left. The broad educational work they conducted among the 
working masses, and the powerful organizations that the Social- 
Democrats had built up in all areas of life (hence the frequent reference 
made to 2 Social-Democratic ‘counter-society’), testified to the still 
great force of attraction exercized by this ideology that appealed to the 
continuity of the workers’ movement. The crises and revolutions of 
the later period, however, made the conservative element of classical 
social-democracy into the decisive factor, from 1914 onwards. Fear for 
the fate of party organizations that had been so laboriously constructed, 
and belief in the possibility of an understanding with the bourgeoisie 
even in situations of the most intense class struggle, ultimately made 
Austrian Social-Democracy into a force that protected capitalism just 
as much as did the less verbally radical social-democratic parties of 
other countries. This practice of defending bourgeois rule could 
naturally only be expressed in a theoretical revisionism that went far 
beyond the ambiguities of the pre-1914 ‘centre’. In actual fact, the 
‘Marxist centre’ which the Austro-Marxists saw themselves as belong- 
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ing to was largely a fiction after the collapse of the Second International 
in 1914. With the disbandment of the Vienna International in 1923, the 
international tendency that made this claim disappeared from the 
historical stage. The Austro-Marxists, as epigones of this ‘centrist 
tendency’, proved unable to distinguish themselves qualitatively from 
the class-conciliation policy of the social-democratic International, 
either in their international policy or in the class struggle of their 
own country. 
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Pino Arlacchi 


The Mafioso: 


from man of honour to entrepreneut 


The conclusion reached by sociological research on the subject of the mafia cas 
probably be said to consist in the claim that the mafia—in the commonl 
accepted meaning of the term—does not exist: ‘... most people, particular! 
those outside Italy, have a fairly precise image of the mafia as a centralized 
criminal association whose members are strictly bound to each other by initiatio: 
rites and a distinct code of behaviour. The public has never lacked for informa 
tion to endorse this view, whether its source be specialized literature on th 
topic, the press, detective and horror fiction or television gangster movies. Bu 
anyone willing to explore the facts in greater depth, and to trace back the chai 
of sources of this information, will arrive at a quite different picture... at th 
conviction, in fact, that when Mini (one of the accused in a mafia trial), on bein; 
questioned about his association with the mafia, replied: “I don’t know wha 
that means”, he was not lying. What was true was that he was acquainte 
with a number of individuals said to be “mafiosi”, not on account of thei 
membership of a secret sect but because they conducted themselves in 


certain way, because they behaved in “mafioso” fashion’.1 What is 
meant by ‘behaving in mafioso fashion’? It means ‘rendering oneself 
respected’, being a ‘man of honour’, someone capable of himself 
exacting revenge for any offence committed against his person, and of 
inflicting such harm as he might choose upon his adversary. Even 
though the use of violence is an offence against the laws of the state, the 
particular cultural milieu in which the mafioso lives not only endorses but 
actively encourages and idealizes such behaviour, whether aggressive or 
defensive in character. Indeed, a significant component of the prestige 
and power conferred by any such instance of mafioso behaviour derives 
precisely from the fact that it is an act performed in open defiance of 


legal rulings and institutions. 
The traditional mafioso 


The mafia is a form of behaviour and not a formal organization. To 
behave in mafioso fashion means to behave bosowrab/y, to display ın 
one’s actions the valour, cunning, brutality, the thievery and trickery, 
demanded by a rubric of conduct that even as late as the 19408 still 
played a crucial role ın the culture of many areas of Western Sicily and 
Southern Calabria. “He was as wily as they come; no one could get the 
better of him’; ‘for the most part, he wasn’t violemt, but whenever 
circumstances compelled him to be so, the people quailed in amaze- 
ment and his enemies were stunned. This happened on a half dozen 
or so Occasions which are spoken of even today as legendary events’: 
this is the description of a local mafioso to be found in a book thet can 
be considered a sort of popular manual on the subject of the traditional 
mafia. To the members of society described in Marlino Zappa: the true 
story of an oxtlaw (Familiari), the word ‘honourable’ implies one thing 
only: the assertion of superior force. Honourable means ‘exceptional’; 
‘worthy’ means ‘prevailing in power’. An honourable act differs little, 
in the last analysis, from a successfully accomplished act of aggression 
(regardless of whether it 18 performed in response to a previous offence 
or on the independent initiative of the aggressor). Mafioso behaviour 
belongs to a system of cultural mores focused around the theme of 
honour and pursued by means of individual violence. 


Where such systems are of the mafioso type, the personal strength of the 
individual acts as a more direct and obvious determination than in other 
communities upon the distribution of honour among the various mem- 
bers of society. Neither birth nor social institutions have a determinant 
influence upon the form of this distribution. Men of honour are not 
born, but self-made, on the basis of a free competition for honour that 
is open to everyone. 


This competition is not subject to any of the regulations or established 
norms of conduct that apply today in contests of a sporting or scholastic 
nature, in commercial transactions and in class and group struggles. It 
is a contest in which anything goes, with the result that the most 
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archaic methods of conducting social conflict—theft, despoilment, 
kidnapping and massacre—are to be found transposed to the struggle 
between individuals. Aggression becomes the accredited form of 
action, and the spoils gained thereby the immediate proof that it has 
triumphed. Quasi-institutional procedures for regulating the conflict, 
such as the duel, have never been established in any stable fashion 
owing to the presence of that very specific combination of archaic 
cultural patterns with modern social structure which, as we shall see, 
1s typical of societies that give rise to the mafiosi. 


Giventheimportance that the honourable conflict occupies in thestrategy 
of any spirited mafioso, the destruction of life—the murder of one’s 
dreaded competitors—is honourable ın the highest degree: ‘So-and-so 1s 
an exceptional man: he has ‘“‘done for” five; Such-and-such is a man to re- 
spect: it is said that he has “‘snuffed”’ (extinguished 1n the sense of killed) 
four Christian souls’, are the sort of remarks that regularly recur in 
mafioso conversation. Among the Sicilian and Calabrian mafiosi the act of 
assassination, if itis carried out in the course of the battle for supremacy, 
whatever form that takes, indicates courage, the ability to make oneself 
felt, and represents an immediate opportunity for the killer to improve 
his credit. The more feared and powerful the victim, the more ‘worthy 
and meritorious’ is his murderer. This 1s an important instance of the 
sort of conversion that illegal action undergoes when ıt becomes endorsed 
as mafioso action. The infringement of a state law 1s honourable in so 
far as it indicates a contempt and distrust of the authority of persons 
and institutions. Many mafiosi began (and still begin) their careers in 
the ranks of the common criminal. 


Honour becomes Power 


Our concern hitherto has been with mafioso behaviour in its violent 
and individualistic aspect. It is this aspect of lawless competition 
between contenders locked in a struggle for supremacy that has caught 
the interest and admiration of the public. If one looks at the careers of 
the principal mafiosi one cannot but be struck by the number and gravity 
of the conflicts from which they have emerged victorious, especially 
during the first years of their apprenticeship.? 


There 1s, however, another aspect to mafioso behaviour which is no 
less important then the one we have considered and of a quite anti- 
thetical cast. One might describe this aspect in terms of the sastrtwtion- 
alization of honour and its transformation into a power recognized as 
legitimate. 


If we look at what in fact happens when the battle for supremacy 1s 
resolved by the victory of the stronger contestant, who thereby attains 
to the highest degree of honourability, we find that the victor attempts 
to set up his faction in control over his particular territory and its 
populace, thus establishing a monopoly of physical violence which 
allows him to maintain his own position for as long as possible. He 
tries to ‘consolidate’ the existing distribution of honour and introduces 
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forms of regulation and control designed to attenuate the struggle of all 
against all which lies at the root of the system. 


The old-style virtues of courage, impartiality and physical strength, of 
such assistance in his ascendancy, no longer suffice for the attainment 
of these ends. The mafioso must be capable of acting in a governmental 
role if he wants to die honoured and revered in his bed like a gentleman. 
The lion, 1n short, must join forces with the fox, and it is prudence, 
moderation and cunning that the mafioso must now display if the people 
are to accept and recognize his dominion. They must come to look upon 
him not only as a strong and triumphant representative of virile 
masculinity capable of destroying any opponent, but also as a superior 
authority, a father and friend to all, a protector, an arbitrator, a mentor 


and a judge. 


At the same time, an energetic search continues for a principle of 
regulation of social conflict in areas where the mafiosi are active. As 
we shall later see, the socal system 1s subject in these areas to the 
constant and real threat of disintegration. Hence the crying need fora 
supra-individual public authority capable of creating even the vestiges 
of collective order. 

This need for self-regulation of the system comes to be reconciled with 
the no less pressing need on the part of the men of respect to preserve 
their honour through entrusting to the latter 2 number of important 
public functions designed to protect the traditional laws and to main- 
tain the status quo. The mafiosi thereby come to act as civil and cmi- 
nal judges, as arbitrators, protectors and organizers, and in doing so 
become invested personally with many of the more delicate powers that 
are normally the preserve of the state.3 


Honour is thus transformed into legitimate power, into authority, and 
the latter then reveals itself, in turn, as a source of confirmation and en- 
hancement of this very honour. The legitimacy of mafioso authority, 
or, in other words, the fact that ıt 1s generally accepted, is not to be 
explained by the esteem and spontaneous admiration of the masses for 
the ‘deeds’ accomplished by the man of honour during his rise to 
power. The honour that accumulates to him as a result of these exploits 
puts him at too great a distance from the common people to permit the 
construction of any solid basis for their identification with him. While 
the mechanism of mafioso ‘representation’ is never entirely freed of 
this elitist dimension, its propaganda is fundamentally anti-heroic and 
anti-charismatic. The man of respect who has achieved recognition 
does not attempt to legitimate his authority by presenting himself as 
someone endowed with extraordinary qualities of a kind denied to most 
people. On the contrary, he presents himself as an ordinary person 
possessed to a high degree of all the basic human traits, as the model, in 
fact, of the common man. 


The mafioso type is possessed of a multifunctionality, a capacity to 
Operate at various levels and to encompass contradictory tendencies. 


3 Ibid., pp. 7o-160. 
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This explains the central place occupied by the mafioso type and mafioso 
forms of action in traditional societies.4 The ‘functional necessity’ of 
mafioso power and behaviour lies in the fact that it is simultaneously 
able to satisfy the need for organization and the need for mobility; that 
it is able to promote cohesion without denying the play of competitive 
forces. If ones does not take account of this public aspect of the mafioso’s 
activities wherein he acts as the representative of threatened collective 
interests in the selfsame moment that he aims at the preservation and 
enlargement of his own personal power, then one will understand very 
little about the traditional mafia. 


It is, moreover, important to recognize that, unless it be in reaction to 
instances of exceptional official or institutional rigidity, the basic 
activities of the mafiosi do not take the form of a direct opposition to 
the undertakings and functions of state organs. Weber’s definition 
of the state as a ‘monopoly of violence over a given territory’ is a 
definition cast at an extremely high level of abstraction; it fails to take 
account of the concrete mediations through which, in any specific 
situation or system, the need to maintain social order finds its 
expression. 


When we look at what actually takes place ın regions where the mafia 1s 
powerful, we find that despite their theoretical antagonism as respective 
contenders for the monopoly of violence, the mafiosi and the state 
organs are constantly collaborating, and often by similar means, with a 
view to eradicating the more serious malfunctionings and potential 
disruptions to the established order. On many occasions where there 
have been incidents of outlawry and common criminality, and likewise 
on many occasions of organized political dissent and class struggle, the 
intervention of the armed forces of the mafia side by side with the 
official state forces of law and order has been decisive in the destruction, 
arrest or dissolution of the offending parties.* 


Until the 19508 the Italian state allowed the mafiosi carte blanche 
control over the maintenance of public order in large areas of the 
extreme southernmost part of the country. The counterpart of this 
delegation of authority was the insertion, by way of mafia channels, of 
local political groupings into the national political system. By means of 
the clientship system, prospective electoral candidates were able to 
avail themselves of the power of the mafiosi to gain votes in regions 
that resisted integration within the normal framework for soliciting 
consent. The mafia chief is almost always a major local electoral 
influence whose support is essential to any candidate in the elections 
for political and administrative office. From the time of national untfica- 
tion till as late as the 19508, many Sicilian members of the government 
owed a large part of their electoral success to their links with mafia 


groupings. 


41 E. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels, Manchester 1959, pp. 53—60 
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The Tension between Honour and Wealth 


A standard and fairly precise sociology of the mafioso personality has 
been erected around the exercise by mafiosi of the functions we have 
been describing. It allows an ‘ideal type’ of the traditional mafioso to be 
defined on such criteria as: (a) his popular origin; (b) his membership 
of the middle class; (c) his possession of clearly delineated territorial 
power. 


The most important Sicilian and Calabrian mafios: of this century have 
all come from the lowest strata of society. Vito Cascio Ferro and 
Calogero Vizzini were the sons of indigent peasants and began their 
careers as peasants themselves. ‘Don Mommo’ Piromalli was a cow- 
herd prior to becoming one of the most feared and respected business- 
men operating in the Gioia Tauro plain. The great majority of the 
mafiosi described by Strati ın I/ selvaggio di Santa Venere are illiterate 
labourers, poor peasants, shepherds and carters.6 The subaltern social 
strata of the mafioso regions have developed neither an ideology nor 
any autonomous network of institutions that might serve to consolidate 
and justify their own position in society. There are scarcely any traces 
to be found in these areas of a ‘culture of poverty’, nor is there any 
stable cultural stratification within the social structure. As a result 
individual malcontents and those rebelling against their miserable 
conditions of existence are guided in their actions by the values espoused 
by the more well-to-do classes, all of which focus upon the concept of 
honour. Hence the pressure to enter into the competition for honour is 
much more intense among those belonging to the less ‘honoured’ 
categories of society than among others. This 1s all the more so 1n that 
material prosperity very often accompanies the success enjoyed by the 
man of honour. It is usually, in fact, by means of his mafioso behaviour 
that the man of respect acquires his wealth. As he attains to more 
honour, so he and his family move up the social ladder. 


But honour and wealth, though they are seen to eecompaay each other, 
are not regarded, either by the public at large or by the mafioso, as 
taentical, Even if it is typically the case that the same person displays 
both the characteristics of the man of honour and those of membership 
of the well-to-do classes, there are many cases which testify to the 
emergence of a hierarchical distinction of considerable significance 
between these two criteria of social stratification. It sometimes happens 
that someone ranking very high on the scale of wealth fails to enjoy 
any corresponding degree of honourability. In Gioia Tauro, the posi- 
tion of the businessmen from Amalfi, Genoa and Apulia, who until 
the 19408 held a monopoly over all major export concerns, and who, 
together with the landowners, constituted the local economic elite, 
was not in any sense a position of social esteem or ‘honour’.® 


The fundamental status of honour in the structure of mafioso activity 


6S. Strati, I/ selsaggio di Santa Venere, Milan 1977. 

7 O. Lewis, Five Families: Mexican Case Stuaies in the Cutiure of Poverty, New York 
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has the effect of preventing any pure and simple economic force— 
whether understood in the sense of the crude thirst for gain or in the 
sense of a ‘cult of accumulation’—from asserting itself as the supreme 
regulator of social relations and rankings. Once the accumulation, and 
above all, the concestration of wealth in the hands of the mafiosi has 
reached a certain undefined and fairly conventional level, it slows down 
and eventually stabilizes. After a certain limit has been reached, in fact, 
wealth (and the power associated with it) become an ‘embarassment’ 
to the mafioso, difficult either to protect or to justify. 


The Social Formation of the Mafiosi 


The ideal type of the mafia and of the traditional mafiosi which we have 
described above cannot be thought of as existing in a social and eco- 
nomic ‘void’. If ıt is to have any cognitive validity as a possible ‘source 
of hypotheses’ for future empirical research, it must be used within 
the framework of clearly identified institutional pre-conditions which 
define its field of application. The deficiencies of existing analyses re- 
late precisely to their failure to do this. There has been a significant 
development over the last twenty years in researches on the pheno- 
menology and functions of mafioso power and behaviour; with Hess’s 
work, this has even reached the stage of formulating a scientific para- 
digm; but one remains struck by the vagueness that continues to charac- 
terize investigations of the relations between the mafia and the principal 
social institutions. 


Many authors link the mafia to ‘poverty’ and ‘underdevelopment’. 
Others are no less insistent that the mafia can never become established 
on a large scale in genuinely impoverished and ‘underdeveloped’ 
environments. There are others who trace the roots of the phenomenon 
to events long since past (three, four or five centuries ago) or else 
to such factors as the ‘feudal heritage’ and the traditional practice of 
‘latifundia’ (large scale landownership) in various southern zones and 
regions, These latter, in turn, are directly contradicted by those 
authors who prefer to attribute the mafia to the rise of the commercial 
bourgeoisie, to capitalism in the North of Italy, or to American 
multinationals. 


Yet again, other authors argue for an association between the mafia 
and peasant culture without bothering to specify which culture it is, 
among the various and often antithetical forms of rural sub-culture to 
be found in southern Italy, that they have in mind. By contrast, 
political theorsts and sociologists cherish the idea that it 1s certain 
important “unresolved contradictions’ in the development of post-war 

Italy—for example, unemployment, migration, inadequate, welfare 
agencies, industrialization without social development—that are 
responsible for the creation of the mafia. But they, too, have failed to 
conduct any specific investigations of the relations between their 
various selected matrices and the growth and consolidation of mafioso 


power. 


Our research represents an attempt to ‘organize’ some of these factors 
that have been associated with the growth of the mafia, We attempt, that 


is, to make an initial classification of the relations between these sug- 
gested matrices and the mafioso phenomenon, in the hope that this 
will enable us to restrict the field of possible ‘approaches’ to the prob- 
lem and to introduce more precision into the scientific language in 
which it is discussed. 


We believe that an investigation of the ideal type outlined above 
will permit a logical isolation of some of these matrices or institutional 
pre-conditions. We shall try here to list those which are implicit in the 
ideal type of the traditional mafia, thereby, hopefully, opening the 
way to a more general understanding of the problem. 


According to this ideal type, societies characterized by the presence of 
the mafia are subject to three essential socio-economic pre-conditions: 
(1) the market plays a determining role within them; (2) they are riven 
by intense horizontal conflicts between individuals and groups; (3) they 
suffer from the weakness or absence altogether of any principle of 
centralized regulation of social and economic relations or state control 
over the use of violence. 


The presence of the market in a determining role is a fundamental 
presupposition of mafioso behaviour since the intêrnal competition 
that it encourages plays such an important role in securing the mobility, 
instability and stratification of all social positions essential to mafioso 
type activities. The existence of widespread struggle between indi- 
viduals, families, kinship and neighbouring groups is in part accountable 
to the penetration of the market. The role of the mafiosi in mediating 
conflicts, and the very existence of such a role, ansing as it does 
because of a state of permanent competition, only become explicable, in 
fact, on the assumption of a competitive society constantly favouring 
the stronger party; for in the absence of that, there would be no call for 
mediation. Implied in the third pre-condition is the very extreme social, 
political and economic disunity essential to the assertion of mafioso 
power as the prevailing force for social integration. The presence of 
large-scale political and economic organizations, such as are represented 
by national states, industrial companies, mass political parties and 
bureaucracies, is an ex-ante factor of coordination of social relations 
opposed to the ex-post regulation that is the result of the exercise of 
mafioso authority. 


The three pre-conditions we have listed severely limit the scope of 
application of our ideal type in that a whole series of socio-economic 
forms of organization can be discounted on their critena. In other 
words, the presence of the mafia 1s a phenomenon that must be associ- 
ated with a highly particular ‘type’ of society resulting from a specific 
union of certain elementary structures. 


A ‘permanently transitional’ sector 


It is only the sector ‘in permanent transition’ of southern Tyrrhenian 
Calabria—to be found in concentrated form in the Piana di Gioia Tauro 
area—that satisfies all three of these fundamental pre-conditions of the 
existence and operation of the mafia. Market forces govern the dynamic 


of all its most important structures; the social conflict generated by these 
forces is of a horizontal type, which is to say that it is competitive 
and individualistic-familial; there is no centralized coordination of its 
various institutional spheres, let alone of any of its basic socio- 
economic actions and relations; nor is there any state control over the 
use of violence. 


This social sector is the privileged terrain for the expression of the 
mafioso phenomenon. Mafioso power plays a decisive role in its 
structure of social and economic integration and mafioso behaviour 
represents the basic form of social action. Let us try to analyse this in a 
little more detail. Any such analysis will be made easier if we restrict 
ourselves to consideration of the territorial area in which the character- 
istics of ‘permanent transition’ are found present in a relatively pure 
form; if we restrict ourselves, in other words, to consideration of the 
Piana di Gioia region. 


The commercial and productive activities of the market in that region 
are characterized, so it would seem, by an extreme éastability. The 
fulcrum of economic relations is represented there neither by small- 
scale peasant production for immediate consumption, nor by big 
landed estates engaged in sheep-rearing and cereal cultivation, but by 
an extensive and unstable network of middle-sized capitalist firms 
producing for the national and international market.? The production 
and the prices of valuable agricultural commodities produced for 
export (oil, wine, citrus fruit) are extremely irregular, suffering as they 
do both from technological backwardness and from dependence upon 
market trends. This irregularity, in combination with the overall 
character of the economy of the Piana di Gioia, has subjected produc- 
tion and employment to extreme chaos and fragmentation. 


The rapidity with which fortunes are lost and gained in so unpredictable 
an economic climate results in continual changes in social stratification. 
There is a constant coming-and-going between social groupings; hence 
the opportunity for everyone to engage in some kind of ‘business’, in 
some small-time investment that might bring about a swift improve- 
ment in status for himself and his family; hence, too, the indiscriminate 
manner in which everyone is subject to the reverse process, for all that 
is needed for fortunes to change in either direction is a slight increase or 
decrease in the prices and/or production of the more profitable food- 
stuffs. The fluctuations affecting upward mobility through the social 
hierarchy in such a society are therefore massive in scale, and so anarchic 
is their manner of operating that they impede the formation of any fixed 
and stable system of social classes and prevent the growth of any endunng 
ties of solidarity within a particular group, class or social collective. 


In place of the clear-cut polarity of farm labourer-rich landowner, or 
the opposition between peasant community and state/market, the 
picture presented by this society is that of a collection of micro-cultures 
in perpetual decomposition and recomposition. The social stratification 


remains hinged upon an extensive network of middle-ranking bourgeois 
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landowners and merchants which is responsible for the organization 
of production. But it operates in the context of a circulation of 
elites that has nothing in common with systems based on the existence of 
social classes and class struggle. In a ‘permanently transitional’ society 
or social sector, formal groupings of those in possession of wealth and ~, 
power no sooner come into being than they disintegrate again, and are 
replaced by other groupings who have gained the ascendancy. It 1s 
precisely this type of mobility that is responsible for the extreme pre- 
occupation with social ranking that one discovers among the inhabitants 

of the Gioia plateau. 


One must not forget, however, that this generalized mobility resulting 
from the chronic instability of the market forces moves in a closed 
circuit. It does not form part of a more extensive movement of 
reconstitution of a definite system of relations and social roles. It is not, 
in other words, contained within a short or long-term tendency to the 
establishment of gesellschaft. The Piana de Gioia does not lend itself to 
the creation of novel social roles. While its society undergoes periodic 
restructuring, it remains unaltered in its essentials, ‘revolving’ con- > 
tinually about the same axes. This recurrent ‘to-ing’ and ‘fro-ing’ along 
the same paths gives rise to a pattern that 1s neither geweinschaft nor 
gesellschaft, to a condition, in short, which is precisely that of permanent 
PraAsition. 


The consequences of this are extremely painful: the social system 
disintegrates, its elements becoming atomized. If the various positions 
on the social hierarchy are potentially accessible to everyone—there 
being no stability attached to any particular role and social occupation 
—everyone throws all his forces into the struggle to gain access to 
them. The relations between individuals and between families become 
relations between sovereign powers locked in combat. The only rules 
that count are those of ‘negative reciprocity’, those, ın other words, of 
‘plunder designed for personal gain, the seizure of others’ property - 
either by fraud or force, actions which recognize only those of an 
opposing and equal kind, according to the principle'of the #x salianss’ 10 


The Gioia plateau 1s a region characterized by feuds, clan warfare and 
violent political-familial vendetta. Its society is an aggregate of many 
monads lacking either doors or windows, which would continue to 
proliferate and to generate its antagonisms in defiance of any pre- 
established harmony. Every kinship group within it is almost entirely 
independent of the laws governing its community, and the only respect 
that 1s paid to the rights of others results from the recognition that 
whosoever suffers damage is entitled to seek reparation with the full 
powers and support of his family. 


We said at the very beginning of this article that this situation con- 
stitutes one of the most important structural sources of mafioso power. 
What needs to be stressed here is that this very ancient ‘right of feud’, 
which reemerges within any traditional society when it is penetrated 


10M, Sahlins, “La soclologia dello scambio primitivo’, in L’antrepelegia econemica, 
Turin 1972, p. IT0. 


by the market, must be placed in the context of the overall ‘impact’ of 
the logic of the market upon the ew/twral structure of that society. 


When the market comes into contact with the specific culture charac- 
terizing the society in permanent transition it begets a conflict of values 
whose consequence is 2 loss of direction and a sense of asomie both 
individually and collectively. Given the instability that the market intro- 
duces and the ‘permanence of the transition’ which results from that, 
there is no means of resolving this conflict. While traditional society 
proves resistant to its compéete subordination to the logic of the market, 
it yet lacks the strength to expel or neutralize the effect of the forces, 
values and behaviours associated with that logic. 


But the effect of this conflict is not a schizophrenic division of the forms 
of social action, but rather a curious and somewhat complex modifica- 
tion of their ‘meaning’. This takes the form of a two-fold reaction that 
combines exaltation of the traditional culture with a selective and instrumental 
application of its valves. The resulting synthesis 1s reflected most fully in 
mafioso behaviour. 


Artificial kinship and instrumental friendship 


So extravagant is the celebration of the virtues of honour, friendship, 
masculinity, loyalty, commitment to the ties of family, kinship and 
locality, that the external observer is likely to gain the impression that 
all morality and conduct are modelled upon them. Yet this ostentatious 
enthusiasm for tradition can neither conceal nor compensate for the 
absence, upon which we have already remarked, of any social system or 
homogenous economic structure corresponding to this set of virtues. 
This opens up a possible arena for conflict in that individuals find that 
their potential to act in accordance with culturally prescribed goals is 
limited by existing social structures. The threat that this represents to 
undertaking any coherent form of action is overcome by means of a 
selective and instrumental application of those same cultural values. 
This selection occurs (a) through the transference to the sphere of 
everyday life of themes—such as that of besoar—which act as further 
stimuli to the competition and struggle originating at the economic 
level and in civil society; (b) through a quite straightforward dismissal 
of certain other themes too closely linked to the existence of gemeia- 
schaft: for example the notion of generalized reciprocity, which is based 
on the assistance that one is bound to render to friends, relations and 
neighbours in the absence of any anticipated immediate return, is 
rejected. 


The instrumental application of traditional virtues takes place, by 
contrast, via the introduction of an arena wherein the values and obliga- 
tions that are tied to relations of friendship and kinship can be made to 
serve commercial and competitive ends. The cycle of fluctuations in the 
social hierarchy subjects every domestic unity to a continual series of 
‘redefinitions’ of its particular relations with the outside world. Every 
family, like every individual, thus becomes dependent upon the exist- 
ence of an area of free play where it can gamble its chances on a 
permutation of ‘possible’ relations; it therefore cannot afford to become 


involved, as had happened in peasant society, in closed, predetermined 
systems of blood relations. 


This manipulation of families and individuals has destructive effects 
upon the normal network of kinship ın the Piana di Gioia, in that it 
restricts the sphere of influence of natural bonds between families and 
favours the creation of a series of artzfictal ties of ksaship: of relations, that 
is to say, which are chosen rather than inherited. The institution of 
“‘godfathering’ is the clearest example of this ‘kinship politics’. It gives 
rise to a chain of formalized inter-family alliances which play a decisive 
role in the development of many types of hostility (of feuds, in par- 
ticular). 


N 


Relations between friends undergo a somewhat similar process. Corres- 
ponding to the opposition created between natural kinship and arti- 
ficial kinship, there is an opposition created between emotive and 
instrumental friendship.11 


It should be reasonably clear from the analysis we have so far con- } 
ducted that the ‘distortion’ of traditional values and institutions to be 
found in the Gioia Plain, designed as it is to guarantee social mobility 
and to further exchanges on the market, is very different in character 
from any organized system of institutions, norms and values whose 
force 18 to unite the various aspects of collective life. The bonds of 
artificial kinship and instrumental friendship are intrinsically limited 
attempts to safeguard a minimum of social cohesion. Since their 
nature 1s that of a compromise between opposing forces, such solidarity 
as they manage to cultivate between individuals remains shakily 
grounded, existing in isolated pockets that lack any coordination or 
overall logic. For this reason, these attempts frequently have ‘perverse’ 
effects, rather than serving to.curb and control the continual and 
divisive manoeuvring for alliances, they actively encourage its exploita- 
tion and augment the polycentrism and undirectedness typical of Gioia _ 
society. We find, then, that the social sector whose state is that of “per- 
manent transition’ also fulfils the third pre-condition that we argued 
was essential to the presence of the mafia. 


We are possibly now in a better position to trace the intrinsic connec- 
tion between the morphology of such a society and mafioso behaviour. 
The latter has little to do with either feudalism, the system of large-scale 
landownership or peasant society. It has, on the contrary, much to do 
with the underlying nature of the social relations that exist within a 
mobile, commercial environment, and with that instrumental ‘selection’ 
of relations that occurs in situations where discord is universal and 
social authority precarious. 


If the ‘conditions’ and ‘rules’ of the competitive struggle in which the 
‘permanently transitional’ society is engaged are those which are 
defined by the confrontation-conflict between the market and traditional 


uE, R. Wolf, ‘Kinship, Friendship, and Patron-Client Relations in Complex 
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culture, what role, then, does mafioso power behaviour play in the 
encounter with market forces ? The answer is obvious enough. We need 
only recall the claim that we made in the very first section, to the effect 
that mafia activity exists under ‘two aspects’, describable respectively in 
terms of struggle and institutionalization. 


Mafia power arises in a situation of anarchic competition for honour, 
and represents an excellent instrument of social promotion in a 
capitalist commercial system where risky, fraudulent and unscrupu- 
lous practices are indispensable to success. Yet though it is ‘caused’ by a 
situation of universal competition, mafioso power itself ‘reacts back on 
its cause’ in the form of the cos/ro/ that it comes to exercise over the 
competitive process. The regulation of economic activity that is 
introduced by mafia authority acts as a firm deterrent to the unfettered 
spread of the conflicts, hostilities and feuds that would otherwise 
follow from the logic of the anarchic competition of the market. 
Mafioso power guarantees the reciprocal nature of transactions, pro- 
tects established commercial concerns, and assures the existence of 
sites for market activity. It introduces an element of direct discipline 
into the conflict, which, though it may prove disruptive in the long 
term, is in the short term effective, and could be said to be the aspect 

°in which the market itself ‘shows its hand’. In this shrewdly reformist 
dimension, mafioso power also ‘mediates’ between market forces and 
society, thus protecting the latter from the potential destruction 
inherent in the ambition of the market to impose itself as the supreme 
regulator of all relations. 


The ‘great transformation’ 


The mafia of today is separated from the traditional mafia by the ‘great 
transformation’ of the post-war years, by that impressive series of 
structural changes that in both the North and the South of Italy have 
utterly destroyed an entire social and economic order and replaced it by 
another. In the South of Italy, the two ‘motors’ of this great transforma- 
tion have been northwards migration and state intervention. Both of 
these factors have brought to its culmination a crisis that was already 
advanced in socteties of the three basic types that we have outlined in the 
preceding section. They have thus laid the premises for a radical 
change in the ‘meaning’ and forms of mafioso power and behaviour. 


In the peasant ‘type’ of society and in societies based on ‘latifundia’, 
the crisis affecting traditional systems has resulted in a process of 
disintegration|regronpment of the local community. The peasant society 
has been rapidly and totally dissolved by the exodus of families who 
have re-established themselves in cities nearby or in the urban centres 
of Europe; meanwhile, state intervention in the industrial sphere—or 
even, as has been the case in Cosentino, ın the tertiary sector and 
infrastructure, has led to the construction of a fairly tightly knit and 
well-integrated alternative form of social system.12 The system of 
‘latifundia’ began to fall into decline during the eight years from 1943 


2 A. M. Reda, ‘Tipi di conflitto e tipi di società nella Calabria del dopoguerm’, 
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to 1950 as a result of a farm labourers’ rebellion, which destroyed the 
autocracy whereby it was alone able to function. This left the way 
open for the industrial and agicultural development that followed upon 
the agrarian Reform of 1950.13 


Very different have been the fortunes during the post-war period of the S 
society ‘in permanent transition’. The latter has experienced no general 
‘replacement’ of its social structure, but rather a disruption of the 
mafioso mechanism of socio-economic integration combined with a 
process of cultural adaptation to, and insertion within, national life. At 
the end of the second world war, the society ‘in permanent transition’ 
entered upon a period of slow but certain decline. As a result of the 
reacovation of market forces on a national and international scale, and 
the altered conditions of international commerce, the forms of pro- 
duction traditionally associated with Southern Calabria—which were 
always export-orientated and always operated in the context of the 
world market of agncultural commodities—are now exposed to 
competition from other Mediterranean regions (Spain, Greece, North 
Africa, etc.) in a position to produce and sell their goods more cheaply. J 


Furthermore, the twin motors of the great transformation had a less 
radical and very different impact than elsewhere upoñ the structures of 
this type of society. Population gration, in particular, continued to 
maintain its traditional pattern. It still consisted for the most part in a 
migration of male, skilled and semi-skilled manual workers who move 
away from home for semporary periods and m relatively small numbers 
compared with the migration that has taken place from peasant and big 
landowning areas, which during the same period were almost literally 
emptied as a result of the ‘flight’ of entire sections of the population. 
Public expenditure to promote regional industry and state intervention in 
agriculture also served to sustain rather than disturb the pre-existing 
social equilibrium. Building developments and road construction in 
peasant areas of inland Calabria demanded the creation of a productive . 

paratus and a series of ad boc markets which contributed to the liqui- 
dation of the old mode of production. But in the society “in permanent 
transition’, the provision of these basic public services served, on the 
contrary, only to coaserre what was already a highly diversified system of 
economic activities.14 In the agricultural sector, the EEC subsidy for 
the production of olive od contributed to the preservation of traditional 
methods of cultivation, and allowed this industry to survive unaltered 
up into the present decade as the centre of economic life despite its 
technological obsolescence.15 


Integration of the ‘permanently transitional’ sector 


In the post-war period the ‘permanently transitional’ sector was able to 
perpetuate its basic morphology within the context of a progressive 
crisis affecting its economic structure. Hence the slugpishness of its 
‘advances’ during the 19508 and 19608, which merely aggravated, in fact, 
the instability, the conflicts and the anarchy that already differentiated it 
from other traditional communities to be found in Calabria, 
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Mafioso power and behaviour, however, were implicated in this crisis 
only up to a certain point. The post-war experience of the mafia was 
distinguished by its relative independence from the troubles afflicting 
the society in which it originated, and by the support it lent to the 
cultural revolution that took place in Italy during the same period. This 
support was expressed in the form of a progressive identification of hoxour 
and wealth. 


The cultural realignment that took place on a national scale consisted 
essentially in a displacement and ‘substitution’ of basic collective 
values, habits of consumptions and goals of social action. It was towards 
power, wealth and economic success that the ‘group’s existential 
projects’ everywhere became directed. The diffusion of these new values 
throughout society had a very forceful influence upon the ‘permanently 
transitional’ social sector and accentuated that selective and instrumen- 
tal application of traditional values which had been so typical a mani- 
festation of its culture. The erstwhile forms of antagonism based 
exclusively on the struggle for honour and upon loyalties to family and 
friends tended to disappear, while there was a corresponding increase in 
a competitiveness revolving around display of the new symbols of the 
consumer society. Blood feuds and crimes of ‘honour’ in southern 
Calabria have diminished sharply ever since the war,!6 when cars and 
televisions first began to make their appearance on the market. The 
cultural integration of the ‘permanently transitional’ sector within the 
larger national community led to an eclipse of the traditional signs of 
superior power and success in favour of those evidenced in the 
accumulation of wealth. 


There are two factors, one intrinsic, the other extrinsic to the frame- 
work of reference of the mafiosi, that influenced the process whereby 
they become detached from their traditional bases of legitimation. 
Firstly, while increased importance was attached to the collective goals 
of power and success, the deterioration in the economy of southern 
Calabria dwinished opportunities for their pursuit. It was not only 
opportunities of an official and legal kind (that do not involve any 
evasion of state laws), that were affected in this way, but also those 
provided by regional-institutional agencies, such as increases in public 
taxation which in the old days financed the governmental activities of 
the mafiosi. Secondly, there has been a progressive assumption by the 
state, during the 19508 and 19608, of the right of control over physical 
violence throughout its national territory, and this was expressed, in 
fact, in a series of repressive campaigns against the mafiosi!” which, 
despite their uneven success, severely damaged the prestige of the 
latter. 


This combination of economic, political and cultural factors had the 
effect of displacing the mafia from the centre to the periphery of the 
social system. The role to which they were increasingly confined during 
the 19508 and 1960s was that of the straightforward criminal, that of 
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the modern urban gangster, who lacks both popular roots and popular 
support, and is variously abetted, tolerated or repressed by the 
authorities. During these years the old mafia chiefs were eliminated, and 
many of the new recruits, following the example of the general migra- 
tion, moved to the north of Italy; those who stayed behind identified 
their interests almost entirely with those of the market, and became 
involved in primitive urbanization schemes and building speculation, 
while none the less retaining a fundamentally parasitic and subaltern 
role. 


Availing themselves of the altered economic and institutional climate of 
the 19708, mafiosi of the gangster type developed their economic 
activities to such a spectacular degree that they now have to be included 
among the most powerful enterprises. There is no escaping the close 
link that exists between their delinquent social role and a tendency to 
engage in entreprenecurialism. This, indeed, has been a Jorus classicus of 
the sociological theses advanced by Sombart and Veblen:!8 just as 
Jews, non-conformists and foreigners were able to profit from their 
marginal status in society during the early stages of capitalism, so it ; 
has been that same status that has allowed the mafiosi today to throw 
everything into the all-out pursuit of maximum profit. In so far as they 
are ‘excluded’ members of society, wealth assumes a much greater 
significance for them than for other social groupings, money and its 
accumulation representing the sole route to the acquisition of power 
and honour. 


The Entrepreneurial Mafia 


The economic and social disintegration that has occurred in Italy during 
the 19708 has acted as a catalyst for the process whereby the mafia has 
been converted to the cult of accumulation. The state managed to 
establish a monopoly of force during the preceding two decades and 
thus contributed, by way of denying them any other option, to the con- . 
version of the mafiosi to criminal activities. Today the progressive 
undermining of this monopoly has had a crucial role to play in multi- 
plying the opportunities opening up for the mafiosi. It has allowed 
them to place the entire repertoire of violent and aggressive behaviour 
typifying the day-to-day comportment of the man of honour during the 
19308, at the service of the accumulation of wealth. The engagement by 
the mafiosi on a massive scale in industrial competition represents a 
radical innovation. But it is an innovation that has been characterized 
and accompanied by the reemergence of many of the more archaic 
features of the mafioso personality. It is through recourse to traditional 
styles of conflict that the large sums of capital necessary to acquire 
commodities, machinery, buildings and labour have been obtained. 
There has been a resurgence of kidnapping together with all the trap- 
pings of ritualistic brutality that typically accompany it. The mafiosi 
from the Piana di Gioie who kidnapped Paul Getty Jr used the multi- 
million lire ransom to acquire the lorries needed to obtain a monopoly 
over the transport of materials used in the construction of the industrial 
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port; they also delivered their victim’s car by post to his family. Their 
actions are telling evidence of the extent to which the new, entre- 
preneurial dimension of mafioso activity has been complemented by a 
renewal of the most primitive aspects of traditional mafia culture. 


The entrepreneurial mafioso is the product of an astonishing cultural 
mutation that has revealed a contemporary use for many of the classic 
qualities of the mafioso individual. Unscrupulousness, a taste for 
risky ventures, the capacity to divorce onself from the immediate 
consequences of one’s action: these are all characteristics typical of the 
former man of honour which are to be found in the new-style mafioso, 
suitably adapted to his present purposes. Their effect is to render the 
latter immune to restraints of a legal and cultural nature to which other 
entrepreneurs still defer. Where matters of business are concerned, the 
mafioso is even less swayed by considerations of a personal nature than 
is the conventional businessman. 


Yet the analysis of this phenomenon whereby the mafiosi have become 
commercial operators is less straightforward than might at first appear. 
We might question the wisdom of defining as ‘entrepreneurs’ those who 
own commercial companies and deal in the movement of capital, but 
who hitherto have not proved themselves to be innovators at the level 
of production, capable of transforming, through the invention of new 
combinations of factors, the entire economic system in which they 


operate. 


For is it not rather the case that we are dealing here with a class of 
‘speculators’ and ‘capitalist adventurers’!® whose operations represent 
no more than a transitional stage on the path to the acquisition of 
property and the administration of industrial and commercial entet- 
prises; with a class, moreover, that is not possessed of any of the 
cultural qualities that distinguish the classical capitalist entrepreneur ? 


We are of the opinion, however, that even if we adhere to a more 
restricted concept of the entrepreneur, accepting Schumpeter’s” 
identification of the latter with the innovator, it is none the less the case 
that many contemporary mafiosi fully qualify for the title. For the 
entrepreneurial mafiosi have, in fact, introduced innovations into the 
organization of their enterprises. The most important of these 
consisted precisely in the transference of mafioso methods to the 
management of the factory and the conduct of export business. This 
incorporation of mafioso methods in the production of commodities 
and services has enabled, and continues to enable, an entire category of 
business concerns to enjoy, no less than other companies using inno- 
vatory techniques, monopolistic profits of a kind denied to the average 
economic unit. 


The engagement of the mafiosi in entrepreneurial activities thus pre- 
sents us with an interesting object for theoretical analysis requiring a 
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study of its own: the wafioso enterprise. How does this particular 
economic unit operate ? What are the reasons for its commercial success 
and for its ever-increasing capacity for expansion? In what precisely 
does its ‘novelty’ consist, and in what sense ‘specifically’ does it differ 


from the normal run of capitalist firms described in economic 


manuals ? 


We suggest that the mafioso enterprise represents a quite distinct type of 
undertaking whose economic superiority over other types 1s ensured, 
ceteris paribus, by its possession of three specific and distinguishing 
characteristics which constitute 1ts particular comparative advantages over 
enterprises of the ‘normal’ kind. 


The first of these lies in its creation of a protectionist umbrella 
through the discouragement of competition within the market of particular 
concern to the mafia enterprise. The latter manages to secure for itself 
commodities and raw materials at advantageous prices, not to mention 
orders, contracts and retail outlets, without being exposed to the 
pressures of competition to which other enterprises are subject. Mafioso 
methods are associated with such powers of intimidation that they 
fanction exactly like a customs barrier. The territorial monopoly over 
the use of violence typical of the traditional mafia has been replaced by a 
series of monopolies over industrial branches and natural resources as a 
result of this discouragement of competition by the entrepreneurial 
mafia. 


The second comparative advantage of the mafioso enterprise lies in 
the reduced wage scales and the wore flexible conditions of employment 
it has managed to contrive for itself. A reduction in the cost of wages is 
usually secured by an evasion of health and other insurance contri- 
butions, and by the non-payment of overtime. Such infringements 
proceed with impunity, since there 1s no work-inspector who will take 
it upon himself to investigate the legality with which the mafiosi 
conduct their enterprises. The authoritarian organization of work 
typical of the middle and lesser-ranking mafioso enterprise—which 
extends to a whole series of controls and interventions in the non- 
working lives of its employees based on the use of a body of specialized 
personnel (employed as guardians, spies, etc.}—is a powerful dis- 
incentive to worker protest. Employees therefore suffer from lower 
wages and greater insecurity and irregularity in the conditions of their 
employment. The control exercised by the mafia enterprise over the 
labour market is particularly evident in the case of female agricultural 
workers. Female olive-pickers employed by the mafia are paid at rates 
that are as much as fifty percent below the standard rate contracted for 
the job, and during the harvest season they are picked up daily on a 
house-to-house basis by mafiosi-owned buses. 


The third of the three comparative advantages that the mafioso enter- 
prise possesses over average small and middle-range industrial enter- 
prises has to do with the greater financial security and flexibility that it 
enjoys. While the ‘normal’ capitalist concern must rely for investment 
purposes almost exclusively on the accumulation of profits in the ordi- 
nary course of business, no such restriction applies in the case of 
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mafioso-style capitalism, which can draw on a whole series of un- 
orthodox sources of financial gain for the large sums needed to finance 
its ambitious investment programmes—though few of these have yet 
progressed much further than the planning stage. 


The legal entrepreneurial operations undertaken by the mafiosi are 
to a large extent financed by the considerable sums of capital ac- 
cumulated in the course of their illegal activities. For the most part, 
these sums are gained by means of operations carried out in spheres 
extraneous to the market in which the mafioso entrepreneur is himself 
operating. Their centres of activity are frequently the wealthier regions 
of Italy and Europe (Lombardy, Switzerland, etc.), and they therefore 
represent a sort of primitive accumulation which tends to confirm the 
weakness of capitalism in other regions. The traffic in drugs, arms and 
precious metals, kidnappings at the expense of the industrial bourgeoisie 
in the North of Italy, illegal export of capital, an entire gamut of illegal 
activities that the mafia has deployed on an ever-increasing scale both 
nationally and internationally during the last ten years: such activities 
have been supplying the capitalist enterprises owned by the mafia with 
a reserve of funds for the financing of their concerns which 1s quite out 
of proportion to the latter’s own operations, and much greater than 
anything at the disposal of non-mafioso enterprises—throttled as the 
latter frequently are by cash-flow problems and a consequent shortage 
of finance capital. 


There is another fact, however, that must not be forgotten. The 
competitive superiority that is secured for the mafia enterprise by 
virtue of the three comparative advantages we have described is always 
liable to be cancelled out by a similar enterprise enjoying the same 
advantages. In such an encounter the regulating criterion is no longer 
productive efficiency but the powers of coercion of the contenders. 


Entrepreneurial activity of the mafioso type is not, therefore, limited 
merely by the disequilibrium between the speed at which it is able to 
accumulate capital and the extent of its access to territorial markets. It 
is also limited by the particularity of mafioso culture, which tends to 
transform the contest of an impersonal nature that takes place in the 
market into antagonistic conflicts between persons. This blend of 
traditionalism and entrepreneurialism has revealed itself to be little 
short of explosive. An economic conflict between two enterprises 18 a 
conflict between two sovereign ‘political communities’ that at any 
moment may become a feud between clans involving tens and even 
hundreds of relatives, friends and clients. The mse to power of the 
entrepreneurial mafia has culminated in a genuine war of all against all 
where death, injury and loss becomes the order of the day. In the four 
years between 1974 and 1978 the roll of fatalities incurred in this war 
amounted to 4oo in Calabria, nearly three-quarters of them in the 
province of Reggio alone.2! In the same province, the percentage of 
suicides reached the staggering figure of one in 10,000 of the inhabitants, 
and the statistics for the ‘less serious’ manifestations of this horizontal 
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social conflict—the woundings, the beatings-up, the attempted mur- 
ders, etc.—are equally if not more astounding. 


Let us offer the following remarks by way of conclusion. The 1n- 
complete separation between, on the one hand, traditional institutions _ 
and modes of behaviour, and, on the other, the objective rationality of 
the market, has allowed the entrepreneurial mafioso to expand the 
range of his particular activities to the terrain of large-scale manu- 
facturing industry. The cunning and initiative peculiar to his culture 
have been responsible for his creation of an original form of accumula- 
tion: mafioso accumulation of capital. But if this is to escape the limits 
imposed by that form, it must become accumulation ‘om? cort; it must, 
in other words, entail the abandonment by the mafia of its traditional 
modes of existence and local territorial attachments. It is a situation of 
which Weber’s classic warning holds true: if the anomalous accumula- 
tion of capital must draw on traditional and deeply-embedded cultural 
and individual resources—and thus tends to be reliant on predation, 
violence, the solidarity of small groups, personal audacity, etc.—then 
the sorma/ accumulation of capital depends on ‘probabilities for gain < 
that are in principle peaceful’. 


The entrepreneurial mafiosi are faced, in our opinidn, with only two 
alternatives. Hither they advance beyond the limits of their particular 
culture, or else they revert to a more or less hybrid form of criminality. 
One cannot see them maintaining the position they have currently 
reached for any length of time given the progressive economic and 
social disintegration of vast areas of southern Italy that is brought 
about by the combination of market competition and honzontal 
social conflict. For so acute has this now become that it must evoke a 
repressive intervention in which the local judicial authorities join forces 
with the political powers of the state. 


Bernard Semmel 


Arrighi’s Imperialism 


Giovanni Arrighi’s The Geometry of Imperialism (NLB, 1978) is an effort by a 
well-known Italian Marxist economist to deal ctitically with the Leninist 
theory of imperialism. That theory, as Arrighi observes, is virtually the only 
theory of Marxism to which non-Marxist economists give serious consideration. 
More specifically, the author of this study has attempted a systematic treatment 
of one of the two theoretical foundations of Lenin’s formulation, that produced 
in 1901 by the English liberal economist J. A. Hobson. (The second, of course, 
was Das Finanzkapital, published in 1910 by the Austro-Marxist, Rudolf 
Hilferding.) The work is useful in clearing up some of the ambiguities in a 
theory which, as Arrighi has observed, has become a “Tower of Babel,’ in 
which not even Marxists knew any longer how to find their way. However, in 
its intentionally laconic style, and in the somewhat artificial limitation of its 
range of discussion, the author has obscured almost as much as he has illumined. 


Arrighi has joined a number of non-Marxist students of imperialism in seeing a 


deliberate’ terminological ambiguity in the presentation of this theory, 
growing out of Lenin’s ‘confusion of the rules of scientific work with 
those of political activity.’ Lenin’s objective was the demolition of the 
German Marxist Karl Kautsky, whose theory of ultra~-impenalism 
suggested the possibility of a post-war return to the relatively peaceful 
capitalism of the nineteenth century. The Russian Marxist’s most ~ 
original contribution to the theories of Hobson and Hilferding, as the 
author correctly observes, was his view that the uneven development of 
capitalism created a tendency to wars between imperialist states, wars 
which would usher in successful world-wide uprisings by both 
colonial peoples and metropolitan proletariats. In order to assure 
his followers of the inevitability of the coming of the proletanan 
state, Arrighi suggests, Lenin deliberately resorted to an imprecise 
use of language which incorrectly treated ‘imperialism,’ ‘monopoly 
state capitalism,’ and ‘finance capital’ as if they were the same 
thing. 


Although, the author maintains, Lenin’s theory proved to havea strong 
predictive value for what was to happen to the generation following * 
its formulation, its usefulness was to be critically undermined by both 
its imprecise terminology and the very different circumstances which 
have prevailed since the end of the second world War. Arrighi argues 
that Marxists have, because of their loyalty to the theory, been unwilling 
to acknowledge that the monopoly stage—which characterized 
the impenalism of which Lenin wrote—was not the highest stage 
of capitalism. As a result, the theories of imperialism which they 
have developed over the past thirty years have been flawed from the 
start. 


Arrighi has set out to examine, as the subtitle of the book suggests, 
‘The Limits of Hobson’s Paradigm,’ limits which the Lenin theory 
necessarily inherited. The bulk of the work is an effort to work out the 
implications of four ideal-types of expansionism which Arrighi- 
cxtrapolates from the four elements discussed by Hobson in the early 
pages of his study. Upon Hobson’s ‘colonialism,’ then, the author 
builds the ideal-type of a nationalist imperialism; he accepts Hobson’s 
‘formal empire,’ and ‘informal empire’ (or internationalism) as two 
further theoretical and historical types; and he labels the English 
economist’s conception of ‘imperialism’ as ‘imperialism som? conri,’ this 
being his fourth type. Arrighi has attempted to integrate the major 
events of three centuries of great-power imperialism with these four 
ideal-types. To do this, he constructs a ‘conceptual grid,’ ın which these 
ideal-types are defined in terms of Cartesian coordinates, of which the 
vertical S axis refers to forms of expansion of the State (Formal Empire 
and Imperialism) and the horizontal axis to forms of expansion of the 
Nation (Colonialism and Informal Empire). Each quadrant of the grid 
is occupied by one of the four ideal-types, a device which he believes 
helps in the more precise definition of each with respect to the other 
three, imposing upon it a dynamic he thinks useful in representing 
historical movement. Having accomplished this, the author sets out to 
identify these types with the events of British imperial history since the 
seventeenth century. 


The English Model 


Arnghi sees the Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660 as the origin of 
England’s colonialist or Nationalist Imperialism (This 18 I,). This form 
of imperialism led to wars with Holland, the hegemonic power at the 
time, and with Spain and France, and the consequences of I; were the 
territorial expansion of the English nationality and the promotion of 
colonial nationalism in response to the wars between the rival imperial 
states. In this way, for example, did American nationalism rise after the 
end of the Seven Years War in 1763, bringing to a close the I, phase of 
English Impenalism. The second phase was that of Formal Empire 
(Iz), 2 system of centralized control of colonies which lasted until about 
1815. After the defeat of Napoleon, England sought to convert its 
Formal Empire into an Informal Empire (13), one in which an industrial 
England strove to profit by her economic superiority by means of the 
operations of a free international market, except in the case of India 
where the institutions of formal imperialism remained operative. 
Generally, we are told, the I; phase resembled Hobson’s picture of inter- 
nationalism, one more or less under the aegis of impersonal market 
forces, under the relatively benign auspices of the hegemonic power, 
England. By the 1870s, the I; phase had begun to dissolve, and to pass 
*into what has been called the ‘new’ imperialism, or what Arnghi 
described as “imperialism zost cort’ (1,). In this phase, England was 
divested of her economic superiority by the free circulation of capital 
and labour. A new period of intense competition among the powers 
ensued, one leading to anarchy and war. Arrighi writes of ‘the capacity 
of Hobson’s grid,’ although, of course, it is his own grid imposed on 
Hobson’s categories, to define the direction of historical changes in 
British imperialism: counter-clockwise from I, in the upper right-hand 
to L, in the lower right-hand quadrants. However, this capacity is in 
good part attributable to I; and J, having been assigned to the quadrants 
almost arbitrarily, on the basis of the author’s assertions of their 
relationships to N(ation) and S(tate). What is initially presented as a 
clarifying representation, becomes virtually an instrument of analysis, 
perhaps plausible but fundamentally unsatisfying. 


Hobson, we are told, predicted the breakdown of England’s reliance on 
free trade, and the inevitable decline of her hegemony. The English 
economist urged Britain to undertake voluntarily a course of retraction 
from empire in order to avoid the international anarchy and war which 
were to mark the first half of the twentieth century. In a word, Hobson 
advised Britain to allow the United States to replace her as the hegem- 
onic power of an informal empire of free trade. England’s failure to give 
way peacefully, Arrighi argues, exacerbated the already powerful 
nationalist component in German imperialism and led to the catas- 
trophes of 1914 and 1939. 


Arrighi’s chapter describing the ‘trajectones of United States and 
German Imperialism,’ an effort to make them seem a twentieth-century 
reduplication of earlier British experience, is unfortunately not per- 
suasive. Certainly neither Germany nor the United States re-created 
Britain’s historic path from I; to I4. He succeeds somewhat better in the 
case of America, but to some degree because of imprecision of language 


(e.g., uaderstanding of the term ‘empire’ to mean expansion in a con- 
text where it clearly meant hierarchy, a mistake in usage to which he 
himself was to call attention.) That the reduplication is at best partial 
distinctly reduces the usefulness of Arrighi’s descriptive categories and 
his ‘conceptual gnd.’ as 
Both France and Russia are excluded from Arrighi’s attention on the 
somewhat specious grounds that unlike England, the United States, 
and Germany, they had not achieved a position of world hegemony over 
the last three centuries. Yet the author acknowledges that Nazi 
Germany achieved only 2 ‘momentary hegemony,’ while seeming to 
disregard the fact that the France of Louis XIV loomed over England 
for much of its phase I,, and that Napoleon’s hegemony was at times 
more overwhelming and certainly less ‘momentary’ than Hitler’s. 
The exclusion of the Russian model is similarly difficult to justify, 
particularly given the Nation—State basis of Arrighi’s grid. Though 
Russia is introduced at will, when useful to his argument, we are 
denied on apparently technical and artificial grounds an opportunity to 
apply the conceptual grid to the Russian example. A footnote suggests } 
what seems a more substantial reason for excluding France and Russia, 
this because of “disjunctures initiated by the social revolutions of 1789 
and 1917.” However, one historian’s disjunctures “are another’s con- 
tinuities. Such a disyuncture, it may be argued, occurred in England as 
well, with the restoration of the Stuart monarchy between the first and 
the second Navigation Acts. Germany, too, had its ‘disjunctures’ in 
1918 and 1933. 


U.S. Informal Empire 


Arrighi’s efforts to place American or German expansionism into the 
stages based upon the British experience is at times revealing but more 
often quite strained, as the author himself appears to understand. 

Certainly the counter-clockwise dynamic of the grid which seemed to, 
work so well in the case of British expansionism cannot be easily 
reduplicated. At the end of the second world war, Arrighi tells us, 

American hegemony took on the formal character of Iz, as did that of 
the Soviets, or so the author implies. The end of the 19608, however, 
saw the decomposition of formal empires. The United States turned to 
informal empire, I}, determined to maintain its hegemonic positions by 
relying on market forces, this giving ‘a new lease of life to American 
paramountcy.” But while the British informal empire of the nineteenth 
century has been established on free trade, the American established 
itself on free enterprise, that is, the free international circulation of 
entrepreneurial activity, which after a certain point would also require a 
degree of free trade. Arnghi doubts, however, thet America and the 
world are heading for L, ‘imperialism zost court.’ The imperialism of 
the hegemonic power was ‘for the moment firmly “anchored,’’’ in 
Is. 


One might object to such a forced analogy on several levels. It can be 
readily argued, for example, that America after 1945, like Britain after 
1815, entered not the Iz but the I; stage of informal empire, since the 
United States, like Britain in the early nineteenth century, enjoyed an 


economic preponderance regulated by free market forces. This is certain- 
ly Arrighi’s decisive differentiation between Iz and I3, regardless of 
certain ‘formal’ aspects to the American hegemony. Taking advantage 
of the free market, other powers, notably Germany and Japan, came by 
the 19608 to threaten America’s economic predominance. That the 
withdrawal of America from some of the more formal aspects of its 
hegemony of the 19408 and 19508 is “a new lease of life’ for U.S. 
hegemony rather than the reverse is a matter which he asserts rather 
than endeavors to prove. He may perhaps be rescued by his conten- 
tion, in the following chapter, that ‘Hobson’s grid,’ based as it is on the 
nation-state was temporally limited, incapable of explaining expansion- 
ism before 1651 (before the existence of the nation-state) or after 1945, 
when the nation-state began to experience increasing difficulties— 
except, perhaps, in very blurred and unfocussed fashion. 


So far in his argument, and we are now more than two-thirds of the 
way into the essay, Arrighi has not discussed the relationship of 
capitalism and imperialism. Now capitalism is introduced into the 
argument. For Hobson, the ‘tap-root’ of imperialism was the tendency 
to underconsumption (or excess savings or overproduction, with which 
it is more or less synonymous) which was a reflection of the domination 
*of money-capital over commodity-capital by the late nineteenth 
century. If this tendency toward underconsumption were countered by 
a more equitable distribution of the national income, Hobson had 
argued, the pressure to transform England from a free-trade power, Is, 
to a fully imperialist I, position would be overcome. High finance, 
which was the embodiment of this money power, profited by the 
expansion of imperialist states, while at the same time it wished to 
avoid a general war which could undermine the monetary foundations 
of the system. Arrighi, extending Hobson’s diagnosis to the past, 
suggests, again without citing evidence, that underconsumption was 
the spur to British imperialism from the mid-seventeenth century 
onward. From Cromwell’s till Hobson’s time, he tells us, the only 
counter to underconsumption was war, and it was the wars of 1914 and 
1939 which ended both this long-run tendency to underconsumption, 
and the domination of finance capital. In America as in Germany, the 
domination of finance capital was short-lived in good part because the 
adoption of the Keynesian formulas transformed wartime expedients 
into peacetime institutions, thus effectively countering the tendencies to 
underconsumption. Moreover, vast military expenditures by the state 
made it possible for industry to finance its own operations and expan- 
sion instead of being dependent on the great financtal houses. In a 
word, the coming of state capitalism made for a dissolution of the 
system which had been the tap-root of Hobson’s—and of Lenin’s— 
impenalism. 


This development made possible an informal empire based upon free 
enterprise, and interested in the promotion of wide free trade areas; it 
is the contemporary form taken by Is. This informal empire of free 
enterprise depends on the ‘maximum international freedom of circula- 
tion of entrepreneurial activity.’ The chief instruments of this empire 
are the multinational corporations, which by direct investment have 
established themselves throughout the world. The multi-national 


company was a new phenomenon, he tells us, originally employed to 
circumvent the tactics used by the major powers to protect their home 
industries, but made even more useful by the post-1945 conditions 
which facilitated the transfer of profits from one country to another. It 
was Only in the 1960s that American multi-nationals became genuinely_ 
world-oriented, making all decisions in terms of alternatives available 
anywhere in the world, and seeking no objective other than the marxi- 
mization of long-run profits. Sometimes such decisions, as Arrighi 
correctly observes, are to the disadvantage of the American ‘main’ 
operation, and consequently to the growth rate and the balance of 
payments of the U.S. economy. 


This multinational capitalism is in many respects widely different from 
the older finance capitalism, as portrayed by Lenin, Arrighi argues, 
contrary to such Marxists as Paul Sweezy who identify one with the 
other. A leading characteristic of the new multinational capitalism 1s 
the increase of the ‘unruliness’ of the labor force (as increased capitalist 
accumulation further depersonalizes labor), an unruliness which makes 
the process of production more costly. This, in fact, was for Arrighi the ` 
tap-root of multi-national capitalism. Responding to this pressure, 
corporations by direct investment establish branches in other countries 
where the labour force may be less unruly in order fo restore the enter- 
ptise’s profit margins. Here, then, we are presented with a theory of the 
falling rate of profit very much at variance with the usual arguments of 
Marxist or classical economists. 


Arrighi’s analysis 1s at times difficult to pierce: there are difficulties of 
writing style, and no doubt of translation; most often what is at fault 
are his assertions and restatements of the bare bones of the argument, 
without any persuasive development of its terms. In this case, for 
instance, Arrighi makes no effort to elaborate or justify his idea of the 
tap-root of multi-national rmperialism by either theoretical discussion or 
the citing of examples. When the reader supplies his own examples, as. 
he must, the result is an extension of Arrighi’s hypothesis in a perhaps 
unintended direction. If American corporations, because of the 
aggressive demands of unions, must go abroad in order to maintain 
their usual rate of profit, and if, as he has told us earlier, multi- 
nationals operate quite independently of, and, indeed, frequently in 
opposition to the economic and political interests of their home 
country, how then can he call this latest version of I; “a new lease of life’ 
for American hegemony ? On the other hand, if he is correct, this might 
very well mean a new period of stability for capitalist institutions. 
Whereas the English free-market imperialism of the nineteenth century 
moved toward the state of anarchy and war, which Hobson anticipated 
and Lenin described, Arrighi tells us that ‘the informal American 
imperialism which has asserted itself in the last decade represents a 
relatively stab/e tendency.’ 


Beyond Lenin 
What we have—although the author does not present it as such—is a 


theory of imperialism which is in many respects the opposite of the 
classic one. By extending Arrighi’s assertions, we are confronted by 


multi-national corporations, increasingly free of the restrictions of the 
nation-state, presiding over the gradual removal of productive opera- 
tions from the developed, formerly imperial nations, where an unruly 
labor force is responsible for declining profits, to the less developed, 
formerly quasicolonial or colonial nations where labor is not so unruly. 
By doing this, these corporations weaken the national state while 
increasing ‘the homogeneity and interdependence of nations,’ certainly 
a contribution to the stability he foresees in the generations ahead. In 
effect, on the basis of events since 1945, and particularly since the 
"sixties, Arrighi has arrived at 2 conclusion very much like the vision of 
ultra-impenalism which the German Marxist Karl Kautsky produced in 
1914, and against which Lenin railed. After the war, we recollect, 
Hulferding came to agree with Kautsky’s views on ultra-imperialism, 
and it was only the prestige which Lenin acquired after the successful 
revolution of 1917 which made Kautsky’s views anathema among 
Marxists. Like Lenin, Arrighi sees a proletarian victory in the long run, 
but is hazy as to how it will come about. 


The essay is surrounded by self-imposed limitations, by a vagueness 
and obliqueness, which in part can be attributed to Arrighi’s ‘geometry.’ 
The author describes his geometrical devices as ‘diagrammatic repre- 
” sentation,’ though he grants that on occasion they distort his argument. 
But there are times when he writes as if his representations were instru- 
ments of analysis capable of producing conclusions of the order of 
Cartesian geometry. This they do not and cannot do. The considerable 
space taken up by these diagrams and by the descriptions of their 
meaning can be defended only if they help the reader to understand 
the text better than he might otherwise. It would be my guess that for 
every reader aided by such an intricate conceptualization, at least a 
handful are alienated. We may assure these last that the book can be read 
and understood without any reference to this apparatus. Less happily, 
Arrighi has to some extent been crippled by his geometry, permitting 
his diagrammatic representation artificially to restrict his discussion of 
issues he has raised. Even the limits which Arnghi explicitly accepts, 
those of the Hobson model, are much wider than those to which he in 
fact confines himself, those of his own geometrical conceptualization of 
that model. 


Nonetheless, in challenging the received view of imperialism from a 
determinedly Marxist position, Arrighi has displayed enterprise 
enough. Or, at least, so it seems to a non-Marxist like this reviewer. In 
his analysis and hypothesis, he has attempted en impartial, at times 
wholly persuasive, discussion of the paradigm of imperialism which 
has taken possession of the age, and has revealed some of its major 
limitations. He has presented an hypothesis which will occupy the 
serious attention of students of imperialism. He has undertaken, com- 
mendably though with far from certain success, to introduce a new 
symbolic method for dealing with complicated problems of the social 
sciences. For all this, he deserves a respectful and sympathetic reading. 
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review Freud and Timpanaro 


Charles Rycroft 


Since the author of The Fremdian Slip! must be already well known to 
readers of the New Left Review, and has indeed recently contributed an 
article on the pessimism of Giacomo Leopardi to it, there is no need 
for me to introduce Sebastiano Timpanaro to them, as I would have if 
I were writing for one of the bourgeois literary weeklies.1 For two 
reasons, however, it is necessary for me to explain in some detail what 
his book is about before in any sense criticizing it, and to draw 
particular attention to the fact that its author’s academic speciality is 
Latin and Greek textual criticism; these two reasons being that his book 
1g dauntingly erudite and that he attaches great importance to considera- 
tions which would never occur to anyone who was not a textual critic 
and are likely to seem pedantic to those readers who have not had 
personal experience of reading the proofs and uncorrected scripts of 
their own or other people’s books. 


In writing The Frendian Slip Timpanaro has, if I understand him rightly, 
had two aims, one specific and one general. The first is to demonstrate 
that Freud’s theory that slips of the tongue and pen, failures in remem- 
bering, bungled actions and ‘parapraxes’ generally are due to inter- 
ference by repressed, unconscious thoughts, does not stand up to 
textual criticism of the work The Psychopathology of Everyday Life in 
which Freud originally formulated it. The second is to discuss whether 
Freudian psychoanalysis is a science, whether it can be reconciled with 
Marxism, and, in particular, with his own specific brand of Marusm, 
Leopardian Marxism, which is optimistic in so far as it believes that 
there could, and indeed one day will, be a society in which repression 
and oppression no longer occur, and pessimistic in so far as it believes 
that anxiety arising from ‘biological frailty’ will always be part of the 
human condition. 


Freud’s The Psychopathology of Eseryday Life first appeared in 1901 as a 
two-instalment article in a learned journal. It was published as a book in 
1904 and then went through 10 editions in the next 20 years, during the 
course of which it grew from 92 to 310 pages. This expansion was 
almost entirely due to the addition of further illustrations, most of 
which were provided by Freud’s friends and disciples and many of 
which are patently autobiographical. As a result, the version we now 
have largely consists of anecdotes about slips of the tongue, mistakes, 
and failures of memory committed by Freud and his circle, embedded 
in which are a few pages of psychological theorizing. 


1 The Freudian Slip. Psychoanalysis and Textual Criticism by Sebastiano Timpanaro. 
NLB 1976. 


Although it has been one of the best selling and most translated of 
Freud’s works, it has also been one of the least criticized. Timpanaro 
attributes this to the ‘conspiracy of silence’ with which, allegedly, the 
academic world originally greeted Freud’s writings, but I suspect that 
the explanation really lies in something elusive and ambiguous about ~ 
the book itself. The general idea that slips and stupid mistakes may on 
occasion be psychologically motivated is so plausible as hardly to seem 
worth questioning, while it is hard to put one’s finger on why most of 
the examples Freud gives are so unconvincing. The field has, as a result, 
been left open to Timpanaro to use his professional critical tools to 
demonstrate, first that Freud was really arguing that all slips are 
motivated, and secondly exactly why the examples are not as convincing 
a8 Freud himself seems to have thought they were. 


Timpanaro’s argument is fourfold. First, as he demonstrates at length, 
the majority of the slips cited by Freud can be explained in the same 
way as can the errors made by compositors, proof readers, and 
transcribers of manuscripts. Most are the result of what he calls 
‘banalization’, that process by which a familiar word is spoken, read 
or transcribed in preference to an unfamiliar one; that process by 
which, for instance, my own surname tends to be re-endowed with the 
‘e’ after ‘Ry’ that it no doubt once had, even by people who know me 
quite well—though one old man who habitually does so wishes, I am 
sure, to remind me that his father knew Guissing, the author of the 
novel, The Private Papers of Henry Ryesroft. Others are due to lapses of 
attention which may cause one either to repeat a word, phrase or 
syllable which one has already uttered or written or to leap ahead of 
oneself, omitting the interveniog words. ‘Writers, particularly transcri- 
bers, make these errors continually, and in Timpanaro’s view’it is 
absurd to assume that they always have psychological causes; it 18 
sufficient to assume an ultimately neurophysiological tendency to 
subsume the unfamiliar under the familiar, to perseverate, and to 
anticipate oneself, particularly when engaged in boring activities. 


Secondly, Freud fails to reveal or inquire into the wider social context 
in which a slip takes place. For instance, when Freud describes how a 
chance acquaintance, ‘a young man of academic background’, left out 
a word from a line of Virgil he was quoting, he omits to mention—and 
perhaps even did not know—that the line in question is grammatically 
most peculiar and the version the young man gave conforms better 
with Latin grammar as taught in schools than does the correct original— 
and also makes the point he was making as well as the line actually 
written by Virgil does. Nor does Freud inquire as to whether the young 
man would have made the same mistake if he had had occasion to 
quote the line a month, a year, five years earlier. However, undeterred 
by such scholarly niceties, Freud asks the young man to associate to the 
missing word and soon establishes that he is worried about his 
mistress’s missed period, an anxiety which Freud then asserts is the 
cause of the young man’s lapse of memory. The reader will now appre- 
ciate what J meant when I said earlier that Timpanaro is dauntingly 
erudite, but the point he 1s making is that Freud does not provide the 
kind of background information which would enable one to decide 
whether the slips he quotes are interferences by repressed thoughts or 


merely banalizations. The young man’s misquotation of Virgil could 
well have been analogous to that which makes even quite well educated 
Englishmen think that Coleridge wrote “Water, Water, everywhere, 
but not (or never) a drop to drink’, when in fact he wrote ‘Nor any 
drop to drink. 


Thirdly, many of Freud’s examples of slips are not slips at all but 
gaffes, faux pas, occasions on which the wnter or speaker said some- 
thing that he was in fact thinking but wished, for reasons of tact, 
decorum or moral cowardice, sof to utter. In such cases the mistake is 
not due to interference by an unconscious idea but to a conflict 
between two fully conscious wishes, one to be discreetly hypocritical, 
the other to be truthful. An example is that of the baptized Jew who, 
while in the company of a gentile lady who was expressing anti- 
semitic opinions, called his sons Juden (Jews) when he ‘meant’ to say 
Jungen(youngsters). As the reporter and in all probability perpetrator of 
this ‘slip’, the analyst Viktor Tausk, says: ‘I ought to have made a bold 
declaration of the facts in order to set my sons the example of “having 
the courage of one’s convictions”, but I was afraid of the unpleasant 
exchanges that usually follow an avowal of this sort.’ 


Fourthly, even in those examples given by Freud in which he does show 
convincingly that the slip is due to interference by some repressed idea, 
the idea repressed is often not, as according to Freudian theory it 
should be, a sexual idea but one about money, racial prejudice, career, 
professional rivalry and, though Timpanaro himself does not use the 
word, snobbery.? This frequency with which the original Freudian slips 
were about social issues is, understandably, interpreted by Timpanaro 
as a reflection of the strange fact that Freud andhis circle all hankered 
after recognition by the very society their new science was covertly 
criticizing. Psychoanalysis, he says, ‘reveals the imprint of that 
“singular synthesis of implacable critical spirit and implacable bour- 
geois correctness’? which Claudo Magris argues was characteristic of 
Central European civilization.” A synthesis of such incompatibles 
cannot have made living easy and it is hardly surprising that it seems 
to have induced an epidemic of parapraxes. In a passage not quoted by 
Timpanaro, Freud says: ‘In healthy people egoistic, jealous and 
hostile feelings and impulsions, on which the pressure of moral 
education weighs heavily, make frequent use of the pathway provided 
by parapraxes in order to find some expression of their strength, which 
undeniably exists but is not recognized by the higher mental agencies.’ 
This is, incidentally, a most curious passage. It implies that health is not 
a matter of integration or wholeness but the possession of harmless 
safety valves for those impulses moral education represses. Given this 
peculiar view of health it is hardly surprising that Timpanaro comes to 
the conclusion that psychoanalysis is ‘a self-confession by the bour- 





2 In Freud’s first and major example of faulty remembering he claims to have been 
disconcerted by his failure to remember the name Signorelli despite being as familiar 
with it as with the name Botticelli, and his chain of associations leads through Signor 
and Herr to Bosnia-Herzegovina, where the peasantry have great confidence in their 
doctors and attach high importance to sexual enjoyment. One wishes Frend could 
have reported forgetting the name of a tree or cooking utensil or losing 2 shopping 
list. 


geoisie of its own perfidy’ or that Reich should have sought for a kind 
of health that does not rely on having harmless leaks in one’s character 
armour. 


Despite his marshalling of so many cogent objections to Freud’s 
theory of slips, he does not mention what is to my mind the most 
cogent of all, one which Freud after a fashion did mention in a footnote 
added in 1920. This is that it is as easy (or difficult) to obtain associative 
chains leading to significant unconscious or concealed preoccupations 
by presenting words, pictures, or numbers to someone as by asking him 
to associate to a slip he has himself made or to a number he has himself 
chosen. It follows from this that, given a hidden preoccupation and a 
co-existing wish to reveal or confess it, an associative track will even- 
tually reach it, regardless of where or with what it started, and the 
eventual arrival at ‘significant material’ is not therefore evidence that 
the starting point was in any sense caused by it. The young man of 
academic background would eventually have got round to telling 
Freud about his mistress’s missed period whatever word in whatever 
language Freud had asked him to associate to. Freud’s insistence that 
there 1s a causal relationship between slips and underlying repressed 
ideas derives from the fact that he wanted to prove that mental pheno- 
mena are causally determined and seems to have believed that there was 
no difference between a motive and a cause: if one could demonstrate 
motives behind apparently random items of behaviour such as slips, 
bungled actions, etc., one would ia his view have proved that it had a 
determining cause and struck a blow for science ın its battle against 
superstition. This is one of the few aspects of Freud’s book not dealt 
with thoroughly by Timpanaro, presumably because he too believes in 
determinism and that all mental and social events have causes. One 
senses that he has little time for latter day analysts like myself who are 
more concerned with the meaning of actions than with the causes of 
‘mental phenomena’. 


In addition to being impressed by the frequency with which Freud 
interpreted slips as being the result of repressed thoughts about 
money, professional status, etc., Timpanaro is surprised by the absence 
of any reference to two other sources of anxiety which must have 
impinged upon Freud and his circle. He finds it remarkable that none 
of Freud’s interpretations of slips in The Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
—or of dreams and symptoms elsewhere—refer either to anxiety 
arising from the bourgeoisie’s awareness of its inherent insecurity as a 
privileged minority living among, and on, the numerically much larger 
proletariat, or to anxiety arising from man’s ‘biological frailty’, from 
his awareness that he and his nearest and dearest may, and indeed 
eventually will, fall ill and die. 


Now, although it is indeed remarkable that Freud’s writings as a whole 
reveal an astonishing obliviousness and ignorance of social factors, it 
is not, I think, remarkable that a specific ‘bourgeois anntety’ and dread 
of the threatening proletariat does not show up in his interpretations 
of slips, dreams and symptoms. All children and indeed most grown-ups 
fail to distinguish between social reality and the reality of the natural 
world, and the possibility of radical changes in the structure of society 


seems as unreal to them as does the possibility of an earthquake in a 
country in which they do not occur. As a result, evidence of the possi- 
bility of violent social change tends to evoke incredulity not anxiety. 
Hence such facts as that refugees and exiles usually flee long after the 
writing has been clearly written on the wall and that those who 
enjoyed high social status in their country of origin often seem not 
really to believe that they have lost ıt. Or to put the matter another way, 
no individual or group of people can dread an entity that does not 
enter into their scheme of things, and, if it does impinge upon them, 
they are more likely to deny the fact than to make slips or dream dreams 
about it—or, to be technical for a moment, if they do develop a neurosis 
about it, it will be a traumatic not a psycho-neurosis. In any case, the 
text in which Timpanaro has sought in vain for references to dread of 
the emergent proletariat was written 13 years before the First World 
War, before Western society had revealed its capacity to create and 
survive catastrophes. And, it is tempting to think, the synthesis of 
‘implacable critical spirit’ and ‘implacable bourgeois correctness’ which 
Timpanaro attributes to Freud’s generation of Central European 
intellectuals could well have generated an equally implacable refusal to 
face facts; Freud’s refusal to leave Vienna until after the Nazis had 
arrived there certainly suggests this. 


Timpanaro’s surprise that anxiety from man’s ‘biological frailty’ plays 
no part in Freud’s interpretations of slips, dreams and symptoms, 
strikes me, on the other hand, as entirely justified. I too find it hard to 
believe that thoughts about the health and survival of oneself and one’s 
loved ones do not preoccupy us unconsciously and contribute to slips 
and dreams. In my recent book, The Innocence of Dreams, I suggest that 
dreams are not, as Freud maintained, disguised hallucinatory wish 
fulfilments but meditation upon, and reassessments of, one’s ‘biological 
destiny’; and that, in particular, dreams of travelling dreamt by the 
elderly are preparations for their last journey. I also suggest that Little 
Hans’s famous dream that his mother ‘was gone and I had no Mummy 
to cuddle with’ may not have been an incestuous sexual dream, as 
Freud interpreted it, but a self-confrontation with 2 true fact of his 
biological destiny—that one day, of necessity, his mother would be 
gone. 


If Timpanaro and I are right about this, Freud’s exclusion of biological 
frailty from his scheme of things must have been a defence, perhaps 
against the very admission of frailty itself. I find it tempting to surmise 
that the Freudian ‘system’, in which everything is referred back to one’s 
own wishes and one’s own personal biography, contains an elaborate 
but concealed defence of an illusion of the total autonomy of the self— 
a typically bourgeois illusion, Timpanaro might say—and a denial of 
the extent to which we are the creatures of biological and historical 
destiny. When Freud, in the aftermath of the First World War, also 
had to recognize that he was becoming elderly, he produced his theory 
of the death instinct, according to which destructiveness, decay and 
death are still our own wishes, not the effect of social and biological 
processes we are powerless to resist. But I can think of passages in 
Freud that do not fit this surmize and, 1n any case, he was, like the rest 
of us, of contradiction all compact. 


Although, as readers who have born with me so far will appreciate, I 
have in the main been convinced by Timpanaro’s demonstration that 
Freud’s theory of slips does not hold water and reveals more about his 
social milieu than ıt does about psychological verities, I am, I must 
confess, less happy about his discussion of the reconciliability (or 
otherwise) of psychoanalysis to Marxism. This is due not only to my 
ignorance of the controversial issues which are, all too obviously, 
preoccupying contemporary Marxists, but also to his ignorance of 
the contemporary psychoanalytical scene. My ignorance of the work of 
Legrand, Althusser, Geymonat, Jervis, Lukács, Musatti and others and 
, of the precise differences between materialist, pragmatic, voluntarist 
and Leopardian Marxism,} is matched by his of the work of Klein, 
Winnicott, Fairbairn, Szasz, Bateson and others and of the differences 
between ego-psychology, object theory, instinct theory, transactional 
analysis and action language. 


All I can do, therefore, is to report that I think that Timpanaro has got 
contemporary psychoanalysis all wrong, that his conception of it bears 
little resemblance to the realities of 1ts practice today ın this country and 
the United States, and to mention some of the ways in which his 
preoccupation with the early history of psychoanalysis has led him 
astray about its present state. e 


First, Timpanaro is deeply impressed by the authoritananism of 
psychoanalysis and he is nght, I think, in thinking that this heritage 
from its early days continues to be the bane of psycho-analytical 
organizations, which still display a tendency to spontaneous fission 
similar to that displayed by left-wing political, and nonconformist 
religious, organizations. But he 1s wrong, I think, in supposing that 
the relationship between analyst and patient is necessarily authoritarian. 
Although it is, in some of its facets, a power game, not all the cards 
ate held by the analyst. Timpanaro has evidently not encountered 
Gregory Bateson’s double-bind hypothesis or Eric Berne’s Gawes People 
Play and 1s unaware of the intricacy of what goes on between modern 
analysts and their patients. 


Secondly, Timpanaro seems not to have heard of-transference and to 
be unaware of the enormous role it plays in analytical practice. As a 
result, he has no conception of psychoanalysis as a relationship 
between two people, as a therapeutic alliance, and tends to sce it as a 
situation in which the patient submits himself to an analyst who utters 
dogmatic and arbitrary statements which the patient has to accept. 


Thirdly, Timpanaro seems to think that symbolic interpretations are 
arbitrary; and, indeed, in the analytical literature they often seem to be 


3 Of all these the Leopardian version sounds to me by far the most attractive, since ıt 
secs man as part of nature, not inherently alienated from it, and casts Nature as 
both the bountiful source of all pleasure and as the tragic source of all unavoldable 
pam and suffering. But I suspect that, like the best Italian wines, Leopardian 
Marxism would not travel well, is strictly not for export. Perhaps in England we 
should cultivate a Blakean or a Coleridgean Marxism, but dovetailing of the two 
components would require the cutting away of a lot of dead wood—as has, I imagine, 
Timpanaro’s grafting of Leopardi onto Marx. 


so. But, as I have tried to show in my The Innocence of Dreams, they are 
really based on the interpreter’s understanding of metaphor, and it was 
only Freud’s distrust of intuition and obsession with causation which 
led him to present symbolism as an arbitrary discovery of psycho- 
analysis. 


Fourthly, Timpanaro seems not to have discovered that psychoanalysis 
has become mother orientated. Whereas in early Freudian days 
psychoanalysis was all about nvalry with the father, jealousy of the 
father, defiance of the father, submission to the father, nowadays the 
talk is all about the pre-oedipal relationship to the mother, the Primary 
Maternal Preoccupation displayed by the Good Enough Mother when 
she 1s adapting her infant to its Average Expectable Environment, even 
the infant’s innate envy of its mother. Although this may perhaps be 
due to some social change—a shift towards matriarchy or matrism is 
discernible in other areas too—it does mean that some of Timpanaro’s 
remarks about Freudian theory ‘eternalizing’ the bourgeois family as 
Freud knew it fall wide of their mark and sound dated. 


This is perhaps the place for me to mention that I was at times struck 
by some resemblance between Freud’s and Timpanaro’s habits of 
thought. They both seek to impress by a display of erudition, they both 
continue to drive home points long after they have made them, and 
they both seem to believe that ‘correct’ total interpretations or formu- 
lations are achievable. But this appearance of resemblance between them 
is perhaps a reflection of my insularity. As Timpanaro points out, 
English culture was never affected by continental romanticism, 80 
Hegel and Nietsche are not in my bones, while logical empiricism, to 
which Timpanaro is, he says, ‘a stranger by intellectual background’, 
is. 


However, despite his anachronistic view of temporary analytical 
practice, Timpanaro has, I think, put his finger on something amiss at 
the very centre of psychoanalytical theory. There is something peculiar 
about the concept of the Unconscious, though I don’t think that it 
helps much to call it collective or to discuss whether or to what 
extent it is a biological, romantic, materialist, idealist or vitalist concept. 
The point is rather that it is a concept that owes its existence to the 
fallacy of reifying a quality. There never could be such a thing as an 
Unconscious, since consciousness and unconsciousness can only be 
qualities or attributes of something else, in this case of the actions 
(including the thinking activity) of an agent, and as a result to speak of 
someone having an unconscious is loose thinking, and is analogous to 
speaking of someone having an anger, when what we really mean is that 
they can at times be angry or act angrily; dangerous and confusing 
things start happening 1f we forget that distinctions of quality require 
adverbs and adjectives not nouns for their formulation. It is one thing 
to say that people are sometimes unconscious of what they do or think, 
sometimes act or think unconsciously, another thing to say that they 
have an unconscious. 


Timpanaro is also right to mention that he is not entirely convinced 
that Freud was always honest. I too have often felt that there was 


something less than straightforward, something disingenuous, about 
his selection of which details about himself or his patients he should 
disclose or withhold on grounds of discretion, about his capacity to 
pass over obvious weaknesses in his arguments as though he had 
himself not noticed them, and about his tendency to have it both 
ways by offering incompatible interpretations simultaneously, as he ~ 
does, for instance, in his analysis of the Wolf Man’s infantile neurosis. 


And, lastly, it must be true that psychoanalysis arose and took the form 
it did in response to specific social tensions and would cease to be of 
anything other than historical interest if ever those tensions were 
eliminated; a psychology that assumes the universality of neurosis 
would cease to make any sense 1n a world in which the only source of 
anxiety was man’s mortality and biological frailty. But as, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, the revolution seems to have been postponed 
indefinitely, contemporary analysts and psychotherapists can, I think, 
work on without being unduly disturbed by the thought that their 
theory 1s ‘neither a natural nor human science, but a self-confession by 
the bourgeoisie of its own misery and perfidy, which blends the bitter -. 
insight and ideological blindness of a class in decline’. 


ps The slips occurring in a book on slips are possibly of some slight 
interest. One is a classic example of banalization. Dr Sachs’s idio- 
syncratic and indeed affected spelling of his first name, Hanns, has 
reverted to the more familiar Hans, under the influence, no doubt, of 
the better known Meistersinger of that name. Another is numerical, 
1833 for 1883, and has Freud writing letters to his fiancée 23 years 
before he was born. 
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themes 


In recent issues of the Review we have sought to illuminate the contem- 

porary condition of the Soviet Union through interviews with such 
authorities as Ernest Mandel (NLR 108), E.H.Carr (NLR 111) and Zhores 
Medvedev (NLR 117). In this issue we invite Alec Nove, a renowned 
student of the economy of the USSR, to present a balance sheet of Soviet 
economic performance and prospects. Nove points out that the Russian 
economy has largely escaped stagnation, unemployment and inflation, 
but it has encountered formidable obstacles to further advance of a quite 
different kind. Nove suggests that the identification of socialism with an 
economy of hyper-centralized planning is quite misleading, and that 
responsibility for the multi-million decisions necessary to the functioning 
of modern industry and agriculture should not be entrusted to one, 
‘supposedly omnicompetent, authority. Attempts to plan a modern 
economy down to the level of the individual factory or farm produce 
wasteful distortions and encourage bureaucracy in every sphere of life. 
In their place he urges consideration of a model of. market socialism. 
With this article Nove formulates a challenge to Marxist theories of the 
transition to socialism which is sure to arouse controversy. 


In NLR 112 Fred Halliday presented an account of the long but interrup- 
ted history of struggle in Afghanistan against archaic social relations and 
monarchical dictatorship culminating in the uprising of April 1978 which 
toppled the regime of Mohammad Daud. Although a revolt within the 
-armed forces ensured the success of the rising, it enjoyed significant 
popular backing in the capital and led to the formation of a civilian 
government dominated by the Afghan Communists of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan. In this issue of the Review Fred Halliday 
recounts the subsequent actions of the PDPA Government, beseiged by a 
fanatical religious counter-revolution backed by the clerical regime in 
Iran and the military dictatorship in Pakistan. The PDPA greatly com- 
pounded its own predicament by violent factionalism within its own ranks 
and by policies of indiscriminate repression which narrowed the social 
base of the regime in important areas of the country. Fred Halliday 
discusses the circumstances of the Soviet decision to intervene with 
massive military force in December 1979 and to establish a new govern- 
ment in Kabul led by Babrak Karmal—a crises the USA has seized upon to 
unleash a world-wide wave of renewed Cold War mobilization. He 
concludes by assessing the grave risks inherent in the Russian interven- 
tion and the prospects for the new Afghan government. 


Though Marx wrote copiously on political subjects he had very little to 
say about the roots of reformist politics within the workers’ movement. 
Carol Johnson, in a careful examination of what Marx wrote about the 
development of working class consciousness, shows that, alike in his 
theoretical writings, newspaper articles and correspondence, he consist- 
ently assumed that the organized labour movement would find its way; 
easily and naturally, to revolutionary anti-capitalism. Where Marx 
encountered a reformist response by workers leaders he usually pointed to 
more or less contingent and secondary factors as the explanation for it 
rather than to fundamental features of capitalist society: Carol Johnson 
suggests that, paradoxically, Marx did develop the basis for an understand- 
ing of the roòts of reformism with his theory of the fetishised character of 
social relations, where generalized commodity production prevails. 


Peter Fuller’s lecture on ‘The Fine Arta after Modernism’, otiginally given 
at a conference of ‘Art, Duties and Freedom’ organised by the University 
College of Wales, argues that the proliferation of visual-culture from the 
late roth century, made possible by such technical developments as 
photography, colour printing, film and TV, and prodigiously promoted by 
commercial advertising, has marginalized the fine art tradition in Britain. 
The ‘megavisual’ explosion has prompted those who still work in the field 
of visual arts to a self-emptying ‘kenosis’, in which, one by one every 
single inherited function or motif is abandoned. Fuller argues that this 
fatal logic should not be further pursyed and that materialists should be 
prepared to defend those aspects of the fine art tradition which can help to 
cteate a critical art of process. 

Nicos Poulantzas, whose tragically early death we reported in our last 
issue, was remarkable for his ability to synthesis a wide range of research. 
He elaborated a highly original and distinctive Marxist political science. 
‘He initiated; and participated in, debates on central topics of Marxist theory 
and politics in several European countries, in Latin America and in the 
United States. This internationalist commitment to discussion and research 
made Poulantzas the most influential Marxist writer of his generation. In 
this issue Stuart Hall assesses the last work by Poulantzas, ‘State, Power, 
Socialism’ against the background of his earlier achievement. Stuart 
Hall, founder editor of this journal (1960-62), has until recently been 
director of the Birmingham Centre of Contemporary Cultural Studies, 
where he has been associated with an outstanding propramme of theoret- 
ical and empirical enquiry. l 


Alec Nove 


_ The Soviet Economy: Problem and Prospects 


dt has become customary on both right and far left to stress the weaknesses of 
the Soviet economy. The French book market is well stocked with works such 
as Emmanuel Todd’s La Chute finale, picturing the USSR as a land where nothing 
works and everything disintegrates. Senator Jackson’s advisers tell him that it 
is in a state of crisis so acute that the United States can demand major political 
concessions in exchange for its grain and technology. A vatiety of neo-Marxist 
critics point to extremes of inefficiency and waste. Indeed a catalogue of blunders 
and distortions can be assembled without difficulty from the pages of the Soviet 
«ress. Shortages, corruption, confusion, seem endemic, while growth has 
slowed. But the West too faces acute problems, with zero growth, inflation, 
unemployment, the prospect of major disruptions through strikes and also in 
‘he world trading system. It is legitimate to ask: are they in a worse mess than 
we are? Have they not some ‘systemic’ advantages as well as weaknesses ? Have 
the latter perhaps been exaggerated? Could they be corrected without major 
political-social convulsions? Is the Soviet system, relatively speaking, an 


example of stability in an increasingly unstable world? Finally, what 
light, if any, can Soviet experience shed on the theory or practice of 
economics under socialism? These seem to be questions of some 
importance to the readers of this journal. I am a very irregular reader, 
who does not share many of its assumptions. But the correct assessment 
of Soviet strength or weakness does not, or should not, depend on~ 
political attitudes. If, as may well be the case, my analysis is erroneous, 
this would be partly because evidence is mixed or inadequate, but also 
because the answer depends on the sight which one attaches to those 
elements of strength and weakness which we identify. There is also 
the vexed question of political stability: it is probably difficult even for 
the xox, let alone an outsider, to assess the intensity of discontent, 
and we should never forget that there are wide gaps in our information: 
thus if by any chance there were a strike of metal-workers in Krasnoy- 
arsk at this moment, we may be reasonably sure that it would not be 
reported in either the Moscow or the local press (which does not, of 
course, mean that there zr a strike in Krasnoyarsk at this moment). 


Priorities and Planability 


Let us now try to define the areas of strength and weakness. In my 
view, there are two factors involved: the dagroe ofspriority, and what 
could be called p/asability. Both relate to the basic problem of any 
centrally planned economy: the unmanageably huge number of inter- 
related decisions to be taken. With market forces absent or severely 
limited, and with prices unrelated (in theory asd practice) to demand, 
scarcity or need, considerations of profitability can only play a sub- 
ordinate role in decision-making. The centre plans quantitatively 
whenever possible, The task of management at all levels is plan fulfil- 
ment. Thousands of enterprises produce millions of products, 12 
million if fully disaggregated, according to Voprosy ekonowiki.1 The 
uninitiated seldom appreciate how many varieties there are: a thousand 
kinds of ball and roller bearings alone, to cite just one example. Each 
product relates to some distinct use or user, requires a different input ` 
of materials and components. According to the logic of the centralized 
planning model, the central organs know what society needs, and can 
issue and enforce plan-orders to ensure that these needs are effectively 
and efficiently met. This requires multi-million instructions as to what 
to produce, to whom deliveries should be made, from whom inputs 
should be received, and when. All this must be made to cohere with 
plans for labour, wages, profits, investment financing, material- 
utilization norms, quality, productivity, for each of many thousands 
of productive units. In practice this task can never be completed, plans 
are repeatedly altered in the period of their currency, supplies and 
output targets fail to match, there are numerous instances of imbalance 
and incoherence. This is due not to the lack of commitment of officials, 
or to stupidity, but to the fact that the magnitude of the task far 
surpasses the possibility of fulfilling it. The ‘centre’ is inevitably 
divided into ministries and departments, and these, together (or in 
conflict) with local interest groups, distort or conceal information and 
compete for limited investment resources. 





1 Vepresy shone miki, No. 12, 1977, P- 5. 


However, the system is effective in the imposition of centrally deter- 
mined priorities. When there is shortage (of materials, rail wagons, 
labour or whatever), the central party-state apparatus ensures that what 
it regards as most important gets what it needs. Thus the defence 
industries appear to be reasonably efficient, as are the steel, oil and 
electricity generating industries. Electricity can also serve as a good 
example of ‘plangbility’. It presents no product-mix problems (xwH 
are KWH are KWH), power-stations on a grid can be centrally con- 
trolled from a single control panel, and the information about need, 
now and in the future, is best assessed at the centre (and not only in 
Soviet-type economies |), In the planning of fuel and energy the USSR 
does well. A long view can be taken of this high-priority sector, and 
the necessary investments accordingly determined. Our own market- 
ofientated economies accommodate themselves badly to supply 
shortages for instance of oil. The ussr has responded to its own energy 
problem by massive efforts to develop oil and gas in Siberia, efforts 
which have achieved marked success in the face of formidable natural 
obstacles. The ussr’s irrational prices matter little when decisions are 
taken which relate to energy supply in (say) 1990; none of us know 
what will be the prices and costs in 1990, and we must proceed on best 
estimates of future demand and supply largely in quantitative terms, 
ewhich the Soviet central planners can estimate at least as well as, 
probably better than, any Western capitalist oilman. Furthermore, 
action can be taken without having to bother with the pressure groups, 
lobbyists, or the need to win the next election. 


Further ‘pluses’ for the Soviet system are the absence of serious 
unemployment—in fact labour is frequently short—and the relative 
stability of wages and prices, made possible by a centrally-imposed 
incomes policy (with no independent trade unions); though, as we 
shall see, there is some partially concealed inflation. These ‘pluses’ are 
accompanied by formidable deficiencies, which, it is important to 
appreciate, are also the consequence of the system, and so might be 
regarded as a cost of the advantages listed above. This is one reason 
why reform proposals designed to overcome these deficiencies have 
met with strong opposition, from the beneficiaries of the existing 
arrangements. 


The first and most obvious point is that priorities, to be effective, must 
relate only to a relatively small part of the totality. Therefore most 
activities are noc-prionity, and, under conditions of over-full utilization 
of resources (“taut planning’), they frequently run into trouble: failures 
in deliveries of materials, long delays in construction of new plant, 
lack of coordination between output and inputs, poor quality, and so 
on. The central authorities, of course, desire that output should match 
requirements, that user demand be studied, that buildings be completed 
on time, that technical progress be encouraged and productivity raised, 
and repeatedly issue decrees to that effect. But, outside of the top- 
priority sectors, there is great difficulty not merely of enforcement but 
of meaningful definition of these doubtless excellent objectives. Let me 
illustrate. Overworked planners have to aggregate, i.e. to issue plans 
for such categories es ‘footwear’, ‘spare parts for farm machinery’ or 
‘window-glass’, not having either the time or the information to enable 


them to instruct a given factory to make and deliver two hundred 
brown shoes of a given size and quality, or piston-rings, or glass of a 
particular specification. Plan-instructions are therefore, so to speak, 
non-specific, defining an aggregate total, which may be in tons, roubles, 
square metres or whatever. This instruction is clear and binding, and 
so enterprises produce not what the user actually requires, but that 
assortment which adds up to required aggregate quantity. This long- 
standing disease has been the subject of innumerable critical articles in 
the Soviet press. One consequence among many is the unintentional 
stimulation of waste of materials: if the plan is in tons, the heavier the 
goods the better; if in rouble-value then the dearer the inputs the better, 
provided this finds its reflection in the officially-approved prices. 
Conversely, initiatives leading to less heavy or expensive materials 
threaten plan-fulfilment in tons or roubles. 


Bureaucracy Replaces the Market 


One reason for the persistence of these distortions is that those who 
‘commit’ them are supervised by officials (ministerial or party) who are. 
themselves directly interested in plan fulfilment. So much so that, as 
numerous reports testify, these officials alter plans upwards or down- 
wards, adjusting them during the period of thetr currency to the 

performance of their subordinate managers, so as to report 
that there are no failures. But in any case plan-fulfilment targets are 
bound to cause distortions howsoever defined, so long as there is a 
multiplicity of types, designs, weights, of the given product. Thus when 
window-glass was planned in tons it was too thick and heavy; so they 
shifted the plan ‘indicator’ to square metres, whereupon it became too 
thin. Common sense tells us that glass should be thick or thin according 
to the circumstances of its use, but such detail is not and caw mot be 
within the cognisance of the central planning organs. Aggregation is 
a ‘must’, if next year’s plan is to be drafted before the end of the 
century. 


The greater the multiplicity of possible alternative products and 
methods, the less is the ‘planability’ of the piven sector. One sees this 
in agriculture, where land can be used for many purposes and there is 
a wide variety of natural conditions and weather hazards. Agricultural 
mechanization suffers greatly from poor-quality machines, the notorious 
lack of spare parts, and what Soviet critics (from Brezhnev down) call 
atkomplekstnost’, i.e. lack of essential complementary equipment, which 
causes bottlenecks. Another example of sehowplaksinost’ was illustrated 
in a Krokodil cartoon: a passenger in a train points to mountains and 
asks: ‘have we reached the Caucasus?’ The train-conductor replies: 
“no, these are nitrogenous fertilizers, over there is potash; the Caucasus 
we get to tomorrow’. We see here how achievements in one sector 
(fertilizer output has risen impressively) are partly negated by failure 
in a related sector (which is the responsibility of a different ministry): 
thus there are insufficient bags, means of transportation, machines, for 
actually getting the fertilizer to the farms and spreading it on the 
fields, so it piles up at railway sidings. 


If management is rewarded primarily for plan-fulfilment (i.e. obeying 


orders), it is plain that it is interested in easy-to-fulfil plans, and so there 
is concealment of productive possibilities, and also overapplication for 
inputs and hoarding of materials and labour. There is also an uninten- 
tional ‘built-in’ disincentive to innovate. All innovation carries with ıt 
some risk, and requires changes in plans. But risk is not rewarded, and 
long before the advantages of the proposed innovation become 
apparent, the manager may be transferred or demoted because he has 
not fulfilled the current plan. Emphasis is indeed given to technological 
innovation, but in practice its diffusion depends on the initiatives of 
thousands of managers, and it often suffers the same fate as well- 
intentioned orders to economise materials, which conflict with the 
overriding need to fulfil current aggregate plans. 


Plans are ‘taut’ because designed to stimulate effort, to achieve growth, 
to combat tendencies to routine and inertia, 1.e. to act as a substitute 
for competition. Planners should, in theory, express in their orders the 
needs of society. However, experience shows how difficult it is in 
practice to define what is needed, and to identify how best to provide 
it, in operationally meaningful detail. In its functioning, the system 1s 
unresponsive to user needs, is wasteful of resources, is not geared to 
innovation. It is bureaucratic not primarily (as some imagine) because 
of the self-interest of bureaucrats, but because the overwhelmingly 
difficult task of coordination, inherent in central planning, requires a 
complex bureaucratic structure of ministries and departments. Bureau- 
crats replace the market-mechanism. (This happens also within large 
Western corporations, since their internal interrelationships are 
administered). 

Is Alienation the Problem ? 


A view held by some on the left is that Soviet planning is not planning 
at all. How can it be ‘real’ planning, when these distortions occur and 
when the outcome frequently fails to conform with the intentions of 
the planners themselves? This is more than a matter of terminology, 
for underlying this view is the belief that there could now exist a ‘real’ 
socialist democratic planning system which would dispense simultane- 
ously with market, bureaucracy and hierarchy, based upon some 
undefined form of mass democracy. Those who hold this view are 
usually quite unaware of the complexities of the modern industrial 
structure, with its innumerable complementanities and interdependen- 
cies. It is not clear where, in this process, is the place for political 
democracy as an alternative to both market and bureaucracy. Demo- 
cratic procedures are indeed essential, but these cannot be meaningfully 
applied to multiple-millions of micro-economic decisions: an elected 
assembly can vote on broad priorities (e.g. more for primary education, 
or housing, or developing a region), but hardly on whether three tons 
of constructional steel should be allocated to this or that building site, 
or that production of red dyestuffs be increased by 3%. 


It is sometimes argued by Marxist ‘fundamentalists’ that the basic 
problem lies in alienation, in the conflicts of interest between workers, 
management and centre; all would be well if they all identified with a 
common interest. These conflicts do indeed exist (and between different 


branches of the centre also). Yet this line of thought contains or 
implies several fallacies. One is that a more positive or cooperative 
attitude on the part of those concerned could resolve the essence of the 
problem. It is doubtless true that human attitudes affect the quality 
with which work of all kinds is done. But this does not of itself even 
begin the task of coping with multiple millions of complex inter- 
relationships. The essential point is not one of whether workers or 
managers or planners wish to do the right thing, but one of discovering 
what the right thing to do is, and then acquiring or ensuring the means 
to do it. Action requires the presence of three elements: ixformation, 
motivation, and means. If any one of these is absent, decisions cannot be 
taken or implemented. Motivation alone is, quite evidently, not 
enough. Many well-meant efforts are frustrated because the i 
resources are allocated by several remote plan offices. It is also not 
appreciated that the marketless planning model is of necessity central- 
ized (how can a purely local body decide what society needs and how 
best to provide itr), and it is precisely the vast and complex scale of 
operations of central planning which is a major cause of this very 
alienation. “Unless one is prepared to accept that the structure of 
regulation in interconnected production is objectively hierarchical, then 
the whole problem of socialist democracy can only be raised in an 
agitetional way’, wrote Bahro, without, unfortunately, drawing from 
this the conclusions that suggest themselves. Finally, it is implied that 
a society can or could exist in which there would be no conflict between 
sectors, and between sectors and centre, not to mentional individuals, 
over the allocation of resources. This essentially utopian part of the 
Marxist tradition rests, and can only rest, on a vision of abundance. 
There must surely be conflict, as any materialist would have to admit, 
unless there is plenty for a//, i.e. when the concept of opportunity-cost, 
of choice between mutually exclusive alternatives, loses its meaning. 
Economics would then have withered away, along with the state. Let 
us leave aside the question of whether it is a valid or useful vision of a 
remote future. It is clearly not a state of affairs relevant to what was, is, 
or could have been, in the Soviet Union. May I add that this is sof to 
deny that the spread of democracy and the reduction of privilege in 
the ussk would make a difference to the Soviet economy, or to the now 
somewhat cynically negative attitude of many workers to their work; 
merely that it is self-delusion to suppose that this would solve the basic 
problems of micro-economic planning. 


Workers’ self-management, i.e. some version of the Yugoslav model, 
is quite another matter. But, of course, this rests squarely on the basis 
of mwarkst-orientated enterprise autonomy. Needless to say, this too 
causes its own difficulties, in terms of both efficiency and doctrine. But 
the beginning of wisdom in these matters is to appreciate that there 
are xo solutions which, along with their positive elements, do not have 
some negative aspects. It is therefore my contention that the Soviet 
economy ts planned centrally, and that the defects and distortions which 
are noted (amd rightly moted) by its critics are inherent in centralized 
planning itself. 


Balance Sheet of Soviet Economic Performance 


So, after this (in my view necessary) detour, let us return to the present 
state of the Societ economy. The following points appear to be 
uncontroversial, and probably figure prominently on the agenda of the 
politbureau. 


1. Statistics clearly show a slowdown in growth, and the current 
five-year plan will sos be fulfilled in a number of important sectors and 
overall. Growth does continue but, when allowance is made for certain 
kinds of statistical exaggeration, perhaps at 3-34% per annum, rather 
than the claimed 4-44°% or so. 


2. To the heavy cost of armaments (which would rise even if sarr had 
been ratified by the U.S. Senate) must be added the cost of agriculture. 
Close to a third of total investments are now devoted either directly 
to agriculture or to the sectors of industry which serve it. The rate of 
return to those investments is small. Far from being a source of 
revenue, agriculture has become a net burden on the rest of the 
economy. The subsidy to livestock raising now amounts to 23,000 
million roubles annually (say £15,000 million, at the not-too-unrealistic 
official rate of exchange). 


3. It has been (rightly) decided to invest massively in Siberia, to ensure 
essential supplies of fuel and materials. For obvious reasons it is 
expensive to invest in these inhospitable and remote regions, and 
workers must be offered good wages and amenities, otherwise they 
refuse to go or to stay (forced labour being no longer of economic 
significance). In the long run the riches of Siberia will be a major 
‘plus’. In the shorter run Siberia absorbs resources on a huge scale, 
and there could be a serious energy bottleneck in the next few years. 
Official sources stress the need to economise fuel. 


4. There is a shortage of labour, due in part to demographic factors: 
a low birth rate, except in formerly Moslem areas, has brought the 
rate of increase in the total labour force close to zero. Virtually all 
growth must now be based upon higher productivity. But there are 
also plenty of instances of over-manning and inefficient use of labour 
(inadequate mechanization, geographical maldistribution, and so on). 
Agriculture is short of labour at peak periods, requiring mobilization 
of millions of urban workers and soldiers to help with the harvest. 
Redeployment of labour, difficult to achieve without compulsion, is a 
‘must’. Experiments designed to achieve this (e.g. the so-called 
Shchekino experiment) have made little difference. 


2 The exaggeration arises mainly from the tendency to conceal price increases (e.g. 
managers introducing ‘new’ and dearer products which are allegedly better and aro 
not, while withdrawing cheaper models); this affects the output index through the 
price index which is used to calculate it. There is also false reporting, but this could 
also take the form of concealment of cutput as well as exaggerating it. 

3 The idea was to allow wages economised by reduction of overmanning to be 


şs. Also essential are the more efficient use of investment resources, 
and more rapid diffusion of technical progess. There is a chronic 
tendency to start too many projects, which then cannot be completed 
for lack of necessary materials and labour. Orders are then issued to 


complete only the most important projects, which causes the others to a 


remain unfinished for a decade or so, leading to bottlenecks through 
the non-delivery of complementary materials, components, etc. 
Brezhnev declared that this is to be a ‘quinquennium of effectiveness 
and quality’. Effectiveness in the use of investment resources: quality 
not only of machinery and technology but also, he insisted, of con- 
sumers’ goods, with much greater influence of the user and his (or 
her) requirements on what is produced and distributed. Progress in 
these respects has been much too slow. 


6. Finally, there is a serious problem of poor distribution, of imbalances 
between demand and supply, affecting both the allocation of inputs to 
industry asd the citizen as a purchaser of goods and services. Shortages 
are endemic, There are queues. Such items as meat, and also many 


manufactured goods, are unobtainable for long periods. All this gives © 


rise to many negative phenomena commonly associated with a sellere’ 
market: indifference to the customer’s requirements, petty and not-so- 
petty corruption, hoarding, and so on. It is widely believed that 
shortages have grown worse in recent years. This is sot due to a 
reduction in supply; on the contrary, consumption has been rising. 
But incomes have been rising faster, and there has been a reluctance 
to increase retail prices. For example, meat prices have remained 
unaltered for 18 years, while average money wages have risen by close 
to 707%. No wonder there is a meat shortage! Recent increase in certain 
prices (coffee and petrol last year, restaurant meals, furniture, jewelry, 
etc., this year) will not be sufficient to cope with this chronic ‘concealed 
inflation’. Prices in the peasant free market have been rising. 


7. There are also problems connected with foreign trade. In years of 
large grain imports the ussr rons a larger deficit than can be covered 
by gold sales. Some of her allies (especially Poland) are in a much more 
vulnerable position, with very large debts to the West. Comecon 
integration progresses slowly, since both the usse and the other 
countries concerned must increase their exports to the West so as to 
cover their needs for hard-currency imports. 


It seems desirable, indeed necessary, to quote some statistics, but this 
is less simple than it sounds. For reasons already given, aggregate 
statistics tend to overstate the growth rate. How misleading can be 
even some ‘sectoral’ statistics may be illustrated from a Pravda article: 
when a plant making pipe produced cheaper, better-quality pipe 
weighing 25% less, the statistical ‘effect? was a reduction in both the 
‘volume’ of output and in labour productivity.4 This explains the 
reluctance of management to adopt more economical variants, but also 
shows the imperfections of measurement. Perhaps the following table, 
which relates to physical output of some important products, can be 





4 s 3 September 1979. 


_ 


TABLE I 
Soviet Economic Performance 
r96y  I970  I97J  I975 1978 r980 (r980) 
(pian)* (actual) (plan)*  (es7.)** 


(mird kWh) 507 741 1065 1039 1202 1380 1295 
Coal (miH. tons) 578 624 695 701I 724 800 145 


met.) 128 198 320 289 372 435 435 
Steel (mill. tons) 9I 116 146 141 I5I 168 157 
Fertilizer (gross) 31 55 go gO 98 143 (120) 
Chemical fibres 

(groes) 0.40 0.62 1.06 0.95 I.10 1.49 (1.35) 
Cement (gross) 72 95 125 122 127 144 (134) 
Fabrics (mill, 

sq. mets.) 7320 8640  III0O 10100 10600 12800 (11400) 


* The five-year plan targets, set five years earlier. 
*® Baibakov, Pravda, 29 Nov 1979; (figures in brackets are my 
estimates). 


used to illustrate both the shortfall in plan-fulfilment aed the fact thet 
growth continues, albeit at a slower rate. 


It is not disputed that the rate of increase in the productivity of labour 
and the yield on capital investment have been falling, as has the level 
of profitability. Industrial and construction costs have edged upwards, 
and new machinery in particular is often much dearer, and not much 
more productive, than the models it replaces. 


In agriculture the record year 1978 has been followed by the much less 
satisfactory 1979 (the difference is attributable to weather conditions). 
The much greater degree of mechanization and ‘chemicalization’ lays 
a greater burden on the planning of industrial supplies, and rising 
costs are a measure of inadequacies in this direction. At least equally 
important is labour morale: peasants seem to be unwilling to work 
harder at the peak harvest periods, and this, as well as incomplete 
mechanization, causes a massive ‘import’ of labour from the cities (and 
the army) every autumn. Collective and state farms are too large, and 
interference with their managements by party officials further compli- 
cates their task. The huge investments made in agriculture heve had 
some effect: both output and productivity have been rising, but at a 
slow rate. Meanwhile the relative cheapness of foodstuffs (compared 
with industrial consumers’ goods) ensures that demand exceeds supply, 
resulting in chronic shortages in many parts of the country. 


It is instructive to contrast the Brezhnev period with the Khrushchev 
era. Khraoshchey—and the performance of the economy under his 
rule—contained some very contradictory elements. Some of his actions 
had positive results. Thus in 1953-8 his agricultural policies contrasted 
with Stalin’s earlier neglect and led to a quick rise in output, over 50% 
in five years. However, in the next five years growth virtually ceased, 
and his numerous ‘campaigns’ and reorganisations caused much con- 
fusion. In industry he rightly gave priority to oil, gas, chemicals, all 


previously neglected, but again his methods led to confusion, resent- 
ment, disorganization. Brezhnev brought greater predictability and 
stability; there have been no ‘harebrained schemes’, no massive 
reorganizations, more reliance on expert advice. But the ageing leader- 
ship has now slipped towards immobility. Instead of Khrushchev’s 
admittedly unsound ideas about introducing communism by instal- 
ments at specified dates (after having ‘overtaken America’), we now 
have the present state of affairs defined as ‘mature socialism’ (sometimes 
as ‘real socialism’—shades of Bahro’s real existierende Sozialiswrus!), 
which surely reflects a greater degree of complacency, not necessarily 
shared by citizens queuing for sausage! Urgent problems still await 


solution. 


The Scope for Administrative Reform 


Does all this constitute a crisis ? In one sense, I think we can call it such. 
A system of centralized planning originally designed under Stalin for 
ultra-rapid industrialization of a backward country is now increasingly 
an obstacle to efficiency, no longer able to cope with the problems and 
complexities of a modern industrial economy. But then is the West 
able to cope with them? What could they learn from us? What paths 
are there to the reform of their system which will not*carry with them 
dangers of accelerating inflation, instability, unpredictable social- 
political consequénces? Conversely, can the existing system be so 
improved and streamlined as to eliminate some of the worst inefficien- 
cies and distortions, while preserving the elements of strength? How 
far is the political leadership committed to resisting major changes? 
The party-state machine derives very considerable advantages from the 
present system: it provides them with a function and enhances their 
power and influence (replacing the invisible hand with the visible hand, 
their hand). Power over allocation is used to divert scarce goods and 
services for their own use, through a network of special shops, hospi- 
tals, villas, etc. These and similar arguments lead some critics to the 
conclusion that ‘the party’ will block all changes, and that no change 
is possible without prior political convulsions, which would shake or 
overthrow the dominance of the party. 


There is clearly a strong case to be made along these lines. But it should 
be recalled that the party leaders want not only privilege, control and 
stability, they want results. They may indeed be conservative septua- 
genarians, but they know and say, with Brezhnev, that the scientific- 
technical revolution requires fundamental changes in methods of 
planning and management.’ It adversely affects Soviet power in the 
world if grain has to be massively imported from America, if Soviet 
technology lags behind, if growth rates fall, if plans are unbalanced and 
resources wasted. When citizens react angrily to goods shortages, this 
is bad also for internal security. It worries the leadership that, with the 
existing system of incentives, waste often ‘pays’, indeed shows up in 
statistics as increased output and productivity. There is here a theoreti- 
cal as well as a practical weakness: ‘the greater the total expenditure of 





3 In his speech to the 25th Party Congress. 


labour and materials, the greater the [apparent] productivity. Use- 
values are not counted’.6 Corrective action is seen to be essential. 


But shat corrective action? Here opinions differ widely. Brezhnev and 
his comrades appear to be seeking greater efficiency through a mixture 
of exhortation, computerization and reorganization. Industrial enter- 
prises are being merged into associations or corporations (obpadimeniya), 
thereby reducing the number of units to be planned and facilitating 
specialization. There is a drive to form ‘agro-industrial complexes’ in 
rural areas. Planners are instructed to pay more attention to ensuring 
coherence of plans, managers are ordered to carry out their delivery 
obligations, various experiments are undertaken to reduce waste 
(tighter utilization norms. measurement of plan fulfilment in terms of 
ast output, bonus schemes to encourage labour productivity and 
discourage the hoarding of labour by management, and so on). Efforts 
are made to reward quality. The Mathematical Economics institute, 
under Fedorenko, and other research institutes, have been seeking to 
adapt computers and programming techniques to the needs of central- 
ized planning. 


On 29 July 1979, Pravda published a decree on economic reform. 
Commentaries referred to many of the weaknesses which were men- 
tioned in this paper, and which the reform is designed to overcome. 
The key changes are as follows: 

a) Construction enterprises are to be judged in relation to buildings 
completed, not by work done and money spent. 

b) Long-term plans are to be more closely integrated with current 
(annual) plans, at the centre and in industries. 

c) The use of ‘normed net product’, instead of gross value of output 
or of sales, is to eliminate the inducement to using dear material inputs. 
d) More use is to be made of long-term agreements between firms. 
e) There will be greater emphasis on the fulfilment of contractual 
delivery obligations. 

f) Obligatory plan-instructions will cover also the introduction of new 
technology, the size of the labour force, quality indicators, material 
utilization norms, in some cases also cost reduction, reduction in 
number of unskilled workers, labour productivity targets, output 
targets in physical terms, profits, etc. 

g) New measures are also intended to ensure a closer link between 
industrial-sector and territorial-regional planning, and between the 
plans for investments and the material means of implementing them. 


It is too soon to judge the effect of these proposals, since they have 
yet to be worked out in detail, let alone implemented, but I take leave 
to doubt whether these measures are on the right lines. No doubt some 
improvements are possible; thus for instance it has long been necessary 
to eliminate the interest of construction organizations in using dear 
materials and delaying completions. But already one can see two major 
weaknesses in the ‘reform’. The first and most important is the 
multiplicity of plan indicators. This not only puts an even greater 


t D. Valovoi’s three articles in Presds, 11, 12 and 13 Nov., 1978, make this and many 
other points of a highly critical nature. 


burden on the planning organs, but virtually guarantees inconsistencies 
and anomalies. One has only to look at the above list. Secondly, the 
‘normed net output’ indicator is far more complicated than might 
appear. Let me illustrate with an example. Suppose an industrial 
association or enterprise makes fifteen different products. To calculate 
the net output of each, one has to subtract material inputs, but some 
of these will be common overheads. It will also be necessary to allocate 
to each its share of profit, and this will be done by arbitrarily assuming 
that each product is equally profitable, which, at the given prices, will 
not be the case. Consequently there will be a contradiction between 
real profitability and the notional ‘net-product’ calculation, and prob- 
ably also between both and the duty of fulfilling qwantitetive plan 
targets. Millions of extra calculations will require to be made to 
determine ‘normed net product’. Not only this: in an article comment- 
ing on the reform, the authoritative D. Valovoi warns that if the 
growth in volume of output (and therefore also of labour productivity) 
were still measured in terms of gross value of output, this would 
introduce yet another contradiction, so he advocates measuring growth 
in terms of net output, ‘as is done in developed capitalist countries’.” 
So there is no clarity yet on this point, though the text of the decree! 
does speak of planned growth of ae# product. In addition, the proposals 
envisage retaining pross value of sales as a plan indicator for ministries. 
If this is done, the ministries will exert pressure on their subordinates 
to avoid producing too cheaply, for familiar reasons. Surely the cure 
may be worse than the disease? 


Improvements are doubtless possible. However, if my analysis of the 
basic causes of inefficiency is correct, these measures will make little 
difference. The essential problem is the impossible srele of centralized 
micro-economic planning, the fact that subordinate units adjust their 
actions to the plan targets laid down from above, and not to the needs 
of other enterprises or to the revealed preferences of the citizens. Of 
course Brezhnev and Kosygin agree, indeed repeatedly assert, that 
production should be for use, that user demand must be taken fully 
into account, that resources be used economically. The question is: 
how can the complex and clumsy bureaucracy—complex and clumsy 
because of the enormous task it has to perform—achieve the required 
flexibility? How can it preserve the system of ‘directive planning’ 
(Kosygin’s definition) asd stimulate initiative and innovation ? How can 
plans be made internally consistent when the task of coordination 
exceeds the capacity of humans and computers alike? A propos the 
latter, a wise Hungarian economist, Maria Augustinovics, once 
remarked that one reason for the limited application of computerised 
programming is that even the most inflexible and hidebound bureau- 
crat is infinitely more flexible than any computerized programme. 


The Market Solution 


The alternative mast be in the direction of decentralization, and ( pece 
Bahro) this can only be based on negotiated contracts between pro- 


7 Presda, 3, September 1979. 
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ducer and customer (plus trade as an intermediaty).9 The relevant 
model is that of the Hungarian economic reform of 1968. (Hungarian 
reality has moved some way from the original model). Its basis was 
that efterprises were no longer to be handed compulsory output plans 
from above; they were to make their own plans in negotiation with 
customers, while being free to purchase the inputs they required. The 
abandonment of centrally-determined current output plans and of 
administered allocation of inputs are two sides of the same medal: the 
compulsory output plan is integrally linked to the supply plan: the 
output of most enterprises is some other enterprises’ input, and the 
first step in making up the annual plan in the ussr is the collection of 
information about the needs of productive enterprises for materials, 
components, etc. Central directive planning would be confined to major 
investments, with the “micro-economy’ steered largely by economic 
means (taxes, subsidies, etc.). 


However, any reform on these lines is necessarily based on production 
for exchange and not production for use, i.e. relies to 2 considerable 
degree on the market mechanism, This upsets both the ‘fundamentalists’ 
and the neo-Stalinists. Did not Marx and Engels see socialism and 
commodity production as incompatible? Did not Stalin in his last work 
advocate a continued reduction in the area in which commodity 
exchange and ‘the law of value’ operated? But what is the effective 
alternative to a reform which, in effect, allows production units to 
negotiate freely with each other as suppliers and as customers? The 
Bettelheims and Sweezys seek solutions in slogans, such as ‘the mass 
line’, or in counterposing monetary calculation to plans based on 
‘socially useful effect’ (and this without telling us how it should be 
measured or whose task it is to do the measuring, or how to ensure 
that decisions are implemented). Nor do they explain how there can 
be ‘control by the direct producers’, i.e. meaningful workers’ partici- 
pation in economic decision-making, unless decisions about production 
are taken af the level of the prodwction sast; it is this which makes the 
Yugoslav model rely on the market. 


There is a real dilemma here for sincere socialists, a dilemma which 
must be squarely faced, not evaded. Let us take as an example the fact 
that a market, if it is to function, requires some degree of competition. 
For many socialists this is offensive; they counterpose it to socialist 
cooperation, and indeed it does appear to contradict the notion of 
workers’ solidarity. However, the total absence of competition implies 
the tieing of customer to supplier by the plan; this situation exists in 
the USSR, and is a cause of much dissatisfaction, since the customer (e.g. 
the manager of a state factory, or retail store) cannot go elsewhere if 
the quality of the goods or services provided are poor, or another 
supplier is better. But if one caw go elsewhere, albeit to another state 
or cooperative supplier, that already implies competition, i.e. the 
possibility that one producer can gain from satisfying the customer 
better than another, which in turn implies that an unsuccessful producer 
’ Bahro is an opponent of large-scale, units and centralization, but 


unrealistically 
advocates small units which would be largely self-sufficlent (sce his The 4}ermative 
in Eastern Earepe, xaa Loodon 1978). 





would be penalized. Unless one makes the assumption that under an 
imaginary ‘real’ socialism productive units will never give cause for 
dissatisfaction, there must, of course, be some sort of penalty or 
corrective action: In the ussr this is imposed or taken by bureaucratic 
superiors, in the form of reprimand, transfer, demotion, denial of 
plan-fulfilment bonuses. But experience strongly suggests that none of ~ 
these are as effective as the provision of eco#owic carrots and sticks, 
linked with sosomic criteria for success or failure. Market and competi- 
tion require spare capacity, and this rasises the spectre of unemploy- 
ment, whereas the ussr takes pride in ensuring full utilization of 
resources. Unemployment must, of course, be minimized, but how are 
efficiency and flexibility to be achieved without spare capacity ? 


In conceiving a democratic socialism, one ought surely to envisage 
groups of people (a local community, say, or 2 factory or farm) being 
able freely to decide to acquire various goods, for use either in produc- 
tion or consumption. Two methods only are known by which they 
could do so. They could be fres to bay them, from the supplier that suits 
their needs best, or they would have fo apply for permission to obtain , 
them. Assuming that these goods have alternative uses, a hierarchical 
superior would have to consider wherever ¢bis use for them should be 
authorized. The ‘fundamentalist’ escapes from ¢his dilemma by 
identifying socialism with abundance, i.e. with the existence of ample 
supplies for all purposes on which any group could draw (and this in a 
world where over half the population is on the margin of subsistence!). 
The bureaucrat considers that it is his (occasionally her) responsibility 
to allocate scarce goods in accordance with politically determined 
priorities. Both are hostile to the market in principle. But at least the 
bureaucrat’s view relates to the real world, as well as being in his /her 
interest. 


The market and competition carry with them certain costs and dangers, 
few doubt this. It would be necessary to avoid excessive income 
inequalities (but not at the cost of eliminating incentives), and it would ~ 
also be essential to keep a major role for central planners in the taking 
of major investment decisions. It is also important to appreciate that 
certain areas, such as the energy sector, could and should remain under 
centralized operational control (who would ‘decentralize’ Electricité 
de France or the Central Electricity Generating Board? Not even Sir 
Keith Joseph!). The question of the level at which decision-making is 
best located is a complex question, by no means solely economic, and 
one which surely calls for a wide variety of different solutions, depend- 
ing on the sector and the type of decision. It is certainly absurd to 
imply that decentralization plus the market mechaniam represent a 
panacea, and do not give rise to difficulties, both economic and 
political-social. But it is also hard to avoid the conclusion that no 
solution can be devised which does not involve the market mechanism 


in some form. 


Be all this as it may, the Soviet leadership has shown every sign of 
being determined to reject the ‘market’ solution. It is unlikely that 
Brezhnev’s successors will be different in this respect. There is too 
much at stake: the position and role of petty officialdom at all levels, 


the priority of the ‘military-industrial complex’, the (understandable) 
fear of instability and of the unpredictable side-effects of major reform 
of a mechanism which has, in its principles, changed little over the last 
45 years or so. Nor can one discern any pressure from below in this 
direction. True, the workers would like goods of better quality to be 
available, not to stand in queues, etc., but the market’s logic is usually 
not understood: as also in this country, people want higher wages aad 
lower prices, oppose redundancies even if their skills are urgently 
wanted elsewhere, and blame the resultant shortages on speculators, 
bosses, bureaucrats or whatever. It is a fact that in Eastern Europe 
opponents of reform can and do appeal to the workers’ residual sense 
of identifying socialism and justice with opposition to market forces. 
Paradoxically, this has the effect of reinforcing the privileges of high 
officialdom, in so far as these take the form of privileged allocation of 
goods unavailable to the ordinary citizen; they arise from the fact that 
demand and supply do sof balance. It is surely quite incorrect for 
Bettelheim to argue that the ‘new bourgeoisie’ favours market-type 
reforms! The present system serves their personal material interests 
best. As for managers, some do indeed want more income and more 
power, but some prefer the situation which Hegedus has called 
‘organised irresponsibility’ to the disciplines imposed by a market, to 
. which they are not accustomed and where they might fail. 


Problems and Prospects 


Where is the Soviet economy heading if no major reforms are in fact 
adopted? To repeat a point made earlier, there is no catastrophe 
imminent, the system is not in chaos, the quality of its planning and of 
its production are not in decline. Indeed, quality is actually improving. 
So, to take another example, is agricultural output, allowing for year- 
by-year weather variations, though at a very high cost. Exclusive 
emphasis upon chaos and waste, the image of production of unsaleable 
rubbish, is misleading, especially if contrasted with the past, when the 
Soviet system was wors wasteful, wore inefficient, Jess productive. 
People have #ot become worse off. What has happened is the persistence 
of the second-rate and a failure to keep pace with the needs of technical 
progress, the growing complexity of industry, the rising demands and 
aspirations of the masses, with incomes (demand) outpacing supply. 
Resources are still often used wastefully. But even if growth stays at 
the modest levels of 3°% per annum over the next few years (which 
seems to me a reasonable forecast to make), this may contrast favourably 
with Western economies, reeling under renewed blows from opzc and 
driven to beggar-my-neighbour trade policies (and anxious to sell 
technology to the ussr on favourable credit terms). Even 3% is better 
than zero. 


Is there then no danger to their system, no crisis? This would be going 
too far, so let us end by trying to identify what appears to me to be 
a basic source of potential economic (and therefore social-political) 
instability. This is the increasing gap between risiag expectations and 
slowly-changing reality. There is also the alarming and growing gap 
between the cash and savings in the hands of the population and the 
supply of goods, especially foodstuffs. Given the absence of a (legal) 


protessional trading class and the inefficiency of the official distribution 
network, shortages can and do cause real hardship in some areas. 
There is also a wide gap between the complacent optimism of the 
media and the experience of ordinary citizens, reflected in the following 
Moscow story: ‘If you wish to find enough food to All your refrigerator 
plug it into the radio’. Most observers concur that ideological commit- , 
ment, in the name of which earlier generations of young people 
suffered privations to ‘build socialism’, has long disappeared. Mass 
terror is no more. Work discipline is weak, with many reports of 
absenteeism, slackness, drunkenness, pilfering. Stability, the isolation of 
the few active dissidents, depends on giving people grounds for hope 
of better material conditions: the huge rise in savings bank deposits is 
due not only to the gap between purchasing power and the value of 
goods available in the shops, but also to saving up for the much-hoped- 
for car, cooperative flat, or a colour Tv set. If the gap between hopes 
and reality becomes too wide (and 1f in addition the car and Tv set are 
out of action for lack of spares, and repairs to the flat cannot be made 
without large bribes), this could cause trouble. This trouble can be 
exacerbated by the government’s obstinate refusal to raise prices to 
reflect actual supply-and-demand conditions. This not only increases ” 
the already-strong tendencies towards corruption, but inevitably causes 
grave shortages in some towns, distribution being on a ‘hierarchical’ 
basis, with Moscow at the top. (This has given rise to a cynical jest: 
‘We are said to have reached the stage of mature socialism. What is 
the dividing line between mature socialism and the lower kind?’ 
Answer: ‘the Moscow outer circular highway’). Under these condi- 
tions, though there are in fact more goods available, people feel more 
frustrated than ever in their efforts to find the goods they want. Discon- 
tent can be enhanced by travellers’ tales; not only the glittering ‘con- 
sumetism’ of the West, but the much greater choice and apparent 
abundance of Czechoslovakia and Hungary, give rise to irritation and 
impatience. 


Engineers, technologists, teachers, doctors, office staffs of most kinds, - 
have another source of discontent. They have lost ground in the ‘wages 
league’, and many earn less than skilled workers. Much ‘class analysis’ 
of Soviet society suffers from a strange anti-intellectual bias, from a 
tendency to counterpose the interests of the workers and the intellec- 
tuals, treating the latter as if they were allies of the party-state elite. 
Yet far from being privileged, the mass ‘intellectual’ professions are 
poorly paid, with none of the privileges of high officialdom. Doctors, 
teachers, middle-grade qualified engineers, most office staff, earn less 
than bus-drivers. It is true, sadly, that there is a wide gulf of mutual 
incomprehension between them and the workers (and indeed also 
between the workers and the peasants); the regime can appeal to the 
anti-intellectual prejudices of the masses, and in the past has frequently 
done so. It is odd that some of that regime’s ‘new left’ critics should 
help in this task. 


This brings me back to the 3% growth rate. Given the demands of the 
army and Siberia, given also the urgent claims of the Central Asian 
republics with their rapidly rising (but immobile) populations, asd the 
ever-increasing demands of agriculture, plus the need to improve rural 
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amenities to prevent an exodus of skilled labour, there is little room 
for manoeuvre, little to spare for improving living standards of workers 
or intellectuals—sar/ess there is a substantial gain in efficiency and producti- 
pity. But is this possible without the sort of reforms which the party 
leadership is reluctant to contemplate? 


On a recent visit to China, I was asked (in Shanghai) “Would you 
regard the Soviet system as socialist, and, if not, what sea/d you regard 
as socialist ?’. A difficult question indeed, especially its second part, and 
complicated by China’s own recent experiences. They are secking 2 
way which is neither that of the convulsions of ‘cultural revolution’, 
with its downgrading of efficiency and productivity (surely fatal in a 
backward and very poor country), nor the continuation of the Soviet 
centralized model, large elements of which have survived earlier attempts 
at reform. They too are looking for some new economic structure, 
which will combine plan and market, centralization of basic decisions 
and the stimulation of local initiative, managerial responsibility with 
workers’ participation, material incentives and an egalitarian ideology. 
The least we can do is appreciate how difficult is the task, in China or 
anywhere else, of devising a ‘working model’ of a socialist economy, 
and how small is the relevance in this connection of the theoretical 
elegacy of Marx. 


The October Revolution 
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A leading Soviet dissident reassesses the critical events of the Russian 
Revolution and the early months of Bolshevik Rule. ‘Medvedev may be the 
only person in Russia today who is capable of this sort of broad-focus 
examination . . . the first of a comprehensive and serious nature to come 
from inside Soviet Russia in many decades’ Harrison E. Salisbury 
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Fred Halliday 


War and Revolution in Afghanistan 


a 


, The dramatic events in Afghanistan at the end of 1979, with the intervention 
of Russian forces and the fall of President Hafizullah Amin, come within two 
years of the uprising of April 1978, through which the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan gained state power. Whilst no-one can predict the outcome 
of these developments, it is evident that the Afghan revolution is in a gravely 
weakened condition: it is able to rely on Soviet military support for ultimate 
survival, but it is, by the same token, all the more vulnerable because of the 
identification of the new Babrak Karmal government with the army of a foreign 
power, and because of the dire factionalism within the pppa that precipitated 
the new scale of Russian involvement. The key to this crisis lies in the intractable 
problems which the pppa has encountered in implementing its revolutionary 
programme and in the mistakes which it has made in so doing. As in Russia 
after 1917 a relatively quick seizure of power in the towns has been followed by 
2 much more protracted civil war, waged by counter-revolutionary forces, aided 
from abroad. Moreover, before the new regime could win the support of the 


peasantry with effective, and, to them, meaningful reforms, the counter- 
revolution has been able to mobilize large numbers of the rural poor, and 
indeed to attribute the chaos and violence of the civil war to the advent 
of the new regime to power. We know at what cost, and with what 
consequences, the Bolsheviks were able to defend their initial gains. The 
baneful effects of such a civil war are likely to be all the greater in 
Afghanistan, given some of the policies which the PDPA, allied to the 
ussk, has chosen to pursue. For although the Bolsheviks, including 
Lenin, engaged in indefensible forms of repression during the Russian 
civil war, the pppa leadership has resorted to systematic violence much 
more extensively in its struggle to hold off Afghan counter-revolution. 
Moreover, political differences within the Bolshevik party were settled 
by votes not, as in Kabul, bullets. 


The Roots of Counter-Revolution 


The strengths and weaknesses of the PDPA and the manner of its advent 
to power have already been indicated in these pages and elsewhere.! It 
Was a party committed to revolutionary transformation of one of the 
world’s most impoverished societies and could count, for political and 
e strategic reasons, on substantial support from its northern neighbour, 
the ussr. Russia had already, in the 19508, established itself as the main 
supplier of economic and military aid to Afghanistan and was its main 
trading partner—a relationship unique in the non-socialist third 
world. In international terms this was a marginal development given 
Afghanistan’s archaic social system and relative us disinterest. At the 
same time, the PDPA was a small party of probably less than 5,000 
members, drawn almost exclusively from urban intellectuals and army 
officers, in a country with over 90% illiteracy, 87% of the population 
living in the rural arcas and very strong tribal, ethnic and religious 
structures and ideologies. Whilst the pppa’s triumph and the Soviet 

to assist provided a very real opportunity for Afghanistan, 
there was also the danger that the urban-based party would, while 
expropriating the landowners, fail to win the mass of poor peasants bya 
bureaucratic imposition of reforms. There was also the risk that the 
potential for transforming Afghan society would be distorted by the 
imposition of political models, as distinct from economic or military 
aid, drawn from the ussr. The example of North Yemen, where, after 
the 1962 revolution, an urban-based radical regime was in the end 
drowned by a tribal rising, was a warning instance of what could occur 
in such instances. 


In the North Yemen case, the strength of the counter-revolution 
dertved from two mutually supporting circumstances. The first was 
the financial and military support given by the neighbouring state, 
Saudi Arabia, abetted by a range of other countries that included 


1 Fred Halliday, ‘Revolution in Afghanistan’, NLR 112, November—December 1978. 
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Britain (at that time entrenched in neighbouring South Yemen), Israel 
and Jordan. In neither case were substantial military forces of the 
sustaining outside power ever sent in, but Pakistan has provided the 
bases, both refugee and military, for the Afghan opposition, and has 
given military supplies and some direct support as well. This time the 
junior allies include China, which is helping to train the rebels; Iran,” 
which provides financial, propaganda and some logistical support; 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, who give financial support. As yet no 
substantive evidence of us involvement has been revealed, but a joint 
position on Afghanistan certainly forms part of the Washington—Peking 
understanding, and the usa may be content to see its junior allies in Asia 
shouldering the main responsibility. 


The other central factor is the social nature of the hinterland which 
presents special difficulties for socialist transformation. Although the 
leadership in Afghanistan is commmnist in orientation, it was socially 
even more isolated than the Republic in North Yemen. From the 
beginning, it faced a cruel dilemma: either to move forward cautiously, 
not implementing its major reform programme until it had consoli- . 
dated its position, and thereby running the risk of appearing to be un- 
interested in the mass of poor peasants and landless labourers in the 
countryside; or to implement these reforms rapidly, in the hope of 
providing material benefit to the rural poor, and thereby running the 
risk of becoming embroiled in social conflicts in the countryside where 
its own cadre force was almost non-existent. To win the rural oppressed 
as active allies of the revolution it had to attack precisely those 
structures of class and tribal cohesion that could then, if antagonized, 
be used to mobilize a counter-revolutionary rural movement, a Vendée 
in Central Asia. 


In particular, four aspects of the rural system that complicated any 
programme of social transformation can be identified. The first was that 
social relations in the countryside were not primarily perceived by the 
peasantry in class terms and were indeed ones in which divisions along 
lines of economic power intersected with ethnic, religious and tribal 
factors. Any attempt to reform such a system by appealing to the class 
interests of poor and landless peasants was bound to run into consider- 
able difficulties, given the vitality of these other forces. This was true 
especially in the Pushtun areas of the south and east, where landowner- 
ship differences were small, and where tribal loyalties were strongest, 
but it was also true for the northern plains where the greatest degree of 
differentiation of ownership and a longer tradition of settled agriculture 
existed, This difficulty was compounded by the survival of nomadism 
in Afghanistan, with up to 15% of the population still living mainly off 
its nomadic flocks and with very unclear ownership and social class 
patterns within this sector. The case of Outer Mongolia has shown that 
revolutionary regimes can successfully develop in nomadic societies, but 
these certainly require special strategies and sensibilities. A second vital 
factor was the traditional independence of the mountain tribes, who bad 
in the past been paid subsidies by the central government, and among 
whom the bearing of arms was a natural feature of adult male life. 
Clearly, the moves by the pppa to redistribute land, to extend its 
_ control and to limit smuggling across the border with Pakistan were 


seen as threats to these tribes, and their natural response was to resort to 
armed rebellion of a kind in which they were well versed. The tra- 
ditional armed hostility to central government, which a revolutionary 
movement based in the countryside might have been able to use against 
a counter-revolutionary state at the centre, was here available for 
mobilization by the counter-revolution against the PDPA. A third 
problem was the weight of Afghan political traditions, which find their 
echo within the pppa itself: Afphanistan is a country where political 
and social issues have tended to be settled by the gun and where the 
room for peacefully handling conflicts within the state, or between 
the state and its subjects, is extremely limited. The counter-revolution- 
aries quickly resorted to a policy of shooting pppA members on sight, 
and the regime has for its part used widespread brutality against its 
opponents, real and suspected. Perhaps the nearest analogy in recent 
revolutionary history is Albania, again a country where tribal fighting 
traditions had prevailed until the moment of revolution and where a 
level of recurrent violence, within the party leadership itself, has 
marked it off from other Eastern European parties. A final and very 
potent counter-revolutionary factor is the simple fact that Afghanistan 
is a Muslim country, i.e. one in which there existed a popular ideology 
that could be mobilized by counter-revolutionary forces more effec- 
tively than is the case with any other religion in the world. Even leaving 
aside the other problems, this would certainly have made the pppa’s 
task all the more difficult; yet the force of Islam as a counter- 
revolutionary ideology was greatly enhanced by the triumph of the 
Iranian Islamic movement in February 1979, just when the PDPA was 
encountering its first major internal opposition. As far as Afghanistan 
is concerned, the Shah’s regime would have been less menacing than 
that of Khomeini: although the organizational ability of the previous 
regime to assist the counter-revolution might well have been greater, 
the power of ideological mobilization would have been much less, 
especially if it is remembered how much the Shah’s previous inter- 
ference in Afghan affairs had been resented. 


The April Revolution is Checked 


The first ten months of the PDPA regime, up to around the end of 
February 1979, appear to have gone relatively well; the mass of the 
rural population seemed to be adopting a cautious position, neither 
actively opposing nor supporting the regime’s policies. They were, 
rather, waiting to see what would happen next. The regime pressed 
ahead with its various reforms, giving cultural rights to the nationalities, 
improving the position of women,? spreading educational and health 
facilities: by August 1979 the government claimed to have opened 600 
new schools, and had launched a nationwide literacy campaign, 
aiming to teach one million illiterates by 1984.3 Probably the two most 


2 In addition to Decree No. 7 of 17 October 1978 ‘for ensuring equal rights of 
women with men in the field of civil law end removing unjust patriarchal feudalist 
relations between husband and wife’, the regime tried to organize literary classes for 
women among whom the illiteracy rate is 98%, and in 1979 passed a law on 
maternity leave, guaranteeing 90 days paid leave and up to 270 days off work 
for women (Kebs Traves, 19 June 1979). 

3 Hafrullah Amin in Astiimperialistisches Informationsbaditin, Marburg, October 
1979, P. 8. 





significant reforms were those known as Decree No. 6 and Decree No. 
8. The former cancelled the debts of peasants to richer farmers and 
landlords. The latter set an upper ceiling on land ownership, of 
between six and sixty hectares, depending on the quality of the land. 
By the end of the regime’s first year in office, it was claimed that 
822,500 acres had been distributed to 132,000 families; by August 1979” 
the number of recipient families had risen to 300,000.4 Some of these 
families were immediately grouped into co-operatives, and when the 
Five-Year Plan was announced later in the year, it was declared that by 
the end of the Plan in 1984, 1.1 million families would be grouped into 
4,500 CO-operatives.5 One should not exaggerate the immediate impact 
of these measures, but officially, and to some extent in reality, the 
regime was embarking on an ambitious and enlightened attempt to 
reform Afghan society. 


However, the reforms were administered in such a way as often to alien- 
ate the rural population they were designed to win over. The debt can- 
cellation decree did not touch, nor could it have, the main area of rural 
debt, viz. debts to bazaar merchants and moneylenders. The latter were _ 
a substantial and initially irreplaceable force in Afghanistan, but 
despite PDPA appeals they early turned against the regime because 
of price controls and measures against hoarding andsmuggling which 
the PDPA adopted. The land reform was not based on any cadastral 
survey of the Afghan countryside or even on a minimal preliminary 
investigation of land overship. It took little account of the variation ın 
land holding systems and of the conceptions of land tenure in a tribal, 
and in some areas nomadic, society.6 Far too often, a group of PDPA 
members and army personnel would arrive in 2 village and start 
commanding the peasants without proper awareness of local sensi- 
bilities and conditions. Moreover, by breaking long-standing ties 
between the peasants and landlords, the reform cut the poor farmers off 
from traditional sources of seed, water and implements, without the 
government being able to offer a practical alternative. Added to this 
were problems of rural honour and tribal loyalty against which the ~ 
determined urban-based cadres soon collided. One can identify the 
particular social interests which were most directly hit by the reforms— 
the large landowners, of whom there are not so many in Afghanistan, 
and the tribal chiefs, who lived off the smuggling trade with Pakistan. 
But because of the way the reform was implemented they were all the 
more easily able to rally the wider mass of peasants. Even where the 
latter gained land through the new redistribution policies, they were 
probably unable to reap any material benefit from it, given the short 
space of time and the breakdown in rural support systems, and they 
sccm in many places to have seen the appearance of military and PDPA 
personnel as a menacing intrusion from the centre. A rather dogmatic, 
and at times harshly administered, set of reforms therefore contributed 
to widening precisely that gulf between the party and the rural poor 
which at least some of the leadership had so feared. 





4 Amin, ibid., p. 7. 

3 Kaba! Tims, 9 August 1979. 

‘Tam grateful to Jan-Heeren Grevemeyer for information on the background to the 
land reform measures, His study of reciprocal landlord-peasant relations in Badakh- 
shan province will be published in Maerdesrnameh, Berlin, 1980. 


Three other problems have contributed to checking the initial revolu- 
tionary dynamic. The first was the disunity and the extremely un- 
democratic internal structure of the pppa itself. Within months of the 
April advent to power, there were two distinct, 1f related, disputes. The 


_ first was in July 1978, and involved the leaders of the Parchem (Flag) 


faction being exiled to ambassadorships, and the second was in August, 
when a group of army officers and ministers was arrested on charges of 
conspiracy, and most of whom were later reported to have ‘confessed’. 

However, the disumity did not cease there, and further arrests of 
Parchaw members, such as Radio and tv Director Suleiman Laiq, 
occurred in early 1979. Even within the ranks of the victorious Khalg 
(People) factional disunity was growing and it was apparently sharpened 
by the growing crisis inside the country. Whilst Taraki, initially 
President, Prime Minister and Central Committee Secretary General, 
had at first been 10 a dominant position, his standing was gradually 
challenged by Hafizullah Amin, Vice-Premier, Foreign Minister, and 
Politburo Secretary. Amin, born into 1927 into a provincial Pushtun 
family, studied in the early 19508 at the Columbia University Education 
School in New York, and became a school-teacher by profession. He 
organized the military rising of April 1978 and ran the security section of 
the pppa. Even when only Vice-Premier he exerted almost unchallenged 
influence within the armed forces and over Agra, the new secret police 
force established with Russian assistance in May 1978. He seemed to be 
a vigorous and ambitious man, capable of considerable political flexi- 
bility, not to say opportunism, and the evidence suggests that at least 
from early 1979 he was engaged in a determined attempt to gain full 
control of the pppa at Taraki’s expense. Whilst certain PDPA leaders, 
such as Dastagir Panchsheri, Minister of Education, were opposed to 
this, the third man in the government, Health and later Foreign Minister 
Shah Wali, as well as former Parcham supporter Bareq Shafie, Minister 
of Information and later Transport, seem to have sided with Amin. 


The second problem was the deterioration in the regional climate, and 
in particular the impact of the Iranian revolution. As we have seen, the 
Pakistani government, long hostile to Kabul over the Pushtunistan and 
Baluchistan issue, was alarmed by events in Afghanistan and soon 
began giving succour to the Pushtun tribesmen who crossed over the 
border. In 1978, Zia-ul-Haq was appealing to a greater degree than 
before to the forces of the Jamiat-i-Islami, the rightwing Muslim party 
in Pakistan, and his support for comparable elements inside Afghanistan 
served both to disconcert his Afghan opponents and to increase his 
Islamic legitimacy at home. Iran has a much less direct interest in 
Afghanistan, despite a common frontier, and the Shah had done little 
to oppose the ppp in 1978. But the triumph of the revolution there in 
early February 1979 had serious consequences, ideological and ma- 
terial, for the Afghan regime. Ideologically, it provided encouragement 
to the ‘Muslim’ opponents of the PDPA; Khomeini soon made the cause 
of ‘Afghanistan’ his own, along with such other Muslim causes as 
Eritrea, Palestine, and the Philippines. Iran was not the major source 
of support to the counter-revolution in Afghanistan, but no doubt the 
Islamic propaganda and encouragement had some effect. Much more 
important, however, were two economic consequences of the Iranian 
revolution: the expulsion of hundreds of thousands of Afghan migrant 


labourers from Iran with the consequent loss of remittances vital to the 
Afghan economy; and the disruption of oil provisions as a result of 
the Iranian strikes and oil cutbacks. It took some time for new, Soviet, 
supplies to replace the deficiency. 


The third problem was the impact on Afghanistan of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. Despite its alignment with the ussr, the pppa had initially 
hoped to establish correct relations with Peking, and there was some 
pressure from within the pppa itself for Afghanistan to pursue a 
somewhat independent foreign policy. The breaking of relations with 
South Korea and establishment of relations with Pyongyang was 
motivated by this concern, as was the temporary incorporation into 
the government of Taher Badakhshi, leader of the Maoist political 
group, Settaw-i Melli (National Oppression). This policy was not, 
however, successful for a variety of reasons. First, the pppa did not 
display independence even within the small margin available to it: its 
leadership was criticized from within for the slowness with which it 
openly backed the Iranian revolution—it only did so after the Russians 
did, in November 1978—and conversely for the manner in which, 
appearing to tail the ussr, it announced recognition of the Heng 
Samrin government in Kampuchea. Taraki also went out of his way, in 
a press conference in early May 1979, to condemn the Eritrean guer- 
rillas as being the creation of Arab reactionaries. Moreover, the alliance 
with Badakhshi soon broke down and his group went into opposition, 
reportedly being responsible for the fatal kidnapping of the us Ambas- 
sador to Kabul in February 1979. However, main responsibility rests 
with the Chinese, whose press was at first cool, and then very hostile, 
to the Afghan revolution, and who now openly support the counter- 
revolutionaries.” Events in Indo-china contributed to this polarization. 
It was around the time of the Chinese attack on Vietnam, in early 1979, 
that the first indications of material Chinese support for the Afghan 
rebels, chanelled via Pakistan, began to appear. This was China’s 
response to its losses in Indo-China; because pro-Chinese sentiment in 
Afghanistan is strongest among the non-Pushtun minorities, just south 
of the Atghan-Soviet border, it suggested a possible longer-term 
Chinese attempt to win support within the Central Asian Republics of 
the ussr itself. The degree of direct Chinese involvement may well have 
been exaggerated by Soviet commentators, but there can be little doubt 
that later Russian reactions can in part be explained as an alarmed 
riposte to what was seen as a Chinese counter-attack across the Hindu- 
Kush in revenge for setbacks in Indo-china. Western newspaper 
reports have underplayed this Chinese military involvement but, apart 
from political discretion, this may reflect the fact that reporters are only 
taken to the refugee camps around Peshawar in Pakistan, and not to the 
military training camps on the border where Chinese personnel are 
stationed. 


The situation began to deteriorate slowly in the early, winter, months 
of 1979 as counter-revolutionary operations to pre-empt the pppa’s 


7 For a characteristic Chinese view of events see ‘Afghanistan in Turmoil’, Poko 
Review no. 24, 15 June 1979, which stresses Soviet economic and strategic interests in 
Afghanisten and reports the view of ‘public opinion abroad’ that it is becoming the 
‘sixteenth republic’ of the uss. 


reforms got underway. Rebels operating from bases in Pakistan 
carried out raids in Kunar and Pakhtia provinces, and on February 14 
there was the first major case of an urban security breakdown when a 
group of armed men seized the American Ambassador in Kabul, 
Adolph Dubs. The negotiations with the kidnappers were evidently 
mishandled by the Afghan police who were intent on demonstrating 
their toughness to the local population. The police did not go through 
the conventional psychological erosion techniques; the Ambassador 
and his four assailants were killed when the Afghan security officials 
opened fire on the hotel bedroom where he was being held. Beyond its 
political importance, in unnecessarily exacerbating us—Afghan relations, 
this incident was indicative of the trigger-happy way the security 
forces dealt with problems. In late March matters became much more 
serious. Pakistani militiamen were supporting the rebels in croes- 
border raids, and there was 2 major clash in the north-western city of 
Herat, near the Iranian border. Official Afghan claims that the Herat 
conflict was due to the infiltration of Iranian troops, on available 
evidence, are untrue but, whatever the exact cause, several dozen 
Russian military and civilian personnel were slain. 


Kabul’s New Course 


This combination of urban and rural unrest, the latter at least promoted 
from abroad, appears to have provoked a major, and in the end 
disastrous, change of policy at the centre. On 27 March, three days 
after the start of the Herat uprising, a government reshuffle took place. 
Taraki, who up till then had doubled as Premier and President, handed 
the prime ministership to Hafizullah Amin. At the same time a nine- 
member Homeland High Defence Council was established to run the 
security forces.® Equally important was the fact that the Russians now 
took a much more active place in the whole governmental 

On April 6 a high-level Soviet delegation arrived led by General 
Alexei Yepishey, First Deputy Minister of Defence and President of 
Political Affairs of the Soviet Army and Navy.’ 


Following this visit, which would seem to have been in some way 
connected to the security situation, overall responsibility for co- 
ordinating Russian policy was given to Vassily Safronchuk, an official 
who took up an office next to Taraki’s in the People’s House in Kabul 


3 Kabul Times, 2 April 1979. The mapc included four civilians (Taraki; Amin; Sher 
the 


Commander of the Air Force). By the end of September Taraki was dead, Watenjar, 
Aseduilah and Maxdooryar in exile in the Ussr, and only Amin and Gholam Sakhi 
definitely still in office. 

» Kabul Times, 7 April 1979. We do not know if Yepishev was personally responsible 


Crechoslovakia and, according to Roy Medvedev (Ow Sialis and Stalinism, 1979), 
ane of the military officials who hed preseed hardest for the rehabilitation of Stalin. 


and who was officially listed as a counsellor at the Soviet Embassy. 
Alexander Puzanov, who had been ambassador in Kabul since 1973 
and had previously been ambassador in North Korea, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, seems for henceforward to have been put in second place. 
By the end of the summer, up to five thousand Russian civilian advisers 
were helping to sustain the administrative machinery, large sums of ~ 
money, running into millions of dollars a day, were being used to 
subsidize the state, and Russian responsibility for the military campaign 
became more direct. Russian forces took over the Bagram air base 
north of Kabul, officers were posted down to the company level, and 
from the spring onwards most Afghan military planes flew with at 
least one Russian pilot, to counter political dissatisfaction in the air 
force. This was an especially important development, since as the 
situation on the ground deteriorated the government came to rely more 
and more on air power to fight the rebellion. 


The new policy, which Amin and the Russians under Safronchuk 
implemented, appears to have rested on three main points. First, there 
would be a relentless military riposte to all signs of counter-revolution- _ 
aty activity. Whereas in 1978 the air force had been used to warn or 
intimidate villages, now it was being used to strafe and flatten rural 
settlements where there was believed to be resistanee. In one case a 
j in Kumar province was bombed merely because a local PDPA 
official was told tbat some of the inhabitants had been feeding rebels 
at night. With the gradual decomposition of the army, the regime 
came, by the summer, to rely more and more on its air force as the one 
means of hitting back at the rebel forces. The second plank of the 
security policy was the attempt to reduce the rebels by denying them 
food. Air force planes were used to burn crops in such areas as the 
Kunar valley, in the hope that, with the advent of the anows in Novem- 
ber, the rebellion could be crushed, through surrender or starvation. 
Unofficial estimates indicate that Afghanistan will face a grain shortfall 
of up to 1.4 million tons this year, or nearly half its normal require- 
ments. The country was hit by famine in the early 19708 and it now ~ 
faces the prospects of this again. The third part of the policy was to 
reach an agreement with the Pakistani government that was expected 
to come to power in the elections scheduled later in 1979. The Kabul 
authorities were building contacts not only with their old allies such as 
Wali Khan, but with the People’s Party of ex-premier Bhutto. Once 
these more sympathetic forces had come to power it would be possible, 
they thought, to shut the door on the rebels from the rear, whilst 
crushing them through firepower and starvation inside Afghanistan. 


The decision to launch this policy may well have converted the sporadic 
counter-revolution of the spring into a country-wide movement, 
although it is also possible that the momentum of mass Islamic reac- 
tion was building up to menacingly national dimensions anyway. No 
elections in Pakistan ever took place and Zia-ul-Haq has indefinitely 
postponed them. An amnesty announced at the end of April had almost 
no effect and by the summer much of the country was in revolt. Prov- 
inces such as Kunar and Pakhtia were almost totally in rebel control and 
in August guerrillas operating in the north of the country hit the road 
linking Kabul to- Mazer Sharif and: shieetoed tne om ang Eass that 


cats through the mountains north of the capital.10 Much of the Hazara 
mountains in central Afghanistan had also taken up arms, and few 
areas outside of the main towns were considered safe. This rapid spread 
of resistance took its toll both on the state apparatus and on the towns 
itself, for whenever a particular village or region was hit by govern- 
ment forces those in the town who were from that area turned against 
the PDPA government. As a result soldiers and civil servants began to 
leave their jobs and take to the mountains, and in July and August 
whole brigades of the Afghan army (around a thousand men), complete 
with armoured transport and arms, crossed over to the rebels. In early 
August, for example, one armoured brigade went over to the rebels in 
Pakhtia, complete with its tanks (which the rebels, lacking fuel and 
technicians, cannot use), and reports indicate that much of the 80— 
100,000-strong army has either gone over to the rebels, or can no longer 
be fully trusted by the government. However, in October government 
forces were able to launch a strong counter-offensive in Pakhtia, indi- 
cating that, with substantial re-supplying by Russia, they could still 
regain major enemy strongholds. 


Repression in the Towns 


The situation in the towns has paralleled that in the countryside; since 
the April policy change, repression there has become much more in 
tense. The secret police, gre, was under the prime minister’s office and 
was, therefore, in theory as well as in practice, under Amin’s control 
from the end of March onwards. Its activities were reinforced by those 
of the Seraxdoy, a militarized police force originally trained, prior to the 
revolution, by West German advisers, and later assisted by East 
Germans and Russians. On top of this, the pppa has been building up 
its own militia, numbers for which are claimed (with some exaggeration 
even for the lower figure) to be from 70,000 to 300,000. It seems that 
many, if not most, of the original pppA members have been killed in the 
tural fighting, either by rebels or mutinous troops, and the guerrillas 
have made it their systematic policy to execute on sight any PDPA 
member they capture, unless they are technicians who can help to ran 
equipment that has fallen into their hands. This haemorrhage has 
greatly weakened the PDPA as a political force, but whilst the more 
experienced cadres, those in the party before April 1978, have been 
decimated, the ppp has been recruiting from among their constituency 
mainly educated urban youth, to build up the new expanded party 
structure. Given the death threat which the rebels have made to all 
those associated with the government, fear may play a significant 
cohesive role in holding the PDPA regime’s followers together. Amidst 
the terror and counter-revolution to which they are exposed, they may 
still support the PDPA as against the Islamic and tribal forces now 
determined to destroy the revolution altogether. 


Aqsa and Sarasdoy began at some point in 1979 to carry out a policy of 
pre-emptive detention, arresting people in the towns who were from 
areas of rural resistance, before: they hed time to defect or organize 


18 New York Times, 3 September 1979. Reports in October indicated that Soviet and 


Afghan personnel in the two main towns of Badakhahan, Jurm and Faizabad, were 
under susteined artillery attack by rebel forces. 


opposition. This, above all, explains the very large level of urban 
arrests thet have taken place, with many thousands of people being 
imprisoned on suspicion of counter-revolutionary activity and without 
any proper trials being held. There can now be little doubt that some 
of those arrested on political charges have been summarily executed 
by Agsa personnel. Reports of torture, involving for the first time in 
Afghan history such modern methods as electrodes, have also become 
more frequent. Numbers are difficult to establish but it seems likely, on 
the basis of available evidence, that several hundred people at least 
have been Killed in captivity since the spring of 1979, that over ten 
thousand were in jail, and that tens of thousands had been killed in the 
rural fighting in the period up to Amin’s fall. 


The situation in the urban areas has on more than one occasion 
escaped from the control of the regime. The March conflictin Herat was 
followed by a major outbreak of fighting, again involving Russian 
personnel, in Jalalabad in April. On 23 June there was the first serious 
clash in Kabul itself when a group of Hazara seized a Serandoy station in 
the Jodi-Mewan district and were only subdued by fire from two Mi-24 
helicopter gunships. On 5 August a much more serious clash occurred ` 
when soldiers in the 444 Commando unit, stationed at Bala Hissar fort, 
which dominates Kabul, rose against the government. This unit was 
largely composed of pppA members but it revolted when Sarendoy 
security units entered Bala Hissar to carry out a pre-emptive arrest. 
Fighting went on for several hours until, again, using air power, the 
government was able to crush the revolt with several hundred people 
killed. A few days later, on 12 August, fighting broke out in the city of 
Kandahar after an incident in which some Russians had started publicly 
eating fruit they had purchased in the local market (it was the month of 
Ramadhan). Clashes started in the market itself and it appears that the 
local Russian commander and some of his fellow officers were then 
slain by Afghan troops after the latter had refused to attack the enraged 
crowds in the market area. The ugly situation that prevailed was, ina 
way, encapsulated in this incident: whilst initial and underlying re- 
sponsibility lies with the opponents of the revolution, the Russians and 
the ppPA seem to have over-reacted in such a way as further to weaken 
their own position. Moreover, from the first rural and urban incidents 
of 1979, the regime seems to have used unnecessarily violent means to 
quell dissent it has encountered. The very brutal traditions of Afghan 
politics have therefore not only been used by the opposition, but have 
corroded and shaped the response of the pppa itself. 


As the counter-revolutionaries gained support during the summer, the 
government showed increasing signs of internal strain. Amin, already 
in charge of the security forces through his position as prime minister, 

took over the post of Minister of Defence on 27 July, thereby displacing 
Colonel Watanjar, a man believed to be closer to Taraki. The President 
was kept increasingly out of contact with visiting journalists and seemed 
to be a prisoner of a situation he could not adequately influence. Yet 
this was concealed by a grotesque personality cult, that at times 
11 For a damning and generally accurate account, see Amnesty International ‘Vio- 
lations of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms im the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan’, London, September 1979 
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seemed almost designed to discredit him. Thus it was announced that 
Taraki’s birthplace in Ghazni was to be decorated with red flags and 
coloured bulbs;12 that a giant display board at Kabul airport was to be 
set up with red flags and portraits of the President;!3 and that members 
of the newly-formed Writers’ Union had decided ‘to follow the literary 
style of the Great Leader of the People of Afghanistan, the Great 
Taraki, in their literary and art works’.!4 The official press hailed him 
as ‘the genius writer of our country’ and “Great Leader’ and for a time 
showed him addressing meetings with his own figure photo- 
graphically doctored to make it appear that Taraki was twice as 
large as all the other participants.15 Photographs of Amin were also 
displayed in a ratio of about one to three; he was described as ‘the 
loyal student and heroic follower of the great teacher of the people of 
Afghanistan’,16 and although he afterwards denounced the personality 
cult of Taraki he showed no reluctance to engage in it at the time. 


Two themes that recurred in statements by the Government indi- 
cated the difficulties it was going through. One was an increasingly 
frequent invocation of Islamic rhetoric in PDPA speeches. From early on, 
Taraki and Amin would argue that their government was not against 
Islam, and that indeed the enemies of the revolution were not ‘Muslim 


, Brothers’ but ‘Satan’s Brothers’. Taraki, as head of state, led the 


prayers at the end of Ramadhan; on Mohammad’s birthday and in 
August the Ulama Jirgah, or assembly of religious leaders, proclaimed 
it legal to kill the enemies of the revolution who were members of the 
Muslim Brothers.!7 Groups of religiously orientated tribal leaders were 
brought to Kabul to be addressed by Amin or Taraki and to profess 
loyalty to the regime; but many of these had been paid by Amin’s 
office to attend. Large sums of money were received by tribal organizers 
and smugglers who specialized in producing such superficial demon- 
strations of the regime’s following. 


The other theme, significant even if one questions the way in which 
Marxist concepts were being used by the pppa, was the claim that 
Afghanistan was already a workers’ state, although a clear difference of 
emphasis can be noted between Taraki, who wanted to qualify this 
claim, and Amin, who expressed it in the most overblown manner. 
Taraki acknowledged the small size of the working class in Afghanistan 
but stressed that this was compensated for both by the fact that many 
peasants were ‘potential workers’ and by the international support of 
the working class (i.e. the ussr).1® Amin, for his part, claimed that the 
working class strictly defined made up 6% of the Afghan population (a 
grossly inflated figure) and indeed that the originality of the Afghan 
revolution lay in its making the transition from feudalism to socialism. 


12 Kabul Trees, 22 April 1979. 

D Kabul Times, 14 April 1979. 

14 Kabel Times, 15 August 1979. 

13 Kabu Times, 17 and 18 June 1979; such distorted photographs of Taraki did not 
subsequently appear, but similar presentations of Amin were later to be published, 
Kaba) Times, 18, 25 October 1979. 

16 Kabul Times, 12 April 1979. 

17 Kobe! Times, 22 August 1979, quotes the ulama who enjoined the populace to 
support the PDPA, quoting the Koran ‘Obey God, the Prophet and Your Ruler’. 
18 Kabod! Times, 8 April 1979. 


He claimed that the April 1978 revolution was ‘a working-class 
revolution’ and that through it ‘a proletarian leadership took power’.!° 
In so far as this categorization avoided the conventional euphemisms 
about a ‘national democratic phase’ and a ‘non-capitalist path’, it was 
welcome. Moreover, a strong assertion of Afghanistan’s ‘proletarian’ 
character was also probably designed to appeal to the Russians— 
although they continued to classify Afghanistan with Ethiopia, 
Madagascar, South Yemen and Algeria, rather than as a fully matured 
member of the socialist camp. However, as far as internal political 
conditions were concerned, it had a definitely ideological function. 
The ‘working class’ (i.e. the pppa) is entitled to exercise control over 
the rest of the country, and the peasantry are demonstratively excluded 
from a leading place in the revolution. All who oppose the state are 
counter-revolutionaries. The dictatorship of a small urban-based 
radical party is thereby justified. This wild claim 1s not therefore 
merely a distortion of reality, but provided an important means of 
justifying the pppa’s own method of rule. If to this is added the solid- 
arity of the ‘international working class’, i.e. the military support of the 


A 


USSR, then a number of difficult political and theoretical questions are — 


all too neatly foreclosed. 
The Forces of Counter-Revolution 7 


By the end of the summer of 1979 1t seemed that the regime had lost the 
allegiance of many of its previous and potential supporters, as a result of 
counter-revolutionary advance and its own mistakes. In the towns the 
intelligentsia and state employees were alienated by the mass arrests 
and the climate of terror for which Agsa and the Sarandoy were rte- 
sponsible. A portion of this social group had been physically eliminated. 
In the countryside the regime had been unable to win the majority of 
the poor who faced starvation later in the year and who were rallying 
to the opposition forces. Even the nationalities policy, so central to the 


ESS pa cE 
19 Autiterperialistisches Informationsbulletin, pp. 3—9. In a characteristic address to _ 


party cadres Amin declared: ‘A new thesis has been brought about to enrich the 
epoch-making theory of the working class, according to which feudal society gave 
birth, through the heroic struggle of the working class party, to a working class 
revolution... As the working class plays the leading role in toppling the capitalist 
regimes in the advanced capitalist countries providing it 1s armed with workmg 
clase ideology and it works as a party in the light of the epoch-making working 
class theory, our great leader discovered that in the developing nations, due to the 
fact that the working class has not yet developed to form a power, there docs exist 
another source that can overthrow the oppressive feudal government and it was 


class revolution in Afghanistan... Our party spread its roots into the hearts of the 
working people in Afghanistan and enjoyed everyone’s respect and each supported 
the revolution so that it was victorious. That it why we say thet the rppa members 
brought the revolution to success with the support of the working people’, Kabu/ 
Trees, 19 April 1979. The obvious theoretical device of saying Afghanistan was 
going through 2 ‘natlonal-democratic phase’, the conventional Soviet description for 
such regimes, was partly precluded by the fact while the April 1978 revolution was 
anttimperialist in its regional effects, indeed triggered by manoeuvres of the Shah, 
it was not primerily directed against a ruling class that was dependent on a major 
power, Afghanistan had been independent since 1919 and the dommant foreign 
power was already the umr. ` 


PDPA’s programme, had backfired. Radio programmes and newspapers 
in local languages won few hearts when they merely repeated govern- 
ment propaganda and were, all too often, scripted by Soviet advisers. 
The Hazaras, the most oppressed of all the nationalities are, being 
Shia, especially susceptible to Khomeini’s appeals, and were in open 
revolt by the late spring. The majority of the Baluch nomads had fled 
to Pakistan and Iran. The northern plains, where landlords were most 
influential, had risen more slowly but by July heavy fighting was 
reported from there too. And at the centre most of the non-Pushtun 
cadres had defected, leaving an almost totally Pushtun government 
team. Amidst the demagogic invocations of a ‘working-class’ regime, 
few mentions were now made of the national diversity and problems of 
Afghanistan. Indeed official pppA statements gave very little sense of 
any attempt by the leadership to comprehend the specificity of Afghan 
society, to face up to the complexities of the country beyond their 
offices in Kabul. The appeals to Islam and their meetings with tribal 
chiefs were a facade, a substitute for any serious political strategy based 
upon the social forces in play. 


A major asset remained, however, the disunity of the opposition move- 
ment itself, within which at least eight different groups could be 

ediscerned and with much of the fighting carried out on a local basis. 
These local tribal groups were not directly under the command of eny 
political organization, and attempts to unify even the different factions 
based in Pakistan failed. The Jamiat-i-Islami Afghanistan group led by 
Bahranuddin Rabanni was an extremely conservative group, linked to 
the Pakistani Jamiat, whereas others professed themselves to have a 
more modern or reforniist approach. The Islamic Party of Afghanistan 
of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar had opposed the Zaher Shah and Daud 
regimes and had a following amongst the urban intelligentsia; the 
Afghanistan Islamic Nationalist Revolutionary Council was led by a 
religious leader and large Kabul landlord, Pir Syed Ahmed Gilani, and 
included a number of us-educated officials. Beyond regional and 
factional issues there was one enormous issue of disagreement, namely 
the place of the non-Pushtun nationalities in a post-pppa Afghanistan. 
For the main Maoist groups, Settam-s Milli and Shele-+Javid, had been 
able to gain ground among the Hazaras and Tajiks, who are opposed to 
the reimposition of traditional Pushtun control along the lines envi- 
saged by the Islamic forces. Were one of the Pushtun-based groups to 
come to power in a successful counter-revolution then it is likely that 
this would lead to a new civil war, along ethnic lines. 


Similarities with the ‘Islamic movement’ in Iran are rather misleading, 
despite the mobilizing role played by Muslim ideology in both cases.?! 


20 Tt is probable that the closest cra links are with this section of the opposition, 
which has a following amongst Afghans in the usa and which also receives support 
from China. 

21 In characteristic vein Radio Tehran assailed the Amin Government some days 
after the fall of Taraki: ‘Afghanistan will remain ablaze until right wins victory. This 
1s the oath made in the mountains and valleys with the rising of the sun every day by 
thousands of Afghan fighters who are advancing toward the bastion of atheism in 
Kabul from every inch of the land of Afghanistan... In the end, the throne of 
Haftzullah Amin will kneel to the will of the people in the same way Taraki and his 


companions knelt.’ BBC Sammery of World Breadcasis,22 September 1979; the Kabel 


Leaving aside the obvious political differences between the internal and 
international characters of the Pahlavi and the PDPA regimes, two other 
distinctions can be made: first, that whereas the Iranian movement was 
overwhelmingly urban, in a society where 50°% of the population lived 
in towns, the Afghan movement is predominantly rural, in a country 
with only 13% urbanization; secondly, whereas in Shia Iran the clergy * 
played 2 leading role in the movement itself, in predominantly (80°/) 
Sunni Afghanistan leadership tends to be in the hands of tribal leaders 
and intellectuals or, as with the Gilani family, of the descendants of 
Muslim saints, rather than of the clergy as such.2 


The September Clash 


This critical situation seems to have led Taraki and the Russians to 
attempt a change of line. The President was in Cuba for the non- 
aligned summit in early September and on his way back to Kabul he met 
in Moscow with Brezhnev on 10 September.23 However, his attempt to 
unseat Amin was a failure. After his return, on 14 September, he 
summoned Amin to the People’s House and, in circumstances that 
are still unsure, a gun-battle began accompanied by explosions. It was 
first announced that two ministers, Watanjar ofethe Interior and 
Mazdooryar of Border Affairs, had been sacked but two days later, on 
16 September, Taraki himself was reported to have resigned for 
reasons of health. Whether he was killed immediately or not is uo 
known, but on 9 October Kabul radio announced that he had died 
that morning of his ‘illness’. A considerable number of other people 
are said to have participated in this clash, among them the head of 
Aqsa, Asadollah Sarwan, who, it transpired, was a covert Taraki sym- 
pathizer. The only person to die and receive a state funeral was Major 
Daud Taroun, who had been Taraki’s aide-de-camp and, conversely, a 
supporter of Amin’s.24 


While not conclusive, the evidence suggests very strongly that these ` 
events were indeed a result of a Russian attempt to remove Amin and 
to support Taraki in a more cautious policy. First of all, Taraki bad 
received an especially high-level reception in Moscow, of a kind not 
even accorded to Pham Van Dong who passed through at the same time 
on his return to Hano1.25 The Soviet leadership would not have given 
Taraki such a welcome 1f they had been planning to get rid of him ina 
few days. Moreover, Russian reactions to Amin’s victory were hesitant, 
and a Russian journalist, who was in the Moscow rass headquarters on 
the day, recently confirmed that the news of Taraki’s fall had come as 
a complete surprise there. Indicative too is the fact that Soviet premier 
Kosygin who returned to the ussr from India a few days later overflew 





Times has supported the Kurdish struggle in Iran, denouncing Khomeini as a ‘cor- 
rupt and religious fenatic’ 2nd supporting the struggle against ‘these mindless 
Ayatollahs’ (20 August 1979). 

z For accounts of the rural opposition see Le Memds, 20-22 March 1979, and 8-10 
August 1979. 

3 ‘There were unconfirmed reports thet Taraki had met members of the Parchem 
leadership m Moscow on his way home to Kabul. 

H Ls Monde, 18, 19, 20 September 1979 gives details of the clash. 

© Ls Monde, 25 September 1979. 


Afghanistan but did not make a stop in Kabul, something that would 
have been expected had relations with Amin been correct. A further 
sign of Russian discomfiture was the removal in November of Ambas- 
sador Puzanov and his replacement by Fikryat Tabeyev, a member of 
the cpsu central committee and Secretary since 1960 of the Tatar 
Autonomous Republic. 


The one countervailing consideration is the simple fact that the ouster 
of Amin did not succeed. This can only be explained by assuming that, 
desite the presence of Safronchuk, and possibly Puzanov, ın the 
People’s House at the time, the organization of the encounter was left 
to Taraki and his false aide, Taroun. Once the operation was bungled, 
the Russians recognized Amin, presumably because they did not have a 
viable alternative in position. Amin’s moves showed that, whilst in 
practice pursuing the extremely repressive policy associated with his 
premiership, he would affect to distance himself from the past by 
adopting Taraki’s new line. He announced that a 58-person com- 
mittee would be set up to a draft a constitution—the country had 
been ruled by decree of the Revolutionary Council since April 1978. 
He released some political prisoners and commuted the death sentences 
‘ allegedly passed on the ‘conspirators’ arrested in August 1978. He 
criticized the previous system of personal rule by Taraki. Yet few were 
convinced by these moves. Not only was Amin, more than Taraki, held 
responsible for the earlier arrests and killings, but mass detentions 
continued, overtaking the paltry number of people released after he 
came to power. Whilst Agsa was dissolved, it was replaced by a duplicate 
security force KAM, the Workers’ Intelligence Organization, headed by 
a nephew, Asadollah Amin. Although the cult of the new President 
did not, at least immediately, reach the heights to which the Kabs/ 
Times bad raised Taraki, the new President was soon being hailed as 
‘the brave commander of the April revolution’, distorted photographs of 
Amin were printed in the Kebs/ Times and Decrees of the Revolutionary 
Council were announced simply as having been issued in his name. 
Amin, like Taraki, began to attempt a dialogue with opposition forces 
in an attempt to broaden the regime’s base, but none of the major 
groups opposed to the pppa seemed likely to accept any compromise 
with it. One small urban-based reformist party, Afghan Mellat, does 
seem to have responded in some way to the pppa’s appeal, but this 
initiative came to nothing when army officers sympathetic to Afghan 
Mellat mutinied at the Rishkur army base on the southern outskirts of 
Kabul 2 month after Amin’s advent to power. 


The Fall of Amin and the Russian Intervention 


Despite his disagreements with the Russians, and his own unpopularity, 
Amin pressed ahead with the policies he had previously advocated. In 
October a government offensive against rebel forces in Pakhtia was 
undertaken with considerable success, and up to four thousand sup- — 
porters of Taraki, military and civilian, were arrested in the towns. So 
confident was Amin that he let it be publicly known that he held the 
Russians responsible for the September events: his Foreign Minister, 
Shah Wali, told eastern bloc ambassadors in Kabul in early October 
of the Russian role, and a document circulating among PDPA members 


blamed the September crisis on the Russians, Taraki and the four 
members of the “Taraki clique’ as he called them, who had escaped to 
the ussr (Asadollah Sarwari, Watanjar, Mezdooryar, Gulabzoi).2 The 
Russians, for their part, continued to supply economic and military 
aid, but coverage of Afghanistan in their press was demonstrably 
reduced. 


Although requiring what was in international and economic terms a 
major imposition on the ussr, the removal of Amin came at a tactically 
convenient moment: whilst the advanced capitalist world was distracted 
by the Tehran hostages affair and the imminent anaesthetization of 
Christmas, and with the onset of winter snows winning them some 
respite against the Islamic rebels in the mountains. In the last two weeks 
of December, following Soviet military concentrations along the 
Afghan frontier, the Russians sent several thousand troops into Kabul. 
These were not, as previously, advisers, but combat troops and they 
ostentatiously used Kabul’s civilian airport rather than military fields 
such as Bagram. On December 27, following some hours of fighting 
in and around government buildings in Kabul, it was announced that 
Amin had been overthrown. Together with his brother and Asadollah 
Amin, the nephew appointed to head the secret police, the ex-President 
had been tried and executed. A new PDPA regime, h&aded by Porchaw 
leader Babrak Karmal, had, it was said, now taken over. 


Whatever the precise course of events, there can be little doubt that it 
was Russian initiative and action which removed Amin. Their reason 
for so doing was the same as that which had prevailed in September, 
namely the impossibility of any government headed by Amin being 
able to withstand and turn back the counter-revolution; 1n retrospect 
it was 2 serious miscalculation on Amin’s behalf to believe that he could 
hold out indefinitely against the country upon whose support the PDPA 
regime so heavily relied. Yet the price of bringing down Amin is likely 
to be an extremely high one, especially as it further debilitates the state 
machine. Amin had, both before and after the September crisis, built 
up a strong following in the armed forces and militia, and he had 
removed, and in some cases killed, those suspected of loyalty either to 
Parcharm or Taraki. By December it therefore seems to have been 
impossible to remove Amin merely by organising a conspiracy within 
the armed forces. Moreover, the direct entry of Russian troops into 
Afghanistan inevitably provoked nationalist resistance from some 
sections of the army, so that many either deserted or resisted the change 
of regime. The forces available to the new government were therefore 
depleted by the previous twenty months of factional fighting, by the 
counter-revolutionary executions, and now by resistance to the 
December purge of Amin. 


The composition and policies of the new government reflects a desire 
to appeal to as wide a political spectrum as possible; yet in so doing it 
internalizes within the new regime some of the factional disputes that 
had rent the previous ones, so that they could, in the future, lead to 
additional conflict. Babrak Karmal is Prime Minister as well as Presi- 


26 T 4 Monde, 22 December 1979. 


dent and his cabinet includes the main Parcham leaders who had been 
expelled from Afghanistan by the KAa/q faction in the summer of 1978: 
apart from Babrak himself, this includes Anahita Rabtezad, now 
Minister of Education, Faiz Mohammad Faiz, now in charge of 
Frontier and Tribal Affairs; Abdul Wakil, Finances; Shah Mohammad 
Dost, Foreign Affairs; and Nur Ahmad Nur, Member of the Revolu- 
tionary Council Praesidium.27 It also includes Percham associates 
imprisoned in 1978 on charges of conspiracy: Sultan Ali Keshtmand, 
now Minister of Planning, and Lt.-Col. Mohammad Rafa, now 
Minister of Defence, as well as General Abdel-Kader, a former Parcham 
supporter who played a central role in both the 1973 and 1978 coups. 
But the new administration also includes the four members of the 
“Taraki clique’ denounced by Amin after September. Asadollah 
Sarwarl becomes Vice-President of the Praesidium, Watanjar becomes 
a Praesidium Member, Sher Jan Mazdooryar becomes Minister of 
Transports, and Mohammad Gulabzoi becomes Minister of the 
Interior. 


Babrak’s Karmal policy statements indicate a more far-reaching with- 
drawal from the earlier ppPA positions than even Taraki had intended, 
or Amin proclaimed. He announced that all political prisoners would 
be released, freed two thousand prisoners from Kabul jail on January 6, 
offered unconditional amnesty to the rebels, and promised, perhaps 
unconvincingly, to allow political parties to organize, provided they 
did not support the counter-revolution. He stressed that the new 
regime sought a political not a military solution to the country’s 
problems, in sharp contrast to Amin who had threatened his opponents 
with 2 panoply of modern armaments. Babrak Karmal also paid special 
attention to Islam, stressing his government’s support for it, and, in 
an implicit retreat from the ‘workers’ state’ positions of Taraki and 
Amin, he designated Afghanistan’s revolution merely as a ‘national 
democratic’ one. 


There were several reasons for doubting how far this new coalition, 
backed by Soviet forces, could handle the situation it has inherited. 
Given the bitterness of the previous factional fighting and purges, there 
must be considerable bad blood between the Parchamite and former 
Taraki supporters, and in particular the nomination of Asadollah 
Sarwar as Vice-President was not one that would reassure those who, 
whether members of the pppa or not, had suffered under Agsa’s 
repression. Moreover the weakness of the party, army and administra- 
tion was compounded by the dual crises of September and December. 
Apart from consolidating itself in the wake of Amin’s overthrow, the 
new regime is expected to seek a longer-term political solution over a 
period of months, and even years, offering some increased liberties and 
the promise of material improvement to the rural population and 


77 For the previous political history of these Parcham leaders see NLR 112, pp. 
37, 41. “Of the fifteen people in tbe new government three (Babrek, Keshtmand, 
Nur) were among the nineteen original members of the PDPA Central Com- 
mittee of 1965 and six (Babrak, Watanjar, Abdel Qader, Nur, Keshtmand, 
Ratebzed) were among the twenty-one members of the first PDPA cabinet of 
April 1978. 


playing on the tendency of tribal rebels to accept a central state once 
the latter had demonstrated that it was permanently established. 


Over all these issues stands the question of the Russian presence in 
Afghanistan and the consequences it might have. The Russian inter- 
vention reflected the fact that, in the wake of the failure of the Tartaki 
initiative, the USSR faced three options, each in its own way unioviting: 
to withdraw support from the pppa altogether, thereby suffering a 
major political defeat and abandoning Afghanistan to Islamic reaction 
and probably years of inconclusive civil war; supporting Amin, who 
was incapable of attempting any political solution and was further 
weakening the base of the regime; or moving in with sufficient force 
to oust Amin and protect the new government long enough for the 
latter to establish itself more securely. The comparison of this inter- 
vention with those in Hungary or Czechoslovakia is quite inapposite: 
in these two cases there was no substantial counter-revolution sustained 
from abroad, and the ousted regimes, headed by Imre Nagy and 
Alexander Dubcek respectively, were, on the available evidence, rather 
popular ones. In Afghanistan, by contrast, it was precisely the scale of 
this counter-revolution which had brought matters to a head, and 
Amin was an extremely unpopular President whose very position relied 
on day-to-day Russian support. e 


The Russians can and must be blamed for their policy in Afghanistan 
prior to the December intervention, i.e. for the solutions and models 
they encouraged the pppa leadership to pursue. The intervention itself 
reflected the disastrous consequences of this line, and it also involved 
the Soviet Union in extremely heavy costs—economic ones, in a 
commitment to sustain the PDPA for some years to come, militarily, in 
the deployment of tens of thousands of troops and the heavy casualties 
they may suffer, and above all politically, in the deterioration of the 
international situation. Both its relations with the usa and with China, 
the latter for some months improving, were prejudiced by the Afghan 
events, as were its relations with the Muslim world, which, self- 
righteous as ever, keenly supported the brigands who were leading the 
counter-revolution.4 In the new climate the imperialist powers will 
find it easier to mount their own military interventions. The Russians 
have bought time for the pppa with their intervention, but only if they 
can encourage an alternative policy, and do not compound their 
previous militaristic errors, will their action contribute to an ultimately 
successful solution of the problems which the Afghan revolution now 
faces. The critical error of the Russians was leas that they intervened in 
December 1979 than that they had allowed matters to reach such a point 
that they were confronted by the options then existing. 





44 See, for example, the report by John Dale in Ne», 30 November, 1979 who 
writes: ‘Here, as with all my encounters with the Mujahideen, the greetings were 
warm and friendly. I never met hostility or aggression. Yet I fully accept these are 
the same forces capable of horrifying acts of cruelty—the massacre of women and 
children, the skinning alive of Soviet soldiers’. The rebel commander is quoted as 
saying: “We execute educated soldiers, who know they are defying the people; 
and with the politicians, their fate is the same as that they Imposed upon our 
supporters.’ A British cameraman, Nick Downie, who spent four months with 
Pushtun rebels in the east reported that they were ‘leaderless, bitterly divided and 
fought mainly for loot’, The Guardian, 31 December 1979. 


What were the Alternatives ? 


It has to be asked whether, pnor to December 1979, the regime faced 
any real choice. Reprehensible as some of its policies may seem, a critique 
of the Afghan revolutionaries only acquires its full political force if it 
can be shown that they had other, realistic, alternatives. Some doubt 
could be expressed as to whether, knowing their limited following, 
they were correct in seizing power in April 1978 at all, but here it seems 
that their action was justified. They did not simply decide to stage a 
coup, as a voluntarist or Blanquist act; rather, faced with the very real 
threat of physical annihilation by Daud, as part of his reconciliation 
with Zia and the Shah, they decided to strike first, even though they 
had not expected to be able to make such a move for at least two years. 
Criticism of their decision to launch a reform programme as such is 
also dubious: rather their concern for a socialist transformation, and 
their impatience with the archaic legacy of the previous regime, was 
demonstrated by the fact that they enacted so many measures within 
months of coming to power. 


In the revolutionary programme of the pppa, there are, however, specific 
points which, on available evidence, can legitimately be criticized. 
First of all, the structures of party and state were, from the start, 
marked by a complete absence of concern for the most elementary 
democratic norms. One need not be idealist about what was possible 
in a country like Afghanistan to argue that the pppa was unnecessarily 
authoritarian, a party in which political disagreements were settled by 
fiat, a tendency that exacerbated rather than reduced the impact of the 
factionalism such centralization generated. The division with Parrhem 
and the subsequent purges, so soon after the April coup, were very 
costly ones which, with a different political system within the Party, 
could have been avoided. Similarly, it took eighteen months after the 
advent of the pppA to power for it to start talking about a Constitution: 
Amin’s adoption of the Constitutional cause was, given his record, a 
dubious one, and it is something that should and could have come 
much earlier on the agenda. Secondly, whilst the major reforms decreed 
by the PDPA were progressive ones, it does seem that they were imple- 
mented in such 2 way as to increase avoidable antagonism on the part 
of the rural masses. This applied to the land reform and the decree on 
marriage, both of which the regime did not have the resources to 
explain properly and implement democratically, and which became 
issues around which the counter-revolutionaries were able to rally 
support. Given the lack of an active rural base, and of either the 
party cadres or the state functionaries needed to implement the 
reforms in a non-coercive manner, the pppaA should have proceeded 
much more cautiously with the peasantry than it has done. In retro- 
spect, the risk of losing support through apparent neglect was less 
than the danger of promoting resistance by brusque intervention. 
The absence of a democratic potential for the reforms also affects 
the way in which the regime appears to have wasted one of its best 
assets, the nationalities issue. No doubt it would have taken time 
to arouse support from the non-Pushtun nationalities, but the 
lack of any popular participation in the state, and the highly propa- 
gandist content of the new materials produced in the minority 


languages, seems to have entailed that the nationalities were the more 
easily drawn into counter-revolution after the first few months. Indeed, 
it is a much more serious indictment of the pppa that they have faced 
armed rebellion amongst the Tajiks and Uzbeks of the north, and 
among the Hazara of the central highlands, than that they face opposi- 
tion from the Pushtun tribes, whose social organization and previous 
ethnic dominance were most directly threatened by the reforms. 


The form of the regime’s alignment with the ussr is also one that seems 
unnecessarily to have caused problems. The regime was led by a pro- 
Soviet Party, and had, even before the full outbreak of civil war, to rely 
heavily on Soviet aid. These are not, in themselves, matters at issue. 
But given the underlying current of anti-Russian feeling in Afghanistan, 
for nationalistic and religious reasons, and given the current of pro- 
Chinese sympathy among parts of the intelligentsia and Tajik popula- 
tions, the alliance with the uss need not have been presented in such 
a loyalist manner. By trying to convince the Russians that they were 
fully worthy of Soviet support, the PDPA leadership would seem to have 
provoked unnecessary hostility at home, even prior to the December - 
1979 intervention. 


The most serious criticism of the pppa, however, Concerns the level 
of repression to which it has resorted in its fight against the counter- 
revolution, and which can be justified on grounds neither of morality 
nor of necessity. Undoubtedly, prime responsibility for the level of 
fighting, and for the attendant brutalities, lies with the forces of 
counter-revolution: before the pppa had even initiated its reforms 
counter-revolutionary leaders had begun to oppose them, and it is the 
counter-revolution which exceeded even the normal excesses of civil 
war by deciding not to take prisoners, but to execute PDPA personnel 
it captured. Reports from rebel-held areas testify indeed to their muti- 
lation of prisoners. Such a level of brutality goes a long way to 
explain the response of the PDPA, yet, whatever the provocations, 
it does not excuse this response. The indiscriminate form of rural 
counter-offensive and the mass repression in the towns are not only 
morally reprehensible, but they also seem to have fuelled the flames 
of counter-revolution and enabled the enemies of the PDPA to mobilise 
wider support. 


‘The Russian intervention has not, of course, reversed this situation, 
Le. rendered the new PDPA government popular again, for the resent- 
ment at PDPA policies pre-dated Amin’s access to the Presidency and 
must have received further encouragement from the shock of a direct 
involvement by large numbers of Russian troops in the country iteelf. 
The criticism which the Soviet intervention has occasioned on much 
of the left has tended to avoid discussion of what alternatives the Soviet 
leadership faced, viz. sustaining Amin or withdrawing altogether. At 
the same time it has gone from a justified disbelief in some of the 
Russian claims (that Amin was a CLA agent, that there was direct foreign 
aggression against Afghanistan) to an unduly complacent silence on 
the very wide-spread indirect contribution of foreign countries to the 
growth of the counter-revolution. Above all, it has rested on the 
assumption that all forms of foreign military intervention are to be 


condemned by socialists. Most forms of foreign intervention by revolu- 
tionary forces are both morally indefensible and politically counter- 
productive, and there have been such flagrant violations of arguments 
in justification of Soviet actions (e.g. Hungary and Czechoslovakia) 
that there must be serious grounds for reserve in the Afghan case. 
But socialists cannot argue that military action abroad in support of 
revolutionary movements are in all situations impermissable: indeed 
faced with counter-revolutionary intervention by imperialism, such 
action may become a necessity. Even in civil war situations, Le. where 
the government being supported may not command general assent, 
such interventions may be defensible. To be so they must satisfy two 
criteria: (1) that such interventions either already command a genuine 
basis of popular support in the country concerned or have a reasonable 
chance of subsequently winning that support; and (2) that the inter- 
national consequences, in terms of provoking imperialist retaliation, 
are not such as to outweigh the probable advantages. The role of the 
Cuban troops in Angola clearly satisfied these criteria. By contrast 
the Russian role in the Spanish Civil War must be criticised, not for the 
fact of intervention as such, but for the inadequate level of the assist- 
ance the ussr furnished to the Republic, and for the repression which 
the Soviet police agencies perpetrated within the Republican areas. 


In Afghanistan itself events alone will show whether Russia’s gamble 
can in the long ran succeed, producing the sort of social advance now 
seen in Mongolia, where the Communist regime was established in 
1921 by comparably direct military intervention in support of a small 
revolutionary movement.» Alternatively, a pervasive Russian presence 
and Russian political models may help permanently to alienate wide 
layers of the population, with the result that no stable post- 
revolutionary government can emerge. In international terms, it has 
already precipitated a grave diplomatic crisis, threatening the remnants 
of détente, encouraging the most belligerent western leaders to a re- 
newal of the Cold War, facilitating us adventures in Central America 
or the Gulf, making it more difficult for Soviet aid to reach Southern 
Africa where it may be sorely needed, and fostering the repressive 
reflex in Moscow itself. The Carter Administration which torpedoed 
SALT-I and has unleashed the Cruise missile programme in Europe 
bears primary responsibility for the deterioration in international 
relations, removing pre-existing restraints on Soviet actions. It is 
revolutionary forces across the world who will pay the price for the 
ravages of the Afghan counter-revolution, the authoritarian record of 
the pppA leadership, the mistakes of Russian policy and the current 
imperialist offensive. 


29 E, H. Carr, The Bolchesile Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol 3, Loadon 1966, p. 508. 


Peter Fuller 


Fine Art after Modernism 


The London art community is very like a gymnasium. Every time you enter 
into discourse with your colleagues you first have to take a look around and see 
what posture everyone is adopting today. The collapse of the central, modernist 
consensus has led to exceptional enthusiasm among those who were once its 
High Priests for the volte-facing horse. For example, one critic, really quite 
recently, argued—and I quote—‘the ongoing momentum of art itself’ is ‘the 
principal instigator of any decisive shift in awareness.’ He dismissed all but a: 
handful of ultra avant-gardists gathered around an obscure Paddington gallery 
as ‘obsolescent practitioners of our own time.’ He assured us that the future 
would ‘overlook’ all but this minority he had identified.t Thus he adopted the 
classical modernist position. Today, this same critic has spoken of his blinding 
experience on the road to Wigan; he is now urging upon us the joys and 
necessities of collaboration without compromise. I have never been of an athletic 
disposition: the sight of the vaulting-horse filled me with terror as a child, and 
it still does. Unfortunately, this means that those of you who have been following 


the over-heated polemics and debates which have been going on within 
the art community, and in the art press, may therefore find many of my 
arguments, some of my examples, and especially my overall position, 
familiar. I can only apologize for my rheumatic fidelity to a position 
which expresses the truth as I perceive it. I hope you will bear with me.* 


When I was asked to come to this conference to discuss the artist’s 
‘individual’ and ‘social’ responsibilities under the rubric, ‘Art: Duties 
and Freedoms’, I sensed, perhaps wrongly, the subtending presence in 
the very terms of the debate of that common but I believe erroneous 
assumption that the artist’s individual freedoms and social responsi- 
bilities stand in some sort of irreconcilable and potentially paralysing 
opposition which is somehow destined to reproduce itself in one 
historical situation after another. 


In fact, there are many historical situations in which this opposition 
cannot take us very far. For example, an artist who works under the 
‘Socialist Realist’ system in, say, the ussr can fulfil his social responsi- 
bilities only by an apparently individualist defiance of his ‘social duty’, 
at least as that is externally defined by the official artists’ organizations, 
the Party, and the State. Not every artist who defies the ‘Socialist 
eRealist’ system is necessarily exercising social responsibility; but for 
those who attempt through their art to bear witness to the truth as 
they see it, individualistic defiance coastitwtes social responsibility. Take 
Ernst Neizvestny: in all of the ussr there was probably no artist with 
a comparable individualistic, narcissistic energy. But Neizvestny 
rejected his so-called ‘social duties’ and harnessed his narcissism for the 
creation of new and monumental sculptural forms which function not 
only as a great visual shout for the exploited, the suffering and the 
oppressed everywhere, but also imply within the way that they have 
been made that there is hope for a changed and a better future.? 


The situation for Fine Artists in Britain is very different, but here too 
the simple opposition of individual freedoms and social responsibilities 
does not work. The post-war Welfare State has invested the artist with 
no official “social duty’ which he can choose to transform into genuine 
social responsibility; ın return for state patronage and support our 
artists are not required to depict cars coming off the production line 
at British Leyland, Party Conferences, or ‘glorious’ moments from 
Britain’s imperial past. Indeed, they are not required to do anything at 
all. The Fine Art tradition has thus become marginalized and peri- 
pheralized, and Fine Artists find they have been granted every freedom 
except the only one without which the others count as nothing: the 
freedom to act socially. It is only a mild exaggeration to say that now 
no one wants Fine Artists, except Fine Artists, and that neither they 
nor anyone else have the slightest idea what they should be doing, or 
for whom they should be doing it. Thus, far from there being an 
awkward tension between ‘social duty’ on the one hand and individual 


* This text is a revised version of a lecture given at a conference organised by the 
Extra-Mural Studies Dept. of the University of Wales, in September 1978. 
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freedom on the other, it is possible to say that a major infringement of 
the freedom of the artist at the moment is his lack of a genuine social 
function. This, as I see it, is the paradox of the position of the Fine 
Artist after modernism. But how has this situation arisen? 


Raymond Williams has pointed out how in the closing decades of the ~ 
eighteenth and the opening decades of the nineteenth centuries the 
word ‘art’ changed its meaning;? when written with 2 capital ‘A’ it 
came to stand not for just any human skill (as previously) but only for 
certain ‘imaginative’ or ‘creative’ skills; moreover, ‘Art’ (witha capital 
ʻA’) came also to signify a special kind of truth, ‘imaginative truth’, 
and artist a special kind of person, that is a genius or purveyor of this 
truth. Subtending this etymological change was the emergence of a 
historically new phenomenon for Britain, a professional Fine Art 
tradition. 


The Peculiarities of the British 


Given the state of national economic and political development, the ^ 
arrival of this tradition was exceptionally tardy: the causes of this 
belatedness (which inflected the course of the subsequent development 
of British art) are to be sought ın that peculiar lacuna in the national 
visual tradition which extends from the beginning of the 16th century 
until the emergence of Hogarth in the 18th. The medieval crafts had 
been eroded by baronial wars and technological advance and had fallen 
into terminal decay in the later 15th century; they were effectively 
extinguished by the mid 15308. Although, as Engels remarked, a new 
class of ‘upstart landlords ... with habits and tendencies far more 
bourgeois than feudal’ was coming into being at this time, a prevalent 
iconoclastic puritanism, associated with the dissolution of the monaste- 
ties and the formation of a national church, was among those factors 
which inhibited the development of a secular painting peculiar to this 
new class. At the level of the visual, Britain thus lacked 2 ‘Renaissance’: 
no ‘humanistic’ world-view emerged within a flourishing tradition of 
ecclesiastical representation, to transcend and supersede it, as happened, 
for example, in the Italian city states. In Britain the prior medieval 
tradition was literally erased during the Reformation. 


Subsequently, the courts required only portraiture: competent practi- 
tioners above the artisanal level tended to be imported. Henry VO 
patronised a Flemish artist, Mabuse; Henry VII, Holbein. Successive 
monarchs employed immigrant painters: Scrots, Eworth, Gheeraerts, 
Van Somer, Mytens, Van Dyck and Lely. These artists brought with 
them a heterogeneous assortment of European modes. Although some 
took on individual pupils and apprentices, in no sense did this amount 
to a national visual tradition. The principal exception accentuates the 
predicament: John Hilliard arguably emerged out of the subtending 
artisanal tradition to produce a peculiarly English world-view of Queen 
Elizabeth and her courtiers. But Hilliard’s pictorial conception was 
that of a miniaturist who looked back towards the representational 


3 Raymond Williams, Culture and Society, 1780-1950, Harmondsworth 1961, p. 15, 
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modes of medieval manuscript illumination. The retardate character of 
English painting can be gauged when one recalls that Hilliard—the 
most illustrious figure not only of Elizabethan painting but among all 
indigenous artists during the long visual lacuna—was born some 
seventy years after Titian. (Historical materialism has as yet no way of 
assessing how far this peculiar stunting of visual expression can be 
correlated with the precocious efflorescence of literature in the same 
period.) 


The agrarian capitalists who consolidated their power in the 17th 
century created a demand for two limited but indigenous genres of 
painting, country-house conversation pieces, and sporting paintings— 
particularly of horses; but visual practice was suspended in a vacuum 
between aristocratic patronage and an open market. ‘Art’ and artists 
had yet to come into being. Horace Walpole believed this was ‘the 
period in which the arts were sunk to their lowest ebb in Britain.’ 
Change came with Hogarth: he was conscious of the need to found a 
national visual tradition, and to oppose debased European imports. By 
making use of mass sale engravings, he forged a new economic (and 
aesthetic) base for image making which opened a potential space 
(allowing for satire) between himself and the ruling class. This enabled 
“him to refer to areas of experience—poverty, oppression, sexuality, 
work, criminality, cruelty and politicking—previously excluded from 

painting. Uniquely, he depicted the whole social fange from the Royal 
family to the derelicts of gin lane. His real subject—rare enough in any 
branch of British cultural acttvity—was Exglish society in its totality. But 
his project was only briefly possible. Although largely freed from 
agrarian class patronage, he opposed himself to the professionalisation 
of painting, especially to the establishment of a national academy. He 
thus came into being beiween two traditions and was able to achieve 
something in terms of scope and audience which had never been before 
in English painting, and would never be again. 


The Static Vision 


During the later 18th century, the outlines of the professional Fine 
Art tradition became increasingly discernible. It was characterized by 
the establishment of an open market in pictures. (This had the effect 
of turning the artist effectively into a primitive capitalist rather than a 
skilled craftsman.) The old system based upon apprenticeship and 
direct patronage broke up and was eventually almost entirely displaced. 
All sorts of related developments accompanied this change: art schools 
began to appear; professional organizations and institutions including 
a Royal Academy, were established; exhibitiogs open to the public, 
salons, journals dealing with modern art, professors of painting, and 
very soon museums too began to appear for the first time. None of 
these had existed previously. When we talk about the problems, duties, 
and freedoms of artists, even today, we are not talking about a trans- 
historical category, but about the achievements, difficulties, and 
potentialities—if any—of those who are working within a professional 
apparatus which came into being in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, and which now appears to be threatened. 


The emergence of the professional Fine Art tradition was associated 
with, indeed was a direct product of, the transformation of the eco- 
nomic structure in Britain by the emergence of industrial capitalism. 
It would be simple if we could say that professional Fine Artists 
emerged and expressed the point of view of the sadustrial bourgeoisie; 
but you have only to look at the pictures themselves to realize that this 
cannot be the whole story. In his discourses Reynolds may have 
yearned for a new ‘history’ painting which we might interpret as the 
metaphorical vision of a class conscious that it was forging its own 
history; but what he produced in practice consisted largely of portraits 
of My Lords and Ladies embellished with flourishes of the aristocratic, 
European Grand Manner. Similarly, in the early nineteenth century 
John Constable expressed the desire to develop landscape painting as 
a branch of ‘Natural Philosophy’. He made impressive advances in the 
precise representation of the empirical world in the richness of its 
momentary changes and the processes of its natural becoming. But 
even he seems to have been held back and inhibited in his work; the 
economic necessity of continuing to produce ‘country house portraits’ 
also seems to have involved him in the internal retention of the point 
of view of the rural landlord. Despite the sketches there is a peculiar 
identity between his known political views and the nostalgic, noon-day 
stasis of many of his larger pictures, especially perhaps The Corn /fie/d. 
Similarly, the main difference between the Royal Academy and the 
European salons lay precisely in the fact that it was a Roya? Academy, 
whose finances were guaranteed by the monarch himself. Thus, 
although it is true to say that the new Fine Art tradition was a product 
of the industrial revolution, we cannot simply identify the practice of 
its painters with the vision of an emergent, industrial middle-class. 


The causes of this peculiar disjuncture lie deep in the history of the 
social formation in Britain: here I can do no more than indicate them 
schematically. Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn have pointed to the way 
in which capitalism was established throughout the countryside in 
Britain by the destruction of the peasantry, the imposition of enclosures 
and the development of intensive farming long before the industrial 
revolution.‘ They have suggested that no major conflict arose between 
the prior agrarian class and the rising industrial bourgeoisie because 
these classes shared a mode of production in common: capitalism. ‘Thus 
there was no real social, political, or cultural revolution associated with 
the coming into being of an industrial bourgeoisie. Although the latter 
effected the titanic achievement of an industrial revolution, socially, 
politically, and culturally—after surmounting the tensions which came 
to a head in the 18308—they fused with the old formerly aristocratic, 
agrarian elements to form a new hegemonic ruling bloc with a highly 
idiosyncratic ideology. Thus that selfsame bourgeoisie which unleashed 
the transforming process of the industrial revolution, conserved the 
Crown, Black Rod, a House of Lords, innumerable other ‘ornamental 
drones’ and goodness knows what other clutter from feudal and 
aristocratic times: it developed no new world view peculiar to itself. 


4 See Tom Naim, “The British Historical Elite’, New Lefi Review, 23, and Perry 
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Now it was precisely for the benefit of, and hence through the spectacles 
of this highly eccentric ruling bloc that professional Fine Artists were 
required to represent the world. I believe that this is why so much 
Victorian painting seems to us to combine heterogeneous elements, to 
possess, albeit unwittingly, an almost surrealist quality. I also believe 
that the famous flat or linear aspect of British art in part arises because 
the flattened forms characteristic of feudalism (e.g. in stained glass 
windows, altar pieces, and manuscript illumination) were never 
tboroxghly challenged and overthrown by an indigenous bourgeois 
realism which emphasized the tangibility and three-dimensional 
materiality of things. The rise of the bourgeoisie in Britain culminated 
in Burne-Jones’s angels, and the flat ethereality of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
not in the concrete sensuousness of Courbet’s apples, rocks and flesh. 


The Mythical Lineage of Fine Art 


It is characteristic of ruling classes—even bourgeois ruling classes shot 
through with feudal and aristocratic residues and encumbrances—that 
they like to represent everything which is peculiar to themselves, their 
own historically specific values, as if they were universal and eternal. 
John Berger has demonstrated how the representational conventions 
of the professional Fine Art tradition, conventions of pose, chiaroscuro, 
perspective, anatomy, etc., came to be taught not as the conventions 
which they were, but as ‘4 way of depicting “The Truth’.5 The same 
was also true of the emergent ideology of art itself. Many artists, and 
the new practitioners of art history too, began to propagate the view 
that there was 2 continuum of ‘Art’ (with a capital ‘A’) extending back 
in an unbroken chain to the Stone Age. Thus they identified the images 
produced by the Fine Art professionals of nineteenth-century capitalism 
as the apotheosis or consummation of an evolutionary tradition of ‘Art’ 
almost magically constituted in theory without reference to lived 
history, with its ruptures and divisions. 


This sort of thinking, exemplified in the lay-out of museums and public 
art galleries, helped to create what can best be called the historicist 
funnel of “Art History’. Art historians accepted as legitimate objects of 
study, even if they sometimes labelled them as primitive, a very wide 
range of images from, say, a decorated Greek mirror to a Roman 
mosaic, or a Christian altar-piece. Such things had served disparate 
functions within disparate past cultures. All that they had in common 
was that they were images made by men and women. On the other 
hand, from existing bourgeois societies art historians accepted only the 
particular products of the professional Fine Art traditions. Everything 
else was excluded. 


This kind of distortion of history should not blind us to the fact that, 
say, in most feudal societies there was nothing which even approxi- 
mated to ‘Art’ (with a capital ‘A’) and certainly no tradition of profes- 
sional, trained Fine Artists who produced free-standing works for an 
open-market, nor any ideology which associated the creation of visual 
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images with ‘specialness’, or the expression of individual, ‘imaginative 
truth’. Thus it was not ‘Art’ (with a capital ‘A’) that formed an un- 
broken continuum stretching back into the earliest social formations 
but rather the production of images of one sort or another which took 
very different forms in different cultures; in Western, medieval, feudal 
societies such images were often realized through manuscript illumina- ` 
tion, stained-glass windows, tapestries, wall paintings, and so on: never 
through free-standing oil paintings on canvas. 


By and large, the professional Fine Art Tradition in Britain served the 
composite ruling-class very well; artists went to art schools where they 
acquired the skilful use of certain pictorial conventions which they then 
put to work in representing the world to the ruling class from its point 
of view. These conventions were capable of fully expressing only the 
area of experience peculiar to that class. Some artists tried to extend 
them, to put them to uses—such as the depiction of working-class 
experience—for which they were not intended; such attempts in 
Britain, however, tended to be mechanical. Because the British lacked 
a progressive bourgeois vision they could produce a Ford Madox . 
Brown but not a Daumier or a Millet. The peculiar ataraxy of the 
bourgeois aesthetic in nineteenth-century England goes far beyond 
subject matter; after Constable the attempt to depict “Bangs to find visual 
equivalents for ‘moments of becoming’ in the natural and social worlds 
simply freezes. The Victorian world view, as expressed through 
Victorian paintings, is one of stasis. Even in the later nineteenth century 
no indigenous minority tendencies like the Impressionism of France, 
Cézanne’s dialectical vision, or the later manifestation of Cubism arose; 
all these aesthetics were characterized by a preoccupation with the 
depiction of change and becoming. Compare, say, a Rossetti painting 
with an Alma-Tadema. These artists occupied polar opposites within 
the British Fine Art tradition and yet today we are more likely to be 
impressed by their similarities than by their minor differences, so 
narrow was the range of painting in this country in the last century. In 
the absence of a progressive bourgeois culture artists fulfilled the 
‘social duty’ demanded of them by the ruling class almost with servility 
and, despite the ideology of artistical ‘specialness’, without even that 
degree of imaginative distancing which led, on the continent, to the 
creation of Bohemia.’ 


The Aesthetics of Commerce 


Although the work of the professional Fine Artists thus dominated the 
visual tradition, as they re-constituted the world in images for 
the bourgeoisie, throughout the nineteenth century we can trace the 
gradual emergence of modes of reproducing and representing the 
world based on conventions distinct from those of the Fine Art 
tradition. Between 1795 and the turn of the century lithography, or 
chemical printing from stone, had been invented; within thirty years 


€ An exception to this was the emergence of a dissident intelligentisa in Britain in 
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develop: visually, it was aestheticist, its cultural products being Beardsley and Art 


Nouveau. 


a colour process was in commercial use. By 1826 photography too had 
come into being. 


Now it is sometimes suggested that it was simply the savessros of these 
new techniques which led to the displacement of the Fine Art tradition. 
I cannot accept this. Professional Fine Artists, with their aesthetic 
conventions and their ideology of ‘Art’, remained the unquestioned, 
culturally central, hegemonizing component within the visual tradition 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The professional Fine 
Art tradition was not displaced until the competitive, entrepreneurial 
capitalism (whose interests it had come into being to serve) was itself 
superseded in the late nineteenth century and the earliest years of the 
twentieth century, by the emergence of the monopoly capitalist system. 
Among the myriad of global changes associated with this monumental 
upheaval of the base was the emergence of a new kind of visual tradi- 
tion, peculiar to the new social and economic order. This constituted 
a far more profound transformation of the way that images were 
produced and displayed even than that which had been brought about 
by the rise of the professional Fine Art practitioners in the eighteenth 
century. The complexity, diversity, and sheer ubiquity of the visual 
tradition under monopoly capitalism, involving new mechanical, 
electrical, cinematic, and most recently holographic means of repro- 
ducing all manner of static visual images, entitles us to refer to it as the 
first ‘Mega-Visual’ tradition in history—a tradition which of course 
soon included moving as well as static images. 


Now the question which really confronts us when we talk about the 
duties and freedoms of Fine Artists today is what has happened to the 
old professional Fine Art tradition in this radically changed situation. 
I have previously used the example of Henry Tate, of Tate Gallery 
fame, to illustrate this change. The example is a good one and so I hope 
those of you who have heard or read of it before will forgive me for 


citing it again. 


Henry Tate was born in 1819 and apprenticed to a grocer at the age of 
thirteen; by the time he was twenty our budding capitalist had his own 
grocery business; aged thirty he had a chain of shops; aged forty he 
became partner in a firm of sugar refiners and soon sold off the shops 
to buy out his partner. In the early 18708, at the depth of the slump, he 
patented the revolutionary Boivin and Loiseau sugar refining process 
rejected by his larger competitors. He then scrapped his original 
capital investment in the old method, gambled all on the new plant, 
and won. Soon after he patented the sugar cube. His profits rocketed. 
As befitted a self-made, entrepreneurial millionaire he frequented the 
annual exhibitions at the Royal Academy where he bought great 
numbers of paintings by Hook, Millais, Orchardson, Riviere, Water- 
house and so on to decorate his Streatham home. He gave these to the 
nation as the kernel of the Tate Gallery, which opened in 1897; and 
two years later he died.’ 


7 See Peter Fuller, “The Tate, the State and the English tradition’, Simero Internat ronal, 
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Tate had made his very considerable fortune in bitter-sweet competition 
with other sugar refining families, the Macfies, Fairries, Walkers and 
Lyles, but within a matter of years of his death all these rival firms had 
been swallowed up into a new swollen amalgam: Tate and Lyle’s. The 
growth of such monopolies meant that the kind of individualist, 


capitalist trajectory which Tate had so successfully pursued in the - 


nineteenth century was much rarer in the twentieth, and with the 
endangerment of that species of bourgeoisie began the withering, 
atrophy, and shunting out towards the margins of cultural life of the 
academic, professional Fine Art tradition which had so efficiently 
represented the world to the nineteenth century middle-classes. 


Of course, this is not to say that the new monopolists and their 
burgeoning corporate empires did not require artists to produce static 

images for them as every ruling class in every known culture 
had done in the past. On the contrary they had an insatiable, unprece- 
dented greed for images. At first some of the most famous Fine Art 
professionals benefitted from this. For example, in 1886 Levers, the 
soap firm, spent a grand total of £50 on advertising; but the previous 
year their leading rivals, Pears, had taken on Thomas Barratt as a 
partner. Barratt passionately believed-in the value of the new-fangled 
advertising methods and in 1886 he spent £2,200 in purchasing Millais’ 
Bubbles to promote his company’s product. To go back to Lever’s 
accounts we now see that in response, over the next twenty years, they 
spent a total of £2m., or £100,000 a year, on advertising. 


This increase reflected a general trend in Britain and America. In their 
important study, Mosopoly Capitalism, Baran and Sweezy report that, 
in America, in 1867 expenditure on advertising was about $55m; by 
1890 this had reached $360m; and by 1929 it had shot up to $3,426m. 
The authors point out, ‘from being a relatively unimportant feature of 
the system [the sales effort] has advanced to the status of one of its 
decisive nerve centres. In its impact on the economy it is out-ranked 
only by militarism. In all other aspects of social existence its all perva- 
sive influence is second to none’.® This may be to exaggerate the relative 
importance of the sales effort; nonetheless there should be no need to 
emphasise its significance, or the important role which visual images 
play within it. 


As early as 1889, M. H. Spielmann, writing in The Magazine of Art, was 
able to predict, ‘we may find that commerce of today will, pecuniarily 
speaking, fill... the empty seat of patronage which was once occupied 
by the Church’ Certainly, the development of monopoly capitalism 
led to the efflorescence of a new public art, but what Spielmann failed 
to foresee was that the old Fine Art professionals would get less and 
less of the new cake. The demands of the monopolists soon created an 
entirely new profession which established, much as the prior Fine Art 
profession had done in the late eighteenth century, its own professiona] 
organizations, institutes, training courses, journals, codes of practice, 
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and idselogy, which notably excluded both concepts of artistic ‘special- 
ness’ and imaginative truth. In fact, it might be said that just as monkish 
manuscript illumination constituted the dominant form of the visual 
tradition in certain feudal societies, free-standing oil painting produced 
by Fine Art professionals constituted the dominant form in certain 
entrepreneurial capitalist societies; but under monopoly capitalism, 
wherever it established itself, the dominant form of the static visual 
tradition was advertising. 


This is of very great importance. For example, there is a tendency 
among the more cavalier type of Marxist critics to endeavour by a deft 
sleight of hand to equate the crisis in the arts, i.e. the indubitable 
decadence of the professional Fine Art tradition, with the alleged crisis 
of monopoly capitalism itself. But if we attend to the visual tradition 
as a whole, and not just to the Fine Art tradition, however much it 
goes against the grain we are compelled to concede that far from being 
in a moribund condition monopoly capitalism must be diagnosed as 
being unnervingly alive. I have already mentioned holograms: it is no 
accident that their development and display has been sponsored by 
Guinness. Within a few years, perhaps sooner, we will have to endure 
the sight of forty foot bottles projected into the night sky over the 
Thames, and no doubt 100 foot three-dimensional images of British 
Leyland tracks will be roaming above the hills and valleys of Wales.1° 
You may not like this prospect: I personally view it with dismay. It 
does not however indicate the tottering visual bankruptcy of the 
existing order. 


The Kenosis of Fine Art 


Perhaps more common is the argument that in some sense or other 
advertising does not really count; nowadays the old continuum theory 
is sometimes dressed up in smart, leftist fancy dress, significantly 
usually by those whose leftism is first and foremost an academic, art 
historical method. We tend to hear a lot about the enduring ‘autonomy’ 
of art, and so on. But this position can be defended only through the 
kind of sophistry which accepts, say, the markings on a Boetian vase, 
or Lascaux cave paintings, decorated Greek mirrors, Cycladic dolls, 
Russian icons, or Italian altar-pieces as art, but which denies that bill- 
boards, colour supplements, or posters belong to this category while 
going on to assert that certain (but not all) piles of bricks and certain 
(but not all) grey monochromes do. I believe that it really only makes 
sense to talk about the visual tradition as a whole as constituting 2 
relatively enduring and autonomous cultural component. There will 
always be images but under different social formations they will emerge 
in different forms and be put to different uses. There is nothing about 
the institutions or ideology of the professional Fine Art tradition which 
makes it more likely to endure and to continue to occupy the centre of 
the visual tradition than, say, the great medieval tradition of manu- 
script illumination. 


Indeed if we look at the Fine Art tradition from the closing decades of 
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the nineteenth century until the present day it is clear that not only has 
it become progressively less central culturally and socially but iaternal/y 
it has itself been ebbing away. In the late nineteenth century io Britain 
theologians developed a concept which can usefully be adapted to the 
Fine Art situation. They found themselves pondering a persistent 
problem in Christian dogma: Jesus was manifestly often wrong in his 
judgements and limited in his knowledge yet how could this be if he 
was really very god of very god, who was, of course, supposed to be 
omnipotent and omniscient. Charles Gore, a theologian of the Lax 
Mandi school, attempted to resolve this tricky problem by reviving 
the idea of Aewosis, or divine self-emptying. He held that the knowledge 
possessed by “The Christ’ during his incarnate life was limited because 
in taking to himself human nature god had actually emptied himself 
of omniscience and omnipotence. Now it is just such a process of 
kenosis or self-emptying that characterizes the Fine Art tradition from 
the late 18808 onwards. Paintings and sculpture acquire an ever more 
drained out, vacuous character, as if artists were voluntarily relinquish- 
ing the skills and techniques which they had previously possessed. But 
those skills have not vanished altogether. They have been picked up 
by advertising artists. 


W. P. Frith was one of several Victorian artists whe complained that 
the new advertisers were pillaging and pirating his paintings for their 
own purposes: his picture, The New Frock, had been incorporated 
without his permission into an ad. for Sam/ight Soap. If we look at an 
image like his better known Derby Day we can see how easy it was for 
this displacement to occur. According to Frith himself, Derby Day 
was the culmination of fifteen months’ incessant labour. He employed 
a team to produce it, including 100 models, 2 photographer who took 
pictures on the race-course for him, and J. Herring, a specialist, who 
added the horses. Frith knew exactly whom he was aiming his picture 
at; when it was first shown at the Academy the crowds were so great 
that they had to put a special rail round it. Frith then issued a popular 
print which sold in tens of thousands. It is inconceivable that any 
professional Fine Artist today would invest so much time, labour, and 
skill in a single picture. Even if he did so, it is even less conceivable 
that a crowd of thousands would throng round at its first exhibition. 
However, the elaborate work on location, the use of numerous models, 
the hiring of specialist skills, and indeed the eventual mass audience 
itself are all typical of the way in which the modern advertising poster 
artist constitutes his images. Indeed, Frith’s image was so close to the 
conventions of the new tradition that quite recently it was simply taken 
by the Swwday Tiwes’s advertising agency and blown up with a super- 
imposed slogan to fill their bill-board slots. 


Whatever judgement we may wish to reach on Frith’s project, we 
cannot deny that he was deploying definite skills which enabled him 
to relate effectively to an audience capable of responding without 
difficulty to what he was doing. The same is also true of the modern 
advertising artist. Like Frith’s, his skills too are identifiable and teach- 
able. This is by no means so manifestly true of what the professional 
Fine Artist does today. A recent sociologist’s study reported that ‘half 
the tutors and approaching two-thirds of the students of certain art 


colleges agreed with the proposition that art cannot be taught.’ Under- 
standably the authors then asked, ‘In what sense then are the tutors 
tutors, the students students, and the colleges colleges? What if any 
definitionally valid educational processes take place on Pre-Diploma 
courses?’ The authors reported that nearly all tutors ‘rejected former 
academic criteria and modalities in art-—but none had any other con- 
ventions to put in their place.1! The Aesesis within the professional Fine 
Art community has reached such an advanced stage that although the 
apparatus of a profession persists, no professionalism, or no aesthetic, 
survives to be taught; such a professionalism would be dependent on 
the social function which the Fine Artist does not have. 


Modernism: the Subsidised Impasse 


Why then has the professional Fine Art tradition not withered away 
altogethere Why has advertising not supplanted Fine Art in a more 
definitive sense? Even if we cannot attribute ebso/ese transhistorical 
resilience to ‘Art’ (with a capital ‘A’), we can say that the Fine Art 
tradition has acquired a relative autonomy, through its institutional 
practitioners and intellectuals, which allows it to reproduce itself like 
the Livery Companies of the City of London, or the Christian Church, 
long after its social function has been minimalized and marginalized. 
Its survival has also been assisted by the disdain of the intelligentsia 
for the new profession of advertising. John Galbraith has pointed out 
that to ensure attention advertising material purveyed by bill-boards 
and television ‘must be raucous and dissonant.” He writes: ‘it is also 
of the utmost importance that’ advertisements ‘convey an impression, 
however meretricious, of the importance of the goods being sold. The 
market for soap,’ he continues, ‘can only be managed if the attention 
of consumers is captured for what, otherwise, is a rather incidental 
artifact. Accordingly, the smell of soap, the texture of its suds, the 
whiteness of textiles treated thereby and the resulting esteem and 
prestige in the neighborhood are held to be of the highest moment. 
Housewives are imagined to discuss such matters with an intensity 
otherwise reserved for unwanted pregnancy and nuclear war. Similarly 
with cigarettes, laxatives, pain-killers, beer, automobiles, dentifrices, 
packaged foods and all other significant consumer products.’ But, 
Galbraith goes on, “The educational and scientific estate and the larger 
intellectual community tend to view this effort with disdain. ... Thus 
the paradox. The economy for its success requires organized public 
bamboozlement. At the same time it nurtures a growing class which 
feels itself superior to such bamboozlement and deplores it as intellectu- 
ally corrupt.’!2 


Although the intellectuals knew that they deplored advertising and 
indeed all the mass arts, they were much less certain about what images 
they wanted the residual professional Fine Artists to produce, although 
they knew that they wished them to continue to be ‘real’ artists who 
took as their content and subject matter not soap-suds but all that was 


11 Charles Madge and Barbara Weinberger, Art Students Observed, London: 1973, 
pp. 75 and 269. 
12 John Galbraith, The New Industrial Stats, Loodon 1967. 


left after the Aewosis, i.e. art itself. This is spelled out in the critical 
writings of the American modernist-formalist critics. Clement Green- 
berg, for example, has written: ‘Let painting confine itself to the 
disposition pure and simple of colour and line and not intrigue us by 
associations with things we can experience more authentically else- 
where.”!3 Geldzahler, a sub-Greenbergian hatchet man of late modern- 
ism, has explained that art today ‘is an artists’ art; a critical examination 
of painting by painters, not necessarily for painters, but for experienced 
viewers.’ This ‘artists’ art’ was, he said, limited to ‘simple shapes and 
their relationships.’ He thoroughly approved of the fact that ‘there is 
no anecdote, no allusion, except to other art, nothing outside art itself 
that might make the viewer more comfortable or give him something 
to talk about.’ Very soon, of course, even the intellectuals preferred the 
texture of soap-suds, or whatever, and so there were very few viewers 
either. This did not worry Geldzahler unduly: “There is something 
unpleasant in the realization that the true audience for the new art is 
so small and so specialized’, he wrote. “Whether this situation is ideal 
or necessary is a matter for speculation. It is and has been the situation 
for several decades and is not likely soon to change.’!4 


In Bntain, the position of the residual professional Fine Art tradition 
was worse even than in America. There was almost no basis for the 
acceptance of modernism among the intellectuals with the exception 
of those few who were themselves involved in the art community. 
Furthermore, in contrast to USA, the domestic picture market in 
modernist work failed to boom. Indeed, after the last war an impartial 
observer might well have come to the conclusion that the Fine Art 
tradition was about to contract into a residual organ, rooted 1n the 
Royal Academy, but with perhaps a ‘populist’ penumbra, serving the 
needs of a shrinking squirearchy and the continuing demands of 
clergy, army, Masters of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, chairmen of 
the board, sporting men, etc. for portraits of themselves, their fantasies 
about the past, and animals, boats, and trains.!5 But in 1954 Sir Alfred 
Munnings, sometime President of the Royal Academy and campaigner 
against ‘Modern Art’, wrote to The Daily Telegraph describing a day 
out at the Tate with Sir Robert Boothby when they roared with 
laughter at new English works which, he wrote, ‘today rival the wildest 
and drollest of French and other foreign cubists, formalists, and 
expressionists of the past.’ The ‘drolleries’ were to flourish, and 
culturally, at least, to eclipse the residual academic works. 


For just at the moment when the professional Fine Art tradition in 
Britain seemed destined to go the way of manuscript illumination, 
politus stepped in to save it. Although, unlike the CLA,!® MI; did not 


13 Quoted in Irving Sandler, Abstract Excpresstentom: The Triumph of American Paini ing, 
Loadon 1970. 

14 Henry Geldzahler, “The Art Audience and the Critic’, in The New Art, ed. Gregory 
Battcock, rev. ed., New York 1973. 

13 The continuing significance of the submerged markets in paintings, appealing to 
specific cultural enclaves, has recently been revalued through the pioneering eco- 
nomic and sociological research of Andrew Brighton and Nicholas Pearson. 

16 The CLA involvement is further discussed in my article ‘American pamting since 
the last war’, Ar? Monthly, 1979, Nos. 27 and 28. 


choose to promote modernism throughout the world as a cultural 
instrument in the Cold War, the post-war Welfare State became heavily 
involved in the patronage of it. Keynes advocated increased interven- 
tion in the economy to ameliorate the worse effects of capitalism. One 
of the first institutions of the Welfare State to be set up after the 
declaration of peace was the Arts Council. So far as visual arts policy 
was concerned, the Arts Council committed itself to the exhibition and 
subsidy of the professional Fine Arts tradition alone; it commissioned 
nothing and imposed no constraints on artists of any kind. According 
to the Council, professional Fine Artists were supposed to be ‘free’ in 
an absolute, unconditional sense. The early Arts Council reports make 
clear that this policy was intended to show the world that in the 
so-called ‘Free World’ artists produce works of great beauty and 
imaginative strength, whereas the Soviet ‘Socialist Realist’ system 
produces only hollow, rhetorical, academic art officiel. Keynes himself 
wrote of ‘individual and free, undisciplined, unregimented, uncon- 
trolled’ artists ushering in a new Golden Age of the arts which, he said, 
would recall ‘the great ages of a communal civilized life.’!7 Moreover 
the Arts Council itself was no more than the cherry on the top of the 
state patronage cake. This included increased subsidies to museums 
and above all the rapid expansion of the art education system. 


The injection of money into the Fine Art tradition on what has come 
to be called the ‘hands-off’, or totally unconditional basis, has proved 
an unmitigated failure. Far from producing the new Golden Age, the 
splendid efflorescence envisaged in the Keynesian dream, it has 
ushered in an unparalleled decadence. Piles of bricks, folded blankets, 
soiled nappies, grey monochromes, and what have you, can hardly 
demonstrate to those nasty Russians, or to any one else for that matter, 
the creative power with which ‘freedom’ invests our artists in the West. 


What went wrong? The real comparison was never between the resi- 
dual Fine Art professionals in the West and the ‘Socialist Realists’ in 
the USSR, but between their respective visual traditions as a whole. 
Thus advertising artists served the interests of the ruling organizations 
in the West just as ‘Socialist Realists’ served the Party and the State in 
the USSR. The majority of artists under monopoly capitalism were 
thus hardly more ‘free’ than under the Soviet system. As servants of 
the great commercial corporations they were required to produce 
visual lies about cigarettes, beer, cars and soap suds, whereas Socialist 
Realists were required to produce parallel lies about the condition of 
the peasantry and the proletariat in the Soviet Union. Monopoly 
Capitalism thus had its ert officiel, too, which, if anything, was more 


pervasive, banalizing, and destructive of genuine imaginative creativity 
than its equivalent in the USSR. 


Meanwhile, it soon became apparent that whatever freedoms sub- 
sidized professional Fine Artists in Britain had been given they had 
been deprived of the greatest freedom of all: the freedom to act 
socially. What were they supposed to be doing? For whom were they 


17 Quoted in John S. Harris, Government Patronage of the Arts in Great Britain, Chicago 
1970. 


supposed to do it? They just had to be artists, and neither the Arts 
Council, not the Tate, nor anyone else was prepared to tell them what 
that meant. Some sought to escape merely by imitating what the 
Mega-Visual professionals were doing: hence Pop Art. But it became 
more and more apparent that the subsidized Fine Art professionals 
were becoming like Red Indians herded into a reservation. Their state 
hand-outs meant that they could not die a decent death, nor were they 
likely to drift off and take up some other activity in the world beyond 
the art world corral. And yet, by the very fact that they were artists, 
they were insulated from lived experience, from social life beyond the 
art world compound. As people on reservations are wont to do, many 
committed incest: i.e. they did nothing but produce paintings about 
paintings, and train painters to produce yet more paintings about 
paintings, leading to an endless tide of vast, boring, thoroughly 
abstract pictures, expansive in nothing except their repetitive vacuity. 
Others of course went insane, and, abandoning their ‘traditional’ crafts 
altogether, raced round the reservation tearing off their clothes, 
gathering leaves and twigs, sitting in baths of bull’s blood, getting 
drunk, walking about with rods on their heads, insisting that their 
excrement, or sanitary towels, were ‘Art’ —tither with or without the 
capital ‘A’. 


The Snare of Social Functionalism 


Recently ıt has become quite clear that something has to be done; but 
there is little agreement about what. False solutions abound: in 1978, 
a crude ‘Social Functionalism’ was paraded at several exhibitions, most 
notably the justifiably slated ‘Art for Whom?’ show at the Serpentine. 
Richard Cork, a recent convert to this tendency, ended a polemical 
article with the sentence, ‘Art for society s sake ought to become the 
new rallying-cry and never be lost sight of again.’!8 The kind of work 
he appeared to favour was either the most deadening, dull, derivative, 
work carried out in a quasi-‘Socialist Realist’ style or the sort of 
modernist, non-visual art practice which packages bad sociology and 
even more dreadful Lacanian structuralism and presents them as art 
because they would not stand up for one moment when presented in 
any other way. Now it may be that those who are peddling this solution 
at the moment are no worse than naive. Time will show. But one would 
be foolish to forget that it was under just such banners as ‘Art for 
society’s sake’ that the National Socialists made bonfires of ‘decadent’, 
that was very often srathfa/, art. When ‘society’ is posited as an unquali- 
fied, homogeneous mass in this way we are forced to admit that we 
have had altogether too much of ‘Art for society’s sake’. But, in the 
end, it is probably not necessary to take this ‘Social Functionalist’ 
charade too seriously. To revert to our earlier metaphor it is rather as 
if some Red Indians within the reservation rebelled by dressing up in 
factory workers’ overalls, without, of course, ever leaving the confines 
of the corral. This sort of protest tends to fade out through its own 
ineptitude. Unlike the ‘Social Functionalists’ I believe that it is absurd 
18 Richard Cork, ‘Art for Society’s Sake’ m Art for Secsety, London, Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, 1978, exhibition catalogue. See also an analysis of Cork’s trajectory in 
Art Monthly, 1979 No. 30. by myself and John Tagg. 
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superficially to politicize overt content and subject matter and then to 
shout, ‘Look, we are acting socially!’ 


But, despite everything I have said, I believe the professional Fine Art 
tradition zs worth preserving. Why? Simply because it is here and only 
here that even the potentiality exists for the imaginative, truthful, 
depiction of experience through visual images, in the richness of its 
actuality and possible becoming. This is not an idealist assertion: 
despite all that I have said about the ideological character of the concept 
of ‘Art’, I consider that certain material practices—namely drawing, 
painting, and sculpture—preserved within the Fine Art traditions 
cannot themselves be reduced to ideology—teast of all to bourgeois 
ideology. It is not just that these practices have a long history ante- 
dating that of ‘Art’ and artists: the material way in which representa- 
tions are imaginatively constituted through them cassot be reproduced 
through even the most sophisticated ‘Mega-Visual’ techniques in static 
imagery. (The hologram, for example, can only reproduce a mechani- 
cally reflected image.) For these reasons despite its roots in emergent 
bourgeois institutions, despite the historical specificity of its conven- 
tions, despite the narrowness and limitations of its past achievement 
in Britain, and its virtually unmitigated decadence in the present, 
despite all this, I believe that the professional Fine Art tradition should 
be defended. For this to happen, the art community must change 
position rather than posture. From a new position one can act effectively 
in a different way; a new posture is just for show. Concretely, this 
means the pursuit of changes in the existing system of state patronage, 
changes in art education, and changes in the museum system. For 
example, it could involve the development of machinery for imple- 
menting group or community commisstoxing of artists (with a right of 
rejection of the end product); the introduction of mural techni 
courses into the Pre-Diploma syllabus; and an overhaul of the currently 
disastrous procedures through which the Tate makes its acquisitions 
in modern art. The Arts Council itself may have much to learn from 
those small-scale, local traditions of image-making which, far from the 
failure at the centre of the modernist compound, have persisted in 
relation to small, disparate, often localized, but very definite and 
tangible publics. 


Although I regard measures of this kind as #eressery, I see them as also 
being relatively independent of the question of aesthetics. The process 
of modernist Aewosts means that the professional Fine Art practitioner 
has no aesthetic, by which I mean, in this context, no identifiable skills 
and no set of usable representational conventions fw the present. There 
are those, including many ‘Social Functionalists’, who simply wish to 
revive the old 19th century bourgeois aesthetic and mechanically to 
apply it to contemporary social and working-class subjects. Self- 
evidently, this is a disastrous course. However, in more general terms, 
it may be said that what the professional Fine Artist lacks, whether or 
not it is reinstated with a genuine social function, is that initial resistance 
at the level of the materiality of his practice which Raymond Williams 
has described as the swessary constraint before any freedom of expres- 
sion is possible, for writers; deprived of 19th century pictorial conven- 
tions, the Fine Artist appears to have no language. One way out of this 


impasse may be to begin to emphasise again the specificities and 
potentialities of those material practices, drawing painting and sculp- 
tare, which are sef reducible to the ideology of ‘Art’. Indeed, not all 
bourgeois achievement within these practices is necessarily so reducible: 
the classical tradition and science of ‘expression’, for example, owed 
much to the scrutiny of certain material elements of existence, and - 
biological processes, which, though mediated by specific social and 
historical conditions, are not utterly transformed by them. 


Images of Becoming 


The preservation of the Fine Art tradition, and of these material 
practices, seems to me a political imperative. If we look to the possible 
historical future, I am not prepared to put it more strongly than that, 
to a future of genuine socialism, one can foresee that the genuinely free 
artist will be in a culturally central position again. In such a society, the 
truthful, imaginative, creative depiction of experience through visual 
images would take the place of both the drab ‘Socialist Realism’ we 
see in the USSR today, and the banal spectable of corporate advertising. 
These artists will be free fo act sosially not in any travestied sense, but in 
the fullest sense, to act socially, that is, within a socialist society. What 
will their works be like? We do not know. We cannot even be certain 
that we know what the experiences they will be endeavouring to 
represent will be like. Nevertheless, in the present the visual artist 
must dare to take his standards from this possible future. He must, and 
I say must simply because in effect he has no choice if he is to produce 
anything worthwhile, try to produce a ‘moment of becoming’, or a 
visual equivalent of that future which realizes a glimpse of it as an 
image sow. The artist who does this, through whatever ‘style’ or 
composite of styles in which he works, will embody exactly that 
socially responsible individualism which I set out by hinting at. 


It has sometimes been said that when I talk about ‘moments of becom- 
ing’ I am talking about a mystical or quasi-religious experience. I 
cannot accept this view. I am not advocating some vague utopianism. 
On the contrary, I would argue that we can learn about our future 
potentialities only by attending more closely to our physical and material 
being in the present. (If the concept of transcendence means anything 
to me it is transcendence Abrexgh history, not «bose history.) Like the 
Italian marxist, Sebastiano Timpanero, I believe there are elements of 
biological experience which remain relatively constant despite changes 
at the historical and socio-economic levels.19 One such relatively 
constant component was effectively suppressed, or conspicuously 
ignored, for social reasons, by the Victorian Fine Art professional 
aesthetic: significantly, that was the experience of becoming itself. The 
new aesthetic which we can only hope to realize in momentary fashion, 
the new realism in effect, must contain an equivalent for that experience. 


The physicist A. S. Eddington—who was, admittedly, an idealist ‘in 
the last instance’—once contrasted the nature of the experience of 
colour with that of bæowiag. Eddington’s point was that the experience 


19 Sebastiano Timpanaro, On Materialion, London, NLRB, 1976. 


of colour is wholly subjective: what he calls ‘mind-spinning’, or mental 
sensation. Colour bears no resemblance to its underlying physical 
cause or its ‘scientific equivalent’ of electro-magnetic wave-length. Thus 
Eddington believed that when a subject experiences colour he does so 
at many removes from the world which provides the stimuli: “we may 
follow the influences of the physical world up to the door of the mind’, 
he writes, ‘then ring the door-bell and depart.’ But he goes on to say 
that the case of the experience of becoming is very different indeed. 
‘We must regard’, he wrote, ‘the feeling of “becoming” as (in some 
respects at least) a true mental insight into the physical condition which 
determines it. If there is any experience in which this mystery of mental 
recognition can be interpreted as fasight rather than smagebas/ding, it 
should be the experience of ‘becoming’; because in this case the 
elaborate nerve mechanism does not intervene.” Thus Eddington 
concludes: ‘ “becoming” is a reality—or the nearest we can get to a 
description of reality. We are convinced that a dynamic character must 
be attributed to the external world. I do not see how the essence of 
“becoming” can be much different from what it appears to us to be.’ 


I believe that imaginative image-building has to attempt to find a 
visual equivalent for becoming: indeed, the hope for 2 new ‘realism’ 

emay depend upon this. Some of those artists who are attempting to 
use their freedom with social responsibility by taking their standards 
from the fature may at least hope to make some progress by further 
exploration of this possibility. 


2 A. S. Eddington, The Natare of the Physical Warid, London 1928. 
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Nicos Poulantzas: State, Power, Socialism 


The unexpected and tragic death of Nicos Poulantzas, in Paris, in October of 
this year has robbed Marxist theory and the socialist movement of one of its 
most distinguished comrades. Though only 43 at his death, he had already 
established for himself a just reputation as a theoretician of exceptional andi 
original stature. He was also, to those privileged to know him, a person who 
commanded respect and affection, above all for the depth of his commitment to 
practical and theoretical struggle. Born in Greece, he was active in the Greek 
student movement in the 1950’s, when he joined the Greek Democratic Alliance 
(EDA) a broad, legal form of the then proscribed Communist Party. After his law 
studies, he came to France, and at that time joined the Greek Communist Party. 
In 1968, after the internal split, in the wake of the Colonel’s coup, he joined, ane 
remained, a member of the Greek Communist Party of the Interior. In an 
interview which Alan Hunt and I conducted with him shortly before his death 
he told us that it was virtually impossible in the early days even to acquire the 
classicals texts of Marx and Engels, and he came to Marxism largely through 


French philosophy, especially Sartre.1 His doctoral thesis in the phil- 
osophy of law attempted to develop a conception of Law drawing on 
Goldmann and Lukács. It was published in 1964: but he was already 
beginning to feel the limitations of this orientation within Marxism. 

He encountered and read Gramsci seriously for the first time then. 
An early article published in Les Temps Modernes attracted the attention 
of Althusser, and he then became one of that remarkable company of 
young Marxists—including Balibar, Macherey, Rancitre, Debray— 
which constituted the core of the ‘Althusser’ group. 


Between 1968 and 1979, in a series of major interventions which estab- 
lished his international reputation as a Marxist scholar, Poulantzas set 
his distinctive mark on some of the most advanced and intractable 
debates within Marxist theory: particularly those concerning social 
classes, the State and the analysis of ‘the political’. Through the range 
of his treatment of these themes, and the analytic rigour of his thinking, 
he imposed himself, not only on debates within Marxism and between 
Marxists, but also on the more recalcitrant territory of ‘conventional’ 
political science. The ‘Miliband/Poulantzas’ debate, first initiated in 
these pages, has become an obligatory reference-point for all subsequent 
theorizing on the modern capitalist State. Poulantzas made this topic— 

eat once of the utmost political and theoretical resonance—his own. It is 
appropriate, then, that the most recent of his books to be translated into 
English is one which returns, centrally, to this topic; also, that it 
should be a book as striking for 1ts opening up of new questions as it is 
for securing and developing well-established positions. 


Deciphering the State 


This is not the appropriate time or place for a comprehensive assess- 
ment of his work. But it is necessary, briefly, to set State, Power, 
Socialism (NLB, 1978) in the context of that earlier work, partly to 
identify its distinctiveness, partly to situate the evolution and ‘turns’ 
in his thinking which the new book represents. Political Power and 
Social Classes was his most studiously ‘Althusserean’ text: Reading Capital 
is footnoted on the very first page of the Introduction. This book 
situated itself firmly within the Althusserean schema, as a ‘regional’ 
study of the political instance. In its opening chapter, ıt worked through 
a discussion of classes and the State within the strict framework of 
Althusser’s theory of ‘instances’ and of structuralist causality. It 
attempted to substantiate the definition of classes as the complex and 
over-determined ‘effects of the unity of the levels of the structure’ (p. 
75). At the same time, it attempted to give a primacy, within this frame- 
work, to the constitutive effect of ‘the class struggle’. This was already 
a sort of correction for the hyper-structuralism of Reading Capital and 
the integral functionalism of some aspects of ‘Ideological State 
Apparatuses’, (where the ‘class struggle’, though constantly invoked, 
is not integrated into the structure of the argument, and thus remains 
largely “gestural’). Many would argue that this set up a tension in 
Poulantzas’s work, between ‘structure’ and ‘practice’, which was not 
resolved there, and which continued to haunt his later work. In Polita! 


1 An edited version of this interview was published in Marxism Today, July 1979. 


Power and Social Classes there is a double-framework to every question— 
each element appearing /wice, once as the ‘effect of the structure’, once 
as the ‘effect of a practice’. This tension may, in part, account for another 
aspect of that work—its tendency towards a formalism of exposition— 
from which his work as a whole cannot be exempted. This tendency 1s 
also present in his later book, Classes in Contemporary Capitalism which ' 
starts from a very different point—the imperialist chain—but then 
attempts to work formally through from that global level to its inter- 
secting effects on the dominant classes of particular social formations. 
The problem of ‘formalism’ recurs in the more explicitly political book, 
Crists of the Dictatorships, which is an application of the same schema 
to the particular conjunctural crises in Greece, Spain and Portugal which 
resulted in the overthrow of the dictatorships. Here, too, what is gained 
in clarity—for example, in explaining the fractioning of the Portuguese 
bourgeoisie from the level of the global ‘crisis of valorization’—1s lost 
when one approaches the more conjectural elements which played a 
decisive effect both in the generation of the ‘crisis of the dictatorships’ 
and in the limited nature of the ‘settlements’ which replaced them. 


Pn 


Despite these weaknesses, both Political Power and Soctal Classes and 
Classes in Contemporary Capitalism were, in their different ways, major 
theoretical interventions. Political Power and Social Classes was especially 
innovatory. It is interesting that ‘the State’ does not appear ın its title, 
since ıt is now—rightly—thought of as making its most significant 
contribution in this area. The substantive sections on ‘Fundamental 
Characteristics’ and ‘Relative Autonomy’ of the State are the chapters 
most frequently referred to. Already, Poulantzas marked himself off 
from both an ‘instrumentalist’ and a ‘technico-economic’ conception 
of the State. He took his stand on a particular reading of what he called, 
ambiguously, ‘the Marxist scientific problematic’ (p. 127). In a series of 
challenging exegeses, he developed a conception of the capitalist state 
grounded in Marx, Engels, Lenin and Gramsci. In his arguments 
concerning the separation of the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’, the role 
of the State in organizing the power bloc and disorganizing the 
dominated classes, and in displacing the class struggle through the 
construction of a ‘general interest’ and the isolation-effect (the con- 
stitution of the legal-individual citizen), Poulantzas clearly attempted to 
give Gramscti’s concept of ‘hegemony’ a more theoreticized and system- 
atic formulation—though his manifest debt to Gramsci (handsomely 
acknowledged elsewhere) always awakens in him an extended ambi- 
guity: Gramsci is nowhere praised without being, also, criticized. This 
signals a problem, concerning Poulantzas’s search for consistency and 
‘orthodoxy’, and his retrospective construction of an impeccable 
Marxist lineage which reappears, in a different form, in the new book, 
and on which we comment more extensively below. ‘Exceptional’ 
forms of the state then provided the basis for the volume on Fascism 
and Dictatorship, with its more detailed historical cases, and its delinea- 
tion of the distinctions between ‘fascism’, ‘Caesarism’ and ‘Bonapart- 


ism’. 


Both Political Power and Social Classes and Fascism and Dictatorship were 
criticized at the time for their tendency to ‘overpoliticize’ the State. 


Poulantzas sternly resisted this criticism at the time; though, since then 
(and again in the book under review) he half-acknowledges its force. 
Whether or not he took the point, it is the case that his other major 
theoretical work, Classes in Contemporary Capitalism adopted a more 
decisively ‘economic’ framework. It begins with the ‘imperialist 
chain’. Though its middle sections did deal with the ‘State and the 
Bourgeoisie’, it was within the framework of the intes-relationships he 
traced between contradictions at the ‘global’ and the ‘nation-state’ levels. 
The book is, perhaps, better known for its contribution to quite 
another—though related—issue: the vexed question of the delineation 
of class fractions within Marxist theory. Poulantzas’s theses on the 
‘new’ and the ‘old’ petty-bourgeoisie, and on productive and unpro- 
ductive labour, have since provided a seminal point of reference for a 
continuing debate (to which Braverman, Carchedi, Gorz, Erik Olin 
Wright, Hunt and others have also contributed). The complexities 
of these arguments need not detain us further. 


What zs significant is the way in which these highly theoretical and 
often abstract debates progressively become politicized. If one looks, 
for example, at the way Poulantzas returns to the discussion of the 
‘new petty-bourgeoisie’ three or four years laters—in his contribution 
oto Class and Class Strmcture2—it is clear that the problem of ‘specifying the 
boundary of the working class’ is ‘not simply a theoretical question; it 
involves a political question of the greatest general importance con- 
cerning the role of the working class and of alliances in the transition to 
socialism’ (p. 113). This theme gives this latter piece a clarity of 
formulation and a thrust sometimes missing from his earlier work. 
From this point forwards, he begins to work on the theory/practice 
nexus in a more direct and pertinent way. In part, this marks his 
response to conjunctural developments—the break-up of the old 
dictatorships, the Chilean experience, the emergence of ‘Eurocommu- 
nist’ currents in Europe, his closer involvement with the opening and 
the dilemmas of a ‘Common Programme’ in France, the contradictory 
evolution of the Italian Communist Party’s ‘historic compromise’. 
Significantly, these also engage, in different ways, others of the original 
Althusser ‘group’—Althusser himself, Balibar, Ranciére, Debray. But 
in Poulantzas’s case (perhaps also in others) it must also be regarded as 
symptomatic of a deeper ‘turn’ in his work. The crisis of the capitalist 
state becomes more pressing; simultaneously, openings to the left 
appear as real historical alternatives; there is, however, the shadow 
of Stalinism and the Gulag. Socialism returns to the agenda: corres- 
pondingly, so does the ‘crisis of socialism’/‘Crisis of Marxism’. The 
critical interview with Poulantzas by Henri Weber, which deals 
with the State and democracy in the context of ‘the transition to 
socialism’, indicates a shift of perspective, a new agenda and strikes 2 
new note of political urgency.3 There is also a clear dissolution of some 
of the certainties which underpinned the ‘orthodoxy’ of his previous 
work. This ‘openness’ to new themes is sustained in the interview in 
Marxism Today referred to above. The capitalist state is defined, not 
only in terms of contradictions but of ‘crisis’. But some of the fixed 
2 Alan Hunt (ed.), Class and Class Structars, London 1977. 


> First published in Critique Ceseammists, No. 16, June 1977; English translation in 
International, Vol. 4, No. 1, Autumn 1977. 


reference-points of his previous discourse—e.g. Leninism, the ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’—are put in question. The fulcrum of his 
theoretical universe shifts. Stets, Power, Socialism is now—alas—the 
most complete/uncompleted statement from this changing position we 
are likely to see. This constitutes the importance, the resonance—also, 
the poignancy—of the book, in the light of his untimely death. 


Foucault and the Materiality of Power 


‘Openness’ and ‘orthodoxy’ are terms which require a little more 
elucidation. The first is a value which—in the context of the sectarian 
climate which disfigures Marxist intellectual culture in Britain—is hard 
to over-rate. But, if one takes theoretical issues seriously, as Poulantzas 
always did, it 1s not a self-evident or self-validating ‘good’. At a time 
when anything and everything claims the fashionable mantle of 
‘materialism’, a touch of orthodoxy remarkably concentrates the mind. 
These are not minor matters: they bear directly on the formation and 
deformation of a Marxist culture and the politics of intellectual work. 
The different kinds of ‘openness’ which State, Power, Socialism evidences 
are not difficult to specify, at a simple level. He takes on and engages 
with a whole series of new positions and arguments—of which 
Foucault’s contradictory appearance in the text 4s only the most 
significant example. Some of these new concepts begin to inflect his 
own discourse. He is open to reformulations of his earlier positions. He 
18 ‘open’ on some of the central issues in ‘the transition to socialism’. 
The effect of giving way to these profound uncertainties about 
questions which the ‘older’ Poulantzas would have regarded as settled, 
must have been, in itself, a profoundly unsettling experience, personally 
and intellectually. In sum, this leads, in State, Power, Socialism, on the 
one hand, to the opening up of a rich, new seam of concepts and ideas, 
not subject to his normal tendency to orthodox closure; on the other 
hand, it leads to certain fluctuations of tone and address, to a contin- 
uous discursive movement of advance and retreat, which gives the 
marked impression of—tragically—aunfinished business. 


The Introduction to Stats, Power, Socialism offers, in three brief sections, 
a resumé of the major themes to be examined. The first of these sections 
advances the argument thet there can be ‘no general theory of the State 
to be found in the Marxist classics’ (p. 20). Paradoxically, given his 
previous tendency to invoke 2 consistent ‘classical’ tradition, the pro- 
pounding of what is described as ‘the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
State’ is now declared a “stupendous dogmatism’. His distance from the 
‘economism and structuralism’ implicit in Balibar’s contribution to 
Reading Capital, first signalled in a highly significant footnote to the 
opening page of Classes is Contemporary Capitalism, is now extended to 
include the ‘formalist-economistic position’; also the ‘topographical 
representation of “base” and “superstructure” ’, and ‘the social totality 

. . conceived in the form of instances or levels’; later still, to Balibar’s 
sterling defence of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. Characteristically, 
this loosening of the bonds of ‘classical’ Althussereanism, and the 
retrospective question-mark it must place over Poulantzas’s earlier 
orthodoxies, are not fully confronted or their theoretical effects 
reckoned with. Poulantzas’s reticence, here is part of that fluctuation of 


address commented on above. Here, too, another ‘enemy’ is engaged: 
the ‘New Philosophers’, whose active presence on the French intellec- 
tual scene and threatened expropriation of Foucault haunts this text 
throughout (and they are not the only eloquent ghosts in the machine). 
The thesis is advanced (it is, surely, Poulantzas’s latest attempt to deal 
with the problem of the relation of the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ in 
his theory of the State) that, though the State is the site of the political 
condensation of struggle, it is not external to the relations of produc- 
tion, but penetrates them and, indeed, is constitutive for them. The 
second section challenges the notion that the State can be adequately 
conceptualized as ‘coercion plus consent’. Here, Foucault’s work makes 
the first of many pertinent and contradictory appearances. He is 
‘present’, both at a challenging theory to be criticized, bat also as a 
major new influence within Poulantzas’s own discourse: now, Poul- 
antzas speaks, in his own voice, of ‘bourgeois discourses’, of ‘discipline’, 
the ‘bodily order’ and ‘techniques of knowledge’. Again, the theoretical 
effect of these ‘loans’ is not directly confronted. The third section deals 
with the concept of ‘power’, on which Poulantzas has written before. 
Here, almost exclusively, his preoccupation is with the ‘abstract 
diagram of power’ in Foucault, and the latter’s tendency to dilute 
and disperse power amongst a ‘pluralism of micropowers’, which 
Poulantzas rightly sees as providing a cover for the ‘New Philosophers’ 
in their vivid oscillation from a 1968-style libertarianism of the left, to a 
1979-8tyle, anti- the-Gulag-state ‘libertarianism of the right’. Power as 
deriving from objective positions, rooted in the division of labour, is 
advanced as more adequate than Foucault’s thesis of the dispersal of 
power, everywhere. 


The main body of the text is then divided into three Chapters, dealing 
with the processes of the capitalist state, the state and political struggles, 
the state and the economy. Each advances a challenging thesis. The 
first insists on the ‘institutional materiality’ of the state as a complex of 
apparatuses. The second develops the proposition that, in relation to 
political struggles, the State must be conceived as a “condensation of 
the relations of [class] forces’. This theme, already present in 
Poulantzas’s work in a more muted form, here displaces his earlier con- 
ception of the State as the ‘cement’ of a social formation. The third 
reviews the economic functions of the State, in the context of the 
argument that the state does not only reproduce the ‘general external 
conditions of production’ (a phrase culled from Engels’s Aati-Dabring) 
but enters into the constitution of the relations of production. Each of 
these, in a different way, represents a shift, either of emphasis or of 
tendency, from his earlier work. 


The most instructive, in many ways, is the chapter on ‘institutional 
materiality’: The interest, here, residing not only in the intrinsic 
novelty of the proposition (which requires fuller exploration), but in the 
way Poulantzas’s arguments are constantly inflected, and frequently 
deflected and interrupted, by the running debate with Foucault. 
‘Institutional materiality’ is more than a filling-out of Althusser’s earlier 
emphasis on apparatuses. The material processes of state action have 
here been transformed by Foucault’s concepts. Thus the way the state 
articulates the intellectual/manual division of labour is developed 


through Foucault’s emphasis on the coupling of ‘knowledge’ and 
‘power’. We hear, now, of its ‘practical supremacy of knowledge and 
discourse’. At the same time, Foucault’s abstract diagram of ‘power’ is 
criticized for its failure to recognize the crystallization of knowledge 
and power in the State’s ‘organizational framework’. 


There are many arresting propositions and generative ideas in these 


pages. Nevertheless, the way they are handled and developed is not, 
ultimately, satisfactory. And here, theoretical fluctuations are most 
marked. Key terms, concepts and formulations have been ‘loaned’ 
from Foucault. They add new dimensions to Poulantzas’s thinking. 

However, their overall theoretical effect, in modifying not just the 
surface discourse but the problematic in which Poulantzas’ has been 
working, is nowhere adequately confronted. This is related to the fact 
that Foucault is not, after all, simply stringing together a set of new 
ideas. He is developing a different problematic—one, moreover, which 
is, at several key points, theoretically inconsistent with Poulantzas’s 
framework of ‘classical Marxism’. Foucault is not simply pointing, in 
particular instances, to the proliferation of discourses. He is advancing a 
theory of their seessary beterogensity. Similarly, Foucault’s ‘abstract 
diagram of power’, present everywhere in the positive face of power, 

and in the microstructures of all types of social relations, is explicitly 
counterposed to the concept of power radiating from e complex centre. 
The capitalist state is largely missing from this schema, not by inadver- 
tence but by design. Thus it is not possible, theoretically, for 
Poulantzas to take these concepts on, only ‘correcting’ them by reinte- 
grating them into a more conventional conception of the state, state 
power and class relations. This has the effect, in Poulantzas’s discourse, 
of returning to a set of more-inclusive ‘truths’ which are simply 
asserted. Foucault is then awarded marks for his insights, but ticked off 
and put in his place by a process of Marxist rectification. I am not 
advancing a dogmatic argument for the absolute incompatibility of 
theoretical paradigms: but it is to warn against a procedure of selective 
conflation. In part, this arises because, though Foucault’s traces are 
evetywhere, there is no integrated exposition-and-critique of his 
position—such, for example, as we find in Peter Dewa’s recent, lucid 
article on “Noapel/s Philosophie and Foucault’.4 It is true that part of 
Poulantzas’s project appears to be to rescue the valid insights in Fou- 
cault’s work from their misappropriation into the camp of the ‘New 
Philosophers’. But the prior question must be whether—the real 
differences of political outlook notwithstanding—there isn’t, after all, 
a consistent convergence here, which has to be unearthed at the level 
of its problematic, before particular concepts can be borrowed and 
transformed. Foucault does see knowledge-power (savcir[poxseir) as 
implied in the very fact of institutionalization. Every regulation is an 
exclusion, and every exclusion is an operation of power. No distinction 
is drawn, as Dews shows, between ‘a politically enforced silence and 2 
silence of absence which is merely the reverse side of the positivity of a 
given cultural formation’ (p. 148). Power, for him, is an ‘abstract 
machine’, whose action is everywhere, and which is assumed prior to its 
concfetization in any particular field (Stats, Power, Socialism, p. 68). 


4 Ecomenry and Society, Vol. 9, 1979, No. 2. 
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Since power is everywhere, resistance is, ultimately, a concept without 
a home: there is no theoretical reason why it should appear, no ac- 
counting for its appearances, and nothing to check its assignment as 
just another aspect of the ‘positivity’ of power—‘coextensive and 
contemporary’ with it. It is acknowledged that, side-stepping the 
question of the relationship between the shift in the modality of ‘disci- 
pline’ which he traces in Discipline Amd Panish and other relations which 
occur at the same time, often leads Foucault into an abrupt descent into 
a ‘vulgar’ economism on the side. But this is no mere forgetfulness. It 
is because Foucault remains explicitly agnostic about such conver- 
gences in order to retain his thesis of the necessary heterogeneity of 
instances. His ‘power’ is dispersed precisely so that it cannot, theoreti- 
cally, be traced back to any single organizing instance, such as ‘the 
State’. It voids the question of the economic precisely because it cannot, 
in his view, be crystallized into any set of global relations—e.g. class 
relations. Foucault’s implicit ‘anarcho-libertarianism’, with its charac- 
teristic oscillations—power/the body; power/resistance—is not, as 
Poulantzas’s sometimes claims, merely the effect of his ‘second-order 
epistemological discourse’ (p. 68). This does not mean that his ideas 
cannot be transposed into a different framework. But it does mean that 
Poulantzas’s attempts at a synthesis are accomplished too fast, leaving 
ecertain glaring inconsistencies. 


Another consequence of dealing with Foucault, so to speak, on the run, 
is that Poulantzas does not allow himself the space to develop his own, 
new and positive insights. For example, the state’s monopoly of 
knowledge might have usefully led to a more extended discussion of 
the role of ‘organic state intellectuals’, The same is true when we turn to 
the chapter of the state and political struggle. The argument that the 
state must be conceived as the condensation in the relations of class 
forces, and that these contradictory relations are not external to the 
state but inscribed in its very materiality and in its functioning, is a 
welcome development from the rather all-encompassing picture of the 
State derivable from Political Power and Social Classes. These (pp. 127- 
139) are some of the most arresting and innovatory passages in State, 
Power and Socialism. They begin to break that knot in Marxist theory 
which has retarded the development of an adequate conception of the 
state for so long—best represented in terms of the opposed poles of the 
state as ‘functional to the needs/logic of capital’ and the state as ‘nothing 
but the product of class struggle’. We could have done with more on 
this theme, especially on the organizational role the state plays in 
Gramsci’s ‘unstable equilibrium of compromises’ and its articulation 
with popular struggles. The rather harder critique of Foucault offered 
here is welcome and apposite (pp. 146-163)—bnut, given the intrinsic 
novelty of the thesis, something of an unwarranted detour. 


A Generative Openness 


The chapter on the state and the economy is comprehensive, though 
less original. Both chapters are marked by a running engagement with 
a whole galaxy of enemies and errors—Balibar, the pcr’s theses on 
‘state monopoly capitalism’, the logic-of-capital school, the Italians, 
Carrillo. The book picks up steam again in its final section, the first part 


of which deals with the ‘crisis’ of the capitalist state, the second with 
the prospect for ‘a democratic Socialism’. Poulantzas’s characterization 
of the ‘state in crisis’ as the state of ‘authoritarian statism’ is an import- 
ant formulation, which nets certain critical features of Western Euro- 
pean capitalist states in a period of crisis, and usefully distinguishes 1t 
from ‘fascism’. My only reservation 1s that Poulantzas does not deal 
sufficiently with how this progress towards ‘authoritarian statism’ has 
been secured at the base by a complementary shift in popular consent- 
to-authority—the product of a remarkable and intensive ideological 
struggle, of which ‘“Thatcherism’ is a symtpomatic example. This has 
led me, elsewhere, to argue that the thesis of ‘authoritanan statism’ 
needs to be complemented by a theory of ‘authoritarian populism’, 
which has come to characterize the evolution towards a more directly 
disciplinary form of the state. Poulantzas also omits the specific 
contribution which the ‘statism’ of Social Democracy in power in a 
period of capitalist crisis has made in providing ‘authoritarian popu- 
lism’ with the popular contradictions on which is it able to work. But 
the debate is well joined. 


Readers may find even more of interest in the remarkably open discus- 
sion of the forms of the state and political organization in the ‘transition 
to Socialism’, and the pertinence of democracy as aneorganizing theme. 
The critique of some aspects of Leninism, and the abandonment of the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ formula is 2 mark of the distance which 
Poulantzas had travelled. The abandonment of ‘dual power’ ın favour of 
a “war of position’ is effectively, if too summarily, announced. The 
affirmations that ‘a real permanence and continuity of the institutions of 
representative democracy’ is ‘an essential condition of democratic 
socialism’ will set hearts racing—and, no doubt, knives sharpening. 
The supporting arguments—egainst the fortress conception of the 
state, for Luxemburg against the Lenin of What Is To Be Done? and 
on how a strategy of ‘real breaks’ is distinguished from reformism, 
are tantalizingly brief. Promises, promises . . . Their elaboration is the 
legacy which, regrettably, State, Power, Socialism must now leave in 
other hands. 


It should be clear, by now, that Stats, Power, Socialism is a profoundly 
unsettled, and therefore unsettling, book. Its incompleteness throws up 
far more than Poulantzas was ready to secure within the framework of a 
coherent and integrated argument. The book opens up a series of 
Pandora’s boxes. Often, there is a too-swift attempt to secure their lids 
again, before their untameable genies can escape. This produces a real 
theoretical uneveness in the book. Yet, this very unevenness also 
constitutes, by its reverse side, the stimulus of the book, its generative 
openness. Poulantzas’s earlier books gained much of their force pre- 
cisely from their completeness and consistency: some would say from 
their straining after a consistency which contributes to a certain im- 
pression of premature closure, of dogmatism and orthodoxy. He leaves 
us with 2 book which is, in many ways, clearly coming apart at the 
seams ; where no single consistent theoretical framework is wide enough 
to embrace its internal diversity. It is strikingly xa/ieished. It offers us a 
picture of one of the most able and fluent of ‘orthodox’ Marxist- 
structuralist thinkers putting himself and his ideas at risk. This is 


a 


Poulantzas adventuring ... The example it leaves to us—above all, in 
its determination, at the end, to address questions of the utmost and 
immediate political relevance—is, in a very special way, exemplary. 
The ‘perfectly complete and rigorous text’ must wait for another 
moment. Given the way in which the search for correctness has 
systematically distorted Marxist intellectual work through its Althus- 
serean, post-Althusserean, Lacanian and now its Foucauldean deluges, 
this infinite delay may be no bad thing. 


THE ISAAC DEUTSCHER MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Rudolf Bahro, who was awarded the Isaac Deutscher prize — 1978 for his book The Alternative 
in Eastern Europe, will give the Memorial Lecture at 7.15 pm on 3 March, 1980, at the New 
Theatre, London School of Economics, Houghton Street. 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize for 1979 has been awarded to Dr. G. A. Cohen, Reader 
in Philosophy at University College, London, for his book Karl Marx’s Theory of History. A 
Defence, published by Oxford University Press. 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, to the value of £100.-, is awarded annually and is 
“ntended to recognize and encourage outstanding research and writing in the tradition of Isaac 
Deutscher. The prize for 1980 will be awarded in the autumn of 1980 and a Jury drawn from 
among the Sponsors will consider work published or in typeecript. Any such work should be 
submitted by 1 May 1980 to the Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, c/o Lloyds Bank, 68 Warwick 
Sq., London SWI. 


Ralph Miliband 
- On behalf of The Isaac Deutscher 
Memorial Prize. 


Carol Johnson 


The Problem of Reformism and 
Marx’s Theory of . Fetishism 


The aim of this article is to explore the relationship between two apparently 
contradictory elements in Marx’s thought; namely, his belief that proletarian 
revolutionary consciousness will develop in a relatively straightforward way 
under capitalism, and his argument, in his later economic writings, that the 
fetishised nature of capitalist social relations gives rise to forms of ideological 
mystification which significantly conceal the basic features of the capitalist mode 
of production. The first part of this article will be devoted to establishing that 
the former thesis was, in fact, Marx’s position in those works written prior to his 
mature economic writings, and the second part will examine Marx’s position 
after that time. It will be argued that, rather than revising his earlier views, Marx 
incorporated his later arguments into his previous perspectives concerning the 
relative ease with which proletarian revolutionary consciousness would 
develop, and that there is an essential consistency between his later and earlier 
views. As a consequence, Marx gravely underestimated the seriousness of the 
widespread support for reformism that was already becoming evident towards 


the end of his life; he therefore failed to deal at all adequately with what 
remains the most serious problem facing revolutionaries in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries.* 


These problems are ones that have been seriously neglected in writings 
on Marx. Some commentators, it is true, have drawn attention to Marx’s 
failure to develop an adequate critique of reformism but the real 
reasons for this fact have never been properly examined.! Discussions 
of Marx’s theory of fetishism have failed to situate that theory within 
his wider political and theoretical perspective, and have tended falsely 
to depict it as a basic explanation of the dominance of bourgeois 
ideology under capitalism. They have failed to realise that, while 
Marx’s theory of the mystification arising from the fetishised nature of 
capitalist social relations is essential for an understanding of his 
critique of political economy, he saw it as having only very limited 
implications for proletarian consciousness in either its reformist or 
revolutionary forms.2 


Underlying the failure to come to grips with this problem has been, in 
turn, a failure to understand that Marx’s thought was constrained and 
restricted by political perspectives which he developed at a relatively 
early stage in his life, and never subsequently questioned. This article 
will outline the chronological development of Marx’s views, for, as will 
be seen, it is only in this way that the origins, nature and limitations 
of his thought can be adequately understood. The first part will trace 
Marx’s views from the early works through to the theoretical writings 
of 1845—7 and conclude with a discussion of the political writings of the 
late 1840’s and 1850's. The second part will deal with his mature 
economic writings and with his political writings of the 1860’s and 
1870's. 


The Revolutionary Implications of Proletarian Alienation 


The problems of mystification and of the development of revolutionary 
consciousness were ones that concerned Marx from a relatively early 
stage in his work. As early as 1842 he argued that religion, and other 
forms of mystified consciousness, arose from a distorted reality and 
could only be abolished by changing that reality.3 In Ow The Jewish 
Omestion, he extended Feuerbach’s critique of religion to the political 
sphere, representing the state as a false and inadequate realization of 


* The arguments put forward here have been developed at greater length in my 
M.A. (Econ) Thesis, University of Menchester, 1978. I wish to acknow- 

ledge the help and advice of Michael Evans and Norman Geres. 

1 See, eg., David Fembach’s comments in his Introduction to Karl Marx, T 

First International and After, Harmondsworth, 1974, pp. 58 f£ 

2 John Mepham exemplifies this approach when he suggests that Marx’s arguments 

in the later economic works provide a far more satisfying 

of the dominance of bourgeois ideology m the trade union movement 

than Lenin does, but apparently does not realire that Marx himself does not develop 

them in this way. See Mepham, “The Theory of Ideology in Capital’, Raarca/ 

Philesepdy, No. 2, Summer 1972, p. 12. Similar misconceptions occur in his discussion 

of The German Ideategy, ibid., p. 13. 

3 Marx and Engels, Collected Works, VON oe eee eS ieee soe 

lowed by volume number) p. 395. 


the human essence. Underlying the ‘heavenly’ political sphere was an 
‘earthly’ existence in civil society where man ‘acts as a private individual, 
regards other men as a means, degrades himself into a means and 
becomes the plaything of alien powers’.4 Such a situation could only be 
overcome by humanity collectively reappropriating its own powers _ 
as social forces. These arguments already pose the problem of how 
humanity could become conscious of the need to change reality given 
the mystified forms of consciousness to which its alienation gives rise. 


Marx’s answer first appears in his Comsribatiox to the Critiques of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law. Introduction. The key lay in the German proletariat, 
which he argues, is alienated in fact rather than in thought. Because 
of Germany’s relative historical backwardness, the German bour- 
geoisie had missed its chance of carrying outa political revolution in 
which it could appear as the general representative of society as a 
whole. Rather, the proletariat was already beginning to struggle 
against it.5 What remained possible was not a partial and mystifying 
political emancipation but a full social emancipation carried out by the 
proletariat.6 The implication is that, given such conditions, the prole- 
tariat’s consciousness of its historical task is a direct product of its 
alienation. Marx contends that the proletariat is the only cless capable 
of bringing about such a general emancipation becfuse it is the most 
wronged class in German society; the ‘universal’ nature of its suffering 
entails a total ‘antithesis to the premises of the German state’.7 


On the other band in works such as the Erowomic and Philosopbic 
Maaxscripts Marx does depict man’s alienation as giving rise to mystified 
forms of consciousness such as bourgeois political economy. For his 
main criticism of bourgeois economic theory is that it ‘defines the 
estranged form of social intercourse as the essential and original form 
corresponding to man’s nature.’§ Because of this, political economy 
fails fully to comprehend the nature of categories such as private 
property, trade, competition, capital and money, which can only be 
understood in terms of the estranged labour underlying them.9 Most 
importantly, in the light of Marx’s later theories, he argues that this 
also explains why political economy has an inadequate conception of 
value, which can only be properly understood by analysing the 
estranged nature of the exchange relationship.10 


However, Marx does not develop any further these arguments con- 
cerning the mystifying forms of consciousness that alienation can 
produce. Given his implicit argument that alienation will itself give 
rise to a revolutionary consciousness, Marx places his emphasis on the 
ways in which the workers’ conditions increasingly deteriorate. As he 
wrote in the section on ‘Estranged Labour’ in the Manwsersprs: “The 
worker becomes all the poorer the more wealth he produces, the more 
his production increases in power and size . . ?.11 In Marx’s view these 
worsening conditions can be proved ‘on the basis of political economy 
itself.’12 


4 CW 4, P. 154 5 Ibid., p. 186. See also ibid, p. 202. s Ibid., p. 186. 
7 Loc. cit. See also pp. 313 and 355 for praise of the level of consciousness achieved 
by the English and French workers. s Ibid., p. 217. 
9 Ibid., p. 281. 19 Ibid, pp. 213 and z221. 1 Ibid., pp. 271-2. 12 Ibid., p. 270. 


Marx’s emphasis on proletarian self-emancipation was to become most 
obvious in his attitude to the relationship between philosophy and 
the masses. While he had criticized opposing positions in earlier 
works, his own position was to become most clear in his critique of 
Bauer’s school in The Holy Family. Briefly, Marx argues that the origins 
of Critical Criticism’s attitude to the masses lies in a Hegelian con- 
ception of history from which it has not been able to extricate itself, 
and that it has actually developed features that remained only half- 
hearted tendencies in Hegel’s own thought. The consequence is that 
Bauer depicts the philosopher as the active, and the masses as the 
passive, element in making history.13 


Marx makes it clear that he does not for a moment believe that the 
workers themselves will be deluded by such conceptions.14 However, 
he not only argues that the workers have a sufficient level of con- 
sciousness to be able to refute the arguments of Critical Criticism. 
Most importantly, he explicitly asserts here that both the need for a 
revolution and the knowledge among workers of the necessity of revo- 
lution, arise directly from the contradiction between the proletariat’s 
human nature and its own estrangement. While the capitalist feels 
relatively at ease in his estrangement, the proletariat sees in it ‘its own 
powerlessness and the reality of an inhuman existence. It is, to use an 
expression of Hegel, in its abasement the tedignation at that abasement, 
an indignation to which it is necessarily driven by the contradiction 
between its human satere and its condition of life, which is the out- 
right, resolute and comprehensive negation of that nature.’15 


Consequently, Marx tends to depict proletarian revolutionary con- 
sciousness as something that develops automatically and inevitably as 
the proletariat and the contradictions of capitalism develop. He asserts 
that a large part of the English and French workers are already aware of 
the necessity for a revolution but argues that, in any case, the present 
consciousness of this necessity is not by itself a requirement for the 
process of revolution to take place. For: ‘It is not a question of what 
this or that proletarian, or even the whole proletariat, at the moment 
regards as its aim. It is 2 question of what the proletariat is, and what, in 
accordance with this befag, it will historically be compelled to do.’16 


Class Contradictions generate Class Consciousness 


It is important to realize that these basic perspectives remain in his 
more mature formulations in The German Ideology, and that Marx 
does not reconsider the problems that might be involved in raising 
revolutionary consciousness. In part this is not surprising, for the 
ideology which Marx wanted really to combat in that work, namely 
speculative philosophy, was one that he saw as being largely confined 
to Germany because of that country’s lack of historical development. 
In his words: ‘In Germany, 2 country where only a trivial historical 
development is taking place, these mental developments, these 
glorified and ineffecttve trivialities, naturally serve as a substitute for 
the lack of historical development . . . and have to be combatted. But 


3 CW 4, pp. 85-6. 14 Ibid., pp. 52~3. 15 Ibid., p. 36. 16 Ibid., p. 37. 


this fight is of øsa? importance.’17 Even Marx’s well-known arguments 
concerning ideological inversion, where he uses the camera obscura 
metaphor, are closely related to his interest in speculative tendencies in 
thought. A careful reading of this passage makes it clear that Marx is in 
fact referring to the speculative inversion of consciousness and life. 
While this tendency reaches its most extreme form in Germany, it also ` 
exists in all capitalist societies where mankind has not yet developed 
control over its own productive forces and social relations. For it is in 
fact the estranged form taken by relations between men which conceals 
the true nature of the relationship between ideas and reality and 
between consciousness and life. “That these ideas and concepts are 
looked upon as mysterious forces’, Marx writes, ‘is the necessary 
result of the fact that the real relations, of which they are the expression, 
have acquired independent existence.’!§ But, for the moment, Marx 
does not follow up this observation. 


Rather than providing a critical discussion of the ideological systems 
that arise in the advanced capitalist countries, Marx is moreinterested in 
stressing their positive content compared with that of German specu- 
lative philosophy. This is particularly clear in his discussion of the 
theories of exploitation and utility. For example, he briefly notes the 
apologetic character of Bentham’s thought but theif goes on to stress 
the difference between such beliefs and those of the man whom Marx 
considered to be the epitome of the speculative philosopher, namely 
Max Stirner: ‘Whereas the utility theory has thus at least the advantage 
of indicating the connection of all existing relations with the economic 
foundations of society, in Sancho [Stirner] the theory has lost all 
positive content; it is divorced from all actual relations and is restricted 
to the mere illusion cherished by the isolated bourgeois about his 
“cleverness’’, by means of which he reckons to exploit the world’.» 


It is because of such central concerns that Marx fails to deal in any 
depth with the question of the extent to which the consciousness of the 
proletariat is subject to bourgeois ideological conceptions. At first 
sight this may seem a somewhat surprising criticism of a work in 
which Marx does, after all, declare that the ‘ideas of the ruling class are 
in every epoch the ruling ideas’.21 However, rather than attempting an 
adequate analysis of how this can come about, Marx merely argues 
that ‘the class which has the means of material production at its 
disposal, consequently also controls the means of mental production, so 
that the ideas of those who lack the means of mental production are 
on the whole subject to it.’ In fact, Marx’s major interest in this 
section lies in discovering how the Hegelian conception of the role of 
the spirit arose from the apparent independence of ideas in history.23 
Furthermore, Marx still depicts man’s alienation as giving nse directly 
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to a revolutionary consciousness, although he now has a much more 
adequate grasp of the nature of capitalism’s contradictions.24 For the 
essential basis of Marx’s theory of revolution is the same as that of his 
writings on the origins of idealist tendencies in thought. It is that the 
‘fixation of social activity, this consolidation of what we ourselves 
produce into a material power above us, growing out of our control, 
thwarting our expectations, bringing to naught our calculations, is 
one of the chief factors in historical development up till now’.25 This 
state of affairs can only be changed under certain conditions. ‘This 
“estrangement” (“Est{remduag’’) (to use a term which will be compre- 
hensible to the philosophers) can, of course, only be abolished given 
two practical premises. In order to become an “unendurable’’ power, 
i.e., a power against which men make a revolution, it must necessarily 
have rendered the great mass of humanity “propertyless”’, and more- 
over in contradiction to an existing world of wealth and culture; both 
these premises presuppose a great increase in productive power, a high 
degree of its development.’26 


The proletariat’s alienation is therefore still seen as giving rise to 
revolutionary struggle.27 It was true that idealist tendencies in thought 
might have some influence on the German proletariat but Marx 
believed that the influence of speculative philosophers, such as the True 
Socialists, was waning.?3 In any case, his arguments imply that such 
views would have negligible influence on the proletariat in the 
countries where capitalism’s contradictions were more advanced. ‘Of 
course, we realise that the communist movement cannot be impaired by 
a few German phrase-mongers. But in a country like Germany—where 
philosophic phrases have for centuries exerted a certain power, and 
where, moreover, comaranist consciousness is anyhow less keen and determined 
because class contradictions do wot exist tn as acute a form as in otber mations— 
it is, nevertheless, necessary to resist all phrases which obscure and 
dilute still further the realisation that communism is totally opposed to 
the existing world order.’ (emphasis added).» 


While Marx was conscious of the problems involved in developing 
communist consciousness in countries such as Germany, the fact that 
he conceived of that consciousness developing with relative case under 
conditions of more advanced capitalism is stated particularly clearly in 
The Poverty of Philosophy. There he also argues that manifestations such 
as Utopian socialism belong to an early period when capitalism’s 
contradictions are still relatively underdeveloped. However, he suggests 
that once those contradictions do sharpen, communists can develop a 
truly scientific, as opposed to utopian, revolutionary theory simply by 
observing what is happening before their eyes. ‘But in the measure that 
history moves forward, and with it the struggle of the proletariat 


# See eg. Ibid., p. 52. 3 Ibid., pp. 47-8. 25 Ibid., p. 48. 
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assumes clearer outlines, they no longer need to seek science in their 


minds; they have only to take note of what is happening before their 
eyes and to become its mouthpiece.’» 


In another passage, Marx writes that the antagonistic character of the 
relationship becomes clearer ‘from day to day’ as the contradictions ~ 
inherent in capitalism develop.3! Significantly, he also suggests that 
this antagonistic character becomes clear to the bourgeoisie, too, and 
creates particular problems for the bourgeois economists who increas- 
ingly find such conflicts reflected in their own economic theory and have 
to take various apologetic positions as a result.32 


Early Political Writings 


Having outlined Marx’s general theoretical position at this time, it is 
now necessary to discuss his position on the development of proletarian 
revolutionary consciousness 1n his actual political writings of the late 
18408 and the 18508. We will consider his analysis of the situations in — 
Germany, France and England separately before proceeding to a - 
discussion of his views on the nature and role of the political party. 


Germany 


In his writings of the 18408, Marx retains the belief, already present in 
his early works, that Germany’s relative historical backwardness meant 
that the bourgeoisie was too weak to carry out its own revolution in the 
‘general’ interest; the development of class antagonisms had com- 
promised its particular interests in the eyes of the proletariat.33 
However, Marx’s more mature grasp of historical development, and of 
the nature of the contradictions inherent in capitalism, also led him to 
be increasingly concerned about the effects that this lack of develop- 
ment of capitalist relations could have on the growth of the communist 
movement in Germany. It was the latter consideration that led him 
and Engels to urge that the proletariat initially support a bourgeois 
revolution. Such a revolution would not only help free bourgeois 
relations from their feudal fetters, and unleash the generalized industrial 
development that Germany had previously lacked, but would also 
provide necessary political freedom for the working class.34 However, 
Marx makes it clear that he believed this would be a conscious process 
of support on the part of the proletariat who would not be subject to 
bourgeois political illusions, but would merely be giving the bour- 
geoisie temporary support in order to achieve its own political and 
material ends.35 In fact by 1848 Marx was claiming in The Communist 
Manifesto that ‘the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but the 
prelude to an immediately following proletarian revolution’.36 
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Significantly, it was not a reconsideration of the level of consciousness 
achieved by the German proletariat that led him to reconsider this 
position so much as a reassessment of the weaknesses of the bourgeoisie. 
The latter’s failure to respond adequately to counter-revolutiondry 
moves in the wake of the 1848 revolution led Marx to believe that the 
bourgeoisie’s fear of popular revolution outweighed its desire for 
direct political power. What the bourgeoisie really wished for—and 
this argument itself reflects Marx’s belief that bourgeois liberalism was 
already compromised in the eyes of the German proletariat—was a 
constitutional monarchy in which it could exercise its rule relatively 
discreetly and without hindrance: ‘For the bourgeoisie regarded the 
Crown simply as a cloak provided by the grace of God, a cloak that was 
to conceal its own particular interests.’37 However, in the process, the 
bourgeoisie not merely lost the support of both its working class and 
peasant allies, but positively strengthened the position of its adversaries. 
Consequently, Marx concluded that a purely middle class revolution 
was impossible in Germany: the only alternatives were either ‘a feudal 
absolutist counter-revolution or a social republican revolution.’ 


Nevertheless, Marx still did not believe that a proletarian revolution 

*was imminent. Rather, he now believed that it would be the petty 
bourgeois democrats who would initially carry on the revolutionary 
struggle and would, for a while at least, obtain the dominant influence. 
While the workers should initially support them they should also take 
strong moves to ensure that revolutionary mobilization was not 
suppressed; moves which should include the establishment of the 
elements of revolutionary workers’ power alongside that of the petty 
bourgeoisie.*° However, Marx made no bones about the fact that this 
would be a long process. In fact by September 1850 he talked of the 
workers having to undergo fifteen, twenty, or fifty years of struggle 
if they wanted to change conditions and make themselves capable 
of government.40 This was not because he believed that the German 
proletariat was incapable of formulating revolutionary measures, but 
because he thought that, given the class situation in Germany, the 
only measures it would be able to put into practice, if it did come into 
power, would be petty bourgeois in character.41 In fact, Marx implied 
that, by arguing as he was, he would be resisting the ‘momentary 
opinions of the proletariat’ itself.42 Certainly, his views were opposed 
by a significant section of the Communist League who urged that the 
proletariat should immediately seek power.43 Marx’s major worry, 
therefore, was that the workers would fall under the influence of 
radical ‘left’ utopian doctrines which would isolate them from the 
broader democratic movement, not that the workers would fail to 
develop a revolutionary consciousness.44 
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France 


Marx’s mature grasp of the nature of capitalist contradictions and class 
antagonisms also led him to be more cautious about exactly how 
advanced capitalism was in France, and to see problems in the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary movement there that he had previously 
ignored. However, such reservations did not lead him to be more 
concerned about the extent to which the development of revolutionary 
consciousness could be hindered by ideological conceptions arising 
from the very nature of advanced capitalist society itself. Rather, he 
tended to see hindrances to its development as lying merely in vestiges 
belonging to a period in which the antagonistic character of the relation- 
ship between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and its allies, was less 
developed. Marx’s position at this stage is clearly expressed at the very 
beginning of The Class Struggles in France where the revolutionary 
developments undergone by the proletariat and its allies are depicted as 
a process in which various ‘historical appendages’ of the revolutionary 
movement are progressively stripped away as the level of class antag- 
onism develops. True, the working class suffered numerous defeats but: 


K 


What succumbed in these defeats was not the revolution. It was the ~ 


pre-revolutionary traditional appendages, results of social relationships 
which had not yet come to the point of sharp class antagonisms— 
persons, illusions, conceptions, projects from which the revolutionary 
party before the February Revolution was not free, from which it 
could be freed not by the victory of February, but only by a series of 
defeats’.45 In line with arguments developed in previous works, Marx 
argues that these ‘traditional appendages’ were largely aspects of the 
bourgeois revolutionary tradition left over from an earlier period in 
French history when the bourgeoisie, and not the proletariat, had been 
the revolutionary class representing the general interests of society as a 
whole. 


For the 1848 revolution at first took the form of a ‘general uprising with 
its illusions, its poetry, its imaginary content and its rhetoric’—a form 
summed up in the old catchcry of ‘fraternity’.46 It was not surprising 
that the antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat remained at 
first in a somewhat latent form. Given his more mature grasp of the 
nature of capitalist production, Marx himself now argued that, owing 
to a lack of historical development, the ‘struggle against capital in its 
developed, modern form, in its decisive aspect, the struggle of the 
industrial wage-worker against the industrial bourgeoisie is in France a 
partial phenomenon’.47 Nevertheless, he argued that the proletariat’s 
experiences under the newfound bourgeois rule led it to develop a 
revolutionary opposition to the bourgeoisie in a relatively short space 
of time. Class antagonisms began to come to the fore and the republic 
no longer seemed to represent universal brotherhood which ‘lasted 
only as long as there was a fraternity of interests between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat’.4* Finally, the bourgeois attacks on the 
National Workshops drove the proletariat into the June insurrection. 
Although the proletariat was defeated, the nature of the bourgeois 
state was clearly revealed: “By making its burial place the birthplace of 
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the besrgeots repxblic, the proletariat compelled the latter to come out 
forthwith in its pure form as the state whose admitted object it is to 
perpetuate the rule of capital, the slavery of labour’. 


Marx argued that the preconditions for this revelation ley in the very 
nature of a bourgeois republic itself. For the February Republic had 
‘finally brought the rule of the bourgeoisie clearly into view, since it 
struck off the crown behind which capital kept itself concealed’. The 
institution of universal suffrage had extended this process by allowing 
all sections of the bourgeoisie, rather than just the finance aristocracy, 
to compromise themselves.5! In other words, Marx tended to believe 
at this stage that, rather than being a form of government that would 
give rise to misleading ideological conceptions among the workers, the 
bourgeois representative state was, in fact, relatively transparent.%2 As 
in earlier works, he suggests that it is only at a fairly early stage of 
development that the interests of the bourgeoisie can appear to be the 
general interests of society as a whole. His more mature analysis of 
class relations in France now simply made him extend this period a little 
longer than he thought was originally the case. He therefore had a 
tendency to depict political ideological conceptions as merely vestiges 
of a more harmonious stage in the development of capitalist class 
etelations, when the antagonism between the classes in question 
remained more or less latent. In consequence, they dissolve relatively 
easily as capitalist society, and the class antagonisms inherent in it, 
mature. 


Admittedly, Marx realized that even after the June Days the proletariat 
as a whole was far from achieving communist consciousness even 
though the nature of bourgeois rule had been revealed. After all, a sig- 
nificant proportion of the workers merely expressed their opposition to 
Cavaignac and the June days by voting for Louis Bonaparte. However, 
Marx did argue that as the nature of the Bonapartist regime became 
evident, the proletariat increasingly organized itself ‘around revolutionary 
sosialism, around Cowmæsaisw, for which the bourgeoisie itself has 
invented the name of Blanqui. This socialism is the dacleration of the 
permanence of ibe revolution, the class dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
necessary transit point to the abolition of class distinctions generally, to 
the abolition of all the relations of production on which they rest, to the 
abolition of all the social relations that correspond to these relations of 
production, to the revolutionising of all the ideas that result from these 
social relations’.53 Significantly, Marx does not elaborate on these 
remarks, but merely adds that ‘the scope of this exposition does not 
permit of developing the subject further’.54 Rather, he concentrates 
on discussing the growth of peasant and petty bourgeois consciousness, 
which he saw as being of great importance for the development of 
proletarian struggle. In fact he argues that it was the coalition between 
the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat which eventually blunted ‘the 
revolutionary point’ of the demands of the proletariat. This alliance, 
combined with the after-effects of the momentous defeat of 1848 and 
with the growing prosperity evident after 1850, contributed to a 
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dangerous political passivity among the proletariat in the face of 
repressive Bonapartist measures.55 However, as already indicated, 
Marx does not really suggest that the proletariat continued to be 
‘duped’ by the Bonapartist regime, or failed to recognize its real nature. 
As in the case of Germany, he tended to believe that the barriers to the 
development of full revolutionary struggle lay in the lack of develop- - 
ment of generalized bourgeois social relations and in the consequent 
continued importance of the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry for 
the success of any social revolution. 


England 


For all these reasons, Marx’s arguments concerning the situation in 
England are of particular importance. For it was in England that he 
believed generalized bourgeois relations of production, and the contra- 
diction between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, to be most highly 
developed. Not surprisingly, therefore, he had been predicting an 
imminent revolution in England ever since the late 18408 and con. , 
tinued to do so throughout the 18508 whenever an economic crisis 
seemed on the agenda.57 Some idea of the schema for revolution that 
Marx subscribed to at this stage can be gauged by the emphasis he 
placed on Chartist struggles. He believed that ‘the mass of the workers 
who live in truly proletarian conditions belong to the revolutionary 
Chartist faction’ and argued that the demand for universal suffrage in 
England had been a working class one since at least 1842 when ‘the 
last illusions were gone’.*8 For Marx argues, in a statement that clearly 
reveals the extent to which he believed that the ideological conceptions 
which could inhibit revolutionary struggle tend to dissolve as capitalist 
society develops, that universal suffrage ‘casts off its idealistic character 
as modern society with its endless contradictions develops here, 
contradictions born of industrial progress’.® Above all, the bourgeoisie 
could no longer attempt to pose as the champion of the people as a 
whole in its struggle against the aristocracy. It had lost ‘the last chance 
of gulling the working class into the belief that their hard lot was due 
solely to aristocratic legislation’.© 


There were still, however, several factors that could hold back a 
revolutionary outbreak. As in the case of France, Marx believed that 
periods of prosperity played an important role in impeding the de- 
velopment of revolutionary consciousness and struggle. Such periods 
resulted in ‘political flaccidity and indifference’ and led to the people 
being ‘too indolent to create, for the moment, 2 movement of their 
own’.61 Another factor was the quality of the proleteriat’s political 
leadership. He was particularly critical in this respect of what he 
saw as the damage done to the Chartist party, and the working class 
cause, by Ernest Jones’s attempts to create an alliance with the bour- 
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geois Radicals in return for limited concessions.@ Marx argued that 
although such mistakes would be made good, ‘a very favourable 
moment for action has been missed. Imagine an army whose general 
goes over to the enemy on the eve of the battle... 63 


The fact that Marx places such emphasis on economic prosperity and 
poor leadership as explanations for the workers’ lack of militancy, 
itself reflects his high expectations concerning the ease with which 
proletarian revolutionary consciousness and struggle would normally 
develop in a country where capitalism was relatively advanced. 
Prosperity was an important factor because he believed that revolution- 
ary struggle would be the natural consequence of economic crisis. The 
defection of a ‘general’ was important because the army was already ‘on 
the eve’ of battle. The temporary problems he had identified as con- 
fronting the development of a revolutionary proletarian movement in 
France and Germany, no longer existed in a country which Marx saw 
as embodying the mature contradictions of capitalism. 


The Proletarian Party 


Marx’s remarks on Ernest Jones indicate how important he felt the 
role of working class leaders and parties to be. But because of his 
belief in the relative ease with which working class revolutionary 
consciousness would arise under capitalism, he did not really see any 
need for communist consciousness to be brought to the working class 
from outside. It is true that in one well known passage in the Comaaist 
Manifesto Marx talks of a portion of the bourgeoisie and of its ideolo- 
gists defecting and supplying the proletariat ‘with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress’ but this is only because the dissolution 
both within the ruling class (i.e. with members being reduced to 
proletarian status), as well as within society as a whole, ‘assumes such a 
violent, glaring character’; or in other words, becomes evident in a way 
that is presumably apparent to the proletariat as well.“ 


In fact, Marx visualizes the party not so much as bringing commu- 
nist consciousness to the workers as anticipating that the conscious 
struggle of communist workers would give rise to the party. Conse- 
quently, he tends to depict the party as arising in a natural process from 
the workers’ everyday struggles under capitalism. First the workers 
form trade unions; then the union of the workers grows until the 
local struggles become a national struggle between classes and, in the 
course of this struggle, the proletariat is organized ‘into a class, and 
consequently into a political party’.63 To the extent that Marx does see 
the party carrying out a vanguard role, it is that it should have 
the advantage over the great mass of the proletariat ‘of clearly under- 
standing the line of march, the conditions and the ultimate general 
results of the proletarian movement’.66 In other words, it lies in seeing 
the precise strategy to be followed by the proletariat in each particular 
country, and for that what was needed was a worked out materialist 
conception of history. 
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The Theory of Commodity Fetishism 


It has been argued that Marx assumed untl the 1850s that proletarian 
revolutionary consciousness would develop fairly straightforwardly 
as the contradictions inherent in capitalism themselves unfolded and 
matured. In his mature economic writings, however, the situation 
changes, for there, in works such as the Grundrisse, Theories of Surplus- 
Value and Capital itself, he consistently argues that appearances originat- 
ing from the essential nature of the capitalist mode of production 
itself give rise to forms of consciousness that conceal the most basic 
features of that mode. He also suggests that these appearances form 
the basis of bourgeois legal and political ideology. 


It will be argued in the course of the following pages that it is the 
commodity form of the product of labour, and the value-form of that 
commodity, that ultimately give rise to the mystifications inherent in 
the capitalist mode of production. As Marx pointed out in a famous 
letter to Kugelman, labour must be performed in all societies if they are 


to survive, and the total labour of society must be distributed some- 


how, in respect to proportion and type, in order to correspond with the 
needs of society for particular products. However, since capitalist 
society is characterized by generalized commodity preduction in which 
commodities are ‘products of the labour of private individuals or 
groups of individuals who carry on their work independently of each 
other’, each individual’s labour asserts its social character as part of the 
total labour of society only in the act of exchanging products. In 
other words, the proportional distribution of labour manifests itself 
through the exchange-value of individual products.” Although it is 
abstract human labour that is being equated in this exchange, to the 
private producer the social character of his labour ‘takes the form that 
all the physically different articles that are the product of labour, have 
one common quality, viz., that of having value’.71 In this way what is a 
‘definite sortal relation between men...assumes in their eyes, the 
fantastic form of a relation between things’.72 It is this phenomenon, in 
which the products of men’s hands ‘appear as independent beings 
endowed with life, and entering into relation with one another and the 
human race’, that Marx refers to as ‘fetishism’.73 


It is already clear that the fetishized nature of social relations under 
capitalism significantly conceals not merely the existing social nature of 
capitalist production as a historically specific mode, but also the very 
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possibility of x society in which the producers have control over the 
process of production, rather than the other way round, and in which, 
therefore, their labour would be consciously distributed according’ to a 
social plan in direct response to society’s needs. However, the effects 
of fetishism are even more far-reaching and conceal the nature of 
exploitation under capitalism. 


This is particularly clear in the case of the exchange between wage- 
labour and capital. At the level of circulation where that exchange takes 
place, the relationship appears to be merely that of an ordinary com- 
modity exchange in which purchaser and seller freely come to an 
agreement that is to the mutual advantage of each.74 In particular ‘the 
wage of the labourer appears as the price of labour, a certain quantity 
of money that is paid for a quantity of labour’.75 However, in fact when 
the capitalist actually consumes labour in the process of production, the 
worker works both necessary labour-time, in which he does produce a 
value equivalent to the exchange-value of his labour-power, and also 
surplus-labour time in which he produces a value for the capitalist 
without receiving any equivalent. During necessary labour-time, 
therefore, the worker has actually produced a value equivalent to 

ethat of his own wage, although the money-form of the value of his 
product helps to conceal this fact by making it appear that both surplus 
and necessary labour time are paid for. Marx argues that it is the illu- 
sions arising from such phenomenal forms that produce not just the 
basis of political economy but bourgeois ideology in general. ‘Hence 
we may understand the decisive importance of the transformation of 
value and price of labour-power into the form of wages, or into the 
value and price of labour itself. This phenomenal form, which makes the 
actual relation invisible, and, indeed, shows the direct opposite of that 
relation, forms the basis of all the juridical notions of both labourer and 
capitalist, of all the mystifications of the capitalistic mode of production, 
of all its illusions as to liberty, of all the apologetic shifts of the vulgar 
economists.’76 


It is already apparent from this very brief discussion that by arguing 
that the exchange between wage labour and capital appears to be a free 
and equal one of mutual benefit between commodity owners, Marx 
is putting forward a different argument as to why capitalism appears to 
be in the general interest than in earlier works. One would expect such 
a theoretical advance to cause serious problems for Marx’s previous 
position on the ease with which proletarian consciousness would 
develop. But rather than revising his views, Marx merely incor- 
porated the new theory into his previous ideas concerning working 
class consciousness. 


74 Ibid., p. 172. 73 Ibid., p. 501. 
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trate beneath the mystifications of the commodity form, sphere of circulation and 
so on, in order to reveal the dynamics of capitalist society and of class struggle. 


Proletarian Insight into Capitalist Reality 


Marx still retained the belief that it was only in a fairly early stage, 
when its class relations were relatively undeveloped, that capitalism and 
the objectives of the capitalist class would appear to be in the interests 
of society as a whole, and that this would no longer be the case as those - 
relations, and the antagonism inherent in them, became more mature. 
He builds on arguments first put forward in The Poverty of Philosophy 
to explain the development of political economy precisely in these 
terms. In Marx’s view, classical political economy belongs to a period 
in which, as he writes of Ricardo, the capitalist mode of production 
really was in the general interests of the development of ‘human 
productive forces, in other words the development of the richness of human 
nalure and ‘the most advantageous for production in general’.77 Vulgar 
economy belongs, however, to that period when class antagonisms 
begin to develop: “In so far as Political Economy remains within that (the 
bourgeois) horizon, in so far, 1.e. as the capitalist regime is looked upon 
as the absolutely final form of social production, instead of as a passing 
historical phase of its evolution, Politica! Economy can remain a science, 
only so long as the class struggle is latent or manifests itself only in tsolated and 
sporadic phenomena’ (emphasis added). In other words, the political 
economist cannot continue to remain in a relativelyeneutral ‘scientific’ 
position because the bourgeoisie’s interests do not continue to coincide 
with the general interest of the development of human labour, and the 
social contradictions become more obvious as class struggle increases. 
In particular, Marx still believes that once the bourgeoisie seized 
political power, ‘the class struggle, practically as well as theoretically, 
took on more and more outspoken and threatening forms’. It was 
then, he argued, that the ‘knell of scientific bourgeois economy’ 
finally sounded and its apologetic content became predominant.™ As 
in The Poverty of Philosophy, he argued that the contradictions inherent in 
capitalism were reflected in political economy itself.8! As a result, the 
bourgeois vulgar economists took increasing refuge in the realm of 
estranged appearances where the true nature of the capitelist mode of 
production was concealed. However, at the same time, Marx contends 
that the growth of capitalism’s contradictions also gives rise to an alter- 
native form of economic theory that develops alongside the working 
class movementitself. He writes of this ‘opposition to political economy’ 
coming “into being in more or less economic, utopian, critical and 
revolutionary forms’ holding that this is because ‘the development of 
political economy and of the opposition to which it gives rise keeps 
pace with the rea/ development of the social contradictions and class 
conflicts inherent in capitalist production’.® 


It is here that Marx’s position regarding the dual nature of the com 
Ciousness that alienation gives tise to becomes relevant again. For 
while the bourgeoisie might feel that theirs is the best possible world, 
and while their ideological representatives, the vulgar economists, 
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might feel ‘completely at home precisely with the alienated form’, 
Marx suggests that the worker has a quite different relationship to his 
own alienation, which increases as capitalism develops and gives rise to 
struggles against it® As he points out in a passage from a section of 
Capital that was not originally published, the essential difference lies in 
the fact that ‘the worker stands on a higher plane than the capitalist 
from the outset, since the latter has his roots ın the process of alienation 
and finds absolute satisfaction in it whereas right from the start the 
worker is a victim who confronts it as a rebel and experiences it as a 
process of enslavement.’“ There are very similar passages in earlier 
works such as The Holy Family and although Marx nowhere else states 
this position quite as clearly in the later economic works, he does 
continue to depict the relationship of the worker to his alienated 
condition as being an essentially hostile one.®5 As in the early works, 
therefore, Marx is arguing that alienation gives rise to two forms of 
consciousness, an alienated one that conceals the need for social 
change and a revolutionary one. Whereas in the early works he 
solved this problem by arguing that the proletariat simply was not 
subject to the first form, here he is faced with the additional prob- 
lem that the form of mystification that he has outlined is one that 
all agents of the capitalist mode of production can be subject to. 

e However, he simply says that the bourgeoisie and its ideological 
representatives will be more so, and the proletariat less and less so, 
as the contradictions inherent in capitalism develop. In this way, the 
problem of the dual nature of the consciousness that alienation gives 
rise to is never faced directly in the mature economic works, but is 
merely incorporated into his earlier perspective. 


In fact, although Marx has a much more complex and sophisticated 
view of how this occurs, he still believes that the workers’ lot grows 
progressively worse as capitalism develops, an accumulation of misery 
proportional to the growing wealth of the capitalists: ‘in propor 
tion as capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his payment 
high or low, must grow worse.... Accumulation of wealth at one 
pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation of misery, agony of 
toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degradation at the opposite 
pole, i.e., on the side of the class that produces its own product in the 
form of capital.”® The similarity with his earlier views is highlighted 
by the fact that he cites in a footnote a passage from The Poverty 
of Philosophy in which he also describes how this dual character of 
increasing wealth and increasing misery becomes clearer from day 
to day.®7 Earlier Marx used such arguments to support his view that 
revolutionary consciousness and struggle would develop directly from 
the workers’ situation under capitalism as the antagonisms inherent in 
that mode matured and became more apparent. It is important to 
realize that he has a similar view in his later economic works. He 
writes for example that: ‘Along with the constantly diminishing num- 
ber of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize all advan- 
tages of this process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, 
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oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows 
the revolt of the working class, a class always increasing in numbers, and 
disciplined, united, organized by the very mechanism of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the 
mode of production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, 
and under it. Centralization of the means of production and socializa-- 
tion of labour at last reach a point where they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. The 
knell of capitalist property sounds. The expropriators are expropri- 
ated’. ® 


Although Marx’s analysis of the capitalist mode of production is 
immeasurably superior here to the account in earlier works, he still 
sees the most basic contradiction as being between the development of 
the forces of production under capitalism and capitalist social relations. 
Similarly, the theme of alienation is still crucial. For, if the increasingly 
socialized nature of production comes into conflict with the monopoly 
of capital, which itself is a social relation, then this is precisely because 
the workers’ production is not socially controlled by themselves , 
but by their own product; a fact that is epitomized by the rule of. 
capital itself. The fetishized nature of social relations under capitalism 
therefore lies at the very heart of the antagonistic centradictions inber- 
ent in that mode of production: contradictions which Marx saw as 
giving rise directly to revolutionary struggle. In other words, rather 
than thinking that fetishized phenomenal forms inhibit the growth of 
revolutionary working class struggle and consciousness, he suggests 
that the very elements of fetishism that give rise to mystification are 
also constitutive elements of the contradictions inherent in the capitalist 
mode of production and therefore have their own role to play in the 
process by which the antagonistic and transitory nature of the capitalist 
mode of production becomes apparent. 


Later Political Writings 


The unfortunate effects of Marrs position become evident in his 
political writings of the 1860s and 1870s. For in them, he can be seen 
to be battling with forms of reformism in the working class parties 
which an elaboration of his theory of mystification in the economic 
works would have helped to explain. However, rather than seeing 
such reformism as a problem arising from the mystifications inherent in 
capitalist society, Marx saw it as arising from factors that were more or 
less extrancous to that mystification, such as the influence of specific 
national characteristics or of the petty-bourgeoisie. In fact his argu- 
ments are similar to those developed in the late 1840's and the 1850’s. 


In several passages, Marx notes the difficulty of developing wider politi- 
cal movements from trade union struggles, since the immediate object 
of the latter is ‘confined to everyday necessities, to expediencies for the 
obstruction of the incessant encroachments of capital, in one word, to 
questions of wages and time of labour’. He argued that instead trade 
unions needed to act against the system of wage labour itself and 
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replace the conservative motto ‘A fair days wage for a fair day’s work,’ 
with the revolutionary watchword “Abolition of the wages system’ 9 
There is no conception in the former slogan that underneath the appear- 
ances created by the wage-form, the exchange between wage labour and 
capital involves an appropriation of the workers’ surplus-labour by the 
capitalist without compensation. However, Marx does not discuss the 
way that such illusions restrict trade union struggles within the ex- 
change relationship, even though he had mentioned the effect of such 
appearances on the worker’s conceptions of that exchange in a previous 
section of the work concerned.9! 


Instead, Marx’s views on the development of wider, political struggles 
from such economic ones, are still very similar to those he held in the 
late 1840’s and early 1850's. In his letter to Bolte of November 1871, 
he still depicts a political movement as being a general class move- 
ment that arises once the separate economic struggles of the workers 
take a more general and national class form. In his view ‘every move- 
ment in which the working class comes out as a ¢/ess against the ruling 
classes and tries to coerce them by pressure from without is 2 political 
movement.’ Above all, while Marx is aware that there can be tempor- 
ary barriers to the development of political class struggle, he still tends 
to see that struggle as having ‘as its ultimate object . . . the conquest of 
political power’.%? As David Fernbach has pointed out when discussing 
this letter: ‘It is surprising how firmly Marx maintains in this letter the 
position on the development of the proletarian movement put forward 
in the Manifesto, despite the experience of the intervening years.... 
No more than in the Manifesto does Marx leave a theoretical space for 
the possibility of a workers’ movement that is organized politically as a 
class and yet struggles solely for reforms within the capitalist system’. 


This similarity exists although Marx’s works already contain, in 
embryo form, an argument that could help to explain why the workers’ 
political movement did not go on to develop as he evidently expected. 
For he had already argued not merely that appearances arising from 
the fetishized nature of capitalist social relations conceal the truly 
exploitative nature of the relationship between labourer and capitalist, 
but that these same appearances also ultimately give rise to concepts 
such as ‘Freedom’, ‘Equality’, and ‘Fraternity’ in the political sphere. 
Such arguments already suggest that the labour movement can progress 
fairly logically from trade union struggle confined within the wage- 
labour system to struggle at a political level for reforms within the 
capitalist system, and can remain largely trapped within a reformist 
variant of bourgeois political ideology. However, as in the economic 
writings, Marx does not go on to develop these insights. 


Furthermore, Marx’s statements on the nature and role of working 
class political parties also reflect his earlier views. For example, he 
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depicts the International merely as the spontaneous offspring of the 
growing proletarian movement and remains extremely optimistic 
concerning the development of proletarian consciousness. “The 
International has not been hatched by a sect or a theory. It is 
the spontancous growth of the proletarian movement, which itself is the 
offspring of the natural and irrepressible tendencies of modern society. 
Profoundly convinced of the greatness of its mission, the International 
Working Men’s Association will allow itself neither to be intimidated 
nor misled’.95 Yet there were already tendencies developing in the 
International in England, France and Germany that should have led 
Marx to be somewhat more concerned than he was regarding the 
barriers that could block the general development of the working class 
movement towards revolutionary struggle. 


The English Example 


Marx did at times express pessimism concerning the progress of the 
English working class movement but saw the first meeting of the 
International as an indication that a revival was taking place, even, 
though he had to moderate the Inaugural Address so as to make it 
acceptable to 2 workers’ movement whose leaders were still holding 
meetings with Cobden and Bright. Given his idea that establishing 
an independent working class organization with political aims was 
the major step on the way to transforming moderate working class 
consciousness into a more revolutionary political form, he remained 
essentially optimistic. In his view the working class already seemed to 
have comprehended the need to conquer political power ‘for in 
England, Italy and France there have taken place simultaneous revivals 
and simultaneous efforts are being made at the political reorganization 


of the working men’s party’.%” 


The type of political struggle Marx had in mind is indicated by the 
importance he attached to organizations such as the Reform League. 
He wrote enthusiastically to Engels that the latter was the Inter- 
national’s greatest success; they had ‘baffled all the attempts of the 
middle class to mislead the working class’ and there was every 
prospect of ‘successfully re-electrifying the political movement of the 
English working-class’. He still seems to have envisaged an inde- 
pendent working class political movement developing along the lines 
he had hoped for in the Chartist case, and saw the winning of universal 
suffrage as being particularly important in the English situation. Marx 
believed that the granting of universal suffrage would lead directly to 
working class political power. 


The fact that he had not essentially revised his earlier optimistic 
perspective on the development of proletarian revolutionary con- 
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sciousness is made clear by those factors which he did point to as 
causing the low level of consciousness of the English workers. These 
were: peculiar English national characteristics, the effect of the Insh 
question on English workers and corruption among trade union 
leaders. The first is particularly stressed in his 1870 letter to the 
French-Swiss Federal Council, where he argued that it would be ‘lun- 
acy’ and a ‘real crime’ to let the General Council fall ‘into purely 
English hands’ as the latter lacked the necessary sense ‘of generalization 
and passion’, 100 


However, at the same time, Marx saw the antagonism between the 
English and Irish workers as being the most definite barrier to the 
development of English working class struggle. It “ts she secret of the 
impotence of the English working class, despite its organization. It is the 
secret which enables the capitalist class to maintain its power, as this 
class is perfectly aware.’101 By 1872 at the Hague Congress, Marx 
gave a further reason, namely that almost all the recognized leaders of 
the English working class bad more or less sold out to the bourgeoisie 
and the government.1@ In 1878 he argued that this corrupt leadership 
had demoralised the English working class making it nothing more 
than the tail of the ‘great Liberal Party, i.e., of its oppressors, the 
capitalists’.103 


Ir such passages Marx was affirming, as he had in his criticism of 
Ernest Jones in the late 1850's, his belief that poor leadership could 
play an important role in delaying the development of the working class 
movement. Admittedly, some working class leaders were using funds 
from dubious sources.1% Similarly, his criticisms of English national 
political culture have some force, even if a detailed analysis is lacking, 
while the Irish question remains an important issue for the Left to this 
day. The point remains, however, that Marx depicts factors such as 
these as being the only major barrier to the development of revolution- 
ary proletarian struggle in England. He does not suggest that another 
lies in the conceptions arising from fetishized social relations under 
capitalism. 


The Paris Commune 


Marx’s views on political struggle do not change significantly in those 
works written after the Paris Commune. Although he outlines in them 
for the first time the nature that proletarian rule should take after the 
seizure of political power, his actual analysis of the struggle leading 
up to that seizure, and of the way in which the bourgeois republic 
reveals its true nature in the process, still echoes that found in The Class 
Straggles in France and The Eighteenth Brumaire. 


Marx continued to believe that French capitalism had already developed 
to a stage where the bourgeoisie could not put forward its own hegemony 
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as being in the general interest of society as a whole; the solange 
form of rule had previously been essential because ‘monarchy .. 
Europe at least, is the normal incumbrance and indispensible cloak of 
class rule’.105 As in the earlier works, he argues that the repressive 
class nature of bourgeois government became increasingly evident as 
capitalist relations of production, and the antagonisms inherent ın - 
them, developed, and that after each revolution ‘the purely repressive 
character of the state power stands out in bolder and bolder relief.’106 
Marx still sees the origins of the Bonapartist regime as lying precisely 
in this increased use of the repressive organs of state power, and in 
the great strengthening of the executive that resulted.107 The form 
taken by the Commune was a reflection of the need, noted in The 
Exghtesnth Brumaire, for the next revolution to smash the state bureau- 
cratic-military machine.!® Above all, in line with his general views, 
Marx contemptuously dismissed those bourgeois critics who criticized 
the Commune’s attempt to put in question private property for talking 
‘as if capitalist society was still in its purest state of virgin innocence, 
with its antagonisms still undeveloped, with its delusions still un- 
exploded, and with its prostitute realities not yet laid bare’.1% . 
Marx admits that the actual measures taken by the Commune were 
still very limited.110 However, given the balance of forces at the time, 
he himself believed that the best that could have been achieved was a 
compromise with Versailles.111 Because of the power of French reaction, 
the struggle for socialism in France would be a long one, but he 
already depicts one major obstacle, stressed in earlier works, as having 
been removed; for he argues that the opposition of the petty bour- 
geoisie and peasantry had begun to be overcome.!!2 


In the latter’s case, as well as in that of the proletariat therefore, Marx 
sees the events of the Commune as fully justifying his previous views on 
the development of revolutionary consciousness. Prior forms of 
consciousness would be transformed as capitalism and the class con- 
tradictions inherent in it developed. In the process, bourgeois and 
Bonapartist governments increasingly compromise themselves and 
new forms of social emancipation are worked out. The only major 
barrier to the further development of French revolutionary struggle 
that Marx seems to have reckoned with was the savagery with which the 
forces of reaction had attempted, and would continue to attempt, to 
suppress it. The struggle might be long, but there is no evidence 
that he thought its content would be essentially reformist. 


Lassalle and German Social Democracy 


Marx’s strategy for Germany was also still very close to his position in 
earlier works, and related to his underlying views concerning the rela- 
tive ease with which proletarian revolutionary consciousness would 
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develop in Germany, given the German bourgeoisie’s inability to 
represent its own interest as the interest of society in general. Given his 
continued view that the proletanat should initially support the bour- 
geois liberal democratic movement, because of the gains accruing from 
bourgeois political rule, he was strongly opposed to suggestions made 
by Lassalle and others that the proletariat should form an alliance with 
Bismarck’s government against the bourgeoisie. In rebutting such 
arguments, Marx and Engels referred directly to their opposition to a 
similar alliance in 1847 and insisted that ‘we still subscribe today to 
every word of oar statement made at that time.”!113 In any case, Marx had 
no doubt that such beliefs would be ‘burst by experience and their 
emptiness proved’.114 


Nevertheless, he continued to be worried by Lassallean influence on 
the workers’ movement, as was to become clear in his 1875 Critique of 
the Gotha Programme. Among the numerous theoretical errors in the 
programme, Marx specifically criticized the fact thatit reflected Lassalle’s 
failure to realize that ‘wages are not what they appear to be, namely 
the value or price of labour, but only a disguised form of the sales or 
price of labour power’. Lassalle, Marx adds, ‘kasw #othiag of the true nature 
of wages and... followed the bourgeois economists in mistaking the 
appearance of the matter for its essence’.115 However, this isolated 
reference to the theory of economic mystification that he had devel- 
oped in his later economic writings should not be taken as an attempt to 
explain reformism in these terms. On the contrary, the comment is 
incorporated into his general arguments concerning the development 
of more advanced forms of working class consciousness. After all, 
Marx saw his own economic theory as being part of the theory he 
saw developing alongside the advanced working class movement itself 
and in opposition to bourgeois vulgar economy.116 Therefore Marx 
suggests that there is no excuse for formulations such as Lassalle’s still 
to appear in party programmes, since the ‘scientific insight’ concerning 
the true nature of wages ‘has made headway in our party’ and ‘people 
must be aware’ of Lassalle’s mistakes.117 The presence of Lassalle’s 
formulations was merely ‘proof of the criminal levity and complete lack 
of conscience with which they set to work on the formulation of the 
compromise programme’.!!§ In short, Marx is not just attempting to 
score 2 political point against his opponents; he really does believe that 
a working class party should have already developed beyond such ideas. 
As he said when ridiculing Lassalle’s ‘iron law of wages’ in the party 
programme: ‘It is as if, among slaves who have finally got behind the 
secret of slavery and broken out in rebellion, one slave still the victim 
of obsolete ideas were to write in the programme of the rebellion: 
Slavery must be obliterated because the provisioning of slaves in the slave 
system cannot exceed a certain low maxinium.”!!9 Similarly, neither does 
Marx go on to develop his views concerning the effects that fetishized 


appearances can have on political consciousness, even though he does 
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go on to criticize the programme for its reformist and petty bourgeois 
content, Marx was also particularly critical of an article by Hochberg, 
Schramm and Bernstein who were to be given decisive power over the 
party's new paper. Briefly, he accuses the three of having a ‘bourgeois 
democratic-philanthropic’ interpretation of the nature of the move- 
ment.! The working class should accept the leadership of the bourgeoisie ~ 
who were to be won over by propaganda. A path of reform was to be 
followed so as not to alarm the latter by any revolutionary manifesta- 
tions in the workers’ movement.121 As Marx pointed out, such views 
would lead to the Social Democrats having to take a counter- 
revolutionary position if the barricades should once again be raised 
in Berlin as in 1848.122 Above all, the three urged that a distinction be 
made between immediate goals which could be achieved at the present 
time and those far reaching demands which could only deter many 
bourgeois, petty bourgeois and even workers.123 


In such arguments, Marx is often outlining tendencies that in one form 
or another were to become unmistakably apparent in the practice of 
the reformist, but mass working class, social democratic parties not, . 
mefely in the nineteenth, but also in the twentieth century. However, 
his explanation of them is only that they are essentially a manifesta- 
tion of the petty bourgeois movement and he relates shem closely to his 
analysis of that movement in 1848: ‘We know all these phrases very 
well from 1848. They are the representatives of the petty bourgeoisie 
who are making their presence felt, full of fear that the proletariat under 
the pressure of its revolutionary position, may “go too far’. Instead of a 
determined political opposition—general mediation; instead of the 
struggle against government and bourgeoisie—the attempt to win them 
over and persuade them; instead of defiant resistance to mistreatment 
from above—submissiveness and the admission that the punishment is 
deserved.’124 Marx sees no need to update his position, but argues that 
such views had already been adequately criticized in the section on 
‘True’ Socialism in the Manifesto. Similarly, Marx had pointed out 
there that members from other classes join the proletarian movement 
and supply it with educative elements. However, it was essential when 
this occurred that they left behind bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
ideas, which Bernstein and the others had not. While these ideas had 
their justification in a country as petty bourgeois as Germany, this was 
‘only østside the Social Democratic Workers Party’.125 


In such passages, Marx and Engels are explicitly looking back to the 
struggles they had in the 1840’s. Unfortunately, as we have seen, in 
some ways their positions had developed very little since then. While 
placing an instructive emphasis on the self-emancipation of the working 
class, Marx still sees that emancipation as developing fairly straight- 
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forwardly from the workers’ situation under capitelism with few 
barriers to the development of revolutionary consciousness. Those 
barriers, when they do exist, are not inherent in the working class’s 
situation under capitalism, but are more or less external ones. Thinkers 
such as those discussed might be an ‘adulterating influence’ on the 
working class movement (although Marx in fact several times suggests 
that the masses were relatively free from their leaders’ views),125 but the 
essence of his position is summed up in the words that ‘the opinions 
of these gentlemen’ are ‘bourgeois and not proletarian’,127 


Reformism and the Representative State 


The writings which have just been discussed reveal that even in the 
final decades of his life Marx still believed that the proletariat would 
develop revolutionary consciousness with relative ease. However, from 
this it should not be concluded simply that Marx was wrong. On the 
contrary, it can be suggested that in stressing the fact that the working 
class can, on occasions, independently develop revolutionary forms of 
struggle and belief, and refusing to depict the relationship between 
revolutionary intellectuals and the workers’ movement as one in which 
revolutionary theory is merely brought to the workers from without, 
Marx’s views supply a necessary corrective to theses put forward at 
times by Lenin,!”8 though the latter was more aware than Marx of the 
difficulties involved in developing working class consciousness. 


The trouble is, however, that Marx’s insights remained one-sided and 
as history has shown, inaccurate. For they prevented him from foresee- 
ing the widespread growth of working class parties and movements 
operating almost exclusively within a reformist framework, and it is 
this fact of mass support for reformism that remains the major obstacle 
to revolution in the advanced capitalist countries today. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally Marx’s work already contained a far more convincing and 
adequate explanation of mass support for reformism than Lenin was 
able to provide.!2 The tragedy for the Left lies in the fact that Marx 
never went on to develop the insights of the analysis of fetishism but 
remained trapped within his prior perspectives on the development 
of working class revolutionary consciousness. 


However, it should be said that the emphasis placed here on Marx’s 
theory of fetishism is not meant to suggest that this is the so/s cause 
of working class support for reformism, nor that the complex and 
varied content of reformist positions can somehow be reduced to it. 
On the contrary, a whole host of historical and conjunctural factors 
can be seen as contributing to such reformism, some of them already 
mentioned by Marx himself. 


The role of the political institutions of representative democracy is 
of particular importance and one that has rightly attracted significant 





126 Selected Correspondence, p 127 The First Intermattoma!l and After, D. 375. 
128 e.g. in What Is Te Be Dome? Selected Works, Three Volumes, Moscow, 1971, Vol. 
I, pp. 143 and 150. 

129 On this point see Mepham, op. cit., p. 12. 


attention and debate from contemporary Marxists.1% In a succinct and 
forceful statement, Perry Anderson has argued that ‘the general form 
of the representative state—bourgeois democracy—is itself the 
principal ideological lynchpin of western capitalism’.!3! In particular, 
since the political and economic orders are formally separated under 
capitalism, the bourgeois state ‘by definition “represents” the totality of ~ 
the population abstracted from distribution into social classes, as 
individual and equal citizens.’132 Among other consequences, parlia- 
ment appears as the sovereign expression of popular will even though 
the masses are effectively barred from participating in it and the 
economic divisions within the citizenry are effectively masked. 


It should be noted that there are also occasional hints of a similar 
position in Marx’s own writings. Unfortunately, however, they are even 
more integrated into his optimistic perspectives concerning the develop- 
ment of proletarian revolutionary consciousness than are his writings 
on the ideological effects of fetishism. This is particularly clear in the 
case of his arguments in works such as The Class Struggles in France and 
The Eighteenth Brumaire. Marx talks for example of ‘fraternité’, tho, , 
catchword of the February 1848 revolution, being a ‘pleasant dissocia- 
tion from class antagonisms’, a ‘sentimental reconciliation of contra- 
dictory class interests’ and a ‘visionary elevation® above the class 
struggle’.133 He talks of the old republican supporters of universal 
suffrage seeing in ‘the majority of Frenchmen, eisoyens with the same 
interests, the same understanding etc.’134 He argues that ‘Bourgeois 
rule as the outcome and result of universal suffrage as the express act of 
the sovereign will of the people—that is the meaning of the bourgeois 
constitution’.135 


Yet, as pointed out earlier in this article, Marx continues to depict such 
mystifications as belonging to an early stage in capitalism’s develop- 
ment when the class struggle between capital and labour remains 
relatively latent. Once this is no longer the case, parliamentary rule and 
universal suffrage are depicted as potentially very dangerous forms of 
class rule for the bourgeoisie. For example, he argues that the French 
bourgeoisie instinctively knew that although the republic makes 
its political rule complete it also ‘undermines its social foundation 
since they must now confront the subjugated classes and contend 
against them without mediation .. 136 While in the English case too 
Marx believed that the ‘iltusions’ concerning the nature of universal 
suffrage and parliamentary rule would soon disintegrate with industrial 
progress,137 


Nevertheless, even if it is one that Marx neglected, the role played by 
political institutions indicates that, rather than seeing the misleading 
nature of fetishized appearances as the single and determining cause of 


130 Tt is particularly unfortunate that, for reasons of length and scope, it is not. 
sbuaiisle to decia thi imporani edn tsilictioa mada to hi debate by Nicos Boulant- 

ras, since his interpretation of Marx’s writings is significantly different from that 
given here. 

131 Perry Anderson, ‘The Antinomies of Antonio Gramsci’, New Left Review, 100, 
p. 28. 132 Loc. cit. 133 Cw 10, p. 58. 14 Ibid., p. 65. 

135 Ibid., p. 130. 1 CW II, p. 129. 137 Articles on Britain, p. 234. 


mass support for reformism, it is perhaps most helpful to see it as an 
important condition for that support: one that complements and rein- 
forces the other diverse factors that contribute to it. For example, it has 
already been suggested that appearances arising in the economic sphere 
themselves depict the exchange between wage-labourer and capitalist as 
being one between juridically free and equal persons. In general, such 
mystifications reinforce rather than contradict the ideological role 
played by bourgeois political institutions. Similar arguments can be 
developed with other contributing factors.48 If our analysis is correct 
then it is necessary to consider ways in which economic fetishism 
might be overcome. 


Conclusions 


We would suggest that, even in the embryo form in which his insights 
remain, they still have important implications for the development of 
working class struggle. To begin with, they stress the need for forms 
of struggle that can de-fetishize the nature of bourgeois relations of 
production by making them appear to be not natural relations but what 
they really are, historically specific social ones. Marx himself praised the 
role played by the producer co-operative movement, despite its 
«deficiencies, in enabling labouring men to realize that wage labour was 
merely a historically specific, transitional form.'® There is, however, a 
much more satisfactory form of struggle that has arisen since Marx’s 
time and that is the use of workers’ control tactics in existing capitalist 
industries. These tactics can build a struggle over partial demands 
into a challenge to the workers’ alienation from, and lack of con- 
trol over, the means of production. When such tactics also chal- 
lenge government planning or legal conceptions of private ownership, 
they can elevate this struggle into an advanced political form that 
goes far beyond normal reformist methods. Similarly, although given 
his own perspectives, Marx does not develop the idea, he does at times 
suggest that considering bourgeois social relations on a class basis 
rather than as a relationship only between individuals and things 
can have an important demystifying effect.140 As Norman Geras has 
pointed out, such insights suggest the importance of forms of mass 
political struggle by the working class in which ‘the organized working 
class applies “standards entirely foreign to commodity production”. It 
ceases to consider the relation of individual capitalist to individual 
worker and views them “in their totality” by actually confronting the 
capitalist class as a whole’.141 This point no doubt at least in part explains 
the major role that has often been played by political actions such as 
mass strikes in escalating working class struggle.142 


Such arguments already indicate that extra-parliamentary forms of 
struggle play a particularly important role in raising working class 





138 For a similar argument concerning the influence of control of what Marx re- 
ferred to as ‘the means of mental production’, see Mepham, op. ct., p. 12. 

139 The First International and After, pp. 79—80. 

140 e.g. Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 532-3, 536-7. 141 Geras, op. cdt., p. 303. 
142 See, c.g., Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, Moscow 1963, pp. 471-7, and for more 
recent times Ernest Mandel, "The Lessons of May 1968’, New Lefi Review, No. 52, 
Nov.-Dec. 1968, pp. 9—52. 


consciousness. It has been argued in this article that if Marx at times 
seemed to place a rather too great and one-sided emphasis on parlia- 
mentary forms of struggle, this was merely because of his somewhat 
simplistic beliefs concerning the ease with which independent working 
class political action would develop into a revolutionary struggle. In 


his schema there was no real place either for parties in which the - 


politically organized working class fought for reforms within the 
capitalist system, or for a capitalist state that could conceal its class 
nature for a period and continue to seem to represent the interests of the 
nation as a whole. Robin Blackburn has recently suggested that if 
Marx and Engels did not go on to develop an emphasis on the former 
types of struggle, this was chiefly because they did not live to see more 
advanced actions by the working class such as national strikes, factory 
occupations or the establishment of workers’ soviets.143 There is no 
doubt some truth in this. Undoubtedly, too, it is much easier for 
contemporary Marxists with all the benefits of historical hindsight to 
grasp the significance of reformism than it could have been for Marx 
himself. But the fact remains that Marx’s optimism regarding the 
development of revolutionary consciousness led him to underestj- 
mate the import of the reformist tendencies in the working class 
movement of his day. Furthermore, had he gone on to develop his 
insights into the economic origins of mystification, ke might well have 
been able to take more adequate account of the importance of mass 
political action for raising revolutionary consciousness. To take just 
one example, although Blackburn is right to argue that there had been 
‘no national general strike anywhere in Europe’ during Marx’s and 
Engels’ lifetime, the advocacy of a general strike was a major clement 
of the Bakunists’ programme and while Marx attacked the latter’s lack 
of a political perspective, the idea of developing such a strike with 
political demands dated from a relatively early stage in the development 
of the Chartist movement. 


Unfortunately, however, such suggestions as to which forms of work- 
ing class struggle most aid the growth of political consciousness, and 
should be encouraged by a revolutionary party involved in a dynamic 
interrelationship with the working class, cannot really be developed 
further until a great deal more work is done on the factors contributing 
to the dominance of various forms of bourgeois ideology in specific 
social formations. All that could be done here was to indicate some 
of the problems and possibilities involved. Even so, this discussion 
should already have made it clear that, although Marx himself failed 
to anticipate the difficulties involved in transforming proletaran con- 
sciousness into 2 revolutionary form, and continued to see it as a rela- 
tively straightforward process until the end of his life, his intellectual 
legacy is still a fruitful one. 


143 Robin Blackbum, ‘Marxism: Theory of Proletarian Revolution’, in Blackburn, 
cd., Revebetion and Class Sirxgple: A Roader in Marxıst Pelis, Glasgow 1977, p. 62. 
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themes 


With this issue New Left Review completes twenty years of publication. 

-At the meeting which launched the first issue Isaac Deutscher predicted 
that the coming decade would be the ‘Red Sixties’. The accuracy of his 
prediction helps to explain why the Review has survived and flourished 
despite the hazards besetting any socialist publication. In the 19708 many 
of the immediate political hopes aroused by the previous decade were to 
be disappointed but they also witnessed a renaissance of Marxist research 
and discussion which promises more adequate social programmes and 
political strategies. The Review has sought to encourage and participate in 
this work of renewal. 


The recent development of Marxist theory has sometimes been over- 
abstract, and inclined to ignore or deny its own history. It has occasionally 
lost itself in facile iconoclasm or opted for a self-contained realm of con- 
cepts, distant ftom the real history of capitalism and of the movements 
which challenge it. In Britain the new Marxism is well placed to draw 
upon a strong local tradition of historical enquiry, much of it explicitly 
socialist in character. The work of Marxist historians now furnishes an 
obligatory reference point in the interpretation of the national past and in 
debates on the origins of capitalism. Moreover socialist history writing 
has itself been transformed by new approaches and new preoccupations. 
One of the outstanding cultural achievements of the last two decades has 
been the development of the History Workshop, as an organization, and 
as a journal, of socialist historians, based on the labour movement rather 
than the academy. The History Workshop Conference of 1979 on ‘People’s 
History and Socialist Theory’, Edward Thompson’s ‘Poverty of Theory’ 
and the debates arising out of it, and the vindication of a classical histori- 
cal materialism in G. A. Cohen’s ‘Karl Marx’s Theory of History’ have 
begun to restore the historical dimension of Marxist theory. In recognition 
of its importance, we devote much of this anniversary issue to exploring 
the sources and themes of socialist historiography. 


The extended essay by Raphael Samuel, a founder of History Workshop 
and an early editor of the Review, reconstructs with arresting detail the 
political and intellectual culture which has inspired and shaped Marxist 
history in Britain and elsewhere. This article, the first part of a longer 
study, brings out the intimate connection that has existed between socialist 
history and the vicissitudes of the wider movement. Raphael Samuel 
richly illustrates the ways in which socialist and Communist thought 


were influenced by; and indebted to, prior traditions with their roots in 
sectarian religious enthusiasm and the scientific rationalism of the nine- 
eenth century. This impressive labour of historical recovery has much 
-ontemporary resonance and brings out the essential diversity of socialist 
culture, with its pattern of collective will and individual idiosyncracy, ~ 
rational knowledge and militant commitment, blockage and achieve- 
ment, internationalism and popular tradition. 


Rudolf Bahro’s ‘The Alternative in Eastern Europe’ has established itself 
as one of the most seminal works of European Marxism in the last decade, 
at once a passionate indictment of ‘actually existing socialism’, an attempt 
co analyse its historical meaning and an ambitious programme for the 
cealization of an authentic socialism. Raymond Williams’ study of this 
work is concerned with the theory of the socialist model of civilization, 
in the West as well as in the East. Referring back to his own earlier work, ` 
he insists on the possibility and material force of the general programme 
of emancipation and cultural revolution proposed by Bahro. | 


Kn the past of the European Left no single event was more influential, 
or more devastating, than the Spanish Civil War. Last year saw the publi- 
cation of what must by general consent be reckoned the most significant 
re-examination of that episode for many years, Ronald Fraset’s ‘Blood 
of Spain’. In this issue Victor Kiernan considers the book’s original com- 
bination of document and commentary, which ‘rescues from oblivion 
a whole lost expanse of history’, and relates it to the neglected topic of 
the differences between revolutions and civil wars. 


Alan Macfarlane’s “The Origins of English Individualism’ has been much 
publicized by patriotic reactionaries, in the belief that it furnishes sound 
historical foundation for the myths of insular virtue and destiny. In a 
brief review, Rodney Hilton effectively demolishes these supposed 
foundations, and demonstrates that England’s medieval history is more 
than a series of premonitions of the coming of Sir Keith Joseph and Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher. 


Finally we publish Tamara Deutscher’s vivid account of a visit to China. 
We apologise for the late appearance of this issue; it was delayed by the 


printing dispute. NLR 121 will be published in somewhat less than a month’s 
time and thereafter our normal publication schedule will be resumed. 


Raymond Williams 


Beyond Actually Existing Socialism 


‘Communism is not only necessary, it is also possible.” The quiet words carry 
a major historical irony. For what has now to be proved, before an informed 
and sceptical audience, is indeed possibility. And this not only in the reckoning 
of strategic or tactical chances, which in these dangerous years carry as much 
Kear as hope. Where the proof really matters is at another level, where intention 
and consequence, desire and necessity, possibility and practice, have already 
dloodily interacted. Thus we are no longer in any position to cry great names 
of announce necessary laws, and expect to be believed. The information and 
he scepticism are already too thoroughly lodged at the back of our own minds. 
Strategy and tactics can still be played from the front, but the greatest unknown 
juantity in any of their moves is again possibility. The condition of shifting any 
of it beyond the parameters of a desperate game is possibility in the hardest 
‘ense: not whether a new human order might, in struggle, come through, but 
whether, as a condition of that struggle, and as the entire condition of its success, 
nough of us can reasonably believe that a new human order is seriously possible. 


It has, after all, been widely believed before. It has, nevertheless, been 
widely believed. We can choose either of these ways of putting it, 
without much effect. The tenses of past and of an implied present lead 
us only into known conditions and known difficulties. Yet with most 
future tenses now comes at best a familiar scepticism, at worst a 


conventional hopelessness. Possibility seriously considered, is different. — 


It is not what with luck might happen. It is what we can believe in 
enough to want, and then, by active wanting, make possible. Specific- 
ally, for socialists, after defeats and failures, and both within and after 
certain profound disillusions, it is not recovery or return but direct, 
practical possibility. Of course not practical or possible within the 
reduced terms of the existing order: possibility as a resignation to limits. 
Possibility, rather, as a different order, which no longer from simple 
assumptions, or from known discontents and negations, but on our 
own responsibility, in an actual world, we must prove. 


Bahro’s Alternative in Eastern Europe 


The quiet words come at the end of Rudolf Bahro’s important book, f 


The Alternative in Eastern Esrope.! Their full effect depends on their 
position, for what is most remarkable about Bahro’s work is that while 
its first part covers familiar ground, in an analysis of¥the non-capitalist 
road to industrial society’, and its second part important ground, in an 
‘anatomy of actually existing’ socialist societies, its third part, over 
two hundred pages, begins from an insistence that ‘today utopian 
thought has a new necessity’ and yet proceeds to something very unlike 
utopianism, indeed to a relatively detailed outline of a practical and 
possible communist society. 


It is a very significant moment in socialist thought. We can fall back 
on the irony that, within a nominally socialist or communist society, 
its author was at once put in prison. This is an irony which caanot be 
compounded by the success of the book in the West, in the spirit of 
that romantic notion which Brecht identified with Galileo’s Discorsi 
crossing the frontier in a closed coach. The fact is thet either in Eastern 
or Western Europe, of course under different local conditions, the 
challenge which Bahro is making must immediately encounter and 
engage—for that is its whole purpose—the fixed institutional and 
ideological habits of ‘actually existing socialism’. Bahro chose this 
awkward phrase, after much hesitation, to describe the non-capitalist 
societies of Eastern Europe. But it has also to be applied, again noting 
our different conditions, to the institutions, ideologies and programmes 
of majority West European socialism, including its Communist Parties. 
It makes an important difference that our comrades in Eastern Europe 
are not, like us, confronting an entrenched and still powerful capitalist 
order. It means that they can look, already, along 2 different road. Yet 
in practice, like us, only look. Any actual generation of effective 
possibility faces as many, if different, obstacles, on either side of the 
line, But then at the same time it is true that effective movement, any- 
where, will assist every other struggle. 


1 The Altermatios in Eattern Europe, Rudolf Bahro, NLB 1978, p. 453. 
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This possible community of purpose, through what is certain to be a 
long, difficult and uneven effort, is the most heartening effect of 
Bahro’s work. It is already significant that it allows us to move beyond 
the defenstve, qualified solidanty with what has been defined, in 
Eastern Europe, as dissidence; to move beyond it, moreover, by 
distancing ourselves, in a more specific solidarity, from the anti- 
communism which can so readily exploit more limited positions. In one 
sense Bahro’s work joins what has been already, for a generation, a 
marginal dissidence within Western socialism, but then the fact that it 
was written from within a non-capitalist society, with close day-to-day 
experience of its actual workings, and moreover from within a pro- 
found attachment to marxism and to communism, makes a crucial 
difference. What it prevents, above all, is any complacent continuation 
of those perspectives of majority Western socialism which still, over a 
range from social democrats to communists, share with the countries 
of Eastern Europe certain common definitions of the nature of a 
socialist economic order, adding only, but often rhetorically, that in 
addition to this there should be substantially greater civil and political © 
liberties. 


For that is the depth of the challenge, and of the call to possibility: 
‘Humanity must not only transform its relations of production, but 
must also fundamentally transform the overall character of its mode of 
production, Le. the productive forces as well ... it should consider its 
perspective as not bound to any one historically inherited form of 
development and satisfaction of needs, or to the world of products 
that is designed to serve these.’ (AEE, pp. 261-2). 


Thus a communist perspective of general emancipation has to be 
sharply distinguished from those governing perspectives, East and 
West, which in their primary emphasis on the ‘organization of produc- 
tion’, in the special form of growth of existing Aisds of production, and 
in their consequent emphasis on social relations and social welfare as 
dependent on the stage this hes reached, have made and are making of 
socialism 2 would-be higher form of capitalism. Against this, Bahro 
puts a communist emphasis: ‘Not a growth in production, but cultural 
revolution—as the present form of scosomic emancipation—is the means 
finally to dissolve the capitalist structure’ (AEE, pp. 264-5). 


Meanings of Cultural Revolution 


It is really only now, seeing Bahro’s work written within an explicit 
and central Marxist perspective, that we can find ways of bringing 
together the apparently different emphases and concerns of those 
movements, in different parts of the world, which have identified 
themselves as working for ‘cultural revolution’. I can remember, for 
example, the sneering use of the phrase to mark off the early New Left. 
Our use of ‘culture’ to designate a central process and area of social 
and political struggle was at best identified (as significantly, later, was 
the Prague Spring) as the emergence of a group of intellectuals with 
special interests in ‘the superstructure’, having nothing much or at all 
to say to the organized working class in its continuing material struggles 
at ‘the base’. But then no sooner had this dismissive or marginalizing 


description got into general currency than, to everyone’s surprise, the 
same phrase, ‘cultural revolution’, became known as a description of 
the most remarkable political movement of the twentieth century: the 
sustained (and of course confused) attempt, in People’s China, to define 
new priorities and alter actual and foreseen political relations, trying 
to make new forms of popular power within and where necessary 
against the received shapes of a socialist economic order. Now again, 
as the phrases settle, and as those particular historical moments have 
passed, an East European communist, writing from inside his experi- 
ence of actually existing socialism, chooses the same phrase, ‘cultural 
revolution’, to describe his central emphasis on the revolutionary way 
forward, for the achievement of communism. 


Is this some accident of a phrase? There are differences, evidently, in 
these ideas and movements, but they are not necessarily greater than 
the radical differences of social conditions within which they were 
mounted. When these have been taken into account, what comes 
through is a line of division within Marxist theory and within socialist 
practice: a line which must now be more clearly drawn. . 


The central theoretical point is this. All Marxists share the belief thet 
social being determines consciousness. The main ‘conclusion that is 
ordinarily drawn from this is that we cannot change social being by 

ing consciousness; we must, on the contrary, change conscious- 
ness by changing social being. This conclusion is then stabilized as a 
contrast and opposition between ‘idealist’ and ‘materialist’ theory and 
practice, and, typically, the proponents of ‘cultural revolution’ are 
assigned to the former: ‘culture’ is the ‘sphere of consciousness’. But 
what has then happened is that consciousness has been separated from 
the ‘sphere of social being’, characteristically in the form of abstracting 
‘the superstructure’ from ‘the base’. Work in the latter is then materiali- 
ist; in the former either idealist or at best ‘voluntarist’. 


‘Conservatives in both systems raise a hue and cry about voluntarism. 
But this only gives it away how much they fear changes, or at the very 
least do not want to lead and take responsibility for them. We must 
bear in mind that it is a social body in its sebjective capacity that has 
economic laws, and not the other way round. ... Even mechanical 
materialists today have an inkling that the “growing role of the sub- 
jective factor’ involves something quite different from the mere 
conscious execution of historical laws. Marxism has always claimed 
that being can determine consciousness precisely to determine being 
anew,’ (AEE, p. 256). 


There is room for argument about the relation of either of these 
emphases to a single system called ‘Marxism’. But Bahro’s emphasis 
is the common factor in the propositions of ‘cultural revolution’. 
Consciousness is no longer the mere product of social being but is at 
once a condition of its practical existence and, further, one of its 
central productive forces. 


This theoretical distinction can be said to be permanent. It is and has 
been made and practised in widely different social formations. But at 


the centre of Bahro’s argument is a specific interpretation of conditions 
in modern industrial societies, where the production and reproduction 
of ideas and of intellectual practices have become and are becoming, at 
a growing rate, inherent in wide areas of the basic labour processes and 
in the general social order. Thus a fundamental form of the division of 
labour, between mental and manual operations, is being at once 
practically eroded and yet, in the forms of a class-based social order or 
of an apparently new order which is continuous with this in its mode 
of production though in other respects discontinuous, is still being 
practically imposed. 


To put the point again theoretically: change e id a mode of production 
can not occur only on the basis of a change in relations of production— 
as in the removal of capitalist owners of the means of production and 
their replacement by State planning authorities or public boards, where 
as a matter of fact even the relations of production have not necessarily 
been more than abstractly altered—but must also involve change in the 
forces of production, which are never only manual or mechanical but 
are also (and now increasingly) intellectual means. Thus a cultural 
revolution, by contrast with other social programmes, is directed 
towards the general appropriation of all the real forces of production, 
including now especially the intellectual forces of knowledge and 
conscious decision, as the necessary means of revolutionizing the social 
relations (determination of the use of resources; distribution and 
organization of work; distribution of products and services) which 
follow from variable forms of control of and access to all the productive 
forces. A cultural revolution is then always practically centred on the 
areas and processes of knowledge and decision, each ineffective without 
the other. In going beyond those changes‘in the relations of production 
which are practicable, especially at the distributive level, within 
persistent inequalities in control of and access to the underlying produc- 
tive forces—changes which have been both partly achieved and pro- 
grammatically projected in social-democratic and in ‘actually existing 
socialist’ formations—cultural revolution—but then, in effect, any full 
revolution—works for those more general (and necessarily connected) 
changes which, in changing the whole mode of production, would 
be at once the processes and the conditions of a general human 


emancipation. 
‘Mature Industrialism’ 


It may be relatively easy to accept such definitions, at their usual level 
of generality. But we are speaking, in our conditions, among informed 
and sceptical people. The factor of information, uneven and incomplete 
as in all cases it must be, is at once the problem and the opportunity 
of contemporary socialist argument. Indeed the scepticism and worse, 

with which such argument is now widely met, is the inevitable can- 
sequence of failure to recognize this qualitatively new level of informa- 

tion (a failure which those listening to the arguments can now, in the 
forms of rhetorical replication, local opportunism, large promise and 
practical evasiveness, so quickly identify). At the same time, and more 
fundamentally (for Ít is here that the refusal df socialism is generated) 
there is a self-protecting and eventually indulgent habit of resigned but 


knowing acquiescence in the central reality of the existing mode of 
production: a widespread conclusion that information and argument 
have little or no purchase on the range of actual decisions; that it is 
then ‘all talk’. It is then not only against its declared enemies—the 
existing owners, controllers and distributors of privileged knowledge 
and decision—but also against the cultural consequences, in long 
experience and habituation, of this decisive element of the mode of 
production itself—aceptical subordination, compensatory marginal 
avoidances, in Bahro’s terms, saba/terxitp—that the cultural revolution 
sets out to act. That is why, always vulnerably but still deliberately, it 
sets possibility as its central challenge. 


But ‘possibility’ can then acquire a utopian tinge. Indeed a familiar 
form of Marxism stands especially ready to confront it. Possibility is 
the future; is the Sunday after next. Social democracy, in its late and 
most resigned forms, has of course settled to saying that ‘when we 
have got the economy right’ we can go on to ‘the things we all want’, 
but meanwhile ... in this mode of production, produce. Yet in 
remarkably similar ways, many Marxist arguments, and the settled. 
practices of ‘actually existing socialism’, offer the same message: ‘when 
we have achieved plenty, which is 2 condition of communism’; ‘when 
we have caught up with the West’. It is especially agaMnst such positions 
and practices, with their very serious social and political consequences 
in the relations between socialist formations and actual working people, 
that Bahro develops his arguments. 


His central point applies equally in the East and in the West, though 
for historical reasons, of uneven development, it is not new in ‘Western 
socialism’ even if it has been effectively forgotten. Thus it is widely 
believed that communism, or full socialism, will be possible only when 
the productive forces have ‘matured’. But, ‘given the present structure 
of industrial societies in both formations, the productive forces will 
never become mature, despite and precisely on account of their 
technical dynamic. Yet even today those countries that first set out 
on the industrial capitalist road are those materially closest to socialism. 
Nowhere is the beginning of the transformation more pressing than it is 
there. But it is also nowhere more hard. And neither the less developed 
nor the underdeveloped peoples can afford to -wait for them.’ (AEE, 


p. 125). 


“The industrial capitalist road’, but we must then make distinctions. It 
is not new in Marxist thought, though it has not often been emphasized, 
that the capitalist mode of production, for deep internal reasons, can 
sever become mature, Since it has become dominant, in one area after 
another, it has been uncontrollably disturbing and restless, reaching 
local stabilities only almost at once to move away from them, leaving 
every kind of social and technical debris, disrupting human continui- 
ties and settlements, moving on with brash confidence to its always 
novel enterprises. And the real reason for this is that it is not, finally, a 
mode of prodwtios, in any primary sense. In its developed forms it is 
centred not on social production but on the reproduction of capital 
and the maximisation of profit, which impose quite different priorities. 


/ 


But what then of the linkage with what is now commonly called 
‘industrialism’ ? For historical reasons the theoretically distinguishable 
types—‘capitalism’ and ‘industrialism’—are virtually impossible to 
disentangle, in advanced capitalist societies. It is then very striking to 
find Bahro extending the point to an ‘industrial society’ in a non- 
capitalist order. The local reason he offers, in the face of the ‘technical 
dynamic’, is not in itself convincing. Maturity, whatever that might be, 
or in more practical terms a non-disruptive continuity of production, 
ought certainly to be able to include a series of quite extensive technical 
changes, while these are governed by the needs of social production 
rather than by the priorities of capital. Bahro’s later reason, that the 
non-capitalist and ex-colonial economies are in many ways determined 
by the forms and pressures of industrial capitalism elsewhere, is more 
convincing. But the most important eventual point of the analysis is 
to show that what has to be overcome, for any general emancipation, 
is not only ‘capitalism’, in the important but limited sense of minority 
ownership of the means of production, but that wider mode, in which 
the scale and complexity and technical redivisions of labour character- 
istic of modern industrial enterprises are central factors. And then the 
deep obstacles of this wider mode are the facts of the appropriation, 
expropriation, at many levels of general social and working processes, 
eof skills, effective knowledge and powers of practical decision. It is 
against this expropriation that the cultural revolution, much wider 
than that against the more immediately recognizable features of capi- 
talism, is directed. 
But there are also other reasons for insisting that the capitalist mode of 
production, and its non-capitalist simulacra, can never become mature. 
These reasons are historical. First, that the successful struggles against 
political and economic imperialism are already altering, and seem 
certain to alter further, the access to cheap raw materials and controlled 
markets on which the most successful phases of advanced capitalism 
depended. Second, that within the advanced capitalist societies, 
economic and technical solutions, of a rationalizing and modernizing 
kind, are already, in structural unemployment, in consequent market, 
credit and service difficulties, and in the political disruption of settled 
social (national and regional) formations, moving very rapidly away 
Jrom rather than towards maturity. Third, and decisively, that the now 
evident crises of resources, and of the unwanted side-effects of several 
central productive processes, are combining to set materia! limits to 
what hes been, not only in ideology but in its central dynamic, a 
limitless expansion. The combined effect of these reasons is what now 
makes communism necessary. But given the exceptional dangers and 
difficulties of any real alteration of priorities and of any effective 
alternative construction, the question is still: is it possible? 


‘Surplus consciousness’ 


Bahro sees the way through in one of his most memorable but also 
arguable concepts: that of the contemporary production of ‘surplus 
consciousness’. He defines this as ‘an energetic mental capacity that is 
no longer absorbed by the iwwediate necessities and dangers of human 
existence and can thus orient itself to more distant problems’ (AFE, 


P. 257). 


There is obviously some truth in this, as in any local comparison of 
the lives of most workers between, say, the mid-nineteenth and the 
late-twentieth centuries. Something very important is then being 
indicated. But on any wider historical scale it can be reasonably argued 
that this ‘surplus consciousness’ is at once a cultural and a material 
variable, There is no unilinear progression of ‘free consciousness’, but 
on the contrary a highly variable and always complex relation between 
this sphere of mental possibility and the local imperatives of specific 
modes and types of production. And because this is so we cannot rest 
on the essentially quantitative notion of a ‘surplus’. For the conscious- 
ness and energy that are available beyond the immediately necessary 
tasks are not simple quanta; they are and must be related to the forms 
of consciousness and energy expended and generated in the primary 
tasks. Of course this correction must not be extended to the absurd 
point reached in an opposite tendency in Marxism, in which there is so 
free consciousness (except, ambiguously, at the level of theory) but 
only the labyrinthine monopoly of a totalized ideology. Yet there can 
be no simple reliance either on the mere fact of a ‘surplus’, and Behro 
is much more convincing when he goes on to recognize this by distin, 
guishing, usefully, between ‘compensatory’ and ‘emancipatory’ uses © 
of this ‘surplus’: that is, between drives to possession, consumption 
and power, which can be seen as partial substitutes for any certain and 
equitable share in human needs, and those other non-exploitative 
orientations towards self-realization and the collective realization, 
recognition, of the essential qualities of others. 


The cultural revolution is then for the conditions of the emancipatory and 
against ¢he seed for the compensatory activities. (This distinguishes 
Bahro, as a Marxist theorist, from the strictly ‘moralist’ version of a 
comparable argument, in which the shift is seen only as internal and 
suasive). But then this is not really the appropriation of a surplus. 
Indeed the very sharp rise in every kind of ‘compensatory’ activity—a 
process now central to advanced capitalist production itself—not only 
reminds us of the obstacles but should force us to review, much more 
carefully than has been common in most branches of criticism of 
‘consumer’ society, the relatively simple initial categories. It is not only 
that the argument (more commonly the sermon or the tirade) can slip 
very quickly into asceticism or into revived forms of cultural ethno- 
centrism. It is, more fundamentally, that human emancipation is 
intrinsically, and as a matter of principle, more diverse than aay 
philosophical definition of emancipatory transformation. Utopia, that 
is to say, as a singular noun, is not an emancipatory concept; indeed it 
is often and at its best frankly compensatory. 


A Long Revolution 


In fact Bahro is not a utopian; that is the most important quality of 
his book. He thinks through, in unusually sustained detail, the pro- 
ceases of transformation of conditions and needs. This was for me a 
remarkable experience, in that it came through, quite personally, as 
another version of the project of The Long Revolution. When Bahro 
comes to summarize his ‘perspectives for general emancipation’ I find 
myself back in those years and the kinds of thinking that followed 


from them. A redivision of labour; unrestricted access to general 
education; a childhood centred on the capacity for development rather 
than geared to economic performance; a new communal life based on 
autonomous group activities; socialization (democratization) of the 
general process of knowledge and decision. Moreover ‘there is neither 
the hope nor the danger that these goals ... can be achieved “too 
quickly”. A society cannot be taken by surprise or with a coup d’etat. 
... The question is rather to create first of all the political and mental 
conditions...’ (AEE, p. 275). 


It is then not at all a question of who said what when. The project is 
too widely shared and too essentially collaborative for any of that. But 
it remains remarkable that there should be this convergence, within 
such different conditions, and then the irreplaceable and quite novel 
merit of Bahro’s work is that he has defined this project from close 
practical experience of an ‘actually existing socialism’. What was then 
already outlined in communications, in education and in communal 
self-management is radically strengthened by proposals in economic 
planning, in factory organization and in the ‘problem-solving collec- 
tives’ of technical and scientific work. The problems of political 
organization, within such perspectives, are again convergently but in 
each case incompletely seen. What has then to be thought through (for 
the details of Bahro’s arguments and proposals must simply be read) 
is an interlocking set of questions which, beyond the exhilaration of 
the realization of convergence, remain as real difficulties: the true 
difficulties of possibility. 


Self-management 


The case for self-management, in every kind of social and economic 
activity, has often been made, and in some important cases has been 
endowed with practical detail. It is the indispensable objective of any 
movement to achieve (for it is not really to recover) the powers and 
faculties of effective knowledge and decision. Moreover, while Bahro 
is writing from an ‘existing socialist’ experience, in which, at least 
internally, there are not the implacable barriers of direct monopoly and 
finance capitalism, we have to notice that in our own blocked and 
bleak situation the most active social forces have already arrived at this 
point. In various kinds of community organization, and especially 
those around schools, housing, transport and hospitals, a vigorous if 
usually local collective activity is already widespread. Many kinds of 
‘voluntary’ organization (the conventional description throws an ironic 
light on the true character of the domjnant order) already engage kinds 
of collective activity and self-organization which offer repeated 
evidence of practical possibility. In work the growing practice of 
factory occupations is not always limited to protest but is producing 
some notable examples of counter-planning; this is also, if inter- 
mittently, widespread in education. In some strikes there have been 
remarkably vigorous instances of direct collective organization and—as 
in the flying pickets—initiative. 


It remains true, of course, that all such examples compose only a 
minority experience, when set against the predominant experience of 


frustrated energy and initiative within blocked bureaucratic and 
hierarchical organizations. It has also to be said that most such actions 
are defensive protests, often at a very late stage, rather than fully con- 
structive. But then it is not only that all such practices are the necessary 
means of learning the new and difficult skills of autonomous organiza- 
tion: something that is also happening, again vigorously, in the alterna- 
tive and oppositional collectives. It is also that the limited character of 
the available and developing modes reminds us, sharply, of the next and 
decisive theoretical barrier that has to be crossed. 


For if it is becoming clear that the best democratic and socialist way of 
running organizations is through regular and informed collective 
decision-making, it should be at once equally clear, and especially to 
socialists, that this principle cannot be limited to specific enterprises 
and communities. Indeed there is even some danger that the growing 
belief in existing and commonly foreseen forms of community politics 
and workers’ control will actually hide from us the more difficult 
problems of the general framework within which, necessarily, they 
must be practised. It is here, with Bahro, that we arrive at the hitherto, ; 
intractable concepts and realities of Party, State and Plan. 


Party, State and Plan ° 


There is a powerful socislist tradition, almost equally reinforced by 
both Bolshevism and Fabianism, which whether or not it has been 
modified by ideas of local democracy arrives at the problems of the 
general framework with firm ideas of a unitary general authority. In 
modern ‘communist’ practice this authority has been the Party, as the 
projected will and interest of the working class. Bahro’s analysis of 
this, in its actual development into monopoly and repression, can be 
debated, historically, since his reference to conditions of external 
pressure and deformation, and of immediate ‘backwardness’, is insuffi- 
cient, as indeed he later argues, to account for its remarkable and 
ideologically defended persistence. And we can join the argument here ` 
from our own experience, since in relatively much more favourable 
conditions the dominant socialist perspective is again the unitary party 
and the state plan. It is true that in the West this is modified by the 
substantial practices of (relatively) open elections and of the ‘mandate’. 
But what election and mandate are still intended to deliver is ‘the party 
in government’ with its central plan. When this in practice interlocks 
with the existing and relatively unaltered framework of the capitalist 
state it is already suspect and invariably deceptive. But then there is 
equally no reason to believe, from the experience of Eastern Europe, 
that any simple removal of capitalist property relations is sufficient to 
alter the realities of monopoly state power and the imposed authority 
of the plan; indeed it may lead directly to them. It is then on this 
common site, if under radically different conditions, that the cultural 
revolution must be waged, and as something more than a series of local 
options. 


The first area to contest, as Bahro convincingly recognizes, is that of 
the plan. It is obviously necessary that within any effective political 
community (and in modern material conditions this is unlikely to be 


small) basic allocations of resources and conditions of distribution have 
to be affirmed. The concept of the socialist ‘plan’ competes, here, with 
the (always in practice qualified) imperatives of the capitalist market. It 
is commonly supported by the paired notions of ‘public interest” and 
‘rationality’, which together are held to compose ‘socialism’. But then 
the whole point is that public interest and rationality, which are general 
human conditions and processes, have been theoretically and practically 
appropriated by a centrally directive mechanism. In any actual case of 
‘public interest’ the reality (and not only in class societies) is only rarely 
unitary; it is almost always in practice a re/ativity of interests, variable 
from instance to instance and through time. The exercise of ‘ration- 
ality’ is then in its turn a more complex and variable process than any 
conceivable amalgam of ‘expert’ inquiries and directions. Yet at the 
same time it is clearly not possible, in any complex society, to make 
rational decisions without very advanced effective knowledge. 


It is then a good test of where any socialist stands, in this matter of 
cultural revolution, to see how he reacts to the proposal that in any 
issue requiring general decision there should seper be /ess than two 
independently prepared ‘plans’. For this goes to the heart. It 1s not 
just the practical point that we have had more than enough experience 

° of expert plans which turned out to be wrong (the switches from coal 
to oil, and from rail to road, are only the most obvious examples). It 
is, more fundamentally, that the preparation of at least two plans, while 
fulfilling the necessary conditions of effective and where necessary 
specialist knowledge, provides, in its practical alternatives, genuine 
conditions for the actual as distinct from the appropriated exercise of 
public interest and rationality. Moreover it is inherent in the require- 
ment of detailed and practicable alternatives that decision is neither 
appropriated nor mandated but is each time actively and generally 
made. 


We are only now beginning to learn, with notable assistance from 
Bahro, at once the genuine difficulties and the practical possibilities of 
so radically new a social order. And then nothing is to be pained by 
underestimating the complexity of such decision-making, or the long 
period of active learning and effective participation which would be 
necessary to make it effective. But it is not only, theoretically, that this 
is the way to cultural revolution: a way drawing on the only actual 
social forces which are capable of achieving general emancipation. It 
is also that the material means of such complex, informed and relatively 
rapid decision-making are becoming increasingly available in modern 
communications technology, which indeed it must be one of the first 
conditions of cultural revolution to direct for this rather than (as now 
mainly) for existing marketing uses. Practicable institutions and 
procedures, in many different areas of reference and at varying levels 
of formality, directly corresponding to the nature and effect of the 
decisions, are now indeed within our material capacity. The main 
thrust must then be towards political and educational practice of the 
many kinds necessary to give them substance; to make them possible. 


It is then necessary to consider the relations between such new kinds 
of decision-making and our received notions of ‘representation’ and 


of ‘party’. It might be said that in the West we already have such 
alternatives and procedures of choice, in competing parties and plans. 
Yet the combined practices of representation and of parties conceived 
1n its terms radically limit—and often seem meant to limit—democratic 
procedures. It is not only that representattves, in such conditions, are 
not in theory or practice bound by the kinds of reporting back and © 
specije instruction which would make general opinions and wishes 
regularly effective. It is much more that the theory of representation 
offers an a/l-parpose and generalized substitute for the specific, diverse and 
shifting interests of what are always diverse individuals and groups. 
Indeed in this it resembles, though under some qualifying controls, the 
explicit ‘substitutionism’ of the would-be monopoly party which 
‘represents’ the working class, not by taking its instructions or even 
consulting it, but by the kinds of ideological appropriation which 
Bahro so vividly describes. It is customary to contrast such ‘totalitarian’ 
parties with the ‘democratic’ parties of the West, yet these are only 
different forms of appropriation of popular information and decision. 
The means of this appropriation, in the West, is the procedure of 
electoral mandate, on an unsortable bundle of plans and policies, which, — 
delivers some years of monopoly of power. This form of ‘representa- 
tion’ inherently generalizes and preempts what 1s always in practice a 
sequence of specific, variable and often unforeseeable decisions, of 
which the direct presentation would be a wholly different political 
practice from all-purpose and appropriated representation. 


Of course individuals and groups must combine and find resolutions 
as and where specific interests and decisions interact. But these, though 
they may at any time take the immediate form of parties, are properly 
alliances, blocs, coalitions, always specifically formed and necessarily 
open to change, rather than the fred ‘representative’ parties which 
now appropriate these active processes. It is indeed at this level that 
we might be said to be already in the first phase of a cultural revolution. 
For it is evident that the traditional delivery of representative blocks 
of all-purpose votes, which then monopolize and exhaust the political ~ 
process, is relatively rapidly breaking down. Yet the forms of move- 
ment beyond it, in what are called ‘single-issue campaigns’, are dis- 
trusted even by those who have moved into them, against the existing 
appropriations and exclusions. Out of habit, it would seem, they look 
to forms of influence which would in practice incorporate them into 
parties of an existing kind, when the real lesson of their experience is 
that they are early forms of 2 movement towards conditions of direct 
and specific public decision-making, to which, without mediation and 
beyond appropriation, their interests and campaigns can be directly 
and associatively addressed. For they are already, in embryo, those 
forms of ‘collectives of associated individuals’ which are rightly seen 
by Bahro as the fibres of a communist society. Their diversity and 
specificity, now experienced, within the dominant appropriation, as 
disadvantages, are in fact an early (if of course incomplete, indeed 
fragmentary) realization of that principle of ‘the association of 
individuals into unions in which they pursue the various specific 
purposes that make up the process of their social life’ which Bahro, 
following Marx, addresses as the only basis for general emancipation 


(AEE, p. 440). 


What the cultural revolution is then really proposing is a radical 
recasting of the old problem of the relations between special interests 
and the general interest. It has of course to find means of negotiating 
such relations, but it starts from the position that all existing institutions 
and procedures of the ‘general interest’ are in fact falsifications, either 
in the arbitrary definitions of a dominant class, or in those more com- 
plex procedures of representation in which the ‘general interest’ is a 
negative appropriation deployed against each “special interest’ in turn, 
the only means of ascertaining the true general interest in relation to 
any actual special interest, by direct consultation and specific popular 
decision, having been systematically excluded. In these false systems, 
the lines of communication and of decision, which have been directly 
appropriated, flow from ‘top’ to ‘bottom’ as a matter of course. The 
cultural revolution, by contrast, secks a system in which there are still 
indeed many levels of generality—including levels of elected delegate 
assemblies—and in which decisions and relevant information neces- 
sarily move from the more local and specific to the more general, 
extensive and indeed in these senses determining, but in which, because 
the lines of communication and decision now flow the other way, 
‘individuals are equally and simultaneously present at all levels of 
subjective interest’ (AEE, p. 440). 


What 2 Society Produces 


Yet the scepticism and impatience which such proposals now commonly 
induce, even among those whose own definitions of a desirable form 
of society already lead them in such directions, have to be directly 
faced. For in both Hast and West, if in different ways, a potentially 
lethal combination of abstract desire and practical cynicism seems now 
to be overtaking actual majorities, as a consequence not only of 
repeated disappointments but of the (in itself correct) identification of 
their causes as systematic: an unbearable state of mind in itself, where 
no alternative is really believed in, and quickly convertible either to 
violent reaction or to projection of the systematic failure to the human 
species and order—a projection which even the waiting formulae of 
religion can only temporarily hold. 


The urgency of cultural revolution then hardly needs to be argued. But 
though it has necessarily to be attempted in every area of social 
existence, there are good reasons for believing, with Bahro, that the 
decisive engagement will be with the problems of ‘the economy’. Yet 
it is clear that the form of this engagement, as distinct from the now 
dominant and preoccupying ‘programmes for economic survival’, has 
to begin in some new and still unfamiliar ways. Thus when we speak 
of plans and programmes, which are undoubtedly necessary, we have 
first to challenge the alienated logic of a capitalist order and its non- 
capitalist derivatives. In his detailed discussions of economic planning 
and factory organization Bahro is at his best, not only because of his 
relevant experience, but because his central beliefs are then so directly 
connected. 


The point reaches deeply back into theory, but of course emerges every 
day as practice. It is centred on the question of what a society needs to 


produce. Within the alienated logic this is necessarily defined, even by 
many socialists, in the quantitative terms of necessary objects. Plans 
and targets are then derived, and collective production is organized, 
throughout, in these habitually alienated terms. Consciousness, indivi- 


duality, the social order itself, are then seen as by-products of this 


necessary production. 


Against this logic, the cultural revolution insists, first, that what a 
society needs, before all, to produce, is as many as possible conscious 
individuals, capable of all necessary association. Thus not only is ‘the 
plan’ differently conceived from the beginning. It is in fact now the only 
developed response to the changed conditions of material production, 
in which quantitative results are relatively easily achieved, at the level 
of objects, but are still given their residual priorities over other general 
human interests and developments. Thus the material task which 
requires the work of sixty men is developed, by capitalist logic, to the 
point where it requires the work of only six, and the other fifty-four 
become, in that deeply significant term of the current alienation, 
‘redundant’. In an alternative logic, there would be the choice, from 
the beginning, of associating more workers than are necessary, at any 
particular material stage, so that within the labour process itself there 
is room for other kinds of relationship and reflection, or of so redistri- 
buting necessary working time that other kinds of activity and relation- 
ship become the emancipatory centre rather than the compensatory 
margin of social life. It is of course clear that any such plan requires, 

absolutely, abolition of the current imperatives of capital, which exerts 
its quantitative dominance at just these points. And it is then deeply 
encouraging that, even within capitalist conditions, some trade unions 
are now moving strongly, if still in limited ways, towards these objec- 
tives, while at 2 more practical level (though still as often negative as 
positive) more and more people are actually treating work in such ways, 
as far as they can, of course to the outrage of all existing types of 
controller. What then urgently matters is the generalization, extension 
and where necessary conversion of these existing tendencies, with the 
now conscious rather than defensive or shamefaced purpose of remak- 
ing the working order. For, so far from being impractical, the positive 
and conscious pursuit of these aims is now the only practical alterna- 
tive to a new stage of division of humanity into the engaged and the 
redundant. 


What this really involves, as a central task of the cultural revolution, 
in its necessary alteration of the nature of the productive forces, is a 
practical redefinition of the nature of ‘work’. For while, within the 
inevitable material limits and within the rational decisions of a society 
seeking genuine economic maturity, the necessary material tasks can 
undoubtedly be performed in less total time, any effective response to 
more general human needs, in care and relationships, and in knowledge 
and development, is in one sense genuinely limitless, and will make 
demands on our energies which are at the very opposite pole from a 
relaxed and unchallenging utopia. Indeed, these now equally basic 
needs, as we can already glimpse from their pressures at the end of the 
old logic—pressures which seem actually to be increasing in conditions 


~ 


“ 


of advanced commodity development—compose the necessary pro- 
cesses of a new kind of active (and, in that new sense, working) society. 


Class 


We have then to consider, finally, the relations between these definitions 
and perspectives of the cultural revolution and the most general 
received definitions and perspectives of revolutionary socialism. For 
many reasons, the problem of these relations is centred in the concept 
of class. Bahro scandalized many people, and not only the dogmatists 
against whom he was mainly arguing, with his vigorous assertion that 
‘the working class’ is ‘an inapplicable concept in proto-socialist society’ 
(ARE, pp. 183-202). Some distinctions have then to be made. In his 
analysis of a rhetoric of ‘the working class’ as a cover for practical 
appropriation and repression in Eastern Europe Bahro is on relatively 
firm ground. Clearly any adequate definition of the social situation of 
wage-workers in non-capitelist economies requires a whole new 
analysis. But then he both extends and has been taken by others to 
extend this specific problem to a very wide and (it must be said) very 
familiar critique of the Marxist idea of the proletariat and its revolu- 
tionary possibilities The trouble with this part of his argument is that 
here is a recurrent slippage between consideration of the working 
class in non-capitalist and capitalist societies. As a result, while making 
some new points about a partly new situation, he drifts, not without 
some hesitations, into a familiar identification of the ‘technical intelli- 
gentsia’—the most advanced sector of the ‘collective worker’—2s the 
leading edge of the cultural revolution. This conclusion is best under- 
stood within the specific difficulties of Eastern European societies, but, 
whatever may be its truth or plausibility there, it would be disastrous 
if in the West the idea of cultural revolution were given this kind of 
social location. 


It is of course true that the modern intellectual worker—no longer to 
be defined only by traditional intellectual occupations, but as very 
widely integrated into industrial, distributive and informational pro- 
cesses—is likely to be specially alerted to the facts of appropriation of 
effective knowledge and powers of decision by the existing social order. 
Precisely because in his own situations he has some real access to 
unmediated knowledge, and is in a privileged position to observe and 
understand many of the actual processes of mediation and control and 
decision, he is potentially and often actually at the leading edge of 
effective (if usually localized) social criticism. And then it is not only 
that such groups can contribute (are already in some areas notably 
contributing) to the cultural revolution; it is also that the outcome of 
theoretical and practical struggles within such groups will have a major 
effect on the chances of effective socialist directions. 


Yet it is obvious that at any time a significant proportion of such work- 
ers are, with whatever local dissatisfactions, elements of the very process 
of appropriation itself. Their practical enlistment into se» forms of 
appropriation is then the most likely initial direction of any radical 
break. This is why, though necessarily on the basis of rigorous new 
analysis, socialists committed to the idea of cultural revolution have 


still to find common cause—and by learning as much as by teaching— 
with those who are wost subject to appropriation, who alone have fully 
objective interests in its ending. 


It can be readily shown that ‘the working class’ has changed, sometimes 
very radically, in modern productive and distributive conditions. Its ‘ 
mere invocation is indeed often, as Bahro argues, a protection against 
thought. But the major elements of these changes need not only be 
interpreted as the disintegration of the ‘classical proletariat’; they can 
be interpreted also as a profound (and for the existing social order, 
dangerous) instability. It is not only, though it is crucially, the factual 
rise in expectations. It is also that the erosion of the old crude division 
between mental and manual labour has, partly through an extended 
educational system but at 2 rising rate within certain labour processes 
and their consequent problems of management, reached deep into the 
general class of wage-earners. The coexistence of such expectations 
and such erosion with the still firmly sustained imperatives of capital 
or of ‘the plan’ is then profoundly unstable, and incentives to challenge 
the existing appropriation of effective knowledge and decision-making 
are undoubtedly increasing, especially in conditions of structural 
industrial change. The practice of such challenges will require alliance 
with radical sectors of the ‘technical intelligentsia’, but the main social 
forces to identify, sustain and carry them through must, for both 
structural and ideal reasons, come from these working majorities. 


Yet one of the advantages of the idea of cultural revolution, as it 
reaches beyond the area of immediate industrial property relations, is 
that it identifies wide groups who are subject to the appropriation of 
knowledge and effective decision but who are structurally different 
from the old or the new working class. The outstanding case is that of 
women, who as workers share one kind of subjection but who more 
generally, as women, are still profoundly subject to kinds of appropria- 
tion deeply rooted in the whole mode of production (and especially the 
appropriation of their full, as distinct from wage-earning productive - 
forces). The cultural revolution, as distinct from incentives and reforms 
to permit their inclusion in ‘the plan’, will be deeply sited among women 
or it will not, in practice, occur at all. 


The final major structural area is that of local communities, in their 
diverse and complex relations with the larger administrative units 
which increasingly appropriate even their local powers, and in their 
now critical relations with the large and brutal sweeps of capital 
relocation and the disruptive imposition of what, from the level of 
the appropriation, are seen as mere infrastructures. Nowhere now is 
there more active need and potential to challenge the fundamental 
appropriation of decision-making by the existing social order. 


Conclusion 


Thus, if in some new as well as some continuing forms, a socialist 
cultural revolution has still to be rooted in potential majorities which 
can, by their own organization and activity, become effective majorities. 
The principle of cultural revolution offers an outline of ways in which 


there can be both effective association and new forms of negotiation 
beyond specific associations. In this assertion of possibility, against all 
the learned habits of resignation and scepticism, it is already a definition 
of practical hope. Beyond that, it seems now to be the only way forward 
in a situation of very general and very dangerous unsettlement, where 
the taking of direct responsibility is not just an attractive idea but 
probably the only means of survival. We can agree that it will be long, 
hard, contentious and untidy—its criterion of success, for as far as we 
can see, being a possible majority of successes over its many failures. 
We can also be sure, in the West as certainly as in the Hast, that while 
many of its forms will be extensive and pervasive there will be certain 
decisive confrontations, with very powerful opposing forces, which 
will all too sharply remind us that we are attempting cultural reso/wtion 
and not some unimpeded process of social growth. But what will get 
us through such confrontations, and in some important cases into 
them, is not only association and organization; it will be also what we 
can call, with Bahro, the ‘material force of the idea’ (cf. AEE, p. 257): 


the production and the practice of possibility. 
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Raphael Samuel 


_ British Marxist Historians, 1880-1980: 
Part One 


Marxism is often discussed, both by its partisans and its critics, as though it was a 
closed system which, once elaborated, could be said to exist more or less independ- 
ently of historical time. * Marx and Engels’ own texts are given a privileged status, 
and even when there is a radical departure from them, it will usually be presented 
in the guise of a rediscovery rather than as something which is new. Fundamenta- 
lists are concerned to reaffirm the consistency of Marxism, to purge it of alien 
accretions, and to proclaim the finality of its rupture with other modes of thought. 
Revisionists are no less eager to give their arguments the trappings of orthodoxy, 
and will justify the widest departures from the revolutionary spirit of Marx and 
Engels by reference to chapter and verse. Enemies of Marxism are even more 
concerned to prove that Marxism is a totality, and will ransack the obscurest texts 
to demonstrate its monolithic character. In recent years there has been a vigorous 
debate amongst Marxists on fundamental questions of theory but the debate has 
turned largely on the epistemological status of Marxist concepts, rather than their 
historical or political determinations; it has been marked by a Leavis-like attention 


the ‘words-on-the-page’ and a canonical fear of impurities. Such exegeses, 
while opening up a space for theoretical disagreement within the Marxist 
tradition, have also served to reinforce the notion of texts which exist, in 
some sort, independent of their tume and place. They have exempted them 
from scrutiny by Marx’s own most devastating critical 
procedure—huistorical criticism—and so exalted the ‘scientificity’ of- 
Marx’s concepts at the expense of their histoncity. 


I Mutations in Marxism 


Marx’s own thought is indelibly marked by the circumstances of his time, 
even though it is in no sense limited by them. All of Marx’s published 
works were, first and foremost, po/stica/ interventions, and neither their 
subject matter nor their shape can be understood without reference to the 
specific circumstances in which they were made.! The origins of Marxism 
are often attributed to the trilateral influences of German philosophy, 
French socialism and English political economy; but it is clear that much 
more explanatory space should be given to the developing social and 
political crisis in Europe of the 1840s, and the appearance of those , 
working class and revolutionary democratic movements ın which Marx 
and Enpels participated with such enthusiasm—the ‘real movement’ of 
communism to which, when drafting The Gerntan Ideology, they 
believed they were giving voice ? The evolution of Marx’s subsequent 
thought cannot be separated from the chequered course of revolutionary 
politics in the middle decades of the nineteenth century—the extreme 
determinism of the Preface to the Critique of Polutical Economy, for 
instance, may plausibly be associated with the low ebb of the revolutionary 
tide in 1859, just as the working class voluntarism of the Inaugural 
Address which Marx drafted for the First International in 1864 (‘the 
emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by the working 
classes themselves’) was surely encouraged by the circumstances ın which 
it was conceived.’ Such things are not merely curiosities of intellectual 
biography: they can help us to establish the theoretical status of Marx’s . 
leading concepts, to identify—and account for—shifts of emphasis, and to 


*This paper was orginally prepared for the Communist Unrversity of London, July 1978 
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Warkshop, 13 Thanks are due to Margaret Kentheld, Librarian at Marx House, for help 
and encouragement, to Chnstopher Hill, John Saville, Edward and Dorothy Thompson, 
Shela Rowbotham and Gareth Stedman Jones who have read and criticised earlier drafts, 
and to the editors of New Left Review for their patience, advice and tact in bringing it toa 
point of publication. 
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working out of my principles of economucs and also to prepare something on the present 
cnsis’, Marx to Lassalle, 21 December 1857 ın Dona Torr, ed., Marx-Engels, Selected 
Correspondence, London 1934, p 255 Ibid pp.255-6, letter of December 8, 1857. ‘lam 
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3 Henry Collins and Chimen Abramsky, Kar! Marx and the British Labour Movement, 
London, 1965. pp 14-55 for a valuable discussion of Marx’s relations with the trade 
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explain the persistence, and seeming co-existence of contradictory impul- 
ses and strains. 


The mutations of Marxism are even more apparent if one follows the 
course of its subsequent implantation in the European socialist and labour 
movement. In Russia Marxism came into existence as a critical trend 
within populism, in Italy in the form of a syncretism with positivist socio- 
logy, in Austria—and Bulgaria—in tandem with the thought of Lassalle.' 
Second International Marxism was a heterodox affair, with numerous 
tendencies competing for political attention, and nothing approaching a 
finished body of doctrine. Marxism was necessarily superimposed on pre- 
existing modes of thought which it incorporated rather than displaced, and 
which were regarded as being intrinsic to the new outlook. ‘Every socialist 
writer of note 1s a convinced Darwinian and Spencerian besides being a 
convinced Marxist’, wrote Ernest Unterman in 1905. ‘... The Socialist 
Darwinians are alone able to reason in a consistently materialist monist 
way.’ Second International Marxism was also wide open to the newer 
philosophical currents of its day, notably the neo-Kantian revival in 
Germany, and the logical positivism of Avenarius and Mach. It was also a 
prolific source of its own indigenous grafts, as in the case of Bogdanov’s 
‘empirio-monism’,® Plekhanov’s ‘hieroglyphic’ theory of knowledge,’ or 
that Dietzgenian epistemology—the philosophy of a self-educated revolu- 
tionary tanner—which the British working class Marxists of the Plebs 
League regarded as being co-equal with the teachings of Marx, and an 
essential complement to the materialist conception of history. The eclectic 
profusion of influences at this time is excellently registered in the manu- 
script autobiography of T.A. Jackson, a Clerkenwell printer who in the 
1900s was a member of an ‘Impossibilist’ Marxist sect, and in later years a 
leading Communist writer and agitator: ‘For us, the essesce of Marxism 
was to be sought in its conception of history, as a specific detail in the 
general evolution of the universe at large. This, since it restored Marx’s 
own view of his Capital as ‘‘laying bare the economic law of motion of 
bourgeois society’” constituted a real advance...(but) we envisaged 
Marx’s materialism much too...mechanistically, conceived his histori- 
cal materialism much too much as an improved version of Buckle’s 
‘‘ geographical and climatic’” determinism (as presented in his History of 
Civilisation) and that again as a detail in a world outlook we derived from 
Buchner’s Force and Matter, from Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, and 
from Ernst Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, all of which we swore by.’* 


4 For the coupling of Marx and Lassalle in socialist iconography, André Rossell, ler Mai, 
90 ans de lutte populaire, Pans 1977, pp 153, 157. 

3 Ernest Unterman, Scseace end Revolution, Chicago, 1914 ed , p 149 

6 Readers who only know Bogdanov through Lenin's bitter attacks in Materalism and 
Em pirto-Critacism, might be interested in the more sympathetic accounts in Julius F 
Hecker, Russa Soctology, London 1934, pp 279-96, and Dommmique Lecourt, 
Proletersen Scsence?, London, 1977, Appendix: ‘Bogdanov, Mirror of the Russian 
Intelligentsta’. 

7G A. Wetter, Dialectical Materialism, A Historical and Systamatre Survey of Philosophy 
in the Sovit Union, London 1958, p.105 

8 From a manuscript autobiography of T.A Jackson ın the possession of Mrs V Morton 
Buchner 1s attacked as a vulgar materialist m Fredenck Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
ond of Classical German Philosophy, Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Moscow 1949, II 
p.338. 


The contours change radically in the period of the Third International, but 
Marxism, despite its increasingly Party-minded character, was very far 
from being hermetically sealed. In the 1920s there was a vigorous, indeed 
furious, philosophical debate within the Soviet Union itself, with rval 
schools contending in the name of dialectical materialism, and a relatively 
free interchange between Marxist and non-Marxist currents of thought.? - 
Not until 1931 did the Party decisively intervene on the cultural front: 
not until 1934 was the ‘line’ backed up by the full force of state terror.!°In 
Britain, during the 1920s there were two alternative schools of 
Marxism—that of the Communist Party, on the one hand, and that of the 
Plebs League on the other: a homespun working-class Marxism, strongly 
rooted among the miners and railwaymen, which combined a revolution- 
ary outlook with a speculative spirit of philosophical inquiry. Working 
class Marxism disappeared as a major current in the 1930s, but Thirties 
Marxism in Britain, though under the undisputed leadership of the 
Communist Party, was very much a hybrid, with a strong admixture of 
liberal-humamism, reflecting the character of the new recruits—among 
them many of the historians who form the subject of this essay. 


So far from being immune to exogamous influences, Marxism may rather ’ 
be seen—in the light of its history—as a palimpset on which they are 
inscribed. Lenin’s ‘law of uneven development’—a fundamental contri- 
bution to Marxist theory—is evidently related to the ‘backwardness’ of 
imperial Russia in the Europe of its time and the changes in his theory of 
the Party or the State may plausibly be said, if not to reflect, then certainly 
to register, the strength or otherwise of the Russian workers’ movement. 
Gramsci’s notion of hegemony (i.e the captivity of subaltern classes, and 
cultural subordination to their rulers) must similarly be related to the cir- 
cumstances of his time, and it is surely no accident that it was elaborated in 
his Prisons Notebooks, with the trenches and the fortresses of bourgeois 
rule around him, rather than im the revolutionary period of the Turin 
workers’ councils./! It is not only the problematics of Marxism which 
come from outside, but also, in ways that are less immediately apparent, its 
theoretical perspectives. Marxist notions of dialectics are being continu- — 
ally invested with fresh meaning, drawing their force sometimes from 
scientific analogy, sometimes from aesthetics, sometimes from contem- 
porary politics; materialist notions of causality are likewise very far from 
being fixed, but follow the scientific paradigms of their time. Marxism is 
inevitably exposed to dominant modes of thought in the universities, as 
one can see from Gramsci’s lifelong dialogue with Croce, or the influence 
of structuralism on French and British Marxism today; and it is also 
subject to the more intangible mfluence of cultural politics and popular 
beliefs. Above all, it is affected by the state of the socialist movement—the 
balance of hope and despair, certainty and doubt on which, in the final 
count, both political intervention and theoretical reflection pivot. 


The Marxist notion of scientific explanation in history may be said to have 
gone through a whole number of epistemological breaks In one phase it 
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was associated with a paradigm of biological necessity, in another with 
notions of technological determination, in a third with a sociology of class. 
For Kautsky, the high pnest of orthodox Marxism in the epoch of the 
Second International, the instinct for self-preservation provided the 
primum mobile for the Marxian laws of development, with social life as an 
extension of the biological struggle for existence.'? Plekhanov, an even 
stricter determinist, also believed that Marxism was Darwinism 1n its 
application to social science. But ın another line of interpretation, owing 
more to the thought of Montesquieu than to that of Darwin, he laid more 
stress on the natural history of the environment.'’? Geography was the 
foundation of world history, nature the fundamental determinant of 
growth, and it was the properties of the physical environment which, in 
the final analysis, shaped the characteristics of nations, peoples, and tribes: 
‘Hegel said that seas and rivers bring men closer together, whereas moun- 
tains keep them apart Incidentally, seas bring men closer together when 
the development of the productive forces has reached a relatively high 
level: at lower levels, as Ratzel rightly points out, the sea is a great 
hindrance to intercourse between the tribes it separates. Marx writes: ‘‘It 
is not the mere fertility of the soil, but the differentiation of the soil, the 
variety of its natural products, the changes of the seasons, which form the 
physical basis for the social division of labour, and which, by changes ın 
the natural surroundings, spur man on to the multiplication of his wants, 
his capabilities, his means and modes of labour’’ .. . Thus, the properties 
of the geographical environment determines the development of the pro- 
ductive forces which, in its turn, determine the development of the 
economic forces, and therefore of all social relations’ .!* 


Such a reading of world history may have had some particular contem- 
porary relevance: Plekhanov was writing at a time when geo-politics was 
becoming the common currency of international relations, and when the 
metropolitan powers were busy re-drawing the map of the world. But it 
also needs to be situated in the advanced positivist thought of later 19th 
century Europe, and with the attempts to establish a naturalistic social 
science, with race, climate and geography as the dynamics of cultural 
growth. !’ It is represented in England by Buckle’s History of Crvilisation— 
a popular text with the autodidacts of the Plebs League; in Germany by 
Riehl’s The Natural History of German Life, with its emphasis on living 
space and soil. Plekhanov himself believed that Ratzel’s ‘anthropo- 
geography’ was a historical materialism in everything but name, ‘using 
almost the same words as Marx’ though refusing to recognise its revolu- 
tionary umplications.'® 
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In another version of historical materialism it is technology which 1s the 
great propellor of change. A ‘strict’ reading of Marx—such as that 
currently proposed by G.A. Cohen!’—can certainly support this view. It 
is one which commanded widespread assent in the Soviet Union of the 
1920s. For Bukharin, writing his Historical Materialism (1921) at atime 
when the Constructivist intoxication with machinery was at its height, ~ 
and when Lenin was proposing electrification as the material basis for 
socialist planning,'* geography was merely an inert environment, whereas 
tools and technology were the all-powerful levers of growth: ‘The 
influence of nature, ın the sense of providing materials etc. is itself a 
product of the development of technology; before technology has 
conquered coal, coal had no ‘‘influence’’ at all. Before technology with its 
feelers had reached the iron ore, this iron ore was permitted to sleep its 
eternal slumber; its influence on man was zero Human society works in 
nature and on nature, as the subject of its labour. But the elements existing 
as such in nature are here more or less constant and therefore cannot 
explain changes . It is the social technology which changes...and 
precisely its vanations produce the changes in the relations between 
society and nature; technology therefore must constitute a point of - 
departure in an analysis of social changes’.'° 


A third version of historical materialism, owing moreto Engels’ Orsgras 
of the Family than to a reading of Marx, sees the labour surplus as the 
critical nexus of change, and classifies the stages of historical development 
by the different modes ın which it has been appropriated This was broadly 
speaking the conceptual framework adopted by George Thomson in his 
Aeschylus and Athens (1941) and Studies in Ancient Greek Society, and 
it may also be said to inform the Marxist interpretation of feudalism, with 
its emphasis on manorialism, and focus upon the extra-economic means— 
military or juridical—by which the landholding aristocracy extracted the 
surplus of serf labour or peasant production ¥ 


The English Civil War 


Like any other history, that undertaken by Marxists is necessarily unfin- 
ished and has to be remade for every epoch. Very marked clusterings of 
attention appear which can only be explained on the supposition that the 
historical subject is chosen not for its intrinsic interest, but rather for its 
symbolic load Today in Britain as in a number of other countries, the 
main focus of attention is on high capitalism and the history of the working 
class. But this is a very recent phenomenon indeed, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will be permanent. Forty years ago, the heaviest concen- 
tration of Marxist historical work was ın the field of 16th and 17th century 
England. The “Good Old Cause’ invoked by socialist historians of the 
time was that not of Cobbett or the Chartists, but of left-wing democracy 
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in the English civil war, and insofar as there was a point of inspiration it 
was to be found not in factory councils but in the words of the Putney 
debates. The main thrust of Marxist theoretical debate was on state forma- 
tion in Tudor and Stuart England and on the origins of British capitalism. 
The centrality of the period is attested by the mass of mimeographed 
papers devoted to it by the Communist Party Historians’ group of the 
time, and the urgency with which the issues were debated,?! by the 
gravitational pull it exercised on Marxist scholars working in other 
spheres (Sweezy, Dobb, Needham, Hobsbawm, Meyer);?? and, not least, 
by its fascination for Communist wnters and novelists. Iris Morley wrote a 
trilogy of novels offering a Marxist interpretation of the Restoration, the 
Monmouth Rebellion, and the Revolution of 1688;?* Montague Slater’s 
Englishmen with Swords, a reconstruction of the life of an imaginary 
Cromwellian soldier, celebrated the democracy of the New Model Army, 
while Jack Lindsay added 1649—Novel of a Year to his earlier, Jobs 
Bunyan (1938) 


The English Civil War occupied a central place in socialist political 
thought at that time, as well as in the work of Marxist historians, and tt 1s 
sipnificant that Aneurin Bevan ends his 1944 tract, Why Not Trust The 
Tories, with three pages recalling the arguments which had taken place in 
1647 among the army delegates at Putney—‘one of the most memorable 
debates in British history’.24 The debates, reproduced verbatim in A S.P. 
Woodhouse’s Puritanism and Liberty (1938),” were widely diffused ın 
Forces Education during the war, through the Army Bureau For Current 
Affairs, and they also served as a natural reference point on the Home 
Front when the issues of post-war reconstruction were discussed. Colonel 
Rainborough’s ringing declaration that ‘the poorest hee that is in England 
hath a life to live as the greatest hee’ served as a clarion call for the 
democratic aspirations of the time. The notion of ‘freedom in arms’ also 
had an obvious contemporary relevance.” Those plain russet-coated 
soldiers who ‘knew what they fought for and loved what they knew’ 
seemed, historically-speaking, first cousins to the men who had fought 
fascism in Spain or the heroes of the Exghth Route Army; and it was by no 
means fanciful to see in the soldiers’ parliaments of 1944, and in that 
huge upsurge of concern about ‘citizenship’ and equality, something of 
the spirit which had animated the rank-and-file army ‘agitators’ of 1647. 
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As Bevan wrote: ‘It has taken almost three centuries for the 
situation . . . to unfold itself fully upon the British political stage. The three 
elements are now present: Democracy, property and poverty. There 1s no 
rest between them; rather a ceaseless struggle and ferment. Here is the 
matrix of the problems of modem society. . They speak across three 
centuries, the wisdom of Thomas Rainboro’: ‘‘Either poverty must use ~ 
democracy to destroy the power of property, or property in fear of poverty 
will destroy democracy ’’ ’?’ 


Marxist Mediaevalism 


In the 1880s and 1890s, by contrast, it was the Middle Ages which 
captured the socialist imagination, both in the historical representation of 
class struggle, and as a benchmark by which to measure subsequent 
degradation and loss The Anabaptists rather than the Levellers and the 
Diggers appear as the forerunners of socialism, hedge priests and heretics 
as the heralds of popular revolt. The class struggle in mediaeval Flanders 
counted for more than the bourgeois revolution, the guilds of the middle 
ages rather than soldiers’ parliaments were the paradigm of democracy at, 
work. William Morns and Belfort Bax, in their Socialism, Its Growth and ~ 
Outcome (1893) give no more than four paragraphs to the English Civil 
War (‘the great struggle.. between the King and Parliament’), while 
three whole chapters are given to the Middle Ages. H.M. Hyndman, in 
The Historical Basis of Socialism in England (1883) is even more circum- 
spect, giving less than a page to the English Civil War—a paragraph specu- 
lating on whether the ideas of John Ball and Wat Tyler lived on among the 
Levellers and Fifth Monarchy men—‘the lower order of Puritans’ as 
Hyndman calls them. His opening chapter 1s on the ‘Golden Age’ of the 
artisan and peasant, when services on the land were commuted, and the 
craft guilds enjoyed a large measure of self-government: ‘In looking back 
through the history of our country, there is one period when by common 
consent men and women who worked with their hands were better off 
than any time before or since. Jt may be doubted whether any European 
community ever enjoyed such rough plenty as the English yeomen, crafts- © 
men, and labourers of the fifteenth century .. Merry England it was then 
in spite of all drawbacks: and the conditions of life which gave the workers 
such comfort and prosperity were not upset by any of the troubles of the 
tme. . At the end of the fourteenth century ...serfdom and villenage 
were practically done away ın England. The great risings of Wat Tyler and 
Flannoc (1381), though put down at the moment by treachery and false 
promises, secured freedom for the mass of the people... The mass of the 
small farmers worked on their land in much the same spirit as the early 
settlers on the eastern coast of North America. . Their methods of tillage 
were rude, but they continued to get out of the soil an excellent subsist- 
ence for themselves and their families, as well as for the hands who 
normally fed at the yeoman farmer’s own table... The country labourers 
in regard to diet, clothing and house-room were little worse off than the 
yeoman and farmers...Nor were the craftsmen at all behind the 
peasantry. The weavers, the masons, the carpenters, the thatchers, the 
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smiths, the cobblers, the tailors, the saddlers were all exceedingly prosper- 
ous folk . They worked for the most part, with the exception of the 
masons, for the immediate needs of their own neighbourhood, forming a 
portion of the social body as essential as the peasants themselves, nor 
constituting a special wage-earning class separated from their means of 
production...The organisation of the craft-guilds...was thoroughly 
democratic. .’” 


This was no mere fancy of a single wnter. A similar vision may be said to 
inform the art of Walter Crane, where the ‘International Solidarity of 
Labour’ is symbolised by bucolic dancing figures dressed in indetermi- 
nately mediaeval garb. William Morris’s Dream of Jobn Bali—one of the 
earliest propaganda publications of the Socialist League—also helped to 
popularise it in relation to the socialistic future. The notion that the 15th 
century was the ‘Golden Age’ of the artisan and labourer occupied a 
strategic place in socialist thought of the time showing—as the Mile End 
Branch of the Labour Emancipation League was told in April 1885—that 
‘notwithstanding the development since then of our so-called civilisation, 
and enormous increase of wealth...the people were getting worse off 
instead of better, owing to the competitive system’. *” It was still being dis- 
semunated in the period of the labour unrest of the 1900s, to judge by the 

e ‘great oration’ in Robert Tressell’s Ragged Trousered Philaxthropists 
(1914).3! The notion of the mediaeval guilds as an embryonic form of 
workers’ democracy also lived on. Mark Starr, the worker-historian—a 
Labour College lecturer in the South Wales coalfield—put it in a form that 
could hardly have failed to appeal to his fellow trade-unionists. “Competi- 
tion was entirely eliminated’, he writes in his Labour College textbook, A 
Worker Looks at History (1918): ‘Prices were determined, not by 
‘supply and demand’’, but by usage and regulation. The maxims “*A fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work’’ and ‘‘A far price for a good article”? 
were then practical and adhered to. Production was not ‘‘anticipatory’’ as 
today; the person needing a suit of clothes would order the cloth from the 
Weavers’ Guild, and then take it to the Tailors’ Guild and get it made up. 
There were thus no fluctuations of overwork and unemployment. The 
number of journeymen to be employed was fixed, and thus no Guildsman 
could increase his business at will ’*? 


The Class Struggle in Antiquity 


Another major focus of Marxist historical thought at this time—almost 
entirely forgotten today—was the class struggle in Antiquity, which in the 
1900s may be said to have been the principal site on which the claims of 
historical materialism were advanced. It also produced some of the first 
independent Marxist contributions to hustorical learning. One might 
instance, in Austria, the work of Ludo Hartmann, Professor of Roman 
History at Vienna and an active lecturer for the Austnan Social 
Democratic Party, whose Decline and Fall of the Ancient World was 
dedicated to the students and teachers at the workers’ universities, “in 
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memory of our common work’;*? in Italy, the work of Ettore Ciccotti, the 
first Italian translator of Capital, and historian of ancient slavery;** in 
Germany, the work of Artur Rosenberg (a pupil of the classicist Edouard 
Meyer before he became a full-time Communist Party worker) and of Max 
Beer, whose ‘Socal Struggles in Antiquity’ formed the first volume of his 
three-decker work on the history of socialism, Allgemeine Geschichte des ` 
Soxtalismus. In Britain the original contribution of Marxist historians to 
Classical studies came at a rather later date, through the work of Benjamin 
Farrington, George Thomson, V. Gordon Childe and E.A. Thompson in 
the 1930s and 1940s, but the subject itself was a popular one 1n early 
Marxist classes, providing illustrations of the laws of economic determina- 
tion, as well as encouraging examples of how tyrants met theirdoom ‘The 
more repulsive, the more dead and withered, the harder in outline the 
forms of Civilisation appear, the sooner we look for their final 
destruction’.*> Wiliam Paul’s The State (1917), one of the most 
interesting theoretical works produced for the Plebs League, gives some 
80 of its 220 pages to ancient Greece and Rome, while Plebs itself—the 
major Marxist educational formation in Britain before 1914—gave the 
lion’s share of its historical attention, ın early numbers of tts journal, to, 
‘General Economic and Social Development’ in Antiquity: the series © 
opened with an account of Greek history ‘From the Heroic Era to the 
Revolution of Cleisthenes’, and the text was headed by a quotation from 
Engels, ‘Not Democracy caused the downfall of Athens... but slavery’.* 


The preponderance of classical history in early Marxist work may be said 
to reflect, ın some sort, the centrality of classics in literary discourse and 
higher education, and indeed also, as readers of Jude the Obscure or Alfred 
Williams’ Life in a Railway Factory will recall, in the intellectual 
formation of working class auto-didacts It may also have been a residue of 
that older tradition in Radical thought, stemming from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, which took the Roman Empire as a supreme illustration of the 
paralysing force of religion. More pertinent, though, from the point of 
view of Marxist education was the transparency of social relations in the 
ancient world, the naked character of class domination—‘the vast sub- © 
stratum of slavery on which those ancient civilisations rested’ *’—and the 
first-order relationships between religion, politics and economics. Marx 
himself, as we know from a famous passage, regarded ancient Greece as 
representing, ın some sort, the childhood of man, a completely-formed 
society in which all the elements of human culture could be seen, as it 
were, in chrysalis,” and it seems likely that the conflict between plebeians 
and patricians in ancient Rome served him as a paradigm for class struggle, 
he was certainly an enthusiastic reader of Roman history’? and borrowed 
from it freely when characterising the 19th century working class 
as a new-born proletanat. His early twentieth-century disciples followed 
suit: the German revolutionaries of 1918 called themselves 
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‘Spartacists’, their counterparts among the miners and railwaymen of 
Britain gave themselves the name of the ‘Plebs League’ C. Osborne 
Ward’s The Ancient Lowly, a massive, 519-page study of the labour wars 
in ancient Greece and Rome, reissued by Charles H Kerr in a cheap 
edition in 1910, served the early Plebs League as an inspirational text, 
providing an intoxicating wealth of detail about the class struggle ın 
former times—the role of trade unionists, for instance, in the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, the candidacies of the Fishermen’s Union for the 
town council at Pompei, the 150 year ‘General Strike’ which the writer 
claimed to have discovered ın the years from 312 to 1/0 BC.” 


The co-option of Christianity by a corrupt ruling class at the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, was widely canvassed in Marxist circles for instruc- 
tive parallels, as a warning of where reformism was likely to end. Daniel 
De Leon, the American Marxist, pushed the Roman parallel to extremes. 
In his pamphlet Two Pages from Roman History (published by the 
Socialist Labour Party in Glasgow in 1908, and a very influential text for 
Marxists and syndicalists in Bntain) he used the Roman example to show 
it was possible for workers’ grievances to be accommodated without any 
kind of challenge to state power, and likened the leaders of the Roman 
Plebs to the burgeoning trade union and political bureaucracies of the 


«Second International, ‘leutenants’ of capitalism in the heart of the work- 


ing class.*! The Plebs League, for whom this pamphlet was seminal, took 
up the warning cry, though their opening manifesto (1909) contained a 
rather garbled version of it. ‘Inability to recognise the class cleavage was 
responsible for the downfall of the Roman Empire Let the Plebs of the 
20th century be not so deluded The clear seeing of the field of battle will 
alone save us from the follies and tragedies of compromise’ ¥ 


H Radical Democratic History 


Marxist historians are in no sense exempt from those ideological and 
cultural determinations which they have nghtly focused upon when dis- 
cussing other people’s work, but which they have seldom related to them- 
selves. In any given period, Marxist history will be exposed to a promiscu- 
ous variety of intellectual currents, and it is necessarily subject—if only by 
antagonism—to seismic shifts in the climate of opinion and changes ın the 
paradigms of knowledge It will also be limited by technical circumstances 
largely, or entirely, outside 1ts control—canons of scholarship, the state of 
the archives and sources, the sum of historical knowledge. One influence 
which deserves some attention is that of literary form. The scholarly 
monograph 1s likely to produce one kind of history, densely documented 
and limited in its time-span—Soboul’s study of the sanscu/oties in the year 
II of the French Revolution, for instance; the interpretative essay, such as 
those of Eric Hobsbawm, another; the ‘outline’ history (Mehmnng’s 
Germany, Pokrovsky’s Russia, Morton’s England) yet a third. In 
Mehring’s time, the biographical mode of writing history was very widely 
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practised, in both popular publication and scholarly research, and it is one 
which he resorts to freely. Mehring believed that historical change could best 
be understood by looking at those who in some sort personified it, and his 
history of Germany from the end of the Middle Ages presents us with an 
imposing gallery of characters, typifying the life and thought of their time. 
Luther, Munzer, Hutten, Wallenstein, Klopstock, Lessing, Goethe, ~ 
Schiller, Fichte, Hegel, Marx, Engels, Bebel. Kautsky uses a somewhat simi- 
lar device—though of course at greater length—in his Thomas More and his 
Utopia; so does Belfort Bax, who served the English Social Democratic 
Federation (the first English Marxist Party) 1n somewhat the same manner as 
Mehring did the SPD He devotes one book—his first—to a life of Marat (‘one 
of the most calumniated champions the Proletariat has ever had . . . the best 
abused man of modern History’),** another to Gracchus Babeuf and the 
Conspiracy of the Equals, while his three decker Social Sida of the German 
Reformation (1892-7) is notable for some memorable profiles. 


The inspiration for Marxist historical work will often come from writings 
which are outside the Marxist tradition, and which are conceived indepen- 
dently ofit Engels’ Peasant War is Germany provides an early example. It, , 
is avowedly based on Zummerman’s three volume history of 1841-3—the ` 
work of a radical bourgeois democrat whose ‘revolutionary instinct’ 
Engels handsomely acknowledges*4—and it also has a more ultimate line 
of descent from those cameralist writers and historians of the later 18th 
and early 19th century, who pioneered a critical hustory of class formation 
in Germany, and treated the Peasant War of 1525 as both a social and 
national catastrophe.” Zimmerman’s work, written in the spirit of the 
Vormärz, treats the peasant war as a heroic episode in the struggle of light 
against darkness, and he placed ıt within a tradition of oppositional move- 
ments and revolts in Germany dating back to the ninth century. Engels 
relied entirely on Zimmerman for his factual material, and also made 
Zimmerman’s vision his own, though mediating the account with a much 
greater emphasis on the economic determinations at work.*® 


In France, the debt of Marxist historians to their republican and democra- 
tic predecessors is inescapable, and indeed Jaurés, in the ideologically 
tolerant years of the Second International, was able to claim (in the intro- 
duction to his Histotre Socialiste de La Révolution Française) that his 
interpretation shared ‘at one and the same time the materialism of Marx 
and the mysticism of Michelet’.*” The lines of continuity are particularly 
apparent in the historiography of the French Revolution, where a 
Robespierrist interpretation was established as early as the 1830s through 
the medium of Buchez and Roux’s massive Histotre Parlemeniatre de la 
Révolution Française.“ From that time onwards the scholarly study of the 
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Revolution developed very largely as a prerogative of the Republican Left, 
with Jaurés himself making a major contribution to it, and there is a straight 
and comparatively unproblematical line from the Société des Etudes 
Robespierristes founded by the socialist Albert Mathiez in 1908, to the 
holder of the chair in French revolution history today, the Communist 
historian Albert Soboul Georges Lefebvre, who bridges the chronological 
and ideological gap, was himself an ardent and profound scholar, combining a 
commutment to history from below with loyalty to Jacobin virtue. So firmly 
indeed was the Jacobin reading of the revolution implanted in French 
Communist thought that the questioning of ıt from the Left—in Guérin’s 
Bourgeots et bras wus—was dismissed out of hand as ‘Trotskyist’. 


The whole notion of the bourgeois revolution, as applied to both 1789 
France and 1640 England, was one which Marx took over and elaborated 
from the French liberal histomans of the Restoration—Thierry, Mignet 
and Guizot. Marx himself claimed ‘no credit...for discovering the 
existences of classes ın modern society nor yet the struggle between them. 
Long before me bourgeois historians had described the historical develop- 
ment of this class struggle’. Certainly the class interpretation of the 
English Revolution was commonplace to Thierry and Guizot, and they 
were no less impressed than Marx by the parallels with 1789.9! Guizot’s 
“Histoire de la Révolution d'Angleterre anticipates in interesting ways the 
‘Marxist’ interpretation of Christopher Hill and Tawney. The struggle of 
religious and political parties was, he says, ‘a screen’ for the social 
question, the struggle of various classes for power and influence. ‘True, in 
England these classes were not so sharply delimited and not so hostile to 
one another as in other countries. The people had not forgotten that 
powerful barons had fought not only for their own but for the people’s 
liberty. The country gentlemen and the town bourgeois for three 
centuries sat together in parliament in the name of the English Commons. 
But during the last century great changes had taken place in the relative 
strength of the various classes of society, which had not been accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the political system... The bourgeoisie, 
country gentry, farmers and small landowners, very numerous at that 
time, had not an influence on the course of public affairs proportionate to 
ther importance in the country. They had grown, but had not been 
elevated. Hence in this stratum, as in other strata lying below it, there 
appeared a proud and mighty spirit of ambition, ready to seize upon the 
first pretext it met to burst forth’.»? 
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‘Primitive Communism’ 


The most striking example of Marxism’s indebtedness to bourgeois 
historical thought is the notion of ‘primitive communism’—1.e. the 
positing of an aboriginal ‘stage’ of historical development marked by the 
communal ownership of resources, democratic self-government, equali- 
tarian distribution, and an absence of patriarchal authority In the years of 
the Second International it was to serve as a main site for popularisations of 
historical materialism, and it also provided the socialists of that epoch with 
a kind of historical proof that socialism, so far from being ‘an altogether 
uoheard of system of society’ was in fact the natural condition in which 
humanity had originally been reared.*? Yet it is a very late addition to the 
thought of Marx and Engels It occupies no place at all in that historical 
typology of class societies which takes up the opening paragraph of the 
Communist Manifesto. In The German Ideology (1845)—Marx and 
Engels’ first attempt to give a systematic exposition of the principles of 
historical materialism—it makes a fugitive half-appearance under the 
negative title of ‘patnarchalism’, a form of property ownership corres- 
ponding to the underdeveloped state of production among hunting and 
fishing tribes.“ In Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844 it does not figure at all, and the notion of an unalienated human 
condition is arrived at by purely deductive reasoning, dissevered from 
historical time. ‘Do not let us go back to a fictitious primordial condition 
as the political economist does’, writes Marx. ‘...Such a primordial 
condition explains nothing; it merely pushes the question away into a gray 
nebulous distance. It assumes in the form of a fact, of an event, what the 
economist is supposed to deduce—namely, the necessary relationship 
between two things... Theology in the same way explains the origin of 
evil by the fall of man; that is, it assumes as a fact, in historical form, what 
has to be explained’ .*> Marx’s only reference to Antiquity in the 1844 
Manuscripts is of a decidedly negative kind: “To be sure, in the earliest 
time the principal production (for example, the building of temples, etc. in 
Egypt, India and Mexico) appears to be in the service of the gods, and the 
product belongs to the gods. However, the gods on their own were never 
the lords of labour’. Marx begins to discuss tribalism, as a historical 
phenomenon, ın his articles on The British Rule tm India, (1853) and in 
the Grundrisse (1857-9) some pages are devoted to communal property 
and its variant forms under the Roman Empire, the Asiatic mode of 
production and the Germanic commune. But there 1s no notion at all of 
primitive communism as a whole way of life. 


Both Hobsbawm and Godelier lay stress on the continuities in Marx and 
Engels’ thought about early society, and indeed Hobsbawm seems at 
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times to suggest that in the Grusdrisse, the discussion of primitive 
communalism pre-figures the later portrait of an epoch ‘with its own 
history and laws of development, and its own varieties of socio-economic 
organisation’. It would be truer, I think, to see this as a ‘discovery’ of 
Marx and Engels’ later years. Certainly this is how Engels represented it, 
in a note which he attached to an English edition of The Communist 
Manifesto in 1888: ‘In 1847, the pre-history of society, the social 
organisation existing previous to recorded history, was all but unknown. 
Since then, Haxthausem discovered common ownership of land in Russia, 
Maurer proved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races 
started in history, and by and by village communities were found to be, or to 
have been the primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland. 
The inner organisation of this primitive Communistic society was laid bare, 
in its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning discovery of the true nature of 
the gens and its relation to the é¢riés. With the dissolution of these primaeval 
communities societies begin to be differentiated into separate and finally 
antagonistic classes’.** Hobsbawm ascribes Marx’s growing 
preoccupation with primitive society—evident in the later correspond- 
ence, as well as in his so-called Ethaological Notebooks—to an awakening 
interest in the possibility of revolution in ‘backward’ Russia, and to a 
deepening hatred for capitalist society in the advanced metropolitan coun- 
` «tries. ‘It seems probable that Marx, who had earlier welcomed the impact of 
Western capitalism as an inhuman but historically progressive force on the 
Stagnant pre-capitalist economies found himself increasingly appalled by 
this inhumanity’ .*? However that may be, an even more potent influence at 
work, albeit collaterally, was surely that discovery of early man which was 
so distinctive an intellectual achievement of the 1860s and 1870s. 


It both followed, and ran in tandem with, Darwin’s Origi» of the Species 
(1859) and his Descent of Man (1871). Quite apart from the work on 
fossil remains, one might refer to the revolutionary developments in 
archeology and the establishment of ‘pre-history’ (its periodisation was 
invented by Sir John Lubbock in 1865) as a distinct field of study;™ the 
researches of the philologists into the origin of language, and of 
comparative jurisprudence into early law and custom; the ethnological 
researches undertaken by missionaries, colonial administrators and 
travellers, in which the backward races of the world were treated as living 
representatives of early man, ‘proofs and examples of an older condition of 
culture out of which a newer has evolved’.*! The cumulative effects of 
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such work, as synthesised in books like Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of 
Mar (1863), Lubbock’s Pre-Historic Times (1865), Bachofen’s Das 
Mutterrecht (1861), Maine’s Ancient Low (1861), and Tylor’s Early 
History of Mankind (1863) was to lengthen the notion of historical time 
by some tens of thousands of years, and to bring primitive society within _ 
the circle of historical study by combining the study of material remains 
with that of ethnography. Cumulatively it may be said to have constituted 
a revolution in European thought, laying the groundwork for an evolu- 
tionary social science, and opening up wholly new terrains to theory. On 
every side a new ‘natural history’ of mankind was the order of the day, and 
it is in this larger context, surely, that one must situate the appearance of 
the new Marxian synthesis represented by Engels’ Origins of the Family 
(1884). 


Engels credits Morgan with having provided independent corroboration 
for the Marxian conception of history, and the account which he gives of 
primitive communism in The Origins of the Famuy is exclusively based 
on Morgan’s work. But the notion of primitive communism was one on - 
which scholars of many different tendencies were converging in the, 
1870s, among them those who appear in Marx’s ethnological 
notebooks.®? Jt was given emphatic expression in Sir Henry Maine’s 
Lectures on the Early History of Institutions (1875) which appeared two 
years before the publication of Morgan’s work. For Maine, ‘the collective 
ownership of the soil by groups of men either in fact united by blood 
relationship, or believing . . . that they are so united’ was a global historical 
reality ‘entitled to rank as an ascertained primitive phenomenon, univer- 
sally characterising those communities of mankind between whose civili- 
sation and ours there is any distinct connection...’.°? Marx made 
extensive notes from Maine’s work, and a little earlier Maurer’s work on 
the ‘free peasantry’ of the Dark Ages clearly struck him with revelatory 
force. A letter written to Engels in 1868 gives us a rare glimpse of a mind 
at its moment of change. ‘Human history 1s like palaeontology’, wrote 
Marx. ‘Owing to a certain judicial blindness even the best intelligences 
absolutely fail to see the'things which lie in front of their noses... They 
are therefore surprised to find what is newest in what is oldest—even 
equalitarians ...To show how much we are all implicated in this judicial 
blindness: right in my ows neighbourhood, on the Huassrucker, the old 
Germanic system survived up till the ast few years. I now remember my 
father talking to me about it from a lawyer’s point of view’. Marx then 
analyses some well-known passages in Tacitus to demonstrate the “social- 
ist tendency’ of the early systems of landholdings, and to argue that the 
survivals of the primitive Germanic village can become as important for 
jurisprudence and economucs as they are for German mythology. ‘Only by 
starting from there shall we be able to decipher our past again... What 
would old Hegel say in the next world if he heard that the gesera/ 
(Aljgeme:ne) in German and Norse means nothing but the common land 
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(Gemetsland), and the particular, Susdre, Besondere, nothing but the 
separate property divided off from the common land?’®' 


‘People's History’ 


In Britain, Marxist historiography was chronologically preceded by, and has 
always had to co-exist with a more broadly based, if theoretically less demand- 
ing “people’s history’, radical and democratic rather than socialist in its 
leading concepts, yet providing very often the groundwork on which Marxist 
historians have built. Thus Marxist work on the 17th century is heavily 
indebted to a long line of English and American liberal-radical scholars, while 
the rediscovery of Winstanley’s communism, so far as the labour movement 
was concerned, was the work of the old Radical journalist, Morrison 
Davidson.” Down to the 1950s, indeed, Marxist history in Britain may be 
said to have existed as a tributary of a very much broader stream. Labour 
history was, until then, dominated by G.D.H. Cole, a radical social democrat 
whose interpretative framework—as Richard Johnson has recently 
argued—stayed quite close to a kind of commonsense utilitarianism.™ 
Seventeenth-century studies took their inspiration from R.H. Tawney, 
though when a ‘revisionist’ attack on his positions developed in the 1940s, 
Marxist historians found themselves almost alone in defending him. The 

° influence of the Hammonds on the interpretation of the industrial revolution 
is even more enduring, and E.P. Thompson’s Making of the English 
Working Class may arguably be seen as a vast elaboration of their original 
insights. The Hammonds made a pioneering use of the Home Office Papers, 
which are Thompson’s crucial manuscript source.*’ Their Skilled Labourer 
anticipated some of Thompson’s major themes (e.g. the centrality accorded 
to the Luddites) while the vision of the industrial revolution as a cultural 
disaster, which informs all the Hammonds’ work, provides Thompson with 
his central polemical thrust. The debt of Hobsbawm and Rudé’s Captats 
Sweag to the Hammonds is even more obvious.” 
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The liberal-radical version of ‘people’s history’ surfaces, as a self- 
conscious intellectual practice in the 1860s and 1870s, and ıt provided 
the mental landscape within which a socialist outlook was formed So far as 
economic history was concerned, the first generation of Marxists grew up 
in the shadow of Thorold Rogers, while their reading of political history 
was strongly influenced by a radical nonconformist inheritance exempli- — 
fied (though he was an Anglican) in the work of J.R. Green Thorold 
Rogers was a mighty scholar inspired by a great hatred of the English 
ruling class and his Sex Centuries of Work and Wages (a condensation of 
his multi-volumed study of agriculture and prices) was one of the most 
widely-used texts among the early worker students. Green was less 
radical in his politics, and had much less to say than Rogers about class. 
But he preached a kind of democratic evolutionary gospel, believing that 
great men counted for comparatively little in the story of the nation and 
that the ‘real life’ of the English lay in ‘their ceaseless, sober, struggle with 
oppression, their steady, unwearied battle for self-government.” The 
preface to his enormously influential Short History of the English People 
(1877) is, or should be, a fundamental text for understanding the | 
provenance of ‘history from below’. “The am of the following work 1s 
defined by its title; it is a history not of English Kings or English 
Conquests, but of the English People . I have preferred to pass lightly 
and briefly over the details of foreign wars and diplontacies, the personal 
adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp of courts, or the intrigues of 
favourites, and to dwell at length on the incidents of that constitutional, 
intellectual and social advance in which we read the history of the nation 
itself. It is with this purpose that I have devoted more space to Chaucer 
than to Creasy, to Caxton than to the petty strife of Yorkist and Lancast- 
rian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, to the 
Methodist revival than to the escape of the Young Pretender.’ 7! 


The early Marxists took over the liberal-radical version of ‘people’s 
history’ virtually intact, though giving it a new, more revolutionary 
perspective. They continued to champion the old radical causes, even 
when they broke from its politics, and so far as early modern history was 
concerned, to see the struggle against oppression in terms very little differ- 
ent from those of J.R. Green and Thorold Rogers Land remained the 
fundamental idiom of class division, ın the socialist, as in the radical-liberal 
version of people’s history, with enclosure as the archetypal act of 
capitalist expropriation, and the long process by which the majority of the 
English people were ejected from the soul as the central national tragedy.’? 
Peasant risings rather than industrial strikes served as the paradigm of 
class struggle, while ın the art of Walter Crane or William Morris's Dream 
of Jobn Ball, the socialist future too took on a rustic hue. In Morris and 
Bax’s Socialism us Growth and Outcome (1893) far more attention is 
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paid to the 1 5th-century guilds than to the 19th-century trade unions, and 
the same is true of Hyndman’s Historical Basis of Socialism (1883). 
James Connolly’s Labour tm Irish History (1907) and Tom Johnston’s 
History of the Scottish Working Classes (1920), two of the major books by 
worker-historians, are almost entirely pre-mdustria/ in character, in spite 
of their titles, while the so-called ‘industrial’ histones favoured by the 
Plebs League—the leading Marxist educational formation ın the years 
from 1910 to 1930—are largely concerned with the origins and develop- 
ment of private property in land.”’ 


Radical Lineages 


Marxists also took over the liberal-radical interpretation of the Reforma- 
tion, seeing it—very much on the lines suggested by Seebohm’s Era of the 
Protestant Reformation—as the beginning of the era of freedom, rather 
than—as in Cobbett’s History of the Protestant Reformation (1827)—as 
the harbinger of capitalist enslavement William Morris, for all his 
mediaevalism, seems to have identified the cause of Puritanism with that 
of liberty, and when he wanted to evoke a spirit of heroism, it was to the 
epics of Protestant resistance that he turned: ‘To have breasted the 
Spanish pikes at Leyden, to have drawn sword with Oliver: that may well 
seem at times amidst the tangles of today a happy fate: for a man to be able 
to say, I have lived like a fool, but now I will cast away fooling for an hour, 
and die like a man—there is something in that certainly: and yet ’tis clear 
that few men can be so lucky as to die for a cause, without first of all having 
lived for it. And as this is the most that can be asked from the greatest man 
that follows a cause, so it is the least that can be taken from the smallest’ ” 


The spirit of this passage is very close to that classic of mid 19th century 
liberalism, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, with its leitmotif of 
democratic nationalism, its opposition of Protestantism to sacerdotal dog- 
matism and persecution, and its picture of a courageous struggle against 
foreign dominaton. H.M. Hyndman, in his Historical Basis of Socialism 
in England, also interprets the international line-up of the 16th and 17th 
century in a radical Protestant way, with the monarchies of Spain and 
France representing the forces of bigotry, and England as a haven of 
refuge.” It is a note which sounds quite clearly in Christopher Hill’s 
writings of the 1940s, with Spain, ‘reactionary, Catholic Spain’ as the 
heart of darkness, and the young Dutch republic as the symbol of light: 
‘The international situation in the reign of James I . . . was as follows. The 
structure of European feudalism was beginning to disintegrate. Already it 
had snapped at its weakest link, and a bourgeois republic had been set up 10 
Holland, which had survived decades of warfare against the greatest 
reactionary power of the day, the House of Hapsburg ruling ın Spain and 
Austria.’¢ 
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In another sphere, where constitutional history and economic develop- 
ments overlap, one may note the ancient radical lineage of the ‘Free-born 
Englishman’ who provides E.P. Thompson, in The Making of The 
Englısh Working Class, with one of his grand opening themes. In an 
ultimate sense, as Rodney Hilton and Christopher Hill have suggested, 


this may be traced back as far as the Norman Conquest.” But it receives a ` 


new historical expression in the work of J.R. Green, who starts his Short 
History with a captivating picture of the ‘farmer-commonwealth’ of 
Anglo-Saxon times, when the English people, were ‘a race of independent 
landholders’.’* For Thorold Rogers, the ‘Golden Age’ of the freeborn 
Englishman was the fifteenth century. This was the version which the 
Marxist leader H M. Hyndman retailed ın his Historical Basts of English 
Socialism: ‘It was from this period that the sturdy character of Englishmen 
as a nation was developed, and the nature of the society was such as to 
encourage the growth of the finest qualities of self-reliance and independ- 
ence among men. All the ideas of the mass of the people were different 
from those of our time, and many restrictions which seem to us harmful 


and injurious, as the stringent usury laws and the attempts to prevent free _ 


barter and sale, were meant to check the efforts of one portion of the 
community to get the better of the other. Granted that much existed that 
to us seems horribly rude, cruel and disgusting, admitting that our ances- 
tors suffered from plagues of a more deadly character shan any known in 
modern times, the fact still remains that the common working English- 
man of the fifteenth century fared better and was in every respect a more 
independent vigorous man than his descendent of any later age.’ 7° 


For the liberal-radical historians of the 1870s and 1880s, ‘people’s 
history’ was a way of showing the historical lineage of the ‘democracy’ 
which had allegedly come to power after the Reform Bill of 1867, and 
which was presently engaged in the attack on landed ‘monopolies’. It was 
also a way of defining the political issues of the day, creating a more 
historical sense of the division between ‘classes’ and ‘masses’. Laissez- 
faire economics (Thorold Rogers was an active member of the Cobden 


A 


Club) set final lımits to the radical implications of their work, but in the © 


period of the "New Liberalism’ (1906-14), when the Liberal Party was ın 
alliance with the young Labour Party, liberal-radical history took on an 
unmustakeably anti-capitalist character. 


The Hammonds’ Village Labourer (1911) was a searing indictment of the 
landowners, and was taken by many of its readers, as indeed by the 
authors themselves, as a prototype for later class oppressions—including 
those which, at the tıme of Tonypandy, the government of the day was 
engaged in. Tawney, engaged in his work on sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century social thought, was increasingly aware of those parallels which he 
was later to develop so splendidly in Equality, The Acquisitive Society and 
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Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. An entry in his commonplace book 
(dated 3 June 1912) shows how they burned in his mind: ‘When we cut 
off the heads of our industrial Lauds and Straffords, we shall probably for a 
century or so have to put up with political jobbery and ineptitude which at 
present is limited by the fact that large spheres of national life lie outside 
politics altogether. But if one is asked ‘‘Was the Great Rebellion worth 
whiler’’, there are few decent Englishmen who would not say ‘‘yes’’. 
And if I am asked whether it is wise to depose the economic oligarchy 
which rule most of us today at the risk of facing a generation of disorder 
and inefficiency before the new regime has made its traditions. I answer 
““yes. This too is worthwhile’’ ”®! 


One of the more ambiguous legacies of radical-democratic history is that of 
English nationalism—the notion that the English people have been 
somehow singled out for a special place in history, that the English 
language 1s superior to others, and that the liberty of the individual 1s more 
secure in England than it ıs abroad. It forms the very groundwork of 
Green’s Short History, with its brilliantly chosen but utterly arbitrary 
starting point of the ‘free’ Anglo-Saxons. It is tentatively present in the 
historical work of H.M. Hyndman; it finds fugitive echoes in the work of 
the early Communist writers, notably T.A. Jackson; it re-emerges as a 

emajor theme in Communist writings of the period of the Popular Front; 
rises to a pitch of some hysteria in the years of the Cold War and reaches a 
kind of Marxist apotheosis in the early 1960s, when there was a compre- 
hensive and intellectually daring attempt to render a revolutionary 
tradition in exclusively English terms. The dialectics of this develop- 
ment—and the strenuous efforts to distance it from its right-wing and 
imperialist version—are extremely complex, and they will form a sub- 
theme of a later essay. (Perhaps I should make it clear at this point that Iam 
not wanting to take sides on this issue, which is of course the subject of a 
famous and continuing debate, but merely attempting to reconstitute one 
of its more subterranean components.) 


The radical-democratic strain in English Marasm was powerfully, and to 
some extent deliberately renewed in the 1930s with the Popular Front 
turn in Communist politics, and it is indicative that A.L. Morton’s 
People's History of England (1938), the first systematic attempt to offer 
an overall reading of national history, not only took its title from J.R. 
Green’s Short History, but also—on Morton’s own testimony—was in 
some sort modelled on ıt.8? Communists, in this period, set about 
deliberately fostering a sense of democratic heritage, and in those ‘March 
of History’ pageants which the Party organised in 1936, Cromwell’s 
portrait was borne proudly aloft along with those of John Ball and Wat 
Tyler. In line, historically, with the broad democratic alliance which the 
Party was attempting to build, class struggles—such as the Peasants’ 
Revolt and the English Civil War—were presented as fights for freedom, 
and, as in liberal-radical history, the focus of attention was on ‘the 
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common people’ rather than the industrial working class. As T.A. 
Jackson put it ın his Trials of Freedom: * ..The true patriotic and 
nationalist tradition in England, Scotland, and Wales, and therefore in 
Britain, 1s identical with the true democratic tradition—the tradition of 
miulitant, self-reliant, resistance to oppression and unremitting endeavour 
towards liberation which 1s d historical heritage of the proletariat of ` 
Britain’. 


II Protestantism and Nonconformity 


Another, more heavily mediated debt, seldom acknowledged and some- 
times violently refused, is that which British Marxism owes to Nonconfor- 
mity. One is treading here on unknown and almost forbidden territory, 
where few materials are as yet available and generalisations are necessarily 
speculative. In the case of history, however, the linkages seem undeniable, 
and, as the quotations in the previous section may have suggested, a 
commitment to the ‘Good Old Cause’ 1s one of the invisible bonds 
between Marxists and their liberal-radical predecessors. Puritanism itself, ` 
and the study of religious sectarianism, whether ın the form of familists,®? - 
antinominans,™ or latterly spiritualists,= has been responsible for some of 
the most interesting work within the Marxist traditiqn in Britain, while 
more generally one may note that a preoccupation with religious 
phenomena has provided a starting point for Marxist work on subjects as 
diverse as the origins of poetry% and the rise of modern science.®’ 
Needham’s Scuence and Civilisation wm China is marked by a deep 
sympathy for Taoism, and though the author’s personal affiliation are 
High church rather than Low (he was for many years a follower of the 
‘Catholic’ communism of Conrad Noel), when he comes to write of 17th 
century England, as in the pseudonymous Levellers and the English 
Revolution (1938), he takes sides, like other High Church Chnistian 
socialists, with the ranks of the soldier-saints. The study of the religions of 
the dispossessed is central to Hobsbawm’s Promitrve Rebels, where millen- 
arianism is used—not for the last time in his work—as a key to that most 
elusive of historical phenomena, revolutionary mass psychology.® It also 
figures largely in E.P. Thompson’s Making of the English Working Class, 
where the Southcottians stand as emblems for the historically defeated, 
while the notion of continuity and tradition—one of the book’s most 
seminal themes—is powerfully represented through the ‘slumbering 
radicalism’ of Old Dissent It is indicative of the author’s preoccupation 
with religion—albeit a tense and ambiguous one—that so far as labour 
discipline and the industrial revolution are concerned, the impassioned 
denunciation of the Methodists (in the chapter on the “Transforming 
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Power of the Cross’) serves ın place of any more secular analysis.*? The 
Nonconformist heritage may also be held, at least in part, responsible for 
some of the characteristic absences ın British Marxist historical writing— 
e.g. the continuing ‘gap’ (despite the work of Thompson and Rude) in 
18th century studies; and it 1s clearly accountable for the most spectacular 
of its imbalances—the fact that Marx’s few lines on the Reformation have 
inspired a vast literature, while his mighty tomes on surplus value, with 
the exception of the ‘historical’ chapters in Capita/, have remained, on the 
part of historians, for the most part unquarried. 


Three of the most widely-read Marxist historians wnting today— 
Christopher Hill, E.P. Thompson and Sheila Rowbotham—had a 
Methodist or part-Methodist upbringing, being educated at leading 
Methodist schools, and it may well be that a study of personal formation 
would show many other Marxist writers and historians with a non- 
conformist or evangelical background only a generation away. Tom 
Wintringham, for instance, whose Musmy (1935) contains a stirring 
chapter on the Levellers, was brought up in Grimsby, and came from 
generations of the Dissenting muddle class. “Both his parents... 
continued to describe themselves as Radicals even in their allegiance to 
Gladstone’s ‘‘Great Liberal Party’’.’% Ralph Fox, brought up in Halifax, 

*a very ‘Methody’ part of the country, and converted to Communism 
while he was engaged in Quaker relief work in Russia, may well have been 
a man in a similar mould. He was a passionate admirer of that classic of 
radical nonconformity, Mark Rutherford’s Revolution in Tanner's Lone, 
a book (he told the readers of Plebs in 1921) ‘which should be written on 
vellum in letters of gold and placed on the altar of the English Proletarian 
Revolution’ .®! The enthusiasm stayed with him, and in his posthumously- 
published Novel and the People (1937), Zachariah Coleman, the printer- 
radical hero of the book, is offered as the one authentic proletarian creation 
in English literature: ‘Coleman is flesh and blood of all the struggles of the 
poor people of England, he comes straight from the Luddites, through the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century to the Wesleyan miners of the eight- 
eenth and so on to the early Chartists. He is a militant Protestant of the 
kind which has never been acceptable to our rulers, and his fierce 
protestantism is still continued today, stripped now of its religious cover- 
ing, in the modern labour movement.’ °? 


In the case of Belfort Bax, the first of the Bntish Marxist historians, the 
Nonconformist strain is inescapable. He was brought up, as his autobio- 
graphy tells us, in a ‘hotbed of Calvinistic Methodism ... hearing the 
duties of becoming converted and of cultivating one’s soul’.?? He claimed 
that the ‘whole theological business’ never affected him deeply, but the 
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‘intellectual darkness’ and ‘terrorism’ which he subsequently associated 
with it“—and the vehemence and frequence of his attacks on bourgeois 
morality—suggests that it was not so lightly cast off. The whole bent of his 
mind remained ethical and religious ” As the leading philosopher and 
propagandist of the Social Democratic Federation, he was largely con- 
cerned with questions of social morality, and quite conscious of the fact 
that he was preaching the rudiments of a secular faith even though it was 
one he attempted to demystify.* The notion of sacrifice seems to have 
exerted a particular fascination on him—socialism itself was an act of 
renunciation, ‘the conscious sacrifice of the individual to the social 
whole’ 7’—and it is one he often returns to. In his Rememiscences he tells 
us that he ‘wept’ at the news of the semaine sanglante (the massacre of the 
Paris workers in 187 1}—and he attributes his first steps in socialism to the 
lasting impression which ıt made on him as a boy of sixteen: ‘The martyrs 
of the Commune who died, as one of them expressed ıt, pour la solidarité 
humaine, appealed to me as far nobler than any martyrs the Christian 
creed has had to show’ .” The same theme 1s elaborated in his Ethics of 
Socialism: ‘Martyrs to the...individualist religions there have been 
without number... martyrs who believed that while their pain endured 
but for a moment, their joy would be everlasting ..How differently the © 
workman who died for his class, and through his class for humanity.’” 
Like many other converts to free thought, Bax was faseinated by religious 
phenomena. His major historical work is the three volume Social Side of 
the German Reformation published between 1894 and 1903. Ziska, the 
Taborite communist, was one of his martyr-heroes as he was for Frederic 
Engels;!° Jan Huss, ‘the morning star of the Reformation’ was 
another!°!; while the Anabaptists ‘with all therr follies and shortcomings’ 
were forerunners of modern socialism.!° 


Communism began life as a para-religious movement, and it is no accident 
that its first credos—the statements of faith required for membership of 
the secret workers’ societies of the 1840s—were framed in the form of 
catechisms, as indeed was the Communist Mansfesto in the original drafts _ 
Marx and Engels prepared for the Communist League.'°* The association 
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remained strong in the later 19th century phases of the socialist move- 
ment, despite the adoption, under the influence of Marx and Engels, of a 
philosophic materialism. Indeed Dietzgen, one of the most influential of 
the propagators of the new materialist creed, and as a self-educated 
working man one of the most representative, explicitly rejected atheism in 
favour of a species of revolutionary pantheism, with God descending from 
heaven unto earth ‘not as in the days of old in the flame of religion and in 
the spell of wonder, but in reason and reality’.!™ In the period of the 
Second International ıt may be seen not only in the substratum of millenial 
or para millenial beliefs—as in the frequent references to ‘the Day’—but 
also in such syncretic man:festations as the ‘God-building’ wing of revolu- 
tionary social democracy in Russia—a movement to which Gorky, 
Lunacharsky and Bogdanov subscribed—and the Labour Churches (and 
Socialist Sunday Schools) in Britain. It is vividly incarnated in the socialist 
iconography of the period, with its representation of socialism as a new 
redemption. The religions of the dispossessed—especially the religious 
communism of the Middle Ages—was a favorite field of study for Second 
International historical scholarship—as in the work of Bernstein, 
Kautsky, Volpe and Belfort Bax!®; and no parallel was more frequently 
insisted on than that between the young socialist movement and the 
apostolic Christianity of the primitive church: ‘A creed offenng 
salvation...for the disinherited’, ‘A movement mainly popular in 
character, for emancipation...from oppression’.'°° It was a point on 
which Engels came to dwell in the last year of his life. ‘The history of 
primitive Christianity presents peculiar points of affinity with the modern 
labour movement’, he wrote. ‘Like the latter, Christianity was initially a 
movement of the oppressed, it emerged at first as a religion of slaves and 
freedmen, of the poor and the outcasts, of the peoples who were subjugated 
or scattered by Rome. Both Christianity and proletarian socialism promise 
impending deliverance from servitude and suffering. Christianity sets this 
deliverance in a life after death, in heaven, socialism sets it in this world, in 
a transformed society. Both were persecuted and harassed, their support- 
ers ostracised and placed under special laws, the former as enemies of man- 
kind, the latter as enemies of the state, of religion, of the family and of the 
social order. But both advanced victoriously and irresistibly despite all 
persecutions and were even aided by them. Three hundred years after it 
came into being Christianity was the recognised official religion of the 
Roman empire, and ın scarcely sixty years Socialism has won a position 
which definitely ensures its victory... What sort of people did the first 
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Christians comprise? Mainly those ‘‘that labour and are heavy laden’’, 
members of the lowest strata, as befits a revolutionary group. And of 
whom were these strata composed? In the towns of down-and-out free 
men, of all manner of people similar to the mean whites of the Southern 
Slave States and the European loaders and adventurers in colonial and 


Chinese maritime towns, also of freedmen and especially of slaves; on the `` 


latifundia ın Italy, Sicily, and Africa, of slaves, and in the rural districts of 
the prinvinces of small peasants who were falling more and more into debt 
slavery. A common way leading to the emancipation of all those elements 
did not exist. They had lost paradise, ıt was a thing of the past. For the 
ruined freedman paradise was his former polis, both city and state, where 
his ancestors had lived as free citizens in the old days; for the prisoner of 
war turned into a slave it was the time of his liberty before his subjugation 
and captivity; for the small peasant it was the destroyed gentile society and 
common ownership of land’.!°’ 


The religious strain in Bntish socialism is usually attributed to the 
Independent Labour Party, with its ongins in the Methodist West Riding, 
and its predilection for ‘come to Jesus’ appeals. British Marxism, by con» 
trast—mulitantly atheist—is confidently assigned to a Painite tradition of 
free-thought !'%® The contrast makes good sense in terms of religious 
affiliation, since the ILP included chapel-goers while the Marxist Social 
Democratic Federation did not. But the political geography on which it 
rests is shaky—no account 1s taken either of Scotland, where Marxian 
Socialism was represented by the Socialist Labour Party rather than the 
SDF, nor of South Wales, where it was widely diffused by the Plebs League. 
Even in London, the SDF’s strongest local base, the relationship between 
Marxism and freethought may be more complicated than it has been made 
to appear— not least because so many of the London Marxians were 
recruited from Ireland and the provinces.'!© Hobsbawm writes that the 
SDF in London ‘took over the strong local heritage of secularist 
radicalism’; it is true that the early SDF branches descend directly from the 
working-class secularist clubs of the 1870s,!!° but it is by no means 
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certain that this was the milieu from which later recruits were drawn. 
T.A. Jackson, the most prolific of the Marxist worker-historians, was in 
many ways an archetypical SDFer in the freethinking mould—a printer, 
born and bred in that citadel of the metropolitan working-class intelligent- 
sia, Clerkenwell, an auto-didact and, after his conversion to socialism, a 
street-comer orator who loved to take tilts at the church. But he had had 
a religious upbringing and it seems that his revolutionary imagination 
may first have been stirred by Doré’s illustrations to the Bible “especially 
the battle-pictures, and those of storm and wreck’ (‘I could imagine 
myself as David slinging stones at Goliath, or Samson tearing a lion into 
strips. .but Jesus? No! He never came to life for me, and never has.’ !!!) 
He came to Marxism, about 1900, in a fever of emotional excitement “all 
but wept with delight’ when he discovered the Communist Manifesto: ‘It 
gave me just what I had been groping towards...a sound working 
concept of that becoming-process of human society which would... 
ensure the coming .. . of Socialism and Communism’ .!!? ‘In 1900 we got 
converted to socialism’, his manuscript autobiography records: ‘We used 
that term just as the Methodists did, to express a keen sense of moral and 
spiritual rebirth. It was an all but literal gulf one had to cross in 1900: to 
find oneself by one’s own act placed outside the pale of all permissible 
orthodoxy and classified irredeemably with the. . outcasts, the pariahs, 

e the infidels and the irretrievably damned . The adoption of Socialism 
meant for us a cruel wrench, a breaking of all personal ties, an alienation 
of friends and relations, the setting up of a barrier of division between 
oneself and one’s parents and all that they had hoped we would 
become.’ !!3 


Research seems likely to show that many other pre 1914 Marxian 
socialists came from Bible-reading homes. Some had been trophies of the 
church mulitant—Guy Aldred and Arthur Horner, for instance, were 
boy-preachers,!!4 John MacLean had been destined for the ministry,'!° 
Fred Knee for missionary work.!!° Jt is clear from their language, as well 
as from the more scattered evidence of biography, that a substratum of 
religious belief remained even when ‘dogmas’, as they proudly averred, 
had been discarded.!!’ Revolutionary songs were sung to hymn tunes— 
as ın Edward Carpenter’s much-loved anthem England Arise!'*—and 
adopted the language of Christian martyrology as in Jim Connell’s Red 
Flag. Amongst the Scottish revolutionaries, catechetical forms of 
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instruction were much favoured, even the more abstract doctrines of 
Marxism, such as the relationship of ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’, being 
taught as articles of faith. Here, for instance, is the credo of a Red 
Sunday School in Glasgow, a document notable not only for its syncret- 
ism of socialism and religion, but also for the high courage of its inter- l 
nationalısm (it was drafted on May Day 1917, in the midst of imperialist 


war): 11° 


1 Thou shalt mscnbe on your banner ‘Workers of all lands unite You have nothing 
to lose but your chains’ you have a world to win’ 

2 Thou shalt not be a patriot for a patriot is an international blackleg Your duty to 
yourself and your class demands that you be a cinzen of the world 

3 Thou shalt not usurp the nght of any man or woman, nor shal! you claim for yout- 
self any natural advantage over your fellows, for every man and woman has an equal 
nght to an equal share in the product of their collective labour 

4 Thou shalt not take part in any bourgeots war, for all modern wars are the result of 
the clash of economic interests, and your duty as an internationalist 1s to wage class war 
against all such wars 

3 Thou shalt teach Revolution, for revolution means the abolition of the present 
Political State, and the end of Capitalism, and the raising in their place an Industral 
Republic 

6 Thou shalt demand on behalf of your class, the complete surrender of the capitalist 
Class and all the means of production, distribution and exchange, with the land and all 
that ıt contams, and by so domg you shall abolish class rule 

7 Thou shalt wage the class war, by pouting out that theehistory of all recorded 
societies is an history of the Class Struggle, and that the emancipation of the working 
class from wage-slavery must be brought about by themselves 

8. Thou shalt take part at all umes in the political and economic struggles of the 
working class Thou shalt renounce craft unionism, and work for the organisation of 
the working class into one vast industrial union, to take and hold the means of life. 
9 Thou shalt perform a mussson ın society by achieving an ideal of a fuller and higher 
life for all, ın the abolition of classes, and by the regulation of industry by the Industral 
Republic, which shall end the Political State 

10 Thou shalt remember that the economic structure of Society determines the legal 
and political super-structure, and the Social, Ethical, Religious, and intellectual life 
process in general It 1s not men’s consciousness which determines their life, on the 
contrary it 1s the social life which determines their consqousness. 


If one looks at moral temper rather than at formal professions of faith, ıt 
may be that it is the revolutionaries rather than the gradualists who, at 
least in their political practice, have the better claim to be considered as 
‘Teligionists’. The fervour of the ILP was soon chanelled into more prac- 
ticable courses than preaching the socialist word; ın the 1900s an increas- 
ing amount of its attention was engaged in securing municipal and parlia- 
mentary representation and its peneral tendency was to become more 
secular and pragmatic. The Marxist Left, by contrast, tended to move 
away from practical politics, and to compensate for its increasingly 
minoritarian position by pouring down wrath on those whom the Scottish 
Marxists branded (not without justice) as ‘labour fakirs’. Their 
propaganda, as one can see from its magnificent testament, Robert | 
Tressell’s Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, was quite largely taken up 

with questions of social morality and the religious undertones are no less 
striking than the thunderbolts directed against the hypocrisy of the 
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Church !* At the street corners and in the public parks, where they had 
to compete for attention with the revivalists and hot gospellers, their 
main imaginative effort seems to have been devoted to forecasting 
capitalism’s imminent End. The general tendency on the Marxist 
Left—reflecting perhaps the fervour of its newly-won working-class 
recruits—was to become more and more theological and by the 1900s 
there were three rival Marxist parties in the field contesting the claim to 
revolutionary purity. All of them scorned utilitarian calculations of 
political advancement, and were preoccupied with ‘making socialists’ 
and preaching the word. Their oratory—by turns wrathful and 
visionary—seems to have served the function, at least for those who 
engaged in it, of spiritual release. As one of them, R.M. Fox, movingly 
and perceptively records: ‘It took me a long time to realize that 
Anderson and his colleagues were completely satisfied with preaching 
Socialism. They had no real desire to accomplish any change, even 
though they thought they had. All they wanted was to gain artistic 
expression, to put into words the dreams that formed in their 
consciousness, to feel the joy of creation and of sharing that creation with 
an audience For this they were prepared to endure hunger, to face 
hardship, provided always that they could interpose between themselves 
and that hardship a barner of beautiful words. For a long time I found 

* compensation ın exactly the same way Day dreams in the workshop and 
night dreams on the Socialist platform masked the uglier realities of 
life.’ 121 


Communist Party ‘Protestantism’ 


The Communist Party, though claiming to be a Party of a new type, 
dedicated to revolutionary action rather than propaganda, had many 
resemblances to those pre-1914 sects from which it had sprung, and 
which provided it, for thirty years, with some of its leading cadres. In cer- 
tain respects it may be said to have amplified the religious, or proto- 
religious, tendencies of its predecessors. Marxism was elevated into a 
definite orthodoxy, with the texts of Marx, Engels and Lenin, and later 
Stalin, providing the firm framework of the Creeds. Party education, 
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which took on an increasingly catechetical character;!?? Party language 
(particularly distinct in those who received their training at the Lenin 
school in Moscow)!?? and the exuberant Sovietism of the Party’s early 
years (so late as 1935 the Party’s programme was entitled For a Soviet 
Britain) all tended to make Communists into a peculiar people, an esoteric 
community set apart. The Party’s main appeal was to what Harry Pollitt 
termed ‘serious-minded’ workers,! and it seems (though the matter 
requires systematic investigation) that it found them among the more 
‘Protestant’ sections of the working class—Sheffield engineers, Clydeside 
shipbuilders, South Wales and Scottish miners—rather than among such 
free-and-easy ‘lumpen’ elements as the Liverpool Irish or the London 
cockneys. Party life too may be said to have borne a certain ‘Protestant’ 
character. Members were dedicated and selfless, impatient of weakness 
and backsliding, and only too ready, when faced with failure, to put the 
blame on their own inadequacies.!?> The triple combination of numerical 
weakness, police harassment and trade union and employer blacklisting, 
combined with the high sense of historical mission to turn the Party into 
something of a persecuted sect—the character which it increasingly 
assumed in the years between the General Strike and the Popular Front 
The vanguard Party envisaged by the Comintern failed to materialise: — 
what remained was a rather Calvinist notion of the elect, and it is perhaps 
indicative of this tendency that the Party leadership, then as at all times, 
contained a quite disproportionate number of Scots.'* 


The Communist Party of the 1920s, whatever the individual ongin of its 
members, was violently anti-Christian. But in the period which opens 
with the turn to the Popular Front (1935-6), the line on religion was 
softened, and a space was opened up within Communism, for the expres- 
sion of that ethical idealism which has been so central to Bntish Marxism 
in the days of Morris and Bax. It was this note, in which revolutionary 
enthusiasm was overlain with hope rather than anger, which proved so 
compelling to the many intellectuals and professional workers attracted to 
the Party at this time. As one of them—the Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge—put it in 1935. contmbuting to the symposium on 
Christianity and Social Revolution: ‘. . There is in their movement, the 
authentic exaltation, the generosity, the self-sacrifice of a religion. Indeed, 
whatever their philosophy, these folk have founda faith to live by, or, what 
is perhaps more important a cause to die for. More clearly than any others 
they reflect the sort of fervour associated with the early days of Christianity 
when an apocalyptic expectation of the coming Kingdom made the lives of 
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common men thrilling and romantic.” !? (A year later some thousands of 
Communists were indeed to offer their lives for the cause of anti-fascism in 
Spain, so this seemingly rhetorical flourish should be treated with respect). 


There was a new recognition, in this period, of the revolutionary role of 
religion in the past, and a determined attempt on the part of Communists 
to claim the tradition of radical Nonconformity, as their own. Homage was 
paid to the Bible as the ‘revolutionists’ handbook’ of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes, !7* and revolutionary Puritanism was called upon to 
give Communism an English lineage: ‘Is 1t not of some value to English 
Socialists’, wrote Joseph Needham, ‘tured of hearing Communism identi- 
fied with foreign-sounding names and doctrines, to know that the 
Commurusts of the seventeenth century had names that run like English 
villages—John Lilburne, William Walwyn, Gerard Winstanley, Robert 
Lockyer, Giles Calvert, Anthony Sedley? So it will be again, and not for 
failure’ .'*? Claims were also made on Nonconformity’s literary heritage. 
Milton, “the pamphleteer for liberty’, ‘the revolutionary poet’ was the 
subject of admiring studies by Edgell Rickword, Alick West and C.H. 
Hobday;'* Bunyan, ‘the prophet of the dispossessed’, was characterised 
as a ‘great proletarian writer’;!3! while Ralph Fox, ın The Novel and the 
People, offered a class interpretation of language in very Puritan terms: 
‘The language of the Bible has remained very much the language of the 
common people, forming, together with that of Milton and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, their literary inheritance to an extent the upper classes in our 
country could never claim’.!3? Jack Lindsay, in his John Bunyan, Maker 
of Myths (1937) makes the political intention behind this project clear: 
‘To understand Bunyan 1s to understand the English Nonconformist 
movement. Indeed, one may say that without understanding Bunyan one 
cannot get to the heart of that movement... All that was most vital in the 
English masses was linked up with the dissenting struggle. Bunyan 
entered deep into the consciousness of the masses... Without under- 
standing Nonconformity one cannot understand the English. The energy 
that led England out of feudalism while the rest of Europe succumbed in 
some form or another...the energy that made England the world’s 
industrial centre for so many generations, all this we owe primarily to the 
Nonconformists. We cannot blame them for the cruelties and oppressions 
that accompanied industrialism. In seeking to moralise the process, they 
did indeed end by sanctifying it; but we utterly distort the inner meaning of 
Nonconformity if we see only the sanctifying side. Deepest of all, driving 
on into the future, was the glow and fire of grace; and the hope of an 
effective bond of human unity always burned ın the concept of grace... 
That light of grace shone into distant places, into dreams that no class- 
society could finally satisfy. To understand the English masses even today, 
to realise the warm heart of English Radicalism—in so many ways linked 
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up with dissent—one must go back to Bunyan. Only by grasping the inner 
meaning of dissent can we realise the traditions of struggle and acceptance 
so deeply rooted in the English masses. Unless we grasp the historical 
residuum of dissent, we cannot enter into the English masses of today. 
Now, when the hills of fellowship, the Chilterns delectably floating in the 
must of summer light can at last be reached, we can profitably return to 
Bunyan; by carrying his vision to its last steps of implication, we reach the 
stage where the birthright once more comes down to earth Another 
Lilburne must arise, another Winstanley, and this time the earthly goal 
will not be lost, will not be doomed to recede into the summer distance, the 
horizon of bounteous light.’ 13 


The historians recruited to the Party in the period of the Popular Front 
seem to have come, quite largely, from a background of ‘liberal dissent’. 
Indeed the frequency of the Nonconformist background was such, accord- 
ing to Christopher Hill, that it formed an ironical mntroduction of the tıme. 
“T m a Methodist, what’s your heresy’’, I think we used to say’.!** The 
historians were recruited, in large part, at Oxford and Cambridge, but they 
had been educated at unfashionable, if hard-working, provincial schools, . 
and the remarkable productivity of their later years suggests an early 
training in the Puritan virtues—hard work and punctuality especially. 
They formed, in fact, some kind of middleclass equivalent to those 
‘serious-minded workers’ to whom Harry Pollitt directed his appeals. 1> 
Their loyalty to the Party was, until 1956, unquestioned, and the excel- 
lent relations which the Historians Group enjoyed with Party head- 
quarters at King Street, may speculatively be assigned not only to a shared 
love of or respect for history, but also, despite the class gulf, to what may 
have been in part at least, a common moral formation. Orderliness, crafts- 
manship, dedication were as characteristic of the newly-recruited full-time 
scholars as of the ex-engineers turned full-time organisers, and it seems 
they also shared a certain temperamental enthusiasm and warmth One of 
the new recruits of this period was the ancient historian Benjamin 
Farrington, and the terms ın which he couched a membership appeal 
would not have been amiss in some much less secular mission. “The 
Communist Party and Marxist philosophy in general ıs not something 
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which 1s indifferent to morality’, he told a meeting on The Communist 
Answer to the Challenge of Our Time (1947). ‘If one looks about the 
world today and asks, ‘‘ Where is the moral authority to guide me in this or 
that situation?’’ I believe that one can answer that where there 1s a 
Communist Party and where there is Marxist guidance, there is a clear 
moral principle to guide our actions in the violent tumes in which we live. 
Let me state boldly that Marxism is the supreme defender of the moral 
values revealed in history, and if I knew any other source where such 
moral values were as adequately defended, I should owe 1t equal allegiance. 
No one must feel that ın joining and working for the Communist Party he 
1s joining the ranks of the cynics, we are a party wherein those who feel the 
urge to fight for the right can feel themselves at home ’'* 


One taste which the historians had in common with the Party organisers, 
despite the class and cultural gulfs which separated them, was that for 
moral uplift It was very much in evidence at Party rallies where speakers, 
however sombre their subject matter, were accustomed to end on a 
‘positive’ note. Some, like William Gallacher, would use the much-quoted 
lines of Shelley’s Men of Englend.'*’ Others, like R. Palme Dutt, whose 
language was steeped in Biblical imagery, would speak of martyrdoms and 
suffering for the cause—of the historical debt which the present owed to 
both the future and the past Yet others would invoke the ‘vision splendid’ 
of realising mankind’s noblest dreams—what Harry Pollitt, who could 
bring an audience to its feet on this note, used to call the ‘gleam’ of 
socialism.!** The resemblance to pulpit oratory is evident, and ın the case 
of Pollitt, who used it continually to lift up the hearts of his hearers, the 
derivation seems direct. It is to be found at the earliest stages of his 
oratorical career, and it is not surprising to learn that as a boy in the 
Moravian Church in Droylsden a great future had been prophesied for hum 
as a preacher. The matter goes beyond mere personal biography, however, 
because by the 1940s ıt had passed into the very texture of Party rhetonc. 


The visionary strain is one of the distinguishing features of the writings of 
the Communist historians of this period—as will become apparent from 
some of the texts quoted later in this essay. So too is the note of moral 
exhortation and uplift. It is a distinguishing feature of E.P Thompson’s 
writing, both before and after his break with the Communist Party in 
1956. ‘Never before in history have the moral issues facing mankind been 
more challenging’, he concludes his William Morris (1955), after quoting 
William Morris on ‘Communism’ and Harry Pollitt on ‘the gleam’. ‘On 
the one hand, almost within man’s prasp isa life richer and more satisfying 
than any known before. On the other, man is threatened by the appalling 
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destruction of atomic war. And yet it is under cover of talk of ‘‘morality’’ 
and ‘‘Christian values’’ that savage wars have been waged, and that a 
greater war is being prepared... If we cannot have William Morris back 
among us to flay these hypocrisies, we may at least take his writings back 
into the heart of the revolutionary movement where they belong, and _ 
imbue ıt with his spirit of passionate indignation and ‘‘hope’’.’!? 


Thompson has always used history as his pulpit. His opening salvoes are 

often no less exhortatory than his concluding apostophes: whether the 

question is the standard of life during the industrial revolution, the advent 
of the clock, the implementation of the Black Acts, or the origins of the 
Independent Labour Party (the subject of a first, admirable essay in 

‘history from below’)!?™ there is always, ın the end, a fundamental moral 
issue at stake. One of the things which makes him a splendid narrative 
historian is a parabolic use of stories and he is no Jess accomplished in the 
ancient homuletic art of using detailed illustrations to press home complex 
truths. The religious strain 1s even more evident in Thompson’s interven- 
tions in politics, where a Dissenter’s suspicion of central authority 
(whether in the guise of King Street, Transport House or MI6) and æ 
Protestant hatred of dogma may be said to provide a central driving force. 

In particular the antinomy between ‘experience’ and abstraction — the 
pivot of Thompson’s recent attack on Althusser, as of his earlier forays 

against the ‘schematists’ of New Left Review —has a deep resonance in 

Methodist theology, especially in 19th century developments of it; and it 

may also in some sort correspond to a more ancient Protestant hostility to 

scholasticism. Such associations are more than merely speculative because 

in the days of the New Reasoner, when Thompson was taking up arms 

against Communist Party orthodoxy, the religious lineages of his stand 

was avowed. “The most striking thing about the British labour move- 

ment’, he wrote in the opening number of that journal ‘is that it cannot be 

said to have either a false consciousness or a true one: it has a hotch-potch, 

of capitalist ideas, humanitanan aspirations, working-class attitudes. We 

are a protestant people, distrustful of system-building: we have not 

suffered under an ideological orthodoxy, backed by the power of the state, 

for several hundred years’ .13* 


The Methodist inheritance 1s even more apparent in the work of Sheila 
Rowbotham, and much more readily acknowledged. Like Thompson she 
has a Methodist sense of mission, and an Arminian sense of Grace which, 
unlike him, she is able to extend to those sections of the revolutionary Left 
with whom she enters into polemical disagreement. She writes with a 
deceptive simplicity which conceals much literary cunning, and with a 
directness which breaks many of the tacit conventions of both political and 
historical discourse. Her books, in fact, have something of the character of 
extended lay sermons, beginning life as pamphlets or talks and then 
extending themselves into a larger whole. Like Thompson she is a good 
storyteller, and will often rely on parables to make or introduce a point, as 
with the profile of Annie Hutchison which takes up the opening pages of 
Women, Resistance and Revolution. As with Thompson, too, it is a 
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particular quality of her writing, in both history and politics, that she tests 
theory by the litmus of day-by-day practice, though as one whose 
formation was in the Anglo-Trotskyism and liberation movements of the 
1960s she has been more open than Thompson to new theoretical lines. 
Her socialism—militant and internationalist in its perspective—is 
avowedly a full-hearted matter, while the discovery of the politics of the 
personal is one which she experienced as a release from the burden of sin. 
‘When I realized this’, she writes in Women Consciousness, Man's 
World, ‘I experienced a kind of joy like that which Bunyan describes when 
Christian’s burden rolls off’ 


A deeper affinity than that with Methodism, and certainly one that it more 
openly professed, is that which connects Marxism with the Puritan revolu- 
tionaries of seventeenth-century England. It is possible that their 
embattled, minontarian position, ‘humble to God and haughty to man’, 
recommended them to some of their self-styled 20th-century succes 
sors. For Communists, fighting to naturalise Marxism in a country 
which had brought the art of political compromise to a high degree of 
perfection, the example of a time when England ‘like Russia after 1917" 
had executed her king provided an encouraging proof that revolution 
ism was no alien, continental phenomenon, but could, on the contrary, be 
regarded as a sturdy native growth. Christopher Hill may be said to 
have built his life’s work on these parallels, identifying the ‘Good Old 
Cause’ with that of 20th-century British radicalism, and the ‘pnesthood of 
all believers’ with democracy at work. One distinguishing mark of his 
writing is the attempt to bring past and present together, on the one 
hand by mediating his own interpretation with the terminologies of his 
17th-century sources, on the other by rendering seventeenth-century 
political issues in definitely modern terms Thus radicals in the English 
Civil War were calling for a ‘reformed educational system’ and (ın the case 
of Winstanley) for ‘a free national health service’, while the agitators 
taking part in the Putney debates are likenec2p the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils of 1917.3% Hill cultivates the plain, homespun style of the 
mechanic preachers and pamphleteers of the 1640s, though laced with 
irony and wit, and he clearly shares, or believes himself to share, many of 
their cultural values—their belief in the dignity of labour, their hatred for 
the scholasticism of the ancient universities, their commitment to reason 
and science. So close indeed is the identification that it is possible to 
measure changes in the political outlook by the changing perspectives 
which inform his historical work—triumphalist in 1940, when the 
English Revolution is presented as a single forward movement, self- 
questioning by the time of Milton and the English Revolution (1977), 
where the poet ıs left as a stoic and loyal witness to a revolution that had, at 
least for its most ardent and active participants, “turned sour’. 
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IV Scientific Rationalism 
Freethought 


Another major influence on Marxist historical thinking, down to at least 
the 1950s, was that of freethought. Marx and Engels themselves had ~- 
begun their philosophical career as militant atheists, believing (as Marx 
wrote in 1843)!* that ‘criticism of religion’ was an inescapable basis for 
critical social theory, and following in the footsteps of those young 
Hegelians who engaged in it. Their own view of religion, though they 
polemicised with the authors, was heavily indebted to Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus (1835) (‘the first work showing some progress beyond the limits of 
orthodox Hegelianism’ '**), and Bruno Bauer’s work on theology, while 
at a more general theoretical level, their formulation of a materialist world 
outlook emerged from an intense engagement with Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
Essence of Chnstiandty (1841).'4 Strauss’s work, which treated the 
Gospel narratives as a source of myth, gave rise to a vast literature of 

‘higher’ criticism in which the various parts of the Oldand New Testament 
were subjected to scholarly (and sceptical) scrutiny.'4° This was a realm, 
which later socialist writers were to explore with zest. The historical Jesus ` 
(whose existence he doubted) was one of the main objects of Kautsky’s 
very substantial Foundations of Christianity (1908), a work which 
combines close textual criticism with economic history drawn from secon- 
dary sources. Max Beer interpreted the history of the Old Testament Jews 
in class struggle terms, with Jesus cast in the role of a social revolution- 
ist.'4° Rosa Luxemburg, in Socialism and the Churches (1905) and Ernest 
Unterman, ın The World’s Revolutions (1910) offered a revisionist 
account of the establishment of the Western church, with the Emperor 
Constantine turning a proletarian heresy into a form of State police.!47 Ina 
more polemical mode, such tracts as Lafargue’s Myth of the Immaculate 
Conception, and Sebastian Faure’s Douze Preuves de |'Indxtstence de 
Dieu made play with the contradictions and inconsistencies of the sacred 
texts to put in question the religious world view.!4® Such anti-biblical 
exegesis, striking “heavy blows’ at prejudice, was a stock-in-trade of ` 
socialist education in the epoch of the Second International; it remained a 
staple fare of rationalist publication in the 1920s; and its afterlife in the 
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socialist movement may be traced in the Communist press of the time, as 
well as, more occasionally, in such work as Charles Hainchelain’s 
Originas de la Religton—a book published by Editions Sociales in 1935 
which devotes one of its main sections to the question, ‘Jesus, a-t-il 
existe?’ !49—or (in Britain) the prolific historical writings of Archibald 
Robertson (The Bible and tts Background, The Origins of Christianity 
etc.) which are based almost exclusively on scriptural evidence, with an 
occasional reference to anthropology or archeology thrown in.) 


The origin of life was another major site for ideological struggle where 
freethought issues loomed large and, as in the case of ‘higher criticism’ 
Marxists took their cue from outside. Engels’ Dialectics of Nature 
remained unpublished until the 1920s, and in its absence Marxians drew 
their version of natural history from more bourgeois versions of 
evolutionary thought—in Germany from those ‘vulgar materialists’, 
such as Biichner and Vogt, of whom Marx and Engels complained,!*! in 
England from such rationalist popularisation of Darwin as Clodd’s Story of 
Creation and Huxley’s Man 's Place tw Nature .'°? The materialist inter- 
pretation of human nature was an even more explosive terrain, and few 
books were more widely read in the socialist movement of the 1900s than 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, a fiercely polemical presentation of 
erationalist science which interpreted the soul in physiological terms.!*? In 
Britain, where it was popularised in Robert Blatchford’s Clerion, it sold 
some 75,000 copies in the single year 1903; in Britain and Germany its 
pre-1914 sale amounted to half a million.!“ The enthusiastic reception 
given to it in the socialist movement was a pan-European phenomenon, 
and something of the tremors which it set up can be seen in a passage 
which Lenin devotes to it in Materialism and Empirio-Craicism (1908): 
‘The storm provoked by Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Universe in 
every civilised country strikingly brought out, on the one hand, the 
partisan character of philosophy in modern society and, on the other, the 
true social significance of the struggle of materialism against idealism and 
agnosticism. The fact that the book was sold in busdreds of thousands of 
copies, that it was immediately translated into all languages and that it 
appeared in specially cheap editions, clearly demonstrates that the book 
‘“found its way to the people’’, that there are masses of readers whom 
Ernst Haeckel at once won over to his side. This popular little book 
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became a weapon in the class struggle. The professors of philosophy and 
theology in every country of the world set about denouncing and annihi- 

lating Haeckel in every possible way. The eminent English physicist 
Lodge hastened to defend God against Haeckel. The Russian physicist Mr 
Chwolson went to Germany to publish a vile reactionary pamphlet attack- 
ing Haeckel and to assure the respectable philistines that not all scientists ~ 
now hold the position of ‘‘naive realism’’. Innumerable theologians 
joined the campaign against Haeckel. There was no abuse not showered 
on him by the official professors of philosophy It was amusing to see 
how—perhaps for the first time ın their lrves—the eyes of these mummies, 
dried and shrunken ın the atmosphere of lifeless scholasticism, began to 
gleam and their cheeks to glow under the slaps which Haeckel adminis- 
tered them.’ !>? 


Rationalist anthropology—combining biblical criticism with the evidence 
of contemporary ethnology—was another important influence, 
challenging the Old Testament version of Creation, and opposing a 
‘science of man’ to the theologian’s ‘science of God’.!* Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture (1871), a foundation text in the development of evolutionary 
social science, showed the savage origins of such central Christian prac- 
tices as baptism and consecration.!®’ Robertson Smith, whose work was 
considered so devastating an attack on religion that he was expelled from 
Aberdeen Free Church College for heresy, traced the origin of the 
communion service to tribal sacrifice and ancient Hebrew rites '** Sur 
James Frazer, in his Golden Bough, subverted the authority of scripture 
by showing the universality of Chnstian myth, and tts roots in primi- 
tive magic. ‘The Jewish or Christian priest, the African Fetish man, 
or the primitive wizard, are all in the same business’, as one of his enthusi- 
astic readers put it, ‘all representatives of the same kind of supersti- 
tion’.!5? Published in its first form in 1890, and massively reprinted 
in the one volume abridgement of 1922, its ‘immensities and infinities’ 
made ıt a great favourite with the more speculatively minded worker- 
intellectuals, transporting them into a world of deathly myth, while 
lighting up the darkness with the gleam of science.!@ The impact of The 
Golden Bough on the scholar-radicals was hardly less striking. Belfort Bax 
referred to it as ‘that great work’ which had ‘produced. .a revolution in 
our views of primitive society and of the early period of universal 
history’,!6! and he himself fruitfully applied its insights to the historical 
study of later times, notably in “The Folklore of the Reformation’ and ‘Dr. 
Faustus and his Contemporaries’, studies which interestingly anticipate 
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some much more recent work on the relationship of religion, magic and 
science. © 


Morgan’s Ancient Society, popularised through Engels’ Origts of the 
Family and, after 1911 (when it came out of copyright) by the cheap 
repnnt of the Chicago socialist publisher Charles H. Kerr, served as a 
more generalised species of subversion, undermining the sanctity of the 
family and offering enticing glimpses of a society where neither God nor 
master ruled. The mysteries of group marnage customs among the 
American Indians fascinated the worker-student,!® and Morgan’s ethno- 
graphic data served for some two generations as the most popular model 
for the exposition of the Marxian ‘laws’ of human development. Among 
the early Marxist historical works inspired by Morgan, apart from Engels’ 
Origins of the Family, one might mention Cunow’s studies of consan- 
guinity among the Australian aborigines and of agrarian communism 
among the Incas, his economic interpretation of the matriarchate,!®’ and 
his comprehensive synthesis of the elementary forms of religious life 
published under the title Ursprung der Religion und des Gottesglauben. 
Morgan’s posthumous influence on Marxist historical writing is even 
greater. Briffaut’s The Mothers, written in 1926-7, during the author’s 
membership of the Communist Party, attempts to sustain Morgan’s 
‘claims for matnarchy as the original form of human society, and George 
Thomson’s The Prebistoric Aegean deploys a large part of its massive 
scholarship in pursuit of a similar aum.!© More generally, one might note 
that Gordon Childe, whose ‘social archeology’ was the most widely 
circulated version of historical materialism in 1940s Britain, followed 
Morgan’s evolutionary scheme ‘almost without alteration’, applying 
his ‘savagery’ ‘barbarism’ and ‘civilisation’ to the archeological ages of 
man: the Paleolithic and the Mesolithic were identified with Morgan’s 
‘savagery’, the Neolithic with his ‘barbarian’, though subdivided to 
allow for the effect of such technological advances as the use of copper and 
bronze; while the Bronze Age corresponded to Morgan’s ‘civilisa- 
iog’ 


The posthumous influence of rationalist anthropology is just as evident in 
other spheres. Thus Gordon Childe follows Frazer in describıng medicine 
men and magician-artists as a primitive ruling class, adding the charac- 
teristic Marxist gloss that they were ‘the first men to be supported 
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out of a social surplus of foodstuffs to collecting which they had made no 
direct contribution’.'® He also follows an old rationalist tradition in por- 
traying the priesthood of the ancient world as a closed corporation, having 
a vested interest in credulity.! George Thomson, too, follows Frazer in 
seeing hereditary magicians as the original ruling class, and he also quotes 
freely from Robertson Smith to explain the Christian notion of sacrifice by 
reference to the ceremonial practices of the ancient Mediterranean 
tribes.!7° He starts his Aeschylus and Athens with two themes to which 
Frazer had devoted full-length books—‘Totemism’ and ‘Exogamy’—and 
he elaborates largely on those themes in his Prehistoric Aegean, drawing 
on a range of literary sources and anthropological work. What Frazer had 
resuscitated as a curiosity, Childe attempts to make intelligible by econo- 
mic analysis, arguing that the initial function of exogamy was to circulate 
food-supply, while the totemic ideology sanctified a primitive form of the 
division of labour, determined by an abysmally low level of production.!7! 
Thomson is beholden to rationalist anthropology not only for some of his 
leading themes, but also for what by the 1940s was a highly idiosynchratic 
method, belonging rather to the age of universal scholars than that of 
departmental specialists—the use of comparative ethnology as a means pf 
elucidating classical and literary texts. 


One line of Marxian analysis which may be said to have been largely 
shaped by rationalist anthropology is the labour theory of art. It is most 
explicitly argued for ın Caudwell’s [Huston and Reality (1937),'7'*in Jack 
Lindsay’s Short History of Culture (1939)!7'> and in George Thomson’s 
Marxism and Poetry (1945), and it forms ın some sense the ground plan of 
Thomson’s studies in the ancient Aegean.'7!* The immediate debt here is 
to Jane Harrison, to whose Prologemena (1903) and Themis (1911) 
Thomson and Lindsay pay handsome tribute. Jane Harrison’s writings 
are informed by a powerful sense of collective feeling and thought, and her 
interpretation is consistently materialist. ‘What a people does in relation 
to its gods must always be one clue, and perhaps the safest, to what it 
thinks’.'7? She was a militant, if sophisticated freethinker, and also, in 
later life, a sympathiser with the Russian Revolution: at one point she 
describes herself as a ‘philosophical radical with a touch of the 
Bolshevik’.!7* But her theoretical inspiration came not from Marx but 
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from the positivist sociology of Emile Durkheim;'’* and her preoccupation 
with group solidarity may be said to have been in some sense shared by all 
thase who, in the later 19th century and early 1900s, were studying the 
elementary forms of religious life, and the primitive origins of art. 
Certainly Plekhanov, writing in 1908, and arguing for a ‘materialist’ 
explanation of art (i.e. one which derived all artistic representation ulti- 
mately from relations and forces of production) was able to draw on a host 
of recent authorities—Bitcher’s Arben und Rbythmus (1902), Grosse’s 
Die Anfänge der Kunst (1900) and Wallaschek’s An/ange der Tokusst 
(1903) especially: ‘Bucher has formed the conclusion that ‘*at the primi- 
tive stage of their development, work, music and poetry were a fused 
whole, work being the chief element in this trinity, and music and poetry 
of secondary importance’’. In his opinion, ‘‘the origin of poetry is to be 
sought in labour’’, and goes on to remark that no language arranges words 
making up a sentence in ordinary speech, in a rhythmical pattern. It is 
therefore improbable that men arrived at measured poetical speech 
through the use of their everyday language . .. How, then, ıs one to 
explain the origin of measured, poetical speech? Biicher is of the opinion 
that the measured and rhythmical movements of the body transmitted the 
laws of their co-ordination to figurative, poetical speech . .. But what is the 
explanation of the co-ordination of bodily movements? It lies ms the nature 
of the processes of production. Thus ‘‘the origin of poetry is to be sought 
tn productive activities’. R. Wallaschek formulates his view on the origin 
of dramatic performances among primitive tribes in the following way: 
‘The subjects of these dramatic performances were: 1. The chase, war, 
paddling (among hunters—the life and habits of animals; animal panto- 
mimes; masks). 2. The life and habits of cattle (among pastoral peoples). 3. 
Work (among agriculturists: sowing, threshing, vine-dressing’.'”’ 


Rationalism also provided Marxists with landmarks in the history of 
thought. The epic struggles of science against religion, as retailed in such 
rationalist classics as Draper’s History of the Conflict between Science and 
Religion or White’s Warfare of Science with Theology—'the age-long 
fight to win . . . the right to use knowledge as a weapon of conquest in the 
struggle to change the world’ !”“—became heroic moments for socialists 
too, with Copernicus, Kepler, Bruno, Galileo and Servetus—the key 
figures in the scientific revolution of the 16th and 17th century—as 
martyrs to oppressive religious establishments, bent on the suppression of 
truth.!7’ The history of philosophy, drawn from such popular rationalist 
handbooks as G.H. Lewes’ Biographical History of Moders Philosophy !™ 
or Lecky’s Rise of Rationalism ts Exrope—was conceived in a similar 
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sense, as a battle of ideas between knowledge and superstition, reason and 
revelation, science and faith. The materialist philosophers of antiquity, 
such as Herakleitos, liberated reason from the thralldom of myth, and laid 
the basis for an experimental science, excluding the supernatural and the 
divine. The Renaissance and the Reformation—‘the greatest progressive 
revolution that mankind had so far experienced’ '!’9—reopened the space ` 
for free inquiry, awakening Europe from the dogmatic slumbers of 
scholasticism. The 18th century philosophes dealt fearless blows to 
authority and liberated morals from clerics. Finally there came the 
achievements of evolutionary science, to make metaphysical speculation 
redundant, and dispel the remnants of the theological world view. 


Engels had argued in Ludwig Feuerbach (1888) that the struggle of social- 
ism in philosophy was the struggle of materialism against idealism; and the 
general tendency of subsequent Marxist thought, though mediated by 
national tradition and philosophic formation, was to draw up theory into 
two great opposing camps, the one asserting the primacy of spirit, the 
other that of nature In Russia, where the Slavophils—and the Tsarist 
censorship—waged a bitter war on materialism, the struggle in philosophy 
was apt to be subsumed in the war against religion and a more generalised 
fight against what Lenin termed ‘fideism’ !™® Spinoza, ‘the Moses of 
Freethought’ was held by many Russian Marxists, starting with 
Plekhanov, to be the greatest mind ın philosophy (this was still, it seems, 
the conventional Marxist view in the early 1930s),'*! while conversely 
the slightest departure from strict determinism was apt to be angrily 
denounced as opening a door to metaphysics. For Plekhanov, the father of 
Russian Marxism, materialism was an inherently revolutionary world 
view, a full formed doctrine undergoing mutations in time, yet retaining 
its essence unchanged. Marxism—or as he sometimes calls it ‘monism’— 
was an up-to-date materialism, informed by a historical viewpoint, adap- 
ted to advances in the natural sciences and (above all) ‘militant’. For 
Lenin, too, materialism in philosophy was the very core of revolutionary 
thought. Like Plekhanov, he was very well aware of Marxism’s debt to the 
materialist philosophers of 18th century France, and urged the utility of 
translating and popularising their work among the Russian masses. 
‘Atheistic propaganda material of this kind can be more valuable than 
Marxism’, he wrote ın 1922, arguing for a unity of Party and non-Party 
materialists in the joint work of combating what he calls the ‘graduated 
flunkeys of clericalism’—i.e. university professors of philosophy. ‘It 
would be the biggest and most grievous mistake a Marxist could make to 
think that the millions of the people (especially the peasants and artisans), 
who have been condemned. ..to darkness, ignorance and superstition, 
can extricate themselves from this darkness only along the straight line of 
a purely Marxist education .. The keen, vivacious and talented writings 
of the eighteenth century atheists wittily and openly attacked the 
prevailing clericalism and will very often prove a thousand times more 
suitable for arousing people from their religious torpor than the 
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dull and dry paraphrases of Marxism, almost completely unillustrated by 
skilfully selected facts... ’.!*? 


French Marxism may be said to be even more steeped in classical materal- 
ism than its Plekhanovite Russian counterpart, and it is perhaps indicative 
ofits narrowly rationalistic spirit that when, in 1932, the historian Georges 
Lefebvre announced himself in agreement with Marxists on historical 
materialism, he preferred to use the expression ‘economic interpretation of 
history’ for fear that the word ‘materialism’ might be thought to carry 
metaphysical undertones.!®? The French Communist Party has always 
proclaimed itself to be the philosophic heir of the Encyclopaedists, just as, 
politically, it has always identified itself with the Jacobin tradition in 
national political life 1 Nor does this exhaust the extent of its philosophic 
debts. Althusser acknowledges Spinoza as his ultimate master, and much 
the same was true of those young #ormalis#s of the 1920s—Nizan, 
Politzer and Henri Lefebvre—who first raised the banner of Marxism 
against the dominant philosophical orthodoxy of the day—Henn 
Bergson’s ‘vitalism’.'®* Another inheritance—much advertised in the 
period of the popular front—is that of René Descartes, ‘the originator of 
that rationalism and freethought which dignifies the French tradition and 
inspires her democracy’ .'* In 1937, the tercentenary of the Discourse on 
«Method (‘published anonymously in Holland for fear of clerical persecu- 
tion’)!8’ was made the subject of elaborate national celebrations, vigor- 
ously promoted by the Communist fraction in the Popular Front majority 
of the day, while a year earlier the formation of a Cercls Descartes, under 
the presidency of Georges Lefebvre, had served as a rallying point for anti- 
fascist intellectuals, !® Finally, one might mention those materialist philo- 
sophers of antiquity—the subject of studies by Paul Nizan (1936) and 
Georges Cogniot (1964)}—who are presented by the Communist Party as 
part of their heritage and who have served French Marxism, somewhat in 
the manner of classical thought during the French revolution, as a sub- 
versive, anti-clerical force. !® 
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The Thirties Marxists ın Britain, taking their cue both from native 
rationalism and from international Marxist thought, also conceived the 
ideological struggle ın terms of a two camp battle of ideas, with, on the one 
hand materalism—‘challenging, critical, revolutionary’,!® and on the 
other idealism, ‘doomed.. to end in a rehabilitation of camouflaged 
Theology’.'?! As ‘Jonathan Kemp’ wrote in an introduction to Diderot (a` 
collection of essays and articles published by Lawrence and Wishart in 
1937) ‘Always the forces of reaction... have viewed with horror any 
materialist, or ‘atheist’ doctrines and have fought their propagation with 
every weapon, from musrepresentation to physical terror. At the same 
time, some form of idealist philosophy together with religion and supersti- 
tion has always been the ideological expression of non-progressive . . 
social groups’.'9? It was in this spirit that the example of the philosophes 
was invoked—‘the heavy artillery which smashed down the Bastille of 
decaying feudal thought’!93—and that of the classical materialists of 
antiquity, !™ while in a more native line of ancestry, reference was made to 
the English materialists of the 17th century, and the battle of ancients and 
moderns which accompanied the rise of modern science. 


The historians recruited to the Communist Party in the 1930s were 
steeped ın the spirit of freethought. Two of the most eminent—Professor 
V. Gordon Childe, the archeologist, and Professor Benjamin Farrington, 
the classicist, were active lecturers for the Rationalist Press Association, 
and ıt is indicative of the ‘second identity’ of some of the new recruits that 
more Marxist historical work appeared in the 1930s under the imprint of 
C. and A. Watts, the rationalist publishers, than under that of the Party 
publishing house Lawrence and Wishart, notably Roy Pascal’s Social Basis 
of the German Reformation (1933) and Gordon Childe’s Man Makes 
Himself (1936). An interesting figure in this respect is Archibald 
Robertson. The son of a bishop,!” he seems to have been converted to 
both socialism and atheism when he was an undergraduate in Oxford 
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before the first World War.'* Almost immediately afterwards he joined 
the newly-founded Plebs League, and in the early 1920s was a Labour 
College lecturer with John MacLean on Clydeside.!9”? He joined the 
Communist Party in the later 1930s, or at the beginning of the second 
World War, and remained an active member until his death. !%8 But he was 
always better known as a writer and lecturer for the Rationalist Press 
Association, and though his Origins of Christianity was published by 
Lawrence and Wishart in 1953 the bulk of his numerous historical 
writings (ranging in subject matter from the Old Testament to the History 
of the French Revolution) were published by C. and A. Watts under the 
imprint of the ‘Thinker’s Library’—that fine collection of cheap classics 
which did so much to revivify the spirit of freethought in the 1930s and 
1940s. 


The Marxist historians of the 1930s transmuted the ‘battle of ideas’ into a 
species of democratic Kulturkampf, in which superstition was a cloak for 
vested interests, while enlightenment was a popular cause. Priestcraft was 
synonymous with darkness, science with progress and light, and the issue 
between them was in the end a class one. Thus the Ionian renaissance, as 
interpreted by Benjamin Farrington in Scisace and Politics in the Ancient 
World (1939) was ‘in a real sense’ a movement of popular enlightenment, 
ewhile the reaction against science which set in with Plato was provoked by 
oligarchical fears of democracy. Similarly in ancient Rome, according to 
Farrington, superstition, so far from being ‘popular’ in origin, was deliber- 
ately fostered by the state, to deceive the masses into quiescence; while 
materialism—its potential opponent—was essentially a movement from 
below. The Epicureans were spreading the ‘dangerous democratic 
doctrine’ that god does not dwell in a temple.!% Lucretius “in whose work 
the war against superstition reaches its highest expression in the ancient 
world’, was fighting an inherently popular cause. ‘If democracy dimly and 
fitfully perceived its fate was linked with science, oligarchy had no manner 
of doubt that ignorance was its shield’. More generally, the scientific and 
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technical failures of the ancient world were attributed by Farrington to the 
contempt for manual labour on the part of the ruling political and 
intellectual elites; to the ‘dead weight of tradition’; and to the covert but 
powerful hostility to science on the part of vested interests.” Christopher 
Hill was to advance a similar line of reasoning in relation to the English 
Revolution, arguing both that the cause of science was implicitly democra- 
tic (if only by implication) and also that the popular party—the Levellers, 
Diggers and Ranters—were, whether they were conscious of it or not, on 
the side of science, moving towards a ‘rational materialism’ which was 
later to be picked up ‘by the French Encyclopaedists’.”! Winstanley 
‘hated Oxford and Cambridge as centres of reaction and mystification’ (as 
in the case of Farrington, Hill seems very well aware of the contemporary 
analogies); and he showed himself in tune with those tendencies in the 
science of the day that looked back to Francis Bacon ‘and forward to the 
Royal Society’.”* Despite the apparently backward-looking character of 
the Diggers, ‘there 1s much in the theoretical teaching of Gerrard 
Winstanley that is a very interesting anticipation of historical materialism 
and scientific communism’. 


Militant Atheism 


Atheism has never been regarded by Marxists as an endin itself, and it has 
often been treated with reserve by Socialist and Communist parties, either 
for fear of alienating potential supporters,*™ or because of the association 
of anti-clericalism with radical-bourgeois politics. Thus the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Germany opposed Bismarck’s kulturkampf—his war with 
the Catholic Church—even though the Party was avowedly hostile 
to religion and required its adherents, as a condition of membership, to 
withdraw from religious organisations, and though the Pope himself, at 
this time, was condemning socialism as a ‘heresy of the depraved’? 

Similarly in France, where anti-clericalism was a major political issue in 
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the 1890s and 1900s, the Parti Ouvrière Frangaise—the most explicitly 
Marzxıst of the socialist organisations of the time—opposed the Dreyfusard 
campaign against the Church as a diversion. In Britain, where the Social 
Democratic Federation was formed, quite largely, as a breakaway from 
working-class secularism, the relationship with orthodox freethought was 
particularly strained, since the leader of the secularist party, Charles 
Bradlaugh, was a fervent apostle of individualism 


Atheism was nevertheless an absolutely major component of the 
European and American socialist parties in the epoch of the Second Inter- 
national; its militant character is well represented in the songs of the 
period that survive (Joe Hill’s ‘long-haired preachers’ will be familiar to 
some NLR readers”), in working-class autobiography, ™® as well as in the 
columns of the socialist press.””? In Britain, the religious question was an 
all-absorbing topic for many of the young worker-recruits of the 1890s 
and 1900s, and in their reading rationalist classics, such as the works of 
Paine and Darwin, ran in tandem with socialist expositions of the ‘new 
outlook’ .?!° The scholar-radicals, such as Aveling and Bax, were deter- 
mined modernists, drawing freely on those subversive currents of thought 
which were undermining the pieties of high Victorian capitalism. 
Aveling, the son of a Nonconformist minister, wrote a Student 's Darwin 
as well as a Studenst’s Marx, and served his political and intellectual 
apprenticeship on Bradlaugh’s National Reformer.?!' Among his 
pamphlets of this period is one entitled, God Dies (1881). The notion that 
the ruling class used religion for the mental and spiritual enslavement of 
the masses was quite basic to revolutionary socialist thought, and it is 
splendidly realised in Robert Tressell’s savage profile of the ‘Shining Light 
Chapel’ in The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists.*'* Scottish socialism 
in this period seems to have been particularly militant in its atheism, and 
for many of those who came to it—whether through the ILP, the SDF or the 
SLP—religion and the church were (as Tom Bell recalls) ‘the big 
enemy’. ?!3 
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Militant atheism was a major current in the early Communist Party, as it 
had been for its pre-war predecessors. So late as 1930 it was still possible to 
refuse a man admission to the Party on the sole grounds that he was a 
Christian,?!4 and in 1932 it seems that the Balham group were expelled 
not only for their Trotskyism—the deviation which has earned them a 
footnote in British labour history—but also because of their suspected™ 
association with the Christian Socialist Conrad Noel.?!*> The Party line, as 
set out in the Communist Review, was uninhibitedly belligerent: “The 
attempt to set ‘‘true’’ Christianity against Church Christianity, the 
Catholic Crusade against the modern church to “‘restore the primitive 
Christian revolutionary challenge’’ just leaves us cold . .. The Catholic 
Crusaders are playing the same rôle in the Church as the Maxtons and 
Cooks in the Labour Party’. ‘No wonder Jesus was crucified... He may 
have had certain democratic ideas. He may have given forth certain ethical 
utterances, none of them new. He may have stirred up revolt against the 
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Roman Empire and the Jewish Church, and played the role of Gandhi, but 
to try to read into these things the principles of the ‘‘ Third International’ ’ 
is wholly untenable. The saintly Gandhis are a thousand times more 
dangerous than the worst reactionaries. In so far as the New Testament is 
accepted as an historical document, then Jesus was an idealist in 
philosophy, limited by the crude conceptions of the period, a fool as a 
revolutionary, reflecting the discontent of the masses of his country but 
unable to lead them effectively against their class enemies... That men 
are sincere in following him and have played an historical role in the social 
upheavals and revolutionary crises of succeeding epochs, as in the case of 
Luther and John Ball, is not due to the correctness of Christian philo- 
sophy, but to the fundamental changes ın class relations based upon the 
economic changes taking place at the foundation of society’. ‘Politically it 
is treachery [to] attempt to drag the workers back to mystical idealism, to 
drag the workers under the banner of Christianity steeped ın every imagin- 
able crime, haunted with every mystical supernatural ogre, saturated with 
slave morality, inseparable from the property relations of centuries of 
exploitation, bloody wars, intellectual darkness and now marshalled 
behind all the forces of bloody reaction . .. Before all the world . . . Christ- 
ianity stands decadent, corrupt, the enemy of science, the defender of 
private property, the defender of capitalist civilisation, the crusader of war 
against the greatest revolution in the history of mankind’.?!® 


Anti-clericalism was a powerful force in Russia during the 1920s, and it 
appears to have arisen as a spontaneous movement among workers, 
peasants and intellectuals before the Party put itself at its head, with the 
formation of the League of the Militant Godless. As an organised 
movement it was gathering pace in the later 1920s, and its greatest burst 
of activity came in the years from 1929-34, when membership of the 
atheist movement rose from 465,497 to 5,500,000.?!’ Soviet atheism, 
in fact, so far from being a residue of the fervour of 1917, may rather be 
regarded as a component of that ‘cultural revolution’ which historians 
have recently been concerned to argue was a feature of forced collectivisa- 
tion and the early years of the Five Year Plans.*!® The campaign of the 
Godless (or Militant Atheists as they were renamed in 1928), was 
supported by numerous publications (some 1,200 books and pamphlets, a 
weekly newspaper Bezboxzbaik, and the monthly Axsireligioraik ‘serving 
the same purpose as homiletic and theological magazines do for clergy’), 
by a three tier system of anti-religious education and training, including 
two year courses at Anti-religious universities; by the anti-religious 
museums set up on the sequestered premises of cathedrals and 
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monasteries; by the formation of study groups in workers’ clubs; by the pro- 
duction of anti-religious films and plays (such as Medvedkin’s Happiness); 
and by the establishment (1n 1929) of a ‘Radio University’ devoted to 
broadcasting atheist truths.?!? Something of the flavour of the 
campaign—and its peculiar mix of rationalism, philosophy and science—is 
conveyed in a document reproduced in Julius Hecker’s Religion ond 
Communism (1933), the book of a sociologist and theologian who was 
teaching in Russia at the time. It ıs the programme ofa lecture course given at 
a Moscow motor car factory some time ın the early 1930s. 


Baruch Spinoza’s Struggle against Religion and the Church. 

Social Re-education of the Workers and the Struggle against Religion 
Science Penetrates the Atom 

Marxo-Leninism as Militant Atheism 

Modern Theories on the Origin of the Universe 

Origin of Life on the Earth 

The Modern Struggle concerning Darwinism and Biology 

The Role of Work in the Origin of Man. 

Brain and Consciousness 

10 Ongins of Religion in the light of Marxo-Leninism 

11 The Struggle for Dialectal Maternalsm in the Light of the Bourgeots Crisss of Suenee ~ 
12 The End of the Relative Stabilisatron of Capitalism and Religion. 
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One offshoot of the revolutionary atheism of this period was the Proletarian 
Freethinkers International. It was founded in 1925 on the initiative of 
some German and Czech freethinkers, ‘to carry on a decisive struggle on 
an international scale against clericalisation of the labour movement, 
against mussionary activities in colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
against Christian pacificism and the participation of the church in prepar- 
ing a new imperialist war’. Its original headquarters was in Germany, but 
it soon came under the control of the Communist International and moved 
its base to Moscow 22! In the early 1930s there was a co-ordinated attempt 
to extend its international activities. The French section had some 4,300 
members in 1933 and its organ, La Lutte, established in that year, was 
under the direction of Louis Aragon—a poet whose anti-clericalism had 
been seasoned by the atheistical imaginings of the Surrealists.27? A Bntish 
League of Socialist Freethinkers, affiliated to the Moscow International, 
came into existence about the same time In 1934, apparently at the 
suggestion of the Comintern,” it began publishing The Fight, a 
mulitantly atheist journal whose subtitle ‘Against Superstition, Clerical- 
ism and Cultural Reaction’ aptly conveys its embattled character. The 
editor was T.A. Jackson, and among those who contributed to ıt were J.D. 
Bernal, the scientist, and A.L. Morton, then a journalist on the Daily 
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Worker, and later the author of The People's History of England (Left 
Book Club, 1938).?*4 


The popular Front put a stop to the anti-God movement so far as the 
Communist Party was concerned, and in the anti-fascist struggle members 
found themselves in the unaccustomed position of sharing a common plat- 
form with Christians. Nevertheless a rationalist current may be said to 
have been running strongly beneath the surface. Humanism was some 
sort of common ground to leftward-moving intellectuals in the period. 
The struggle against fascism appeared to many of them as the latest 
episode in the age-old struggle against superstition and barbarism; while 
Papal (and Tory) support for ‘that gallant Christian gentleman, General 
Franco’, the rise of clerical-fascism in Austna; and Mussolini’s concordat 
with the Vatican encouraged hostility to the Catholic Church. The influx 
of scientists into Communist Party circles at this time—many of them 
rationalists and engaged 1n a vigorous fight to defend a materialist view of 
the universe against the mystifications of Eddington and Jeans?”*>—-power- 
fully reinforced the historical, if somewhat uneasy, association of Marxism 
and freethought. J.B.S. Haldane, for instance, who as a boy had been 
nearly expelled from Eton for distributing rationalist tracts,“° was a 
regular columnist for The Freethimker as well as for the Daily Worker, 
using both platforms to conduct a robust and genially aggressive warfare 
against Christian apologetics. Hyman Levy, one of the early scientist- 
recruits to the Communist Party, edited the “Library of Science and 
Culture’ series for C. and A. Watts, and throughout his life was one of the 
most popular of lecturers for the Rationalist Press Association. J.D. 
Bernal, believed that ‘the great contribution of Marxism’ was to extend 
the possibility of rationality in human problems;””’ he stigmatised fascism 
as a ‘revolt from reason’ (‘brute force under mystically inspired 
leadership’);?” in his philosophic outlook he was a supremely confident 
materialist, and looked with suspicion on anything which departed from 
its canons.?” 


224 Copies of The Fight are in the Boosh Museum. They show a rather principled attempt 
to enlist freethought in the cause of anti-fescism, and they are by no means deaf to the 
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The Communist historians of the 1930s also pave rationalism free play. 
Religion—notwithstanding the accommodations of the Popular Front— 
continued to be associated with sacerdotalism and dogma, science with the 
development of reason, progress with the spread of freethought; for 
Benjamin Farrington, history seemed to show that ‘obscurantism and per- 
secution are among the handmaidens of religion’ ?” and in his 1930s 
trlogy—Science in Antiquity (1936), The Civilszation of Greece and 
Rome (1938) and Scisace and Politics in the Anctent World (1939)}—he 
is concerned to demonstrate that religion helped to preserve oligarchy and 
aristocracy and to impede the advance of science. All religions in the 
ancient world were hostile to experimentalism, but the coming of 
Christianity—and the translation of the Hebrew bible—dealt a ‘fatal blow’ 
to the presuppositions of science and ushered in a dark age of ignorance in 
which revelation took the place of observation and experiment. The 
message was clear: ‘In truth physical science is not encouraged by the 
Bible... Jehovah definitely discourages natural philosophy’. ‘Christian- 
ity . . . jettisoned the whole cargo of pagan science which we in modern 
times labour so assiduously to recover’. It was a thousand years before _ 
men were again to realize that the human brain ‘is worth more than all the, -’ 
bibles and all the creeds’ .?! Gordon Childe believed, like Farrington, that 
religion “very seriously’ impeded the progress of science and technology 
(‘History bristles with examples of the hindrances imposed by supersti- 
tions on science and its applications: the church’s ban upon Copernican 
theory and Islam’s opposition to printing are notorious cases’). 2? In his 
writings what a biographer calls his ‘inborn contempt for religion’ 2?} is 
given very free expression. Childe had little time for the pagan cults of 
antiquity—‘a motley hoard of quacks, astrologers, alchemists and oracle 
mongers’,*4 and he regarded the early priests as a parasitical caste, 
exploiting to the full their monopoly of magic.??> He was no more 
sympathetic to the rise of monotheism, which transposed the superstitions 

of the primitive tribes to the churches of a larger stage. The Egyptian and 
Sumerian clerks, he tells us, created ‘not what we call philosophy, but a 
theology or mythology. Thereby they gave to the nebulous and fluid . 
superstitions... from which Sumer and Egypt were just emerging the 
more rigid forms of theological dogmas, backed up by organised 
‘‘churches’’ and supporting the vested interests of priesthoods, their 
royal patrons and divine kings’ 7% 


2 


Anti-clericalism took on a new lease of life, so far as Communists were 
concerned, in the years of the Cold War, when the anti-Soviet alliance was 
formed in the name of ‘Western Christian Values’ In France, Italy and 
Germany, Catholic parties took the leading role in anti-communist poli- 
tical formations; in Britain, Catholic Action spearheaded the anti- 
Communist witch-hunt in the trade unions; while internationally the 
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Pope put himself at the helm of a world crusade against Communism. In 
the early years of the Cold War, before the full force of American interven- 
tion in Europe was felt, it seemed to some that international Communism 
and international Catholicism were ‘broadly speaking ..the two great 
forces competing for the chance of shaping history’.?*’ British Communist 
intellectuals joined in this fight with enthusiasm. For J.B.S. Haldane, 
reviewing a book on the Decline of the Roman Empire, it was ‘no accident 
that the Vatican ıs backing Fascism today as it backed Constantine sixteen 
centuries ago’ .?** For J.D. Bernal, the Catholic Church had ‘done its best’ 
throughout history ‘to prevent science existing at all outside a fixed dog- 
matic scheme’.?*? For George Thomson ‘the Catholic hierarchy’ had 
‘consistently supported fascism—the most brutal tyranny the world has 
ever known—apainst socialism and communism’.“° For Archibald 
Robertson the Roman church was ‘the great lying church’ (‘The Church 
built on fraud and forgery, the Church of the Crusades and the Inquisition, 
the Church of the Jesuits and Fascists’) taking its last stand against ‘the 
possibility of a world civilization without God’.?*! Catholicism, and the 
struggle against it, was a key topic for the Communist Party Historians at 
this time,**? a rationalist suspicion of religion mingling perhaps with an 
only half-acknowledged Protestant hatred of priestcraft. ‘It 1s hardly sur- 
prising’ wrote the Communist historian Lionel Munby in 1950, ‘...to 
efind today that the mantle of the most reactionary section of European 
capitalism has fallen from the shoulders of Nazism on to those of the 
Vatican. What strength would Western Union have if agents of the 
Vatican were not today leading the Governments of Spain, Italy, France, 
Austria, Western Germany and Belgium? That within the Roman 
Catholic Church the vote of the peasants and of other working peoples is 
heard, though muffied, we know; but the dominant policy of the Church 1s 
that of the extreme reactionary circles of international capitalism’ .?43 
Christopher Hill’s writings in this period are no less anti-Catholic. In his 
Good Old Cause (1949)—a collection of documents on the English Civil 
War—Spain, ‘reactionary...Catholic Spain’, is treated, in almost 
Elizabethan terms, as the national enemy, while the early Stuarts, by 
virtue of their secret agreements with the Bourbons, are attacked as a 
species of Fifth Columnists. James I—like Neville Chamberlain in the 
1930s, or Ernest Bevin later—was ‘appeasing international reaction’. 
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When Charles I began to resume Church lands in Scotland “it looked like 
part of an international plot, with the King on the Catholic-absolutist 
side’ 24 Elsewhere he transposes the political divisions of post-war Europe 
into seventeenth century terms. ‘All Europe was dividing into two 
camps—the protestant camp, looking to the revolutionary Dutch republic 
for aid and protection, supported by democrats and progressives in all” 
countries; and the reactionary pro-Spanish camp, supported by conserva- 
tive landlords everywhere, organised by the Roman Catholic Church, with 
agents ın all countnes purchased by the gold and silver which Spain drew 
from America. Between the progressive and reactionary camps, uneasily 
poised, then as now, stood England’ .**’ Hill also interpreted the struggle 
in historiography 1n two camp politico-religious terms. “History plays an 
important part in the battle of ideas today’, he wrote in 1949, reviewing 
W. Schenk’s The Concern for Social Justice in the Purttan Revolution in 
the pages of Communist Review, ‘and Catholic propagandists are almost 
as busily at work on this front as on the trade union front’: “The English 
revolution overthrew the feudal social order whose ideology Catholicism 
was; neither in the seventeenth century nor today were Catholic apologists 
interested in ordinary people having creative vision. If we believe in the~ 
dignity of man we may realise that we can get along without priests If we 
believe in man’s creative capacity we may imagine that we can build a 
Socialist society. That would never do. So Catholice propagandists (like 
other conscious defenders of capitalism) want to play down our past, to rob 
the English people of their traditions of struggle, to misinterpret them’ .**° 


The Communist Party historians fought the Cold War under the age-old 
watchwords of freethought. They conceived themselves to be fighting a 
‘battle of ideas’ (the phrase was frequently invoked), defending what a 
Historians’ Group Minute of April 1948 calls ‘the progressive rationalist 
tradition’ .247 They were also the inheritors of a two camp theory of know- 
ledge, in which materialism made war on idealism, and Marxist truth— 
one and indivisible—was engaged in mortal combat with bourgeois error. 
The enemy—as in that older ‘battle of ideas’ between science and | 
religion—was lpcated among reactionarits and obscurantists; in the first 
place those, like Herbert Butterfield, who (as Eric Hobsbawm witheringly 
put it), ‘tried to make history into a sub-department of Providence’; in the 
second place—and more generally—all those who spent their time 
‘proving that history did not mean and could not prove anything’; that it 
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was not, and could not be, a science; and that scholarly practice was 
incompatible with notions of ‘laws’ of historical development.™* At a time 
when Marxism was under bitter attack, and reassurance in short supply, ıt 
was a matter of some moment that the enemy should be identified in 
traditional freethought terms. H.A.L. Fisher’s dictum that history was no 
more than the play of the contingent on the unseen (‘one emergency 
following upon another ...as wave follows upon wave’) was quoted with 
mournful relish to show how bourgeois historiography (“in keeping with 
the general trend towards scepticism, irrationalism and nihilism ın all 
branches of bourgeois thought’) was denying any notion of causality.?"” 
(By the same token, much play was made of the mythopoeic explorations 
of Toynbee’s Study of History and the door to theology which he left ajar.) 
The defence of the Soviet Union was also undertaken in the name of free- 
thought, with communism representing the march of mind and the West 
as a fulcrum of fear. Some lines of Christopher Hill, written in 1951, at the 
_ very height of the Cold War, represent rather well that syncretism of 
humanism and embattled apologetics which is a distinguishing mark of 
Communist thought at the time. He was reviewing Benjamin 
Farrington’s Francis Bacon, Philosopher of Industrial Science in the pages 
of The Modern Quarterly. ‘Bacon inaugurated the bourgeois epoch in 
science as Lysenko and his colleagues are inaugurating the new epoch 
today’, wrote Hill. ‘In the Soviet Union the obstructive dogmas of bour- 
geois science have to be brushed aside, to the indignation of the logic- 
choppers, if socialist science is to devote itself whole-heartedly to the relief 
of man’s estate: so Bacon was fighting against the prejudices and dogmas 
of an effete civilisation, dogmas which a priestly academic caste continued 
to preach although they manifestly impeded the development of industrial 
science. Bacon’s conception of science, in striking contrast with that of the 
high priests of bourgeois science ın its decadence, was materialistic, utili- 
tanan and profoundly humane’ .?” 


Science 


Another constitutive element in the rationalistic complex was Marxism’s 
long-standing claim to being a scientific world view, and the recurrent 
determination to equate its dialectic with that of the natural sciences. The 
early Marxian socialists ın Britain saw themselves as representatives of a 
new learning, bringing to the workers’ cause the accumulated results of 
advanced thought and modern science. As one of them, Charles Wilkins, a 
railwayman, tutor-organiser for the Plebs League in Chesterfield, put it in 
1912. ‘Science and worldly development have, in their combined action, 
superseded the horde of metaphysicians, and relegated them to those 
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‘‘homes of last causes’’, the universities, where in the appropriately 
medieval atmosphere of Oxford and Cambridge they may elaborate their 
airy theories for the amusement of one another while the world goes on its 
way ’.?>! Socialism was a scientific movement, ‘based upon the historical 
evolution of the past, and the economic conditions of the present’ ,?3? and 
those who made themselves its advocates took pains to do so systemati- 
cally. When, for instance, Edward Aveling compiled his Student's 
Marx—a reader’s guide to Capita/—he retained, and even emphasised, the 
centrality of the equations which underpin Marx’s analysis of commodity 
forms: ‘A science’, he told his readers ‘has only reached a stable condition 
when its truths can be expressed in mathematical terms’. For the 
members of the Plebs League, or the Socialist Labour Party, the materialist 
conception of history, or ‘M.C.H.’ as they referred to it in their litera- 
ture—‘the law of social growth discovered by Marx and Engels in 
1848’ ?4—-was the key to a scientific understanding of the universe, and 
some were no less strongly partisan of Darwin, whom they treated as a co- 
equal in founding the scientific outlook on which they based their 
claims.*** The notion of ‘proletarian science’, (popularised in England by 
Ernest Unterman’s Science and Revolution) gained some following in the 
years ummediately before the First World War among those who were 
adopting a revolutionary standpoint and they were eager to distinguish 
Marxism from ‘Utopian speculations’ by what Edem Paul called its 
‘rigidly scientific’ character.?* 


The notion of socialism as a science (or science-based outlook) is in no 
sense peculiar to Marxists, even though it is they alone who uphold it 
today. In nineteenth century Europe it was common currency in almost 
every species of revolutionary thought—that of the Communards who 
fought so tragically for the principles of 1793, no less than that of the 
modernists who adhered to the Second International. ? Kropotkin, who 
found in the animal kingdom the rudiments of that ‘mutual aid’ on which 
an anarcho-communist society would be built,?°8 was no less concerned 
than Engels to prove that the order of nature, and that of society, were one; 
and though takigg care to assert that anarchism came ‘not... from 
universities’ but ‘like all other social movements’ from the people, he was 
nonetheless anxious to demonstrate its thorough concordance with 
modern science. ‘Anarchism’, he wrote, was ‘the inevitable result’ of the 
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intellectual movement in the natural sciences which had begun towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and which had established its 
supremacy in the 1850s and 1860s. ‘Anarchism is a conception of the 
Universe based on the mechanical interpretation of phenomena, which 
comprise the whole of Nature, including the life of human societies and 
their economic, political and moral problems. Its method is that of the 
natural sciences, and every conclusion it comes to must be verified by this 
method if it pretends to be scientific. Its tendency is to work out a synthetic 
philosophy which will take all facts of Nature, including the life of 
societies, without, however, falling into the errors of Comte and 
Spencer’.2°? The ‘Utopian’ socialists—St. Simon, Fourier, and 
Owen—were no less eager to claim the protective mantle of the sciences— 
in the case of St Simon, physiology, in that of Fourier, mathematics They 
were also—as Gareth Stedman Jones shows in ‘Utopian Socialism Recon- 
sidered’—no less anxious than Marx and Engels in The German Ideology 
to distance themselves from ‘philosophy’ (what Robert Owen calls ‘closet 
theorists’), and to replace speculative reasoning by science-based social 
practice: i.e. to place theory withm society rather than above it. The 
concept ‘scientific socialism’ came to Germany in the 1840s not through 
Marx and Engels, who at first refused it, but through Karl Gnin, the 
unfortunate ‘true socialist? immortalised in the pages of withering 
contempt devoted to him in The Communist Manifesto .*! 


‘Scientific socialism’, in the form in which it has come down to us, via 
Engels’ Ast-Dubring and Ludwig Feurbach, is a product of the 1860s— 
in the first place of the publication of Volume I of Marx’s Capzal, with its 
evolutionary view of economic formation ‘as a process of natural history’ 
and claim to have discovered the ‘natural laws’ of capitalist production.” 
In the second place through that revolution in the natural and social 
sciences which the great Russian Darwinian, Timiriazev, used to refer to 
as ‘the materialism of the 1860s’.*® It was from the start resolutely and 
proudly determinist; and ın common with other theories of social develop- 
ment treated the order of nature and that of society as one. A very 
common view, propagated in the fiyst place by Marx and Engels them- 

selves, was that Marxism was Darwinism in its application to human 
society, and in the epoch of the Second International the terms in which 
it was presented were often borrowed from natural history. Under the 
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Third International it seems possible that the scientific paradigm was more 
often drawn from engineering and mechanics though Riazanov’s resusci- 
tation of the Dialectics of Nature (first published in Russia in 1925, in 
Bnitain in 1934, and in France in 1937) helped to keep the older 
association with natural history alive. Certainly in Britain of the 1930s 
and 1940s, it was ın grasping the ‘laws of motion’ of human society—or 
what John Strachey, in The Coming Struggle for Power (1932) called 
‘social dynamics’ **—that the scientificity of Marxism was thought to 
repose. ‘Marxism stands in relation to society as the scientific laws of the 
structure and development of matter stand in relation to science’, wrote 
the historian Rodney Hilton in 1950: ‘ .. . just as the engineer would be 
unable to build a bridge without a knowledge of the laws of mechanics, so 
the working class and its allies would be unable to build a new society 
without acknowledgement of the laws of social movement contained in 
Marxism-Leninism’. At any given time a whole cluster of analytically 
separate notions will be found to co-exist together under the banner of 
Marxian science: the activist notion, enshrined in the eleventh thesis on 
Feuerbach, of replacing theoretical contemplation by revolutionary 
practice—a notion which some British Marxists in the 1930s interpreted, - 
as being analogous to the experimental method in the sciences;”*’ the 
essentialist hope of penetrating the surface appearance of phenomena to 
discover an immanent core of necessity; the claim toen integral world 
outlook; the search for iron-bound laws of development. As well as this 
one may remark on the existence of relatively short-term appurtenances, 
such as the presentation of Marxism, by Bukharin and others, as a system 

of ‘sociology’ or, in the 1930s, during the heyday of Stalinism and the 
Five Year Plans, the use of the term ‘scientific’ as a synonym for discipline 
and ‘planning’ .?8 


In 1930s Britain, the scientists recruited into the Communist Party (or 
the circles immediately adjacent to it) gave a new turn to the association of 
Marxism and science, superimposing precise welfare objectives on a 
revolutionary world view They brought with them a species of technolo- 
gical humanism, summed up in the ‘social relations of science’ move- 
ment, which sought to replace the anarchy of capitalist production by 
planning and control. Science itself, ‘working with those forces which 
understand its functions and which march to the same end’ was the great 
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progressive force for change, providing both the technical means for the 
new social order, and a prototype for the organisational forms in which it 
could be realised.*°? The mobilisation of the world’s natural resources 
could abolish the spectre of want; co-ordination of the health services 
could eliminate infectious disease; scientific control over production—as 
in the Russian ‘experiment’—could raise living standards to hitherto 
undreamedof levels of maternal well-being. As Bernal put it in 1934: 
‘Even without tilling an extra acre of ground there would be enough food 
for at least twice the present population ın the world, and by using all the 
good land available there would be enough for something like two hundred 
times as many; and if that wasn’t enough we now know how to make the 
basis of food out of water and air. In a properly organised world, even 
without any new inventions, no one need work more than four hours a 
day’ .270 

For the scientists, socialism was the self-consciousness of science, ‘a 
unified and co-ordinated, and, above all, conscious control of the whole of 
social life’.?”! Marxism was the theory which gave science its opportunity, 
and it was also exemplary ın 1tself. Needham called it the ‘quintessence’ of 
scientific method;*’* while for Bernal its superiority consisted in the fact 
that ıt allowed its practitioners to engage ‘not only in predicting but also in 
moulding human development’, and to judge ‘far ın advance’ the shape of 
future trends.?”? 


The scientists were by far the most illustrious of the Communist Party’s 
1930s intellectual recruits; they were the earliest to jon and by the middle 
Thirties they had acquired a dominating position in the Party’s intellec- 
tual life. They gave a practical turn to Marxist thought, acting in this as a 
kind of bridge between Communism, liberalism and social democracy. At 
the same time they gave fresh encouragement to the revolutionary 
dreamers, opening up vistas of a new World order. 


The leading scientists of the ‘social relations of science’ movement were 
brilliant popular educators—notably Haldane, Levy and Hogben—and 
they were also men of deep historical culture, drawing easily on a wide 
range of knowledge The turn to Marxism also involved an increasing 
engagement in historical study, and indeed Bernal, Haldane and Needham 
appear to have been converted to Marxism by the Russian interventions 
at the 1931 South Kensington Congress on the History of Science 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million and Science for the Ciizen— 
two home educators which achieved an enormous circulation—are con- 
sistently historical in form, tracing the development of individual 
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branches of learning from their original roots in the ‘rule-of-thumb’ 
methods of antiquity. Bernal’s Social Function of Science (1939), which is 
in some sort the Summa of the ‘social relations of science’ movement, is 
no less determinedly historical, outlining many of the themes which the 
author was later to develop in Science in History (1954) Needham was 
intensely engaged in historical questions throughout the 1930s, though it ~ 
was not until after the war that he began to work on his monumental 
Science and Civilisation tn Chima. Hessen’s Social Roots of Newton's 
Principia—the outstanding Soviet contribution at the South Kensington 
congress—was the fundamental text for all these writers.?’4 It is a remark- 
able essay in aggressive, self-confident Marxian analysis written by one 
who, though a Russian, had a first-hand knowledge of the pamphlet 
literature of the English Civil War, and it set off a whole new turn in the 
history of science, exploring ‘extrinsic’ influences and class and cultural 
contexts.’ As Crowther writes, ‘The movement, of which Hessen’s 
essay was the most brilliant expression, transformed the history of science 
from a minor into a major subject. It showed that a knowledge of the 
history of science was not only of entertaining antiquarian interest, but 
was essential for the solution of contemporary problems due to the - 
unorganised growth of a technological society.’ 776 


The young historians recruited to the Communist Party in the 1930s 
grew up in the shadow of the writer-scientist, taking up their themes?” 
and adopting their watchwords.?’* For them, as for the scientists. science 
was a metaphor for human achievement, a measure of progress, a crucial 
lever for change. Its method of propagating itself was by an appeal to 
reason, and it was the product of a society “looking to a future of well- 
being’. Science, in short, was a great progressive force in its own right, as 
well as being a reflection of those positive forces in society which 
encouraged it. Thus the Renaissance and the Reformation were not only 
mighty blows struck at feudalism, but also struggles for light, freeing 
scientific research from the metaphysical encumberances of scholasticism. 
“The transition from the hierarchical universe of Aristotle and the Middle 
Ages to the progressively more ‘‘democratic’’ universes of Copernicus, _ 
Gilbert, Kepler and Newton, reflect the struggle for the abolition of 
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feudalism and the creation of a bourgeois-democratic society’ .?7”? Similarly 
in the scientific revolution of the 17th century, the battle of ‘ancients’ and 
‘moderns’ both reproduced and formed a part of the revolutionary 
struggle of the ‘progressive’ bourgeoisie: the English Civil War gave an 
immense boost to science.” Likewise Lavoisier’s discovery of oxygen was 
credited to the bourgeois revolution in France, while the activities of the 
Lunar Society (a kind of dissenting and provincial version of the Royal 
Society in late 18th century Birmingham, where manufacturers, 
inventors and scientists rubbed shoulders) anticipated the more pro- 
gressive developments of the industrial revolution; while in more recent 
times (as the historian of science, S.F. Mason wrote in 1949) ‘the 
development of science has closely paralleled the political fortunes of 
progressive forces, for truth and reality are on their side, and the wider 
realisation of truth through the stimulation of education and scientific 
enquiry has brought these forces popular support’.“! Christopher Hill 
consistently takes the side of science. His Intellectual Origins of the 
English Revolutson—the Ford Lectures which gave him a wide public for 
what had long been a favourite theme—is quite largely concerned to show 
the affinities between the revolutionary cause and science “On the one 
hand, Puritanism, the new science, optimistic belief in progress, and 
Parliamentananism; on the other, neo-popery, traditional medieval 
theology, sceptical pessimism and royalism’. The sharp division in 
Protestant theology between the natural and the supernatural created an 
open space for experiment and inquiry, while the Puritan emphasis on 
reason and experience created a sympathetic environment for inductive 
methods. Political radicalism and scientific progress shared a common 
ancestry, and it is no accident that the Civil War saw the formation of that 
‘invisible college’ which in 1661 was to become the Royal Society + The 
scientist-historians of the 1930s argued along similar lines. ‘... The 
Levellers...and the pamphlet-writers associated with them’, wrote 
Needham, ‘Were at one and the same time extreme, 1f modernistic 
puritans, and also in many cases peculiarly well aware of the impact of the 
coming scientific movements upon social relations’. ‘In Winstanley an 
advanced puritanism verging on pantheism and a vivid appreciation of the 
importance of science for human welfare unite with a truly revolutionary 
political belief . . . In others leaders, such as Richard Overton we find the 
same thing in less degree’ .”? 


Productivism 
The Communist historians of the 1930s and 1940s also subscribed to a 
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species of productivism, according to which change in technology and 
handicrafts was the mainspring of historical change. Technical innovation 
was a sine qua non of social progress, a measure of vitality, a touchstone of 
material wealth. ‘A society can progress and therefore live and survive 
only ınsofar as the relations of production—the whole economic and 
political system—favour the development of science, the march of inven- 
tion and the expansion of the productive forces’.”” Reaction, too, was 
interpreted in a productivist sense, being synonymous in the past, as in the 
present, with economic regress or stagnation. Thus the destruction of 
medicine ın ancient Greece was laid at the door of an arstocratic prejudice 
apainst manual labour (doctors disdained to work at dissection, but pre- 
ferred to engage in philosophical speculation); while the collapse of the 
Roman Empire was attributed to the despising of productive activity ‘and 
the resulting stagnation of the technology of labour’.** The feudal 
nobility of 1381 appear, ın Fagan’s Nine Days That Shook England, not 
so much as oppressors of the poor, but rather as aristocratic Luddites, 
‘fighting tooth and nail against the new rising forms of economy’. 


One major thrust of Marxist historical work in the 1930s and 1940s wag 
to show the utilitarian rationale, and practical needs, which underpinned 
scientific conceptualisation Thus Henri Mineur in France, followed by 
Hogben in England, argued that astronomy had been bern from the neces- 
sities of Nile valley husbandry, with its pivot on the accurate calculation of 
rainfall.277 Gordon Childe showed that in neolithic times science was 
learned from the wheel and the pot.#* Hessen, followed (with somewhat 
scant acknowledgement) by the sociologist R.K. Merton, traced the 
origins of Newton’s optics to the practical problems posed by seventeenth 
century navigation and marie transport, mining, metallurgy, and ballis- 
tics. Hogben presented the calculus as a product of Reformation 
mechanics. In another sphere, Joseph Needham tracked those 
craftsmen-inventors—like the magicians who discovered the compass— 
to whom he was to attribute some of the major achievements of Chinese 
science. Benjamin Farrington was less concerned with practicalities than 
other Marxian historians of science, but he too argued that techniques of 
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production were ‘the fertile seed-bed of science’ ;* and when it came to 
making a more general statement of theory, he took his place firmly on the 
productivist side. ‘Marxism’, he said in 1950s—speaking for the 
Rationalist Press Association at a Conway Memorial Lecture—‘discloses 
the essential process of history as an interpenetration between man and 
nature resulting from the progress of technology. Natural science arises 
from this interpenetration’ .??! 


In the popularisation of Marxist history in this period—1.e. in the version 
of it which caught the public imagination—historical evolution was trans- 
posed from the sphere of social relations to that of technical change. Thus, 
in the History of English Life, a four-decker work for children written by 
the then Communist sympathisers, Amabel Williams Ellis and F.J. 
Fisher, a great deal of space is given to tools and machines, to the evolution 
of agriculture, and to the lives of the scientists and inventors, while in 
other neo-Marxist work of this period material culture is often accorded a 
primacy. By far the most widely read popularisation of historical material- 
ism in the 1940s was Gordon Childe’s What Happened m History, which 
sold some 300,000 copies after its publication by Penguin Books.” It 1s 
largely concerned with the history of man as a tool-making animal 
Childe—a brilliant synthesiser, and the leading pre-historian of his time— 

eadapted Morgan’s three stages of ancient society to the evidence of 
archeology, substituting technological criteria for social stages of growth: 
savagery emerged into civilisation with the new sciences of baking, 
brewing and stock-breeding; city life began with the change from copper to 
bronze; the success of the barbarians in over-running the Roman Empire 
was ascribed to their invention of the iron plough.*”* Technology and 
handicrafts—i.e. the ‘forces of production’ interpreted in a strictly 
material sense—also provided the leading theme for the ‘Past and Present’ 
series, published under the editorship of Benjamin Farrington between 
1946 and 1950, and intended to popularise a broadly Marxist historical 
interpretation. Two of the volumes were strictly confined to this—Cecil 
Curwen’s Plough and Pasture, which followed the quest for food from the 
time of the ancient Egyptians down tq the Middle Ages, and Sam Lilley’s 
Men, Machines and History; while is others, though broader in scope, 
remained closely anchored to material culture. 


Technological humanism may be said to have provided the Marxist 
historians of the 1930s and 1940s with both a conceptual framework and 
an implicit standard of values. Reaction, in whatever period of history, was 
equated with technical stagnation, progress with material advance. The 
significant contradiction in the past was not between rich and poor, or 
between the people and their rulers, but between what Edgell Rickword 
called the ‘progressive’ and the ‘obstructive’ classes— ‘between the class 
that is expanding the productive capacity and those that are fettering 
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1t’.?M This simple, two camp division between the ‘progressive’ and the 
‘reactionary’ ıs nowhere more apparent than in Marxist interpretations of 
the English Civil War—the gravitational centre, as I have remarked 
earlier, of Marxist historical work in the 1930s and 1940s. It haunts 
Christopher Hill’s seminal little book of 1940, The English Revolution 
and it is one which he constantly returned to in subsequent elaborations of 
its themes. The preface to the 1955 edition gives it a characteristically 
lucid and careful expression: “The word progresstve as used in this essay 
does not necessarily imply moral approval. It means simply that the 
tendency or social group so described contributed to the expansion of the 
wealth of the community. The ‘‘progressive’’ (i.e. capitalist) farming of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led to expropriation of many small 
peasants; the wealth produced by the new methods came into the hands of 
a small group of profiteers; the village community was broken up. Never- 
theless, more wealth was produced: the alternative would have been 
economic stagnation or retrogression. Eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Spain show what such cultural stagnation would have meant for 
the political and cultural life of the community. In the long run the 
creation of a new wealth by the rise of capitalism in England opened up the 
possibility of a more equitable distribution at a new level, just as the 
horrors of the industrial revolution in the nineteenth century created the 
economic basis for a transition to socialism. Thus although I am far from 
absolutely ‘‘approving’’ of any tendency which I label ““progressive’’ in 
the seventeenth century, the suggestion is that of the then possible alterna- 
tives it was that tendency (because it developed the national wealth), 
without which the advance to a better society would have been impossible. 
We do not need to idealise ‘‘merrie England’’ to realise that much was lost 
by the disruption of the mediaeval village; but its relative equality and 
communal spirit had always been accompanied by grinding poverty for the 
mass of the population, and were doomed by the sixteenth century any- 
way. Equality and a communal spirit, combined with a reasonable and 
rising standard of living, only became attainable after capitalism has 


performed its historical task of laying the industrial foundation for a _ 
socialist society, Hence today we can at last see our way to realising the ~ 


dreams of the Levellers and Diggers in 1649.’ 7” 


Scientific rationalism, and the whole complex of value judgements 
embodied in it, may be said to have been the fundamental influence at 
work in the formation of the Communist Party Historians’ Group of the 
1940s, a common bond connecting scholars whose work was otherwise 
scattered over widely different fields. As historians they felt themselves to 
be, historically speaking, on the side of science and they also claimed to be 
scientific in a much more specific sense, as practitioners of Marxist 
method—insisting upon the notion of causality in the study of historical 
phenomena, and relating the accidental and contingent to a causally deter- 
mined whole. Like their predecessors of the 1880s and 1890s, they 
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were determined modernists, taking the side of the new learning, as they 
conceived it, against the old, and some of their strongest polemical shafts 
were reserved for the anti-scientific mandarinate of Oxford. It seems 
likely that scientific rationality was one of the bonds which drew Party and 
non-Party historians together when, in 1952, they formed the editorial 
board of Past and Present. It was subtitled in its early years ‘a journal of 
scientific history’ and its opening editorial sounds a note of embattled 
rationalism, taking a stand against the ‘recrudescence of certain schools of 
thought, descended directly or indirectly from the anti-rational Welt- 
anschaung of early nineteenth century Romanticism, which deny the very 
possibility of a rational and scientific approach to history’. And again. ‘We 
have no sympathy with those for whom the irrational or providential is the 
only thing of consequence in their conception of the past... We dissent 
from it even when presented, by Croce and his disciples, in the more 
sophisticated dress of philosophical idealism.’ The editors aimed to widen 
the ‘somewhat narrow horizon’ of traditional history—a promise that 
Past and Present was brilliantly to carry out; but ıt was suspicious of 
‘anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics . . . Sciences consider- 
ably less advanced than Victorian physics or biology, and much more 
directly charged with politics. (17 


° Progressivism 


Closely related to freethought and scientific rationality was a methaphysic 
of progress which owed more, perhaps, to Condorcet and the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment than it did to Marx, but which may be said to have 
provided something approaching a unified world outlook for the Marmst 
historians of the 1930s and 1940s. History was conceived of as a drama, 
in which old orders were constantly giving way to new ones, while new 
ones, in their turn, carried the seeds of ineluctable decay. Dialectics points 
in one way only—forwards. In Gordon Childe’s What Happened tm 
History the upward movement, if uneven, is also irresistible. ‘Progress’ 
he concluded, at the end of a magisterial survey which had taken humanity 
from paleolithic savagery to the sack of Imperial Rome, ‘is real if discon- 
tinuous. The upward curve resolves itself into a series of troughs and 
crests. But in those domains that archeology as well as written history can 
survey, no trough ever declines to the low level of the preceding one, each 
crest out-tops its last precursor’.7% T.A. Jackson, writing in 1950, puta 
similar thought in a more unqualified way: ‘Marxism derives... most of 
its attractiveness from its doctrine of the ultimate inevitability of the 
historical advance of society from the capitalism of today to a radically new 
goal of socialism and communism... Viewed superficially history 
presents a chaotic discontinuity of false starts... Marxism justifies its 
claims to be critical and scientific by its radical repudiation of this pessimis- 

tic view, so fundamentally insulting to the intelligence of humanity. There 
have been no ‘false’ starts; there has been a continuous progression 
through a series of formative stages, from the most primitive tribal society 
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to the point at which the socialist future begins increasingly to take on the 
aspect of inevitability...The real content of the historical process has 
been the liberation of man from enslavement to natural necessity by the 
progressive development of mankind’s social powers of production.’ ?” 


This progressivism may be said to derive its legitimacy, within Marxism, 
from the 1859 Preface to the Coninbution to the Critique of Political 
Economy; from Marx’s 1853 articles on The Britssh Rule in India, in 
which he accepts colonialism as a necessary if tragic stage in Indian 
national development; and from the aboriginal Marxian belief in socialism 
as a historically determined necessity. In the early years of the socialist 
movement it was a prime source of confidence in the revolution that was to 
come. Civilisation, in the light of historical materialism, appeared as an 
orderly progression from lower to higher stages: capitalism, though 
seemingly all-powerful, has created the class who were to be its grave- 
diggers; socialism, however remote it might appear, was the next stage on 
the historical agenda. The early British Marxists claimed to be revolution- 
ists rather than evolutionists, but they were also thoroughgoing determin- 
ists seeing history as a line or march; ‘We have learned that human society ` 
is subject to . . . an evolutionary process’, a socialist propagandist wrote ın 
1909; ‘Scientific thought teaches us that the next stage in that evolution ts 
to be the transition from competition to co-operation? And where man is 
concerned, it is no longer necessary that evolution should be blind; we can 
accelerate our progress by the deliberate shaping of our own destinies’.*” 


Before 1914, such historical optimism on the part of socialists was 
severely tempered, on the part of those who upheld it, by a tremend 
ous hatred for the society in which they lived—‘capitalism with its slums, 
starvation, and crime; with its statesmen and criminals; millionaires 
and wars’»!—and an unbndled contempt for the bourgeoisie: “the 
most incapable and aimless class that ever held the helm of Society’ .*” 
(In the case of such eloquent exponents of the new outlook as Belfort 
Bax and Robert Tressell, progressivist notions of inevitability were also - 
tempered by aepersonal pessimism.) Capitalism represented the highest 
point in social evolution only because it was destined to be overthrown; 
for the rest it brought both an intensification of old evils and a 
generation of new ones. Bax, like William Morris, equated industrialism 
with the reign of the shoddy speaking bitterly of the ‘modern age of 
shams’ ‘the hideousness of the machine world’ “The utter and complete 
failure of modern civilisation’. He was certainly not 
inclined to regard technical progress as a moral or social gain. As he 
wrote in The Ethics of Socialism, ‘The fact that, dynamically viewed, 
modern capitalism, with all that it entails—railways, machinery, 
squalor—is a good...since it is the necessary condition of the higher 
social life to follow, must not blind us to the fact that statically viewed, 
modern life is in no sense an improvement on the life of past ages. Do not 
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let us delude ourselves with thinking that railways have in themselves 
contributed an iota to human happiness, or are in themselves anything 
else than an unmitigated evil, without a shred or compensating advantage. 
Again, though the acute evils of earlier ages have indeed gone, let us not 
forget that they have gone only to be supplanted by chronic evils in the 
present. In this static sense I call civilisation a curse... The Socialist 
today ...sees the great curse, bourgeois civilisation, around him on all 
sides. The one hope which fills the whole horizon of his vision is the des- 
truction of that curse. The strength of that hope within him is the streak of 
light denoting the comung of the day’. *”' 


The historical views framed in the light of such estimates as these were 
sombre. Bax himself contrasted the ‘modern age of shams’ with the ‘naive 
simplicity’ of human nature ın the past and believed that the middle ages 
‘with all its superstition, and straightforward ferocity’ compared favour- 
ably with ‘the matter-of-fact, hypocritical 19th century’.*” Working- 
class agitators in this period would often adopt a simular tone, contrasting 
the high workmanship of medieval guild times with the ‘shoddy stuff 
turned out ın this machine age in which we live’. *” In another favourite 
comparison—derived ultimately from the pessimustic strain in Enlighten- 
ment thought—there was the negative comparison of capitalist society 
with the primitive communist tribe The socialist utopias of the years 
before 1914 seem as often as not to have been retrospective, looking back 
to a golden age; and the version of history which they retailed, punctuated 
as it was by heroic risings and historic popular defeats, resembled nothing 
so much as a Calvary, ın which the people succumbed to wave after wave 
of oppressors. ©” 


The progressivism which emerged in the 1930s was of an entirely differ- 
ent order. It was determinedly forward looking, and rather contemptuous 
of tormenting regrets about the vanished communities of the past. It was 
impatient of medieval ‘sentimentalism’ and intoxicated rather than . 
repelled by machine technolopies.** The first world war, the October * 
Revolution, and most of all, perhaps, so far as British Marxists were 
concerned, the mass unemployment of the 1930s had radically altered the 
conspectus. Capitalism, in the age of world crisis and fascism, appeared as a 
moribund social order, economically bankrupt, culturally decadent, politi- 
cally spent—at worst colluding with the Fascist dictatorships, at best 
powerless to withstand them. “People have stopped asking: can capitalism 
survive’? said Lancelot Hogben ‘No intelligent individual under forty-five 
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years of age imagines that ıt can’ * Socialism, by contrast, was no longer 
a distant ideal, but, as it seemed, a flourishing presence, progressive, up-to- 
date, and devoting its energies to vast plans of national reconstruction. 
Here, 1n Lincoln Steffens memorable phrase, was a future that ‘worked’, 
and in the light of it socialists redrew their map of history in a much more 
optimistic sense. A revolutionary pathos gave way to something 
approaching technocratic triumphalism, with productivity being used, in 
an almost utilitarian sense, as a way of differentiating those elements 
making for change, and those retarding it. ‘Progressive’ societies were 
those in which the political and ideological superstructure was in harmony ' 
with the potential forces of economic development, reactionary ones those 
where outmoded privileges stifled economic growth. 


Primitive communism now disappeared from the socialist imagination, as 
an example of how men and women could live together in solidarity, and in 
its place the Soviet Union was offered as the living example of the socialism 
that was to come. In Gordon Childe’s work, ‘savagery’ ‘barbarism’ and 
‘civilisation’ were turned into the mineralogically defined Paleolithic, 


Neolithic and Bronze Ages. They no longer represented phases in the ‘ 


destruction of primitive tribal communism, as they did in Engels’ Ongtas 
of the Family, but rather ‘revolutions that enabled man to make a better 
use of his environment’. Similarly feudalism became ‘progressive’ in 
comparison both to the tribal communities of the Heroic Age (because it 
represented a principle of centralisation) and to the stagnant economy of 
the later Roman Empire, because it introduced improved productive tech- 
niques: ‘... the feudal estates did permit of the establishment of methods 
of farming really suited to the temperate forest zone’, wrote Gordon 
Childe, towards the conclusion of his What Happensd tn History. 
‘Serfdom for the first time converted its half-nomadic cultivators into 
really sedentary farmers. And the lord’s water-mill provided examples of 
the rational exploitation of resources with which our Continent is excep- 
tionally blessed’ .?!° In a similar vein of thought, there was a much greater 
insistence upon capitalism as a ‘progressive’ force, not only in the epoch of 
the bourgeois reyolutions, but right down to the end of the 19th century, 
when it entered its imperialist or ‘moribund’ stage.?!! For F. D. Klingender, 
writing on Hogarth in 1944, the early entrepreneurs appear in the bene- 
volent guise of craftsmen and merchants rather than labour masters while 
even enclosure—notwithstanding the bitter writing of generations of 
radical and socialist historians—could be seen to be performing an 
‘objectively’ progressive historical role: ‘Judged by the standards of 
English society of the second quarter of the eighteenth century, it is 
evident that Hogarth—like his friend Fielding—was advocating the point 
of view of the most progressive elements in that society. His was the blunt 
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realism of the craftsmen, farmers, merchants and improving squires 
whose single-minded industry was about to launch the greatest technical 
revolution since neolithic times: scientific farming and machine produc- 
tion. But the essential core of Hogarth’s moral survives its time 
conditioned setting: ‘‘He that does not work, neither shall he eat’’.’’! 


The notion of the historically ‘progressive’ was no less central to Marxist 
aesthetics in this period, with the ‘progressive tradition in bourgeois litera- 
ture’—and ‘realism’ in art—being invoked on the side of Communism; 
while modernism in its varying phases was condemned as reactionary and 
decadent, as in Christopher Caudwell’s posthumously published and 
widely read Studies m a Dying Culture. ‘A writer, if he wishes at all to tell 
the truth, must write about the world as he has already experienced it’, 
wrote Edward Upward in The Mind in Chains (1937), ‘.. and if he 
shares the life of a class which cannot solve the problems that confront it, 
which cannot cope with reality, then no matter how honest or talented he 
may be, his writing will not correspond to reality, his emotional generalı- 
sations about life will not survive the test of practice. He must change his 
practical life, must go over to the progressive side of the conflict, to the side 
whose practice is destined to be successful; not until he has done this will it 
be possible for his writing to give a true picture of the world. The only 
e alternative for him is, as the reactionary class to which he clings plunges 
ever deeper into failure, to write books which increasingly distort 
reality... ’.3!3 This standard of judgement, in which reaction was equated 
with failure, and progressivism with success, was applied in no less 
decisive a tone to the literature and art of the past Thus instrumental 
chamber music, in Meyer’s account of it, “was the music of the nsing 
merchants and the progressive sections of the aristocracy as they were 
fighting their way through progress and set-backs, to final victory. The 
new forces in the days of Elizabeth were advancing vigorously in the 
economic and political field, always engaged in a struggle against those at 
home and abroad who wished to re-establish the old order of life. This 
condition of conflict filled the leaders, as well as the mass of citizens, with a 
fighting spirit, with hope, vigour ang emotional profundty...In such 
societies and at such times men are not only inclined towards music and 
poetry, they seed them... hence the stupendous progress, especially of 
chamber music’.*'4 Klingender’s Goya and the Democratic Tradition 
which, along with Thomson’s Aeschylus and Athens and Dobb’s Studies 
in the Development of Capitalism must rank as one of the most original 
contributions of Marxist historical scholarship in this period, is orches- 
trated around a similar leitmotif, though it is rendered with much greater 
sophistication. Goya serves his artistic apprenticeship in ‘progressive 
Court circles’, and in the course of the book the ‘forces working for social 
progress’ and ‘the defenders of reaction’ are to be found to exist in every 
cranny of national life. The victory of Mengs over Tiepolo—the result of a 
court coup ın 17/60—was Klingender tells us, historically both ‘inevit- 
able’ and ‘progressive’, in spite of the fact that Tiepolo ‘was incomparably 
the better artist’. ‘In 1760 the ideal of sentimental classicism was more 
progressive than the authoritarian principle of baroque design, because it 
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enabled the new trends which were welling up in all spheres of thought 
and feeling, including baroque painting itself, to develop more adequate 
forms of expression. Considered purely as a period fashion, neo-classicism 
was as short-lived as the decorative baroque style. But...the ideals of 
naturalness and simplicity advocated by Mengs formed the bridge which 
led the artists of bourgeois enlightenment back to the mainspring of ` 
Spanish realism’.*!° 


‘Progressivism’ was the product ofa specific historical conjuncture. in which 
the success of the “Russian experiment’ on the one hand, and the apparent 
collapsé of liberal capitalism on the other, seemed to place socialism at the 
very top of the historical agenda. But it drew on the entire heritage of Marxist 
thought and for those who stayed within the Communist camp, it was, if 
anything, actually strengthened by the experience of the second world war 
and the years of its immediate aftermath. Fascism had been defeated. the colo- 
nial people were in revolt, the capitalist world—notwithstanding emergency 
transfusions of the American dollar—was visibly shrinking. In the East anew 
world had come into being, some 800,000,000 strong—the Soviet Union, 
the New Democracies and People’s China. Capitalism was on the defensive, « 
Bernal declared in 1950. It was threatening humanity with destruction as 
the only way of staving off its doom. The Marxist historian Rodney Hulton, 
writing at the same period, sounds the same self-confident note: “We live 
today at one of the greatest turung points in human history. Tremendous 
movements of human beings the world over are abolishing established socal 
orders, some of which have seen little change for centuries. Together with 
the colonies of modern imperialism, layer upon layer of the old feudal and pre- 
feudal orders of Asia are being swept away by movements of national and 
social liberation. In what were the most backward parts of Europe, workers 
and peasants, liberated from home-grown despotism and foreign interven- 
tion, are laying the foundations of socialism. In those parts of Europe and 
America where power is still in the hands of the imperialists. the workers are 
hammering on the doors of the privileged, strengthened by the success of 
their comrades in the Soviet Union, the new democracies, in China and 
elsewhere. Thig world-wide movement for the emancipation of all sections of | 
society oppressed by umperialism is led in all countries by the most advanced 
and disciplined of classes, the working class. The working class itself is led by 
its general staff, the Communist Parties, which are therefore directing the 
general movement of emancipation. The Communists are in this position of 
leadership because their actions are guided by the most comprehensive social 
science of our time, Marxism .. . it is not only the working class and its allies 
which understand the significance of this turning point in history. The old 
ruling classes, whether in Washington, London, Delhi, or Tokyo, under- 
stand it too .. They are...doomed...’ (Communism and Liberty, p. 5). 


Such a two camp theory of politics, with the peoples of the world united in 
disciplined struggle against their rulers, would be impossible to maintain 
today, even by partisans of the Soviet Union; and the last thirty years has 
seen the historic bases of ‘progressivism ’—at least in its 1930s version— 
collapse. Socialism may have multiplied its conquests since 1950, but the 
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growing division within the Communist camp, and the increasing frag- 
mentation of Third World struggles, with authentically revolutionary 
movements tragically at war, has made the whole notion of World 
Revolution—that time of universal emancipation for which generations of 
socialists have looked—increasingly problematical, while at the same time 
putting into question the international solidarity of labour.*!¢ Capital- 
ism—‘late capitalism’ as it is hopefully called ın some recent literature— 
shows no signs of approaching a terminal condition: however grave its 
internal contradictions, it cannot plausibly be represented as on the verge 
of extinction. Technologically, it has shown an unexpected capacity for 
modernisation, mobilising science and ihvention to diminish the 
importance of labour, streamline production and increase the range of con- 
sumer durables. Today it 1s the economy of the Fast rather than that of the 
West which appears old-fashioned. As so often in the past technological 
change presents itself to the working class not as a promuse, but as a threat 
to jobs, skills and trade unions. 


Re-evaluation 


The exodus of intellectuals from the Communist Party in 1956, and the 
break-up of the Communist Party Historian’s group, is generally 
attributed to the Soviet invasion of Hungary, and the disenchantment 
with what Edward Thompson, in the days of The New Reasoxsr, was 
wont to refer to as the socialism ‘of the heavy industrial base’.*'” But it 
clearly owes much—as I shall attempt to argue in a later section of this 
article—to the unexpected strength and resourcefulness of Western 
capitalism in the post-war years; to the economic miracle of ‘consumer- 
ism’;?!? and to the increasingly evident disjuncture between reality and 
the scenarios which 1930s progressivism had prepared.*'!? One response 
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to the crisis in world communism was a widespread abandonment of what 
Gordon Childe called ‘transcendental evolutionary schemes’ .*”” Another— 
directed as much against Fabianism at home as against Stalinism abroad— 
was a recoil from technological humanism. One may note the fierce hostility 
to ‘industrialism”’ which marks E.P. Thompson’s Making of the English 
Working Class (1963), and the Blakean contempt for scientific rationality 
which accompanies it. In a quieter idiom, Raymond Williams. in Culture and 
Society (1958) pursues a similar theme, and the attack on Benthamite indivi- 
dualism, which gives the book its hard edge, draws as much on Tory Radical- 
ism as on Thirties Marxism, from which indeed the author is at pains to 
distance himself. Together these two books represent what Thompson has 
subsequently called a ‘total critique of bourgeois utilitarianism ...at the 
moment of its full flowering’—a ‘kind of critique... found in Blake and 
Wordsworth ...still present in Morns, and...wholly complementary... 
with ..the Marxist tradition’.*?! Raymond Williams, interviewed in 1979, 
makes clear the political and intellectual conjuncture which gave rise to ıt. 
‘The characteristic rhetoric of Marxism I had known in the Thirties’, he tells 
his interlocutors, ‘was... that capitalism was at fault because it had failed to 
produce, because it was responsible for the depression: whereas the image of - 
the Soviet Union was exalted in terms of industrial productivity to the point of 
parody. What awaited that rhetoric after the War was the new kind of produc- 
tive explosion that capitalism had ın store. It was then that the questions 
posed by Blake or Cobbett acquired their force for me’ .*?? 


have, even among sections of our working-class movement, the values of private living 
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The Marxist historians grouped around the journal Past aad Presenit— 
Christopher Hill, Rodney Hilton, Victor Kiernan, Eric Hobsbawm— 
were much less certain about abandoning the perspectives of ‘propressiv- 
ism’ than those—a minority of the old Historians’ Group—who had 
joined the New Left, though it is worth remarking that Past and Present 
dropped its sub-title—‘a journal of scientific history’—in 1958.*?? 
Kiernan’s interesting critique of Culture and Society (New Reasoner, 
Summer 1959) with its sharp distinction between ‘capitalism’ and 
‘industrialism’ (which he accuses Williams of confounding), and rejection 
of Carlylean concepts (which he reproaches Williams for adopting) is a 
pointer to one kind of reservation. ** Another is Enc Hobsbawm’s enthu- 
siastic welcome for E.H. Carr’s What is History? (1961). Writing in 
Marxism Today, the theoretical journal of the Communist Party, 
Hobsbawm called it ‘a powerful and brilliant salvo fired against historical 
obscurantism’, and he hailed it, with good reason, as a remarkable 
reinforcement in that ‘battle of ideas’ which the Commumust historians 
had long been waging. ‘Mr. Carr is not a Marxist’, wrote Hobsbawm, 
‘though it is evident that he has been very greatly influenced by Marx, 
whom he admires, defends, and, incidentally, quotes more often than any 
other writer. But it is not the business of this article to point out where 
Marxists would differ from him. It is far more important to draw the atten- 
tion of readers of Marxism Today to the powerful reinforcement which 
they now receive from one of the great academic historians of this country, 
and one of the ablest and most intelligent men working in the field of 
history. Carr’s book is polemical. The historical reactionaries, Berlin and 
Oakeshott, Popper, Toynbee and the rest, are his main targets. But the 
strength of his critique lies not only in the argument, but in the recogni- 
tion that the different kinds of historical reaction represent a specific 
historical point of view—that of a dying class, empire or world system. 
Thus ‘* Toynbee has made a desperate attempt to replace a lineal view of 
history by a cyclical theory—the characteristic ideology of a society in 
decline’ (p. 37). ‘‘The renewed insistence by British writers on the 
importance of accident in history dates from the growth of a mood of ° 
uncertainty and apprehension . . . after 1914’’ (p. 94). In the epoch of the 
rising bourgeoisie *‘the theorists of /asssex-/aire believed not in chance, but 
in the hidden hand which imposed bensficent regularities on the diversity 
of human behaviour and Fisher’s remark [about ‘the play of the contin- 
gent and the unforseen’—E.H.] was a product not of laissez-faire 
liberalism, but of its breakdown in the 1920s and 1930s’’ (p. 94n). 
‘History was full of meaning for British historians, so long as ıt seemed to 
be going our way; now that it has taken a wrong turning, belief in the 
meaning of history has become a heresy’’. But ıt follows from such a 
critique, that the historian who stands for reason, science and progress in 
history—or more briefly, for good history, must also stand for reason, 
science and progress at large. It is the great merit of Carr that he is fully 
aware of this. Humanity is progressing and this is to be welcomed. The 
progress of reason and science ts the progress of man: ‘‘The expansion of 
reason means, in essence, the emergence into history of groups and 
classes, of peoples and continents, that hitherto lay outside it’’. Conse- 


323 The early history of Past and Presea: will be discussed in a subsequent section of this 
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quently ‘‘what disturbs and alarms me 1s not the march of progress in Asia 
and Africa, but the tendency of dominant groups in this country. ..to 
turn a blind or uncomprehending eye on these developments. . . and to 
sink back into paralysing nostalgia for the past’’ ’ *”’ 


Hobsbawm’s own commitment to rationalism—evident in the sardonic 
realism with which he writes, as well as in such more explicit reaffirma- 
tions of his faith as that which he attaches to his essay on Tom Paine**—1s 
a good deal more complicated than this account of it would suggest; the 
deeply moving portrait of Sabaté, the Spanish anarchist, in Bandis 
(1969), or of the German Communist Party ın Revolutionarias,**’ may 
suggest that he has carried over from his schoolboy Communist days in 
eve-of-Hitler Berlin?” an exalted notion of revolutionary bravery, and one 
main line of his research has been the historical reconstitution of doomed 
revolt, a theme which he treats in a spirit closer to Gramsci’s ‘pessimism 
of the intelligence’ than to that blther search for ‘positives’ which marks 
the progressivism of the Popular Front. Hobsbawm’s sociological realism, 
as in the recent Labour's Forward March Halted ?, or the essays reprinted 
in Revolutionaries, has also served to militate against the more optimisti¢ 
scenarios of progressivism. Christopher Hill, in the decade following 
1956, though refining his class analysis, and exploring the culture and 
economy of ‘the industrious sorts of people’ rather than (as in the 1940 
essay on the Exgitsh Revolution) hypothesising the existence ofa ‘progres- 
sive’ bourgeoisie, nevertheless preserved his original perspectives intact, 
and his Intellectual Origins of the English Revolution (1965) may indeed 
be regarded as a kind of u/timma thule of progressivism, with the achieve- 
ments of science preparing the way for revolution, and the ‘optimism’ of 
the merchants and craftsmen carrying it forward. The Restoration of 
1660 was powerless to turn back the tide. ‘The radicals were defeated, but 
science survived’. The World Turned Upside Down (1972)—a splendid 
reconstitution of the mental world of the sectaries, written in direct 
response to the student revolt of 1968—presents a very different picture. 
There are now two revolutions rather than one, and that of the radicals—a 
revolution which never happened, ‘though from time to time it 
threatened’, was decisively defeated. The completeness of the radicals 
defeat is now heavily emphasised, unmediated by collateral gains, and we 
are made much more aware both of the impossible generosity of their long- 
ings, and the depths of their subsequent despair. Hill brings a sad, contem- 
porary vision to bear on 17th century revolutionary politics, emphasising 
the disunity of the sects, and the ‘insidious pressures of the world’ which 
bore down on them ‘even as they organised to turn the world upside 
down’. And his view of present-day reality 1s light years removed from 
technological progressivism. ‘As we contemplate our landscape made 
hideous by neon signs, advertisements, pylons, wreckages of automobiles; 
our seas poisoned by atomic waste, their shores littered with plastic and 
oil; our atmosphere polluted with carbon dioxide and nuclear fall-out, our 
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peace shattered by supersonic planes; as we think of nuclear bombs which 
can ‘‘waste and destroy’’ to an extent that Winstanley never dreamed of 
—we can recognise that man’s greed, competition between men and 
between states, are really in danger of upsetting the balance of nature, of 
poisoning and destroying the fabric of the globe’.*”? 


In a rather different direction progressivism has been undermined by a 
younger generation of Marxist historians. One may note, among labour 
historians, a shift in attention from ‘heroic’ periods of struggle, such as 
Chartism, to more subterranean forms of resistance; a renewal of Marxist 
interest in such divisive phenomena as the aristocracy of labour and the 
lumpen proletariat; an increased awareness of the contradictory pheno- 
mena involved in ‘the battle of ideas’. Among Marxist-feminists the main 
thrust of work, both empirical and theoretical, has been concerned with 
the mechanisms of social and sexual conditioning and the interplay of 
family, school and home in the making of class identities. Much of this 
work is marked by what Sheila Rowbotham calls a ‘basic optimism’, but it 
draws its sustenance rather from a knowledge of the past than from 
euphoric expectations of what the immediate future may bring. 


The older Marxist histonans, both the worker-historians who will be 
discussed in later instalments of this article and the Communist Party 
Historians’ Group of the 1940s and early 1950s, saw history essentially 
as an epic, with classes fulfilling (or failing to fulfill) their historically 
appointed mission. The science of history was pivoted on laws of develop- 
ment: humanity moved forward in a progression from point to point until, 
with the achievement of socialism, pre-history ended and real history 
began. To-day’s Marxist historians, like many other socialists, have aban- 
doned such overall evolutionary schemes, without offering any compar- 
ably unified view in its place. But they have not abandoned the materialist 
explanation of cause. In the past, causality was often conceived of as a 
linear progression from point to point, in which a given set of conditions 
was followed by a predetermined set of effects, and the task of the historian 
was to register their pattern and concorgance. To-day it sometimes seems 
that the apparent disjunctures between causes and effects provide a more 
fruitful—and more urgent—task for Marxian analysis than the one-to-one 
fit. In many cases, too, if only because of the unevenness of documenta- 
tion, causality may be more fruitfully discussed by exploring relationships 
at a particular point in time, as, say, between business and politics, crime 
and family order, culture and mass psychology, rather than by pursuing a 
temporal sequence of developments. By comparison with older forms of 
Marxist work this ıs both a weakness and a strength. On the one hand it 
has led to the abandonment of major fields of history—such as some of 
those indicated in this article; on the other ıt has allowed us to explore 
elements of the social order which previously only existed on the periphery 
of Marxist analysis or outside it altogether. 

Scientific rationalism remains an inescapable part of any socialism, 
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whether in its Marxian, social democratic or anarchist versions.?* But, as 
I have tried briefly to indicate, it is made up of analytically distinct and 
sometimes dissonant elements, and each of them is subject to radical 
mutation over time. Productivism, for instance, and the primacy accorded 
in many versions of Marxism to the forces of production, may be 
interpreted in a triumphalist sense, as it was, perhaps, by those in the 
1930s and 1940s who were captivated by the vistas of planning; in 
Deutscher’s work on the other hand, or in Marx’s chapters on Primitive 
Accumulation, it is the hinge of a historical tragedy. Laws of development 
can be interpreted in a tragic sense too, as they are by Gareth Stedman 
Jones in Outcast London, by Hobsbawm in Primitive Rebels; and by 
Klingender and Gwyn Williams in their work on Goya Conversely 
optimism, though a main ingredient of the 1930s progressivism, is in 
principle quite separable from it. It may operate within a quite limited 
compass and even on the terrain of historical defeats. As the women’s 
movement has shown, one does not need to be a triumphalist ın order to 
keep faith with the past, or to use it as a revolutionary and critical vantage 
point with which to view the present. 

330 In view of the vaganes of present-day North London and West Coast libertarianism, it 
seems worth recalling that the Spanish anarchists were strongly Purttanical in character, 
and deeply committed to education, reason and science See, Temmga Kaplan, Aserchists of 
Andalusia, 1868-1903, Princeton 1977 
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Blood of Spain 


rw 


‘No more vivid way could have been found to bring the three years of the great 
civil war back to life; Ronald Fraser’s Blood of Spain is so lifelike as to be almost 
eerie! It is a chorus of discordant voices echoing out of the past; a carefully 
arranged selection from nearly three million words recorded during interviews 
with more than three hundred men and women who were separated by fluctuat- 
ing battle-lines but all caught in the hurricane of 1936. It is concerned with five 
main areas, and with the rear more than the front, and with individuals. 
Individual experiences as the writer says never add up to the total collective 
experience (p. 30). Subjective and objective realities, always some distance 
apart, were vety far removed in Spain, with its jumble of epochs and cultures; 
what men thought and felt might have much or little connection with any 
fact of life, and found expression in ideas or attitudes often contradictory, 
sometimes to outsiders incomprehensible. Fraser rightly insists that oral 
history can bring to light facts as well as impressions; and he stresses the 
importance of archival work for supplementing or correcting such information. 


Yet in another light its chief value may be its ability, in a higher degree 
than any other approach can claim, to bring together, as Fraset’s book 
does supremely well, the fragmentary, disconnected experiences and 
sensations of a multitude of individuals, especially such as have lived 
through a cataclysmic time whose collective orbit transcends and eludes 
them all. It is with the collective reality of the whole that systematic — 
history-writing must concern itself, seeking to trace the movement of 
events in terms of institutions, parties, nations, and their ramifying 
accompaniments. All these entities are more or less artificial, abstrac- 
tions from the tangible stuff of human life, much like ‘identikit’ 
images; the beings composing them are never folly congruent with 
them, and in most of their daily and hourly consciousness may be far 
distant from them. In the processes scrutinized by the regular historian 
nothing is accidental, but much is unforeseeable: only social action and 
struggle provide the crucible, or computer, in which all material forces 
and social energies are evaluated and their outcome determined. We are 
always compelled, as Engels was, to recognize that this outcome never 
coincides with the desire of any of the participants. To turn back from 
‘the roaring loom of Time’ to the thoughts and feelings of obscure 
individuals is always to meet with fresh surprises, and with a salutory 
reminder of the terms on which men and fate stand. 


The Dynamic of Civil War 


It really was 2 civil war, these voices make clear, a truth obscured at the 
time by the high proportion of Moors, Legionaries, Germans, and 
Italians on the rebel side. The symbolizing of the two sides as a pair of 
young sisters, in a Spanish film a few years ago, was in its way fitting. In 
civil wars, as in family disputes, accumulated tensions and grudges 
explode, shedding lurid light on the nature of the national State and of 
man’s social being. Progressives abroad, and a good part of the Left in 
Spain itself, could not digest the notion of so many ordinary Spaniards 
fighting, or at least cheering, for a generals’ revolt whose triumph 
could do no ggod to anyone but the reactionary vested interests, so long 
Spain’s curse. It was quite evident then, and is evident now, that in 
terms of historical causes and consequences the issue was one of white 
and black, or as nearly so as any great issue can ever be: the Republic 
was right, its enemies were wrong. But watchers abroad looking on at 
the arena, from Left as well as Right, gravely oversimplified the com- 
batants’ motives. Discrepancies between the whole and its parts, the 
cause and its adherents, have been visible in all conflicts, but seldom so 
prominently as in Spain. And, as often, on the good side individuals 
were not seldom inferior to their cause, on the bad side superior to it. 


Marxists at the time, and for the most part ever since, underrated the 
extent of popular support for Franco—in some regions only, but no 
faction bad a nation-wide base—because, preoccupied by change, 
progress, revolution, they have always paid too little attention to the 
much more prevalent currents of history making for inertia and con- 
servatism, with religion in the lead. Revolutions have been minutely 
studied; civil wars, as a distinct category, neglected. Yet they have been 
1 Rooald Fraser, Bleed of Spain: The Experiance of Cini] War, 1936-1939, Allen Lane, 
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far commoner. They constitute a middle term between revolution and 
rising, or insurrection. This, the commonest of all forms of revolt, is 
likely to be a fairly clear-cut challenge, always more or less localized, by 
one class to another, or to a class State. Revolution belongs to the rare 
situation where a class force and its ideas are unmistakably strong 
enough to supplant an older one. By the time this can happen the old 
ruling class must have grown effete, and unable to defend itself with any 
tenacity, as was the case in 1789. 


A civil war does not exhibit such a straightforward challenge, and its 
lines of division are not identical with those of class. In spite of its 
magnitude we do not think of the Peasant War of 1525 in Germany as a 
civil war (though perhaps we ought to, since there were many besides 
peasants among the insurgents). At the outset of a civil war there is 
not yet a definite leading force and plan, on the more progressive side 
especially; a programme only emerges in the course of the contest. In 
1789 the materials were ready from the start, though the design had to 
be modified considerably in the years following to meet the bour- 
geoisie’s requirements. England’s was theclassic case of civil war, starting 
with much ambiguity of purposes on both sides, and not simply (not 
indeed in any clearly recognizable fashion) arraying class against class, 
but splitting the dominant landowning class as well as the nation as a 
whole. This class might be said to have arrived at 2 parting of ways, a 
choice of directions, and to have been falling out over which to take; 
it could not decide by cool debate and consensus because decision was 
being forced on it, and its social and ideological divergences were being 
intensified, by mass pressures from below. This cleavage could then 
lead on, though still chaotically, towards a revolutionary solution. 


Civil war was a rarity in nineteenthcentury Europe: Spain went 
through it repeatedly, to say nothing of coups and counter-coups, and 
such a record, like terrorism in Ireland, hardens into a tradition, a : 
habit, which makes further repetitions likelier. Spain after three 
centuries of imposed union was less than most ‘nation-states’ an 
organic unity. Absolutism, foreign conquest and empire had advanced 
the State prematurely, enabling it to forge a nation dependent to an 
immoderate degree on monarchist and Catholic ideology. When the old 
monarchy crumbled at last, under the impact of Napoleonic occupation 
and the loss of America, the facade of unity crumbled with it. Spain 
was too weak and solitary to revive it by fighting foreign wars, as 
stronger countries were learning to do; there was only the fiasco of an 
attack on Morocco in 1860 and the catastrophe of the American 
attack on Spain in 1898. Chronic disharmonies beset Spain, but there was 
no social force capable of taking command and leading in a new direction. 
Proneness to civil strife was the correlate of inability to make the drastic 
break with the past that was needed. Some ofits accompanying brutality, 
frightful on each side in the first Carlist war of the 18308, can be ascribed 


to lingering infections both of imperialism and of religious bigotry. 


Shuffling, hesitant, narrowly selfish, Liberalism could restore only a 
shell of national unity, nearly as arbitrarily and superficially as the 
monarchy before it, with an army of unwilling peasant conscripts for 
bludgeon. Its reactionary opponents were still busy, but destitute of 


practical ideas for a modern age; they too relied on others to do their 
fighting, Basque and Catalan peasants whose own wants were quite 
alien from those of the landlords learning, with the aid of the Church, to 
manipulate them. In the zoth century reaction acquired a more bizarre 
tool ın the African cannon-fodder made available by the acquisition of a 
new colony in a corner of Morocco. 


Spain was not involved in the Great War (as Portugal was), and for its 
more combustible elements to have to look on inactive at a grand 
European conflict was frustrating, and encouraged the striking of 
bellicose postures which in other lands were discredited for a genera- 
tion by knowledge of what modern war meant. Each camp ın the 
Great War tried to drag Spain in, a kind of rehearsal for the rival 
European ideologies which subsequently did so much to polarize a 
Spain unable to produce new ideas for itself. When the Second Repub- 
lic came, international tides helped to pull apart a disunited, divisible 
country. But no ‘national State’ has escaped from its contradictions as 
a bundle of wrangling classes, and no civil war has seen its antagonists 
hesitate to summon foreign aid. In the French ‘wars of religion’ one. 3 
side called in the Spaniards, the other the English and Germans; in 
the English civil wars one tried to bring in the Irish, the other brought 
in the Scots. e 


“We didn’t give a damn about the republic, we were concemed only 
about the revolution’, 2 young Catalan ‘libertarian’ of forty years ago 
recalls; adding by way of self-criticism: ‘we wanted to go too fast, 
wanted to leap from one century to the future in a matter of days...’ 
(p. 120). A good deal of what happened in Catalonia looks like an 
attempt to make a ‘cultural revolution’ in the midst of an armed 
struggle. Too often it suggests a parochial, unrealistic mentality, that of 
a small people in a frontier province. ‘Libertarian’ thinking belonged to 
the past, after being superseded elsewhere by socialism, or to the future 
with its multifarious emancipation-movements; it belonged anywhere 
except to the pgesent. Its organized form, the trade unionism of the 
CNT, was itself divided between a Syndicalist wing and an Anarchist, 
able to combine on little more than negatives. 


Of the former, Catalonia’s industrial workers were the backbone. There 
is a question to be asked as to why, after a hundred years of industrial- 
ization, antagonism was still so intractible between them and their 
employers, mostly family firms of modest size, whereas English 
workers arrived in half that time at a rough coexistence with ‘the 
gaffer’. Part of the reason lies in a flow of new recruits to the mills from 
a countryside, outside Catalonia, more socially conscious and embit- 
tered than England’s. The more recent of these, still unassimilated and 
suffering the worst poverty, were immigrants from the south, to whom 
Anarchist intransigence was congenial. To a Catalan nationalist their 
ideas seemed simplistic, ‘more rural than industrial’, fitter for an 
Andalusian village than a big European city like Barcelona (p. 150). 
They were a minority within a minority province, to whom Catalan 
nationalism meant as little as Spanish parliamentarism; they had no 
homogeneity even among themselves; they were too completely 
uprooted and irreconcilable to be at home in any rational undertaking. 


Sa} 


Their alienation from all the rest of society scared the middle classes, 
but by spreading an alarm out of proportion to any real inyury they 
could do to the social order, they helped to prolong it. In the odd way 
that opposites meet, their philosophy of abstention from bourgeois or 
parliamentary politics was not very far distant from British ‘labourism’, 
or political indifference. 


All the same, a critic of the Communist party may have been right in a 
sense to accuse it of forgetting that ‘the most combative, revolutionary 
sectors of the Spanish working class were in the cNr... the greatest 
human potential a revolutionary party could hope to enlist’ (p. 329). 
But how to turn this potential into positive Wwat-winning energy was 
not easy to see. ‘Revolution’ too readily became an incantation. In the 
euphoria of early success some CNT militants thought that all that was 
wanted now to transform the world was to ‘sing new revolutionary 
songs’ (p. 137). One is occasionally reminded of the Liberals in the 
Cortes at Cadiz in 1823, animatedly debating the official precedence 
due to a rear-admiral as the French army sent to restore absolutism 
closed in on the city. A people as well as a class may come to hug 
abstractions, for want of power over realities. 


On this very contentious issue, the lessons to be drawn from other 
conflicts are ambiguous, like Delphic oracles. It may be arguable 
whether Lincoln’s emancipation of the slaves in 1863 did more to 
inspire his army with a heightened will to victory, or the rebel army 
with a firmer will to resist. Trotsky won Russia’s civil war, which like 
Spain’s was also a fight against foreign intervention, by conscripting 
more or less reluctant peasants into a regular army and imposing 
draconian discipline through a cadre largely of ex-tsarist officers. Stalin 
won the war with Hitler by conscripting peasants in the name of 
patriotism, not socialism, and enforcing a more than Prussian obedience 
to command. Spanish Communism imported too much of this spirit, 
into western Europe. Anarchist indiscipline, fine scrupulosities or 
revolutionary metaphysics, must have strengthened the innate com- 
munist leaning to bureaucratism, and, far worse, the habit of branding 
all who differed as enemies of the cause, reactionaries in disguise, to 
silence whom it was a duty to resort to any and every means, however 
brutal. Despite all this, the Communist party, with its international 
connections and horizons, was the best equipped to take a realistic view 
of the situation and face the needs of the hour; this was what brought it 
to the fore. It understood, as an old supporter says, that the vital thing 
was to win the war, that the cnr balancing of war against revolution 
was a false antithesis (p. 325). Too many ‘libertarians’ rejected a 
regular army and compulsory service 1n place of their volunteer militias, 
useless in such an encounter; when it came, as it had to come, they 
neglected the opportunity to leaven it with their own ideas by putting 
their men forward promptly as political commissars(p. 339)—an omission 
as grave as any failure by the Communists to appreciate and guide the 
fizzing but too often, by itself, futile ardour of the revolutionary Left. 


On their side, those to the left of the rce (one might sometimes rather 
say those above it, floating in the air) may not have been altogether 
wrong in mistrusting the sot of victory that might be won under its 


auspices. The army it was helping to build might be compared with the 
New Model, and Cromwell’s crushing of the Levellers bore some 
resemblance to the steamrollering of the Left in Catalonia. The 
Levellers, however, neither sulked in their tents during the battle 
against the common foe nor made their challenge until after it had been 
won; and the English outcome was a regime republican and enlight- 
ened, though authoritarian and only within limits progressive. It might 
have been so in Spain, along with many of the vices, as well as virtues, 
of the post-1945 regimes in eastern Europe. To all-or-nothing leftists 
this might have been a goal not worth reachinge—Vimesmd: cansa 
vincendi perdere cansas. Yet the alternative was fascist dictatorship. And, 
opposites again meeting, it appears from some indications here, as well 
as in other sources, that libertarians were ready to forget their high- 
flying principles when it suited them, and that some cultivators joined 
the collectives they set up in Aragon under duress (pp. 353, 359-60). 
They wanted, a Communist objector complains, ‘to impose their 
maximalist revolution right from the start’ (p. 369). Thus roles were 
reversed, with Stalin’s opponents borrowing, and his disciples con- 
demning, some of his methods of dealing with the peasantry. ° 


Different readers will draw different conclusions from the material 
presented by Fraser, though they will be at one in seeing it as testimony 
not to be ignored. His own views, partly dertved from it, have been set 
out in a thoughtful and undogmatic essay in Zowa Abisrta (no. 21, 
1979). What was wanting, he holds, was a fuller unleashing of revolu- 
tionary energies. But he recognizes the failure of the Left to find ways 
of bringing this about; he is dubious of some of the experiments in 
collectivization, industrial and rural, launched by enthusiasts; he 
admits that some libertarians did in practice fail to understand that 
revolution and war must go together. On the other hand, while seeing 
that the communist party filled a vacuum of power which had to 
be filled, he criticizes not only its ruthless tactics but its strategy, in 
choosing to work with reformist socialists and liberals rather than 
with those on.the Left who were prepared to link revolution with the 
demands of the front. 


At this distance of time it may be impossible to unravel all the disputes 
of those years and decide with any confidence on their rights and 
wrongs; another reason why Blood of Spain can tell us in some ways 
more than any formal history of the war, however scientific. In the end 
the salient fact is that what was needed could not be done, or done 
adequately, because of the long-standing cleavage of parties and the 
inveterate mistrust between them. The old contest between Marx and 
Bakunin, waged more fiercely in Spain than anywhere else, was still 
unsettled, and stirring fateful dissension. If the Spanish war has one 
lesson more than any other for today, it is the folly of sectarian 
quarrelling among progressives. 


Splinters of Class and Nation 


Social and regional confusions were reflected in ideology, above all in 
the prominence of Catholicism and anti-Catholicism. The Church could 
pose as a national institution, with no equivalent on the republican 


`- 


side. But to property-owners the underlying duel of classes, or of 
property against poverty, was quite apparent. A lady recalled the 
unnerving sound of an angry crowd at the outbreak of hostilities. “The 
women were worse then the men. This war was terrible, a war between 
lower and upper classes was much worse than a war between nations 

. (p. 303). Religion was the time-honoured upholder of order, and 
reliance on it must have helped to make conservatives cling all the 
more rigidly to belief in a social system as changeless as God’s ordering 
of the universe. Without unacceptable sacrifices, it could not be 
changed. ‘Unhappily there is no solution to all this’, a landowner of the 
better sort said to his young son, as hungry labourers stared with hatred 
at them and their car (p. 49). 


For landlords as a class the solution was to give ‘all this’ another lease 
of life by purging and bleeding. Clericalist Spain set out to rid itself of 
socialism as fanatically as formerly of Jews and Moors, and with a 
violence which may have been needed to stifle consciences uneasy at 
the huge gulf between Spanish religion and Christianity. “White terror’ 
has been a phenomenon of modern Europe, though one with affinities 
in other times and places, like the wholesale massacres of peasants after 
rebellions in nineteenth-century China. Its ferocity is that of a dominant 
class feeling itself mortally at risk, in danger of extinction, as Spain’s 
landlords felt more acutely than any other property-owners. In their 
eyes the plebeian herd, excluded from moral membership of the 
community, was only half human, and when it mutinied it lost any 
semblance of humanity. Queipo de Llano’s first broadcast from 
Seville announced that the army of Africa was going to hunt down 
trouble-makers ‘like wild animals’ (p. 52). In terms of upper-class 
psychology this was not a figure of speech, but a quite literal 
statement. 


For the Right, the self-styled ‘Nationalists’, there was a secular ideal in 
their cult of Spanish patriotism, Espefo/iswo; only half-secular, indeed, 
with a deep religious tincture, and ina country of so many nationalities 
not very much less unreal than Catholicism as a national faith. Hence its 
hysterical shrillness, its readiness to murder any Spaniard who failed to 
share it. As Castilian sentiment, on the other hand, it possessed a real 
meaning. There was no Spanish nation, but there was a Castilian 
nation. It had once been a world power; to be master of Iberia, to keep 
Basques and Catalans in their place as it once kept Cubans and Filipinos, 
was its consolation. In the small sluggish towns of northern Castile, 
more still in the countryside, its antiquated creed of Church-and- 
State kept 2 tenacious hold. Franco knew how to play on it; he also 
brought some material benefits to the village, not to landlords alone, 
through stabilized grain prices, and Catholic cooperatives (pp. 281-2), 
benefits very likely more welcome than the collectives set up in 
Aragon. 


The same hunger and overwork, or unemployment, that drove the 
Andalusian labourer frantic could leave a landless labourer in the 
opium-laden air of Castile a resigned conservative, about equally 
inaccessible to reason. “My mission in life is to work’, says one of our 
witnesses, accustomed to exist on bread and garlic and incense. He had 


been taught by a pious mother to go to mass, and was relieved when 
the union organizers who called him a blackleg were wiped out (p. 282). 
Servility allowed him a contented life which the rebel could never 
know. ‘We hated the bourgeoisie, they treated us like animals’, an 
Anarchist farm worker said; “we wanted to be treated decently, as 
human beings, and the only way to win this was to fight the bosses’ 
(p.96). Queipo de Llano’s talk of ‘reds’ as wild animals was only a 
sharpened version of a habitual attitude. In Old Castile manners were 
different. There was some bond of national feeling, and religion counted 
all the more because the Castilian countryside contributed most of the 
country’s priests (p. 86), so that many humble families must have had 
kinsmen in the Church—as they did also in Navarre (p. 124)—and 
been entitled thereby to respect. England is another example of how 
greatly class relations can be smoothed by civility, or soft soap, 
costing nothing. 


One of the most extraordinary types that stalks through these pages is 
the Carlist, a straggler from the past with an impossible assortment of 
ideas or feelings for which only religion could supply a hold-all, 
Navarre, his homeland, was still largely Basque, and comparatively 
democratic, yet furnished the fascist war-machine with its best fighters. 
Carlism or “J'raditionalism’ looked back to the old monarchy, which 
did not seek to centralize a uniform Spain: this was an cighteenth- 
century innovation brought by the Bourbons from France. Rustics 
marooned in their valleys cherished memories and legends of bygone 
Carlist wars, kept their old-world creed altve, and were ready at 
any time to take their guns and do battle with things they knew 
nothing about. ‘Carlism was in his blood, he was conceived a Carlist, 
born one’, an old stalwart tells us (p. 122). He thought of it as a 
movement of the common people, as at village level it really was: as a 
political weapon, controlled by reactionaries, it was something very 
different. 


Carlists were rebels by temperament; they had been on the rebel side 
ever since 1833. Now they found themselves in the shadow of new- 
fangled doctrines of totalitarianism and dictatorship, somewhat as 
Anarchism was overlaid by Communism; in each case because the 
ideals that inspired them could not meet the demands of the situation. 
Carlism, however, had a long history of regular, disciplined warfare, not 
guerrilla action merely, and despite their medieval mentality its soldiers 
were better prepared than Anarchist militiamen for a modern war. The 
more thoughtful of them have had time since then to ponder on how 
they were led by the nose by their leaders. One such feels today that the 
rank and file of the movement were not without some kinship with 
anarcho-syndicalism (p. 319; cf. pp. 511-2); a good example of Spain’s 
erratic contour-lines. In the three Basque provinces bordering on 
Navarre a national consciousness had sprung up, a desire for autonomy 
which kept them on the republican side. This nationalism too was a 
sentiment of the common people; the bourgeoisie looked down on it 
(p. 406). Another Carlist came to think that the Carlist peasantry of 
Navarre could have found common ground with it, had self-seeking 
leaders not kept them apart (p. 541). As it was, the Spanish civil war 
was also a civil war of the Basque people. 
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The Nature of Spain 


At the top of Spanish society, though not at the bottom, there was the 
solidarity appropriate to class war; in between there was a medley of 
opinions and divided allegiances, often cutting through families. There 
were many such in Madrid. One man was the nephew of a devoted 
communist, while his rhother’s connections were all diehard conser- 
vatives (p. 459). Blood might sometimes be thicker than water; we 
hear of a fascist student on the run who could depend on a socialist 
cousin to give him shelter (p. 59). A hotchpotch of incongruous beliefs 
marked a society still made up of a multiplicity of sub-classes or 
groups, 28 Engels described the Germany of the 16th century, when 
other countries had achieved more simple and straightforward outlines. 
They can be seen epitomized in Spain’s foremost intellectual, Unamuno 
(pp. 205-8), authentic spokesman of a country out of step with history. 
On another plane they can be seen in the Falangist movement. A 
recruit talks of having been grateful to it for reconciling him to his 
own contredictory impulses. “You could be a revolutionary and still 
be a conservative, a nonconformist and a conformist. There was no 
need to reject your traditional upbringing, especially nationalism’ (p. 314). 


e Spain’s contraries may seem impossible for any one country to contain, 
but they went together, each extreme sustaining its opposite pole. If 
there was no nation, there is frequently to be encountered in these 
pages something like a national character, or personality, as if the book 
were 2 magnified picture of a single psyche with all its inconsistencies 
and recesses. Living together for ages as the Iberian regions had done, 
cooped up in the same cage, many traits both regional and social had 
passed into a common stock. ‘Remember’, the President, Azaña, said 
emotionally at the outset to a deputation, ‘the Spanish people have 
great virtues but also great defects’: ever since Roman times they had 
been notorious for heedless pugnacity (p. 73). Only in a country 
impregnated with theological dogmatism could every faction be so 
uncompromisingly stiff-necked, with,an obduracy of belief, an over- 
valuation of formal creeds—or formal denial—rubbed into Spain’s 
fibres by bigotry and its guardian the Inquisition. At the front, in early 
skirmishes, poum and Anarchist militiamen each enjoyed one another’s 
defeats (p. 135). In the seventeenth-century civil wars in Britain there 
was a similar spirit among zealots of the Kirk. 


Religion, persecution, conquest, had fostered a sort of cult of death. 
“Long live death!’ was the Foreign Legion’s watchword, and the 
Spanish people can be thought of sometimes as a foreign legion 
encamped in western Europe. It could help to kindle heroism, and a 
man of the Left pays a tribute to the enemy’s courage in a local fight in 
Aragon. ‘On both sides we were Spanish, had the same pride and 
arrogance, the same determination to defend honour with lives’ (p. 133). 
The other face of this stoical bravery, or comradeship of the grave, was 
the Spanish streak of cruelty, displayed in ordinary times in the pastime 
of bull-baiting. This aberration too can be traced to a persecuting 
religion, gory Counter-Reformation art on church walls, and colonial 
rule. The savagery of the Moors brought into Spain by Franco scarcely 
exceeded that of some of his Spaniards. There is a horrible catalogue of 


killings. Respectable middle-class citizens gathered to drink coffee and 
watch executions of ‘red’ prisoners; there were even women and 
youngsters at the spectacle (pp. 162, 165—7). Whether it is the true 
human face that shows from behind a mask in such hours of delirium, 
or a distortion of it, is as urgent a question as any political riddle left 
behind by the war. 


There was a ghoulish brutality at times on the republican side too. In 
the early excitement in Barcelona a man was killed because his sister 
was a nun (p. 146), and at a barber’s shop someone heard a customer 
boasting with sadistic detail about ‘the “canaries” he and others took 
out every night and shot’ (p. 148). There was nevertheless this vast 
difference, that the Republic was trying to restrain indiscriminate 
shootings (pp. 175 ff.). A legal official who went over to the rebels 
testifies that ‘in the republican zone the crimes were committed by an 
impassioned people, not by the authorities. The latter always tried to 
prevent crimes’, whereas on the rebel side shootings were ‘scientifically 
organized .. . (p. 276). Hitler’s men in Spain must have learned there 
some of the arts of ‘cleaning up’ occupied territory which they were 

soon putting into practice in a dozen countries. i 


A Nationalist soldier was left by two episodes of violence indelibly 
impressed by ‘the incredible impossibility of finding a means whereby 
the people of this country could understand each other and live 
together’ (p. 468). A student liberal recalls how “The idea that it was 
necessary to kill, to destroy in order to defend oneself was constantly 
expressed by ordinary people on both sides’; but he thought most of 
them did not expect this sanguinary idea to go beyond words, and were 
taken aback when minorities started to act on it (p. 80). There was 
strong mass feeling which could be aroused and harnessed, if only by 
fits and starts; but many casual glimpses imply that here as in most of 
history the committed men of action were vanguard groups. There was 
a good deal of shifting from party to party, and getting on to one band- 
wagon or another. Franco’s peasant conscripts shouldered their guns 
submissively, with ‘the sort of attitude that the great mass of people 
always shows in these situations’ (p. 284). Spanish peasants had been 
submitting dumbly to conscription in the service of their betters for a 
great many years. Amid stirring recollections of experiments at 
workers’ control of industry in Catalonia, a gloomy note is sounded by a 
participant convinced that only a small élite was interested in the 
revolution; the rest only wanted to ‘work and earn their living’, and 
as soon as the fighting was over were content to work again for the old 
bosses (p. 227). In all Spanish sects there may have been an exceptional 
gap between leading cadres and rank and file, because of the country’s 
lack of political practice and its ballast. 


Enthusiasts may fight more eagerly for illusions than for attainable 
goals, because these are necessarily limited and prosaic, a mirage is 
boundless and romantic. At the two extremes Spain’s warring ideals 
were both unrealizable. Anarchist brotherhood was a dream of an 
unknown future, Españolismo a dream of a past that never existed. Spain 
was becalmed between two epochs, as unable to go forward to one as 
backward to the other. To put together the Humpty Dumpty of the old 


order proved impossible. Bayonets could not keep history standing 
still for very long in a country exposed to the complex influences of 
western Europe, as it could be in a banana republic. To the chagrin of 
many of Franco’s supporters the Spain they fought to preserve was 
visibly dissolving as the years went by. Today it may be turning into the 
league of nationalities which the Federalists more than a century ago 
saw to be the only political solution, with Carlists and fellow-Basques, 
and the rest of the minorities, finding their places in it. There may even 
be a place for women. One of the many women who volunteered for 
auxiliary work on the Nationalist side remarks that they were hoping to 
be allowed to play an active part afterwards as well, but in vain. “We 
were tolerated only while the war lasted’ (pp. 310~1). 


Blood of Spain rescues from oblivion a whole lost expanse of history, a 
sunken Atlantis. After forty years, only men and women who were then 
fairly young survive to tell their tale, so that its testimony is weighted 
towards youth. But the war, a civil war in this way too, was very much 
a conflict among young people, with the hopeful ardour, the devotion 
e to causes good or bad, that youth is blessed or cursed with. Above all, 
this sombre and fascinating harvest of memones reminds us that a 
people consists of single beings, scans its world with an insect’s 
emyriad-faceted eyes, and that it is only by individuals that life and death 
are undergone. 
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Individualism and the English Peasantry 
Rodney Hilton 


Alan Macfarlane’s principal objective in The Origtes of English Individual 
1sm * is to prove that there was no peasantry in England during the middle 
ages and that attempts to describe the development of capitalism as a 
consequence of the emergence of capitalist relations of production from a 
pre-capitalist peasant economy are misconceived. For him a market 
economy of independent producers, employing wage labour rather than 
family labour. was always present. A rural population of family producers 
providing mainly for their own subsistence is a myth. The English, as 
distinct from less fortunate peoples living in Europe and the other four 
continents, were always ‘rampant individualists’ and probably had been 
since the Germanic invasions of the fifth century. Capitalism, therefore, 
has always been with us; it is part of our nature. No wonder that Dr. 
Macfarlane’s jeu d'esprit has been taken up by conservative journalists 
whose enthusiasm is only matched by their evident ignorance of the 
“history of their own country. 


Macfarlane’s method is simply, if flawed. It is to create a model of a ‘classi- 
cal’ peasantry and then to match pre-industrial England against it. If 
England does not fit the model, then England had no peasantry. The 
model is purportedly based for the most part on Eastern Europe, especially 
Russia. India and other Asian countries are occasionally brought in but 
the model is basically Slavonic. The characteristics of this ‘classical’ 
peasantry are as follows: the family, not the individual, owns the holding— 
Dr. Macfarlane unaccountably misses out landlords; the family on the 
holding is multi-generational; its emotions are identified with specific 
pieces of land; women had few, if any, rights; there is no wage labour; there 
is no social differentiation; there is hardfy any production for the market; 
therefore there are virtually no markets; also, consequentially, there is no 
market for land. This model of the peasantry, he says, was foisted on 
English history by Macaulay, Marx, Weber and pretty well every 
medieval historian up to the present day. The malign influence of Russian 
infiltrators like Vinopradoff, Kosminsky and Postan is obvious. 


Even if the East European peasantries were as described by Macfarlane, 
the failure of the English rural population to correspond with the model 
would not spso facto entitle us to deny that it was a peasantry. But in any 
case, Macfarlane has been badly let down by his advisers. Peasants in 
medieval Russia produced for the market, bought and sold land (women as 
well as men), gave dowries to their daughters and redistributed their land 
through partible inheritance. There is no evidence that they lived in multi- 
generational rather than nuclear families. Russian estate and fiscal docu- 
ments describe the ownership of the holdings in terms of the head of 


*The Origins of Eaghsh Individualism by Alan Macfarlane, Besil Blackwell 1978, £8 50, 
pp mı, 216. 


the family, as was done in contemporary west European documents of simi- 
lar purpose Specific features of the Russian peasantry which distinguished 
it from those of western Europe mainly derived from the abundance of land 
for colonisation. Hence, there was considerable mobility and opportunity 
for the creation of new households (this would explain early marriage). 
There was no reason for sentimental family attachment to a particular ` 
piece of land. Macfarlane should acquaint himself with these matters and 
could begin by reading R.E.F. Smith’s Psasant Forming in Muscovy. 


The ‘folksy’ English medievalists (as one of Macfarlane’s sillier admirers 
refers to them) classify the basic producers of rural England during the 
middle ages as a peasantry for the following reasons, on the basis of an 
abundant documentation. The overwhelming bulk of the land under culti- 
vation was divided into holdings for which the family provided the major 
labour force. A high proportion of the product was necessarily consumed 
within the household—and this was even true for many of the lord’s 
demesnes. The demand for money rent by landowners forced their tenants 
to market a proportion of the product of the holding. They found their 
markets in the towns and among the not inconsiderable number of nog- - 
producers. The shortage of land inevitably meant that as population grew, ` 
so did a near or completely landless element which found work on the 
bigger holdings or on the lord’s lands. Even so, Macfaslane’s estimates of 
wage labour are entirely unreliable and are characteristic of his 
unscrupulous selection of evidence. The 50 to 70% of males in East 
Anglian villages (cited on p. 148) who were servants were, in fact, mainly 
in centres of textile production, as Macfarlane’s sources make clear. Pro- 
portions of hired labour varied considerably from village to village as well 
as from household to household. Many peasant households had no ser- 
vants, very few had more than one and they were an addition to, not a sub- 
stitute for, family labour. The idea that English medievalists only 
accommodate production for the market, a peasant land market, wage 
labour and women’s rights in their studies of the medieval peasantry with 
embarrassment, is ludicrous. They have not, in spite of considerable dis- 
agreements between them, started off from a Slavonic model, bogus or 
otherwise. 


Macfarlane pays little attention to processes and relations of production 
and believes that conceptions of property are what differentiate the English 
from lesser breeds. He is bemused by his own discovery (well known to 
others) of the ate mortem alienability of freehold tenures. He relies 
almost entirely on F.W. Maitland, who in any case is mainly talking about 
freehold among the upper classes, such as military tenures. He ignores 
S.C. Milsom’s gentle warning that Maitland ‘sometimes places highly 
abstract notions of property too early.’! He ignores the implications of the 
considerable predominance in many areas of peasant land held in villein 
(that is, servile) tenure, attempting to assimilate it to freehold as though it 
were equivalent to sixteenth-century copyhold. It is not simply that, even 
if individualism could rampage among freeholders, it would be severely 
restricted among villein tenants by the control exercised by lords, and that, 
as Marc Bloch remarked, ‘in social life is there any more elusive notion 


1 S.C Milsom, Introducton to Pollock and Maitland, History of English Lew, 1968 
reprint, p lxxii. 


than the free will of a small man’? More important, Macfarlane’s picture 
of medieval England as a country of small, competing entrepreneurs 
entirely omits the fact of lordship, the concentration of the ownership of 
land in the hands of the nobility, the gentry and the clergy and their 
exercise of manorial jurisdiction over the rural population. This is not 
irrelevant to the argument about the existence of a peasantry, for it is one 
af the defining features of the class that it bears on its shoulders, through 
tax and rent, the burden of the state, the aristocracy and the church. If he 
had tackled this issue, Macfarlane would not have been able completely to 
ignore the still continuing arguments about the origins of capitalism 
which were triggered off by Maurice Dobb’s Studies im the Development 
of Capitalism, a seminal work which he does not even mention. 


This review has so far focussed on a few substantive issues raised by 
Macfarlane. If the book had been a serious historical investigation, ıt 
would have called for a lengthy reply. In fact the work is a careful pastiche 
of selective quotations from printed works, from unpublished books and 
articles which unsuspecting authors allowed Macfarlane to see before 
publication, and about twenty ‘personal communications’. 


The quotations from principal sources do not give confidence in the 
author’s judgements. Marc Bloch is quoted both to support the thesis of 
English individualism and as one of the deluded believers in the primacy of 
the group in medieval social organisation. Max Weber is mainly cited at 
second hand from a biography or from the small selection from his writ- 
ings entitled Theory of Social and Economic Organisation. In a quotation 
from the latter book, Weber’s description of women in ‘ancient’ 
England—probably based on the Anglo-Saxon law codes—is given as his 
view of women’s position in medieval England. Among the as yet unpub- 
lished works, Z. Razi’s thesis on medieval Halesowen is cited where it 
suits him (the peasant land market) but not where it runs counter to his 
theories about the early age of marriage. C.C. Dyer is cited as being unable 
to find more than one example of long lasting peasant families, whereas in“ 
fact the tables in the quoted article prqvide many such examples. In order 
to suggest that the author of this review believes in the ubiquity of multi- 
generational peasant families occupying holdings, a reference is given 
which in fact argues for the concept of family composition as a process over 
time, ranging from the single, unmarried male or female to the nuclear 
family with co-resident grandparents (The English Peasantry m the Later 
Middle Ages, pp. 28-9). Perhaps this suggestion is suspect because it 
implies that the English had habits like the continental Europeans. 
Finally, one must mention an example of the ‘personal communications’. 
Macfarlane swallows a statement by Richard Smith that three quarters of 
the lord’s income on Suffolk manors in the thirteenth century was derived 
from fines paid by tenants transferring land. It appears that Smith stated 
that it was three quarters of income from the manorial court perquisites. 
This is what any historian at all familiar with English agrarian history 
would have realised. 


Tamara Deutscher 


China Notebook 


I had no illusions—I was well aware that during an eighteen-day stay in China 
K would not gather enough material to write even a journalistic article, let alone 
a more serious analysis or essay. I had adopted a somewhat self-righteous 
attitude towards those who after their first short trip produce a Book on China. 
My knowledge of Chinese affairs had been scanty; ignorance of the language 
would, I knew, keep me excluded from life around me. Reliance on official 
guides and interpreters is frustrating in any country, but in China it is even more 
30 as the English of these guides-and interpreters is basic and limited to purely 
‘touristic’ needs. Very often conceptual differences and differences of approach 
ead to misunderstandings; and attempts to discuss somewhat more abstract 
subjects end by talking at cross purposes. Preparing for the journey I kept 
promising myself and others that I would not write ‘On China’. Yet such 
was the impact of my experience that I could not refrain from keeping a 
diary, as I felt the need to make my impressions less ephemeral. In what follows 
no attempt is made to systematize information received or draw any general 
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conclusion from what I observed. 


The study group which I joined was medically oriented: it consisted of 
doctors, social workers, etc. whose professional preoccupations I 
could hardly share. However, it proved more tolerant of my interests 
than I had thought possible. We visited, within a short space of time, 
Peking, Nanking, Kweilin, Shanghai, and Canton, and also a small 
chunk of the countryside. Within China we travelled by plane, by 
train, by coach; within the cities occasionally by public transport. 


Arrival in Peking 


At the time we travelled there were no direct London—Peking flights 
and we changed planes in Geneva, from where a Swissair DC10 took us 
to Peking. The DCio was, we were told, the largest type of plane 
Peking airport was able to handle. The Arrival Building, grey and 
nondescript, reminded me somewhat of the old Croydon airport. Two 
or three armed soldiers in green tunics stood impassively; a group of 
guides awaited their charges. Over a long table a notice in Chinese, 
Russian, and English read: Customs. But we were asked no questions 
and had only to fill in a declaration of all ‘valuables’ brought into the 
country. As nearly all travel into China is by ‘groups’ or ‘delegations’, 
the procedure was simplified, and within an hour we were sitting in a 
well-upholstered coach. Of the three guides who accompanied us one 
was to be permanently attached to our group, one was to look after us 
in Peking, and the third, an official from the tourist office, was there 
to greet us. He did this in a most formal fashion, trying to overcome 
the rattling of wheels on an uneven road: ‘We are glad to welcome our 
new British friends. You are our new friends because we have old 
friends who have already been to China. And through you, our new 
British friends, we send greetings from our people to your people. We 
have friends all over the world.’ This last sentence can be seen quite . 
often, inscribed on red banners, at airports and railway stations as if the 
Chinese felt the need to reassure themselves and others that their long 
period of isolation and ostracism by the outside world was over. After 
the ritual of greetings, the guides applaud us and we applaud them. 


We are now passing through green flet countryside with rectangles of 
winter wheat and peach and cherry orchards. Very little traffic on the 
road; here and there a lorry, some cyclists and some peasants carrying 
their loads in baskets suspended on bamboo yokes across their shoul- 
ders. We are approaching the city along wide avenues lined with trees. 


The hotel is 2 big, sumptuous complex of grey heavy buildings four or 
five storeys high; only in its roof line is traditional Chinese architecture 
preserved. It is placed in a park-like enclave surrounded by a wall, 
with sentries at the imposing gate. The public rooms are enormous and 
characterless; our accommodation consists of a large bedroom, equally 
large ‘salon’, and bathroom. The furniture is heavy, huge armchairs with 
brownish loose covers decorated or protected by crocheted anti- 
macassar lace-work. Nondescript curtains hang desolately from a 
primitive piece of wire. By the table two ubiquitous giant flasks, one 
with boiling water for brewing tea, the other with cold drinking water. 


This enclave, we are told, was built for (or by) Soviet experts to house 
them and their families; it was opened in 1957 but soon afterwards the 
experts ‘were withdrawn’, and although their work was not finished ‘we 


could manage everything by ourselves’. 


Impatient to see something of Peking, we venture out. After wandering 
a little we realize that we are nowhere near the centre of the town. 
Consulting the plan of the city, we see that our “Friendship Hotel’ 
is in the Haidian district some eight miles north of the centre. And 
we remark wistfully that at least two luxury hotels, among them the 
famous Beijing Hotel, are within walking distance from Tien Mien 
Square where we would like to be. But our party is neither an important 
‘delegation’, nor does it consist of rich tourists or businessmen or the 
privileged (and rich) overseas Chinese. 
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Peking’s morning rush hour is between 7 and 8 a.m. The main artery, 
Fuxingham Avenue and Chang-am Avenue, is nearly a kilometre wide, 
with narrow pedestrian lanes shaded by a wealth of trees. The middle of 
the road carries two sparse lines of cars, buses and coaches; on both 
sides twice the space is reserved for cyclists. And this space is covered 
by a compact mass of blue figures pedalling at an even tempo— 
thousands of them: thousands of blue tunics and blue trousers. There is 
a great deal of tinkling of bells and just as much hooting, especially on 
cross roads where swarms of cyclists demonstrate their acrobatic skill in 
avoiding what looks like imminent death. The buses are packed to 
capacity. It is difficult to tell the few modest private cars from taxis. 
Except for two Mercedes limousines, with the ominous curtains which 
in Eastern Europe usually carry high dignitaries, most cars are of 
Japanese make; lorries and jeeps, all khaki green, are produced in 
Ching. 


The approach to Tien Mien Square was heralded by the display of four 
enormous portraits of the Four Apostles. ‘We revere Stalin because he 
was the first leader of the first successful proletarian revolution’, said 
the guide, as if acknowledging that nobody would question the 
presence of the portraits of Marx, Engels and Lenin. The square, the 
pride of the capital, is indeed of tremendous proportions. It can hold, 
we were told, over a million people. It is encircled by willows, pines, 
and plane trees—some 10,000 of them—to give protection from dry 
winds and dust blowing from the desert. The slabs with which it is 
paved bear numbers to facilitate the organization of official parades. 


What did it look like during the cultural revolution?’ ‘Oh, it was all 
right’, answers the guide. ‘And where is the famous “posters wall” r. 
‘Oh, somewhere there’, he says with a vague gesture, ‘but there is 
nobody there now’. And indeed, as I discovered during a subsequent 
guideless evening, the red wall plastered with a few washed down and 
faded posters, seemed to be pathetically deserted. For how long? 
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The Summer Palace is a tourist attraction and a place for family 
outings. In the bright sunshine crowds are dutifully admiring a host 
of bronze sculptures, stepping in and out of temples, gazing at 
elaborate ceilings and roofs, filing through wooden passages decorated 
by elaborate and colourful wooden lace work. In this milling crowd one 
can see the bright summer clothes of foreigners mingled with the 
almost uniformly blue tunics of our hosts. But among the latter there 
are also strikingly colourful little patches: small children. As 1f to 
compensate for the uniformity of the adults, children are attired in all 
possible hues of the rainbow. Pink, red, blue, yellow padded jackets and 
ribbons make them look like butterflies. They are carried on the backs, 
shoulders or arms of mothers and fathers, or gently dragged along. 
There are hardly any prams, and I saw only two wooden contraptions 
which looked like playpens on wheels. 


Here and there in the crowd a few green military tunics can be seen. 
There are no insignia: a soldier has two pockets on his jacket, while an 
officer is entitled to four. Girl-officers look particularly young with 
their two short plaits sticking from behind their ears. 


One newly acquired passion is for photography. China produces 
inexpensive cameras and you hear them clicking everywhere, especially 
at platforms erected against a particularly picturesque background. 
Long queues form up: your friends step on the platform, have their 
picture taken and are followed by the next photographic models. 
Another queue nearby is taken care of by a professional photographer 
who seems to be serving his clientele at a rate of ten pictures in as many 
minutes. 


Visit to a Steel Plant 


The need for ‘absolute punctuality’ has been impressed on us from the 
very first day, and we soon discovered why. Whether our coach rolled 
through the gate of the Peking childsen’s hospital, or that of a steel 
plant in Shanghai, or of a commune some hundred kilometres out of 
town, a whole ‘Committee’ was already waiting for us at the entrance. 
The pattern was exactly the same everywhere: we were greeted, 
applauded, and after much handshaking led into a large committee 
room decorated by portraits of Chairman Mao and Chairman Hua, 
usually facing a set of portraits of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. The 
chairman or director of the enterprise would take his place at the head 
of the table; behind him, like a supporting team, would sit representa- 
tives of various departments. Tea cups filled, we were assured of a 
warm welcome, given a few basic facts about the working of the plants 
or institution, shown around the place then re-assembled fora question- 
and-answer session. All this would end with a short speech by our host 
expressing pleasure at having met so many ‘British friends’, whom he 
charged with conveying best wishes to the British people from the 
Chinese people. This was the standard formula. The closing speeches 
varied little: in most cases the competent leadership of Chairman Hua 
was secn as the guarantee of a better future; quite often satisfaction at 
the ‘smashing of the gang of four’ was expressed; quotations from 
Chairman Mao’s Thoughts were adduced only rarely. 


Shanghai’s Steel Plant Nr. 2 is considered a medium size enterprise. It 
specializes in producing steel wire and rope, rolled steel and sheeting. 
sooo workers are employed, of which 7oo are women. Set up some 
thirty years ago (when it consisted of a single workshop) it bas in- 
creased its output from 2300 to 300,000 tons. The equipment was 
substantially renovated in 1960-61. This date seemed significant and 
prompted the question whether any foreign aid was involved in 
modernizing the plant. The answer was a brief and categorical No’. 


The director explains the organization of the plant. It is directly res- 
ponsible to the Ministry of Metallurgy which sets up production 
targets. The director is—in his own words—'proposed by the masses’, 
which seems to mean that his name is put forward by all the workers on 
the shop floor, then approved by the Factory Committee. The candid- 
ature is then confirmed by the Ministry. What was not clear in this 
scheme was just how the Factory Committee was either elected, or 
appointed, In the director’s story more stress was laid on the fact that he 
himself had been ‘promoted from the ranks’. 


In 1966, after graduating from Shanghai University, he went into the 
factory as an ordinary worker; three years later he became the head of 
his department; in 1975 he was appointed Deputy Director and since 
the beginning of 1978 has been in his present post. What were the main 
qualities to which his promotion was due? ‘Political consciousness and 
efficiency’ was his answer, supported by the approving nods of his 
team. There was less unanimity, however, when the question of his 
salary arose. He earned, he said, 70 yuan per month, which is the wage 
of an average worker. This statement provoked our incredulity and 
some merriment among his collaborators who, with astonishing 
frankness, corrected it: he was apparently paid 7o yuan per month in 
the first year of his directorship, but this would rise to 140 in the 
second and third year. Even so the disparity between the ‘average’ wage 
and the directorial salary seemed small. Since the beginning of 1978 a 
worker also gets an incentive bonus of up to 15 per cent if his team 
works well. What sort of 2 bonus is granted to the director when ‘his’ 
factory ‘works well’ remained unclear. 


Although the right to strike is safeguarded by the constitution, Steel 
Plant Nr. 2 has never experienced a strike. And this, we were told, was 
due to the smooth working of the factory trade union to which all 
employees belong. The trade union has three tasks: to watch pver the 
quality of production; to stimulate ‘socialist emulation’ between teams 
and brigades; and to assure the welfare of the workers. Why should 
there be strikes? 


And what are the means of enforcing discipline of labour? ‘Education’ 
is the answer. If a worker is persistently slack or late his team mates 
argue with him, persuade him to mend his ways and ‘educate’ him into 
becoming a better member of the team. In the whole history of Plant 
Nr. 2 only one man had been dismissed for bad behaviour—and the 
police had to deal with him. 


Can a worker change his job? Only in very exceptional circumstances. 
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As a rule, directed at the age of 16 or 17 to Steel Plant Nr. 2 he faces the 
prospect of remaining there until his retirement at 6;—or even later, 
as, after ceasing normal work, he helps in training young apprentices. 
There are no holidays; only 7 or 8 days of national holidays are free at 
various times of the year. (Maybe this accounts for the striking empti- 
ness of railway stations ?) 


We are assured that the workers are contented. Their health is excellent. 
The medical unit of the factory employs some 40 people with varying 
medical qualifications, and has a sick bay (empty at the time of our 
visit); also a laboratory for tests, an X-Ray and an ECG. The stress is 
on preventive medicine, and medical examinations are carried periodic- 
ally. In case of pregnancy women are, after the 7th month, transferred 
to lighter jobs, and then go on working till the very last day before the 
confinement (miraculously no birth had occurred in the factory). 
They are given 7 to 10 days maternity leave and then are allowed four 
half-hour periods for feeding the baby in the factory crêche. 


The whole medical centre seemed somewhat over-equipped and under- 
employed, and provided a strange contrast with the plant itself where 
no safety precautions were in evidence: workers wore no protective 
clothing, not even shields or goggles, and walked on muddy floors in 
the flimsiest of sandals or shoes. But, we were assured, the factory has 
never had a serious accident, and even minor ones were rare. 


There was no absenteeism. But this, I thought, was due more to fear of 
incurring the unpopularity of the team by endangering or lowering the 
bonus than to robust health. Here as elsewhere the fear of ‘public 
opinion’, of disapproval by one’s peers played an effective coercive 
role. 


The director and his co-workers gave us nearly half of their working, 
day. As on other visits, we were led by our hosts to the coach and 
applauded. We applauded in turn. AWe could see the hands waving 
goodbye until the whole blue group disappeared from siglt. Did they 
now sigh with relief? Or were they congratulating themselves on 
another successful performance? 


The Changjiang Bridge 


Nanking, the capital of Kiangsu province, is an attractive town of 2 
million inhabitants, and at first sight seems hardly touched by ‘modern- 
ization’. It has none of the usual ugly high rise buildings or public 
edifices and the Taiping rebels had effectively cleared it of national 
monuments, imperial palaces, and protective walls. Its wide boulevards 
are shaded by four or six lines of curiously shaped plane trees whose 
upward-curving branches help to veil the yellow flaking paint on 
houses in a state of disrepair. The family washing, hanging out of the 
windows and along the streets on bamboo sticks extending from one 
tree to another, provides a touch of intimacy and testifies to the highly 
developed art of patching clothes. In fact there are so many shades of 
blue patches that the original stuff becomes undetectable. Under the 
trees and the bamboo washing lines women and old men are busy 


cooking, washing, or cleaning vegetables. 


Housing conditions here are as appalling as elsewhere, yet Nanking 
does not make the impression of an overcrowded city. Since the 
liberation it has been expanding northwards towards the Yangtse 
river, which at this point is wide, majestic and slow flowing. It is 
along the river that the new industries have been set up: iron and steel 
works, petrochemical plants, textile and optical factories appear as if 
camouflaged among the wooded hills and only slightly affect the rural 
character of the landscape. Against the background of undulating 
green fields there is the startling sight of the Changjiang Bridge, a 
tremendous feat of Chinese engineering. It was constructed between 
1960 and 1968 with a workforce of five thousand. 


“The Changjiang Bridge, a double deck rail and highway bridge, built 
by the Chinese people in the spirit of self-reliance, spans the Yangtse 
river’s deep chasm like a rainbow.’ The bridge is indeed impressive. It 
used to take four hours to cross the river by ferry. Now we pass over 
its 6 km with speed and ease. It will probably be many years yet before 
the traffic will be dense enough to take full advantage of its width. For 
the time being cyclists and pedestrians far outnumber cars, lorries and 
buses. Because the bridge is arched, the uphill streteh is not easy and 
the cyclists have to dismount. The numerous handcarts, overloaded 
with all sorts of goods from oil barrels to pieces of heavy furniture, are 
pulled and pushed with superhuman effort by men and women— 
muscles tensed, backs bent, their fast-beating hearts in no state to 
appreciate the blessings of this ultra-modern ‘rainbow bridge’. And yet 
the bridge, now a symbol of the town, is the object of inordinate pride. 
At night it looks resplendent when its powerful lights reflect in the 
river. In daytime four huge statues representing—predictably enough— 
fleshy muscular foilers in the full glory of labour, make sore patches on 
the otherwise harmonious line of the whole structure. 


The road out of Nanking becomes narrower as we leave the suburbs of 
the city. It winds its way through orchards and vegetable gardens; 
fields of cabbages and spinach extend far into the horizon; along the 
road a network of bamboo sticks tied in a most elaborate lace-like 
pattern supports an abundance of beans, peas and odd Chinese cour- 
gettes. Both sides of the road present a picture of striking neatness, 
tidiness and even a planned symmetry. On the road itself there is 
chaos. Handcarts, dreys, vans, cyclists, all loaded to capacity, mingle 
with lorries carrying rock, cement, and timber. In the middle of all this 
we stop at 2 military or police post. The driver needs special authoriza- 
tion to get beyond the board announcing that the rest of the road is 
barred to foreigners. 


The next stretch is wider, with separate lanes reserved for cyclists and 
pedestrians. The surface has been newly laid. As on most roads, the 
lines of mature trees are doubled by newly planted saplings. This 
comes to an abrupt end in a cloud of dust where the building of a small 


bridge is in progress. The image from a Chinese film seen in London 
suddenly acquires reality: well over a hundred blueclad workers 
digging their spades into the dusty soil and well over a hundred men 
and women carrying the soil away in baskets, bowls, and washbasins. 
The scene is one of intense activity. There is no machinery in sight. A 
couple of sturdy lorries stand nearby. Our coach, slowly negotiating 
the bumpy temporary road, covers workers and passing peasants witha 
layer of yellow dust. In the middle of this swarming crowd a prisoner, 
scantily dressed, arms tied with ropes, is being marched forward as on 
a leash by four men in tattered clothes. Our guide, unimpressed, shrugs 
his shoulders: “Must be a criminal’. No Black Marias or handcuffs 
here. 


A Children’s Hospital 


As our coach enters the gate of the Municipal Hospital for Children in 
Peking, the Committee is there to greet us. Handshaking, reciprocal 
applause; long Committee room; cups of tea; welcoming speeches. 


The hospital was set up in 1955 and treats children from birth till the 
age of 14. It has 20 wards and 600 beds; 918 medical personnel, mostly 
women, of whom 215 are doctors, and 374 nurses, which means 
roughly an impressive ratio of 1.5 medical personnel per patient. There 
are also 160 manual workers, cleaners and maintenance workers, and 80 
administrators. 


We are making the round of wards. There is an uncanny silence, neither 
crying nor laughing can be heard anywhere. Many patients are ‘on the 
drip’—bottles hanging on two rough wooden planks nailed crosswise. 
Wooden beds, hardly any bedding except a thin mattress, and here and 
there a coloured coverlet. Most of the children seem to be wrapped up 
in little padded coats. In one ward all five patients are sitting up ine 
white socks, padded jackets. The remaining six or seven beds are 
unoccupied. A nurse, mask on the nfduth, at a little table. No toys, no 
pictures on the walls. No, there are no long term patients iff this hospi- 
tal, and so there is no schooling. Visiting hours? Yes, three times a 
week, but parents are allowed to phone and inquire. 


The ward for the newly born can be seen through a large glass parti- 
tion. Two nurses prepare bottles. A sight to horrify Dr. Spock: they 
stick the bottles into tiny mouths, efficiently, expertly, one after another. 
The bottles empty, the little bundles are turned on their sides. No 
cuddling, no carrying around, no patting on the back. 


Before 1949 for the same catchment area there was only one private 
hospital caring for no more than 25 children at any given time. The 
mortality rate was 200 per thousand, while now it is 10 per thousand in 
towns and 20 per thousand in the countryside. But neither pre- 
revolutionary nor post-revolutionary statistics seem really reliable. Back 
in the Committee room we get bogged down in figures making it appear 
that in a catchment area of 30,000 children at least 20,000 become 
either in- or out-patients of the hospital. 


What becomes clear is that hospital treatment is not free. Every time a 
patient enters hospital, he pays a registration fee which varies from one 
yuan to one tenth of a yuan. The patient (or parents) also pay for food, 
though how this is calculated is not clear. Yes, the patient is expected 
to pay separately for any operation. What happens in the case of 
hardship ? Nobody is, of course, left without medical help. Your trade 
union at your place of work, or your team, have special funds set aside 
for medical assistance. The whole accountancy becomes an insoluble 
puzzle, especially as translating the figures into English presents a 
difficulty for the interpreters. Gradually one thing becomes obvious: 
since the poorer patients invariably belong to less prosperous brigades, 
they are more likely to bear the cost of treatment out of their own 
savings, especially if an operation costs more than so yuan. 


The conversation on purely medical topics proved more fruitful to the 
doctors in our party. At least two women heads of departments were 
well versed in Western medicine and found a common technical 
language with their visitors. One question, however, seemed to them 
startling and unusual: how do you conduct your research, how do yoy 
establish the superionty of one method of treatment over another? 
After a long moment of silence and then some whispered consultations 
we were piven an explanation as baffling to us as the question was to 
our interlocutors: “Tradition proves this’, However, from further 
talks one could deduce that some medical papers are circulated, that 
medical publications reach even outlying districts of the country and, 
above all, that foreign medical journals, though hard to come by, are 
very much appreciated, widely read and discussed. 


If the Peking Municipal Hospital for Children seemed to our Western 
eyes rather primitive and very Spartan but not inefficient, a Commune 
hospital some 60 kms from Canton bore all the signs of a very under- 
developed country indeed. This hospital serves a community of 73,000 
people and has no ambition to deal with severe cases which are dis- 
patched to the County Hospital nearer the city. Only the most common 
diseases are treated, babies are delivered, and simple operations per- 
formed. The operating theatre consisted of a small rather dark room 
with a long table and what the doctors in our party declared to be 
‘essentials’. In winter it is heated by a small iron stove with a flue 
running the length of the ceiling. A layer of dust on the sparse equip- 
ment testified that the operating theatre had not been in use for quite 
a time. In an adjoining room the standard of hygiene was not high: a 
bucket half full of dirty and bloody swabs stood, seemingly unnoticed, 
at the foot of the examining couch. Luckily enough, only a dozen or so 
of the hospital’s 50 beds were occupied. A few elderly patients, fully 
dressed, were resting on their wooden beds surrounded by relatives; 
they waved to us cheerfully. Others were huddled under their coverlets, 
either asleep or too tired to react. 


The hospital has also an outpatient department, which at the time of our’ 
visit showed more signs of activity; 2 few mothers with children in 
arms, some patients collecting medicines, and some treated in small 
cubicles by traditional Chinese methods. Acupuncture was much in 
evidence; one girl, with needles stuck in her lower abdomen, suffering 


from uremia; another treated for paralysis of the facial muscles. A 
woman was stretched motionless on her back while needles connected 
to an electrical contraption were vibrating the length of her arm. In 
another cubicle a young man suffering from respiratory troubles was 
treated by the old method of ‘cupping’, which was still widely used 
in my childhood in pre-war Poland. No exaggerated claims were made 
for traditional medicine, either for acupuncture or for the use of herbs, 
of which the hospital grows some 200 varieties, but one has the 
impression that these play a more considerable part in health care in 
the rural areas than in the cities. 


The Commune’s health service was not free either. A yearly contribu- 
tion of 2.50 yuan was paid by every member of the Commune, including 
children and old people. Apart from this a small registration fee was 
payable on entering hospital. However, the service of the barefoot 
doctors in the small clinics of every work brigade was completely free. 
These were elected by their workmates, sent for a three months 
training to the nearest hospital and taught to deal with minor ailments, 
sore throats, diarrhoea, cuts and bruises. For this ‘first aid’ the barefoot 
doctor would, in an emergency, be called back from his work in the 
field. 


Sex and Education 


Another free service, ubiquitous and impressively well developed, 
was that of family planning. An astonishing variety of methods was 
used, all of them familiar in the West. Sterilization of women was less 
popular and sterilization of men very rare. Abortions were freely given 
and encouraged; and the patient would be treated to extra food, extra 
rest, and even the gift of some utensil for the household. Incentive 
gifts’ were also given to patients who were satisfied with having one 
child only. 


All contraceptives were, of course, available exclusively to married 
couples; sex before marriage was an unthinkable, unpardonable 
offence. If in consequence of . . . an unmarried girl should get pregnant, 
she would become an outcast. ‘She would be sent to some remote rural 
area to expiate her guilt. This topic, we felt, was so taboo that it could 
not even be broached at the family planning clinic. Somewhat later a 
woman guide, taken aside, was just a little more daring. She explained 
that no marriages below the ages of 23 for women and 25 for men were 
allowed. When it was remarked that sexual urges begin much earlier, 
she answered in a stern voice: ‘Not in China’. On this reassuring note 
our conversation ended. 


It apparently takes five years to learn 2000 Chinese characters and 
therefore children start their schooling at the age of three or four. The 
transition to a real school is casy as they usually move from crêche to 
kindergarten and then to the regular class room in the same environ- 
ment of the Commune or urban district. Neither créches nor kinder- 
gartens seem to suffer from a shortage of staff and the ratio is usually 
one teacher to four or five children. And the children are so well 
behaved! The three-year-olds sat around their little tables, hands behind 


their backs. On each table there was some glue, and next to it a piece of 
cloth to wipe the fingers; each child set about sticking a yellow duck on 
a white sheet of paper along a marked line and then would offer the 
finished product to the visitors. Then they put their hands behind their 
backs. All in complete silence and with smiling faces. The six-year-olds 
were singing, then dancing; it was with a sense of relief that we noticed 
one little boy was just a fraction slower than the group. Then they sat 
down, hands behind their backs. We saw innumerable perfect per- 
formances for the benefit of ‘our British friends’. Nothing ever went 


wrong. 


Middle School Nr. 2 in Peking has 14,000 children between the ages of 
124 and 174. All teachers are highly qualified and come from the 
teachers training college attached to the school. “Two years ago’ 
explained the headmaster, ‘we had an open door policy and accepted all 
children from the neighbourhood without examinations. But it was 
unfair to mix children of varying ability. Those doing well were 
helping the less gifted and thus they were wasting time needed for their 
own studies. Now we have very stiff competitive entrance examinations, 
teats every three months, another examination at the end of the aca- 
demic year and a final one on leaving school. In this way we can train 
men and women of talent quicker, and this fits in with our programme 
of modernization’. No, there was no corporal punishment; cases of 
misdemeanour are rare; there is a system of ‘spiritual and material’ 
rewards. Any student who does not behave properly or does not 
perform well is ‘persuaded’ by his classmates to improve. 


The work is very hard indeed: six days a week eight hours a day are 
spent in the class room (with two periods of physical exercises) and a 
great deal of homework has to be done afterwards. Nine months in the 
year are devoted to ‘book study’, one month to work in agriculture or 
industry, then there are two months free except for those who lag 
behind and have to catch up with the level of their form. 


The school curriculum, with its 13 courses, covers both science and 
humanities. The student has a choice of two out of three foreign 
languages—Russian, Japanese and English. One girl informed me in 
quite adequate English that ‘Karl Marx said the learning of foreign 
languages is important’; she did not know, however, what Karl 
Marx’s own mother tongue had been. 


Schooling is not free. There is an initial payment of 10 yuan and then 5 
yuan per semester plus the cost of textbooks and exercise books. 
According to the headmaster, the great majority of the children come 
from working class homes. However, we gathered from eight girls 
with whom it was possible to conduct a more or less coherent conversa- 
tion, that their fathers were ‘cadres’ (functionaries ?); two were teachers 
of English; one was an engineer and one was ‘helping with scientific 
work’. Although the standard of teaching was high, only one third of _ 
those who passed the finals went to the university. Two thirds entered 
industry, agriculture, and administration. There was no period of 
unemployment, as school leavers were almost immediately directed to 
jobs. Did they have any choice of jobs? “We try to place each child ina 


most suitable occupation’ was the headmaster’s reply. 


In one class 54 boys and girls were watching an experiment in physics 
and listening to a teacher’s explanations. They were all sitting with their 
hands behind their backs in complete silence. The little desks in front of 
them were identical: everywhere the pencil box was on the left, then a 
small inkstand, then something that looked like a sponge and further on 
a rubber eraser. In the adjoining classroom an English lesson was in 
progress. Here too desks were identically arranged, except that there 
was a text book in front of each child. Answers to questions posed by 
the teacher were read out of the book aloud in unison by the whole 
class. Here again hands were crossed behind the backs. 


It was, of course, impossible to judge the general standard of educa- 
tional results. However, at the end of the visit the star pupil, a girl of 
16, recited by heart for our benefit Andersen’s tale of the little match- 
seller. The girl’s English was excellent, both pronunciation and in- 
tonation. With great feeling she told us about the little child freezing to 
death in a wealthy city while ‘lights were shining in every window, and 
out into the street came the lovely smell of roast goose’. But then there 
was something comical and incongruous in the young Chinese girl, 

standing under the portraits of Chairman Mao and Chairman Hua, eyes 
lifted piously towards the ceiling, re-assuring us that in the end the 
match-seller joined her beloved grannie and they both ‘flew in joy and 
splendour up, and up and up...’ where they knew no hunger and no 
cold because ‘they were with God’. 


A Neighbourhood Committee 


Futsuichieng Neighbourhood Committee runs the affairs of 20,000 
families (about 70,000 people) who reside in the district of Peking 
known before 1949 as Land of Bitter Waterwell, later renamed Land of 
Peaceful Life and Tranquillity. The Committee consists of two branches: 
one is purely administrative, appointed and paid by the government, 
the other one, called the Resident’s Committee, is elected once a year 
and performs its work on a voluntary basis. The great majority of the 
residents—workers, doctors, officials, teachers—work outside the 
district. Those who stay behind are kept fully occupied in small ‘cottage 
industries’. Retired people are entrusted with responsibility for the 
welfare of their immediate neighbours. 


The Residents’ Committee has three main tasks: to organize the 
study of the Thoughts of Mao, Marx, and Lenin; to help youngsters 
in their out-of-school activities; to provide créches, kindergartens, and 
run health services in the district. It also mediates in occasional family 
quarrels which ‘mostly arise from the conflict of old and new ideas’. 
How does the Committee deal with conflicts, occasional thefts, petty 
misdemeanour? Here again, we are told, the stress is not on punish- 
ment but on ‘education’, which consists in public admission of guilt, 
promises of better behaviour and—most important—‘self-criticism’. In 
the last resort an offence may be reported to the place of work, to the 
factory or school of the offender. 


A whole administrative, voluntary organizational network has been 
created to take care of the residents and at the same time to supervise 
their lives. Nobody who is ill or infirm or needs assistance is left 
unattended. All absences, all irregularities or eccentricities are noticed, 
and some may not be approved of. And the ‘public opinion’ of the 
neighbourhood is a powerful deterrent. There is an air of studious ` 
benevolence in the attitude of the Committee towards its ‘charges’. 


We are invited to visit Mrs. T'ai’s home. She looks much older than her 
60 years—all of them spent in the same district. Before the liberation 
she was an Ama (nannie) and her husband was a rickshaw puller. They 
had lived in a ‘lean-to’ under a kind of tarpaulin tent fixed outside the 
wall of a house. Now she shares two rooms with her husband, son, 
daughter-in-law and a grandchild. Her husband is working in an 
orchard and earns 60 yuan a month. The son is an electrician, the 
daughter-in-law works in a carpet factory, and their joint income is 150 
yuans. She herself is very active in the Residents’ Committee in manage- 
ment and allocation of housing. Her two rooms are lifelessly clean and 
tidy. The furniture was made by her son, and the embellishments, 
mainly embroidery, by herself and her daughter in law. No toys, or 
newspapers or cooking utensils can be seen. On retirement her husband 
will get a pension amounting to 70 or 80 per cent of his wages. Only 
veterans of the revolution get a full 100 per cent. 


What do the young people do in their spare time, we ask. They go for 
walks in the park and to the cinema. Indeed, the cinema is one of the 
greatest attractions. Performances go on from 8 a.m. till late at night. 
Outside a large crowd always waits patiently to be let in. Guarded 
‘bicycle parks’ are provided. We are told that since ‘the gang of four 
has been smashed’ one can even see foreign films. Just now one has a 
choice between Hamlet, Jane Eyre and a Chaplin film. 


Mrs. Tai seems to live under a sky without a single cloud. Her thinking 
revolves argund the categories of ‘before’ and ‘after’. Before the 
revolution all was black (which it probably was) and after the revolution 
all is rosy. Is it? “Yes, we all live very very well. We earn well and can 
even save some money. The savings, 15 yuan per month per person, 
are put into the bank where they earn an interest of 0.3 per cent’. What 
do you save for? ‘For a television set’ is the answer. 


* 4 ka 


The Workers’ Residential Area was built in 1952 on the farmland just 
outside Shanghai. It looks like an old-fashioned council estate. Plants, 
trees and a few patches of grass are well kept. The three-storey build- 
ings, with their flaking yellow paint, but free from graffiti and any other 
signs of vandalism, house 2 population of over 60,000. The guide 
explains with obvious satisfaction: “You can go in and visit any flat of 
your choice. Before, when the gang of four was in power, we could : 
only show you one particular flat prepared in advance. Now you can go 
where you like.’ One balcony is exceptionally full of drying clothes and 
it is this flat we decide to visit. 


The flat consists of three rooms and is occupied by three families 
sharing one kitchen and bathroom. We find Mr X at home as he is 
working on nightshift in a storehouse. He is genuinely surprised and 
thrilled. Never before did he have foreign visitors. He assures us that 
his wife, who is working in a pharmaceutical plant, would have loved 
to welcome us. With some embarrassment he ‘admits’ that he has three 
children—it is more virtuous to have one. The parents sleep in the bed 
and the children on the floor on mats rolled up for the day. There is no 
heating in any of the rooms. On very cold evenings hot water bottles 
provide some warmth. He has been living here since he married 18 
years ago. As a bachelor he lived in a workers’ dormitory. There is 
precious little space in the room, half of which is taken by the bed. 
Pride of place is given to the sewing machine. There is a small cup- 
board with books, a few volumes of Mao’s works, some paperback 
novels and a few textbooks on physics—they all belong to his oldest son 
who is a student but lives at home. There is a large brand new transistor 
radio on the shelf. The joint income of husband and wife comes to - 
150 yuan a month and they manage to put 20 yuan on their bank 
account. What are they saving for? ‘For a television set’. 


In our daily programme a considerable amount of time is set aside for 

eshopping. We are encouraged to buy, buy, buy and spend, spend, 
spend as much of our foreign currency as possible. Apart from ‘Friend- 
ship Stores’ (anything that bears the name ‘Friendship’ is accessible to 
foreigners only), full of exquisite silks, jade, jewellery, and astronomi- 
cally priced antiques we also visited numerous Department Stores. Here 
we mingled freely with Chinese shoppers, or rather with Chinese_ 
crowds, because on close observation one noticed that actual buyers 
were few and far between and the shop assistants, each armed with an 
abacus, have plenty of time on their hands. Those shops that we have 
seen in cities and even one or two in the Communes were well supplied: 
household utensils and calligraphy brushes, furniture and bicycles, 
transistors and television sets, but above all a great variety of linen and 
cotton goods. If there is such abundange, why are the homes so poorly 
equipped? Why are clothes patched and patched up again? Are cotton 
goods rationed? Yes. No. From time to time. Not everywhere. 
Exasperating, contradictory answers. 


With the average wage of 70 yuan per month, a much coveted television 
set costs from 250 to 400 yuans and would swallow about 5 months’ 
carmings; transistors from 26 to 110 yuan; a bicycle 150; a sewing 
machine 225 yuan; 2 wrist watch between 120 to 400 yuan. A pullover 
18 yuan, leather boots 13.50 yuan, wellingtons 6.20, plimsolls (most 
popular) 3.78 yuan. Are all these goods available all the time or from 
time to timer Everywhere or only in some parts of the country? 


Rice seemed to be plentiful and cheap; beef and pork was under one 
yuan a kilogram. Market stalls were full of green vegetables. Little 
cafeterias and truly Chinese “Take away’ shops were doing brisk trade 
all through the day. Nobody seemed to be hungry or undernourished. 
Is it like this all the time? Is it like it everywhere, the length and the 
breadth of the country? 


An Encounter in Kweilin 


Kweilin or Guilin, described in most guidebooks as ‘second to none in 
scenery’, is indeed a charming city with beautiful walks along the river 
and ‘clear streams, with a profusion of moss-covered stone bridges 
built of local rock. All around the city unusually shaped bare rocky 
peaks rise abruptly from the ground like enormous sugar loaves or 
stone coloured pyramids, deposited whimsically on the flat greenery of 
fields and meadows. The cunous geology of this region also shows 
itself in a wealth of enormous caves and underground passages. 


Three flights of stairs lead to the bottom of the celebrated Ludi (Red 
Pipe) Cave, with its spacious halls and corridors in which stalactites and 
stalagmites resemble elaborately sculptured colonnades. Wide corridors 
and narrow pathways alike are brightly lit by a myriad of little lamps or 
by luminous long neon lights. In the main ‘banqueting hall’, which 
could easily hold a thousand people, a huge modern candelabrum hangs 
from the middle of the roof and throws light into the furthest corners. 
The whole eerie spectacle is of undeniable grandeur and beauty. What 
spoils it a little are the attempts at improving and embellishing nature: 
a great number of rocks, recesses, and roofs are painted in psychedelic 
colours enhanced by twinkling Christmas lights. Hoay regrettable! 


My imagination is aroused by the fabulous sight of both the Qixing 
and Ludi Caves, and I try to conjure up the vision of other famous 
caves, at the northern end of China—those of Yenan, which had served 
Mao Tse Tung as the revolution’s headquarters. I see them majestic, 
silent, spacious, warm in winter, cool in summer, and safe. No man- 
made shelters could possibly provide the degree of security from 
man-made weapons or allow so many people to lead a near-normal life 
in emergencies as this retreat or redoubt in the bowels of the earth. 


At the entrance to the Ludi Cave there is an enormous slab of smooth 
stone on whieh along quotation from Mao Tse Tung’s Thogghts has 
been carved. Next to it an empty space, of equal size, from where 
obviously a similar slab has been prised out leaving rough edges, 
remnants of brick and cement. ‘What was here before?’ I find myself 
asking in all innocence. ‘Oh, there were some regulations for the 
tourists on how to visit the caves. But now the regulations have been 
changed...’ The answer is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. If I did 
press the question, would I possibly be told that 2 quotation from Lin 
Piao was engraved on the missing stone? Anyhow, by now the Chinese 
have perhaps learned that not even regulations for tourists remain 
immutable enough to be engraved in stone. 


a + a 


The young man in Kweilin (in Kwangsi province) did not want to tell 
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me his name. He was a handsome 26 year old. He approached me in thAz 


street with the usual ‘How do you do, do you come from England P’ 
with the obvious desire to practise his English, learned astonishingly 
well from the ssc Overseas Service. For the last 18 months he has been 
working as a building labourer, though his behaviour and interests 


— 


seemed to be that of an intellectual. Both his parents were high school 
teachers. What was he doing before he got his present job? He was 


‘away. 


It was difficult to get much of an explanation of what being ‘away’ 
meant, because any encounter between a Chinese and a foreigner in the 
street immediately attracts attention. After a few minutes we were 
surrounded by 2 huge circle of young men and women. My young man 
became intensely embarrassed. We moved towards a narrow promon- 
tory over a lake and sat on a bench hoping that the space around us 
would be too small to accommodate witnesses. Being ‘away’ meant that 
he had spent six or seven years on a cattle ranch in Mongolia where he 
was sent during the cultural revolution. Conditions were very harsh. 
What made life bearable was the companionship of some three hundred 
other youngsters, some from Kweilin and some from other parts of 
China. They all lived in tents in the open air, and had hardly any contact 
with the local population. But it was the people on the spot who 
taught them all about cattle. I am now very well with sheeps’, the 
young man assured me. By this time we again had around us an 
unwelcome audience and the subject had to be dropped. We decided to 
meet again later in the evening. He was indeed outside the hotel at the 
. *ppointed hour and continued his story. 


During his exile he was allowed to come back to Kweilin only once to 
see his parents. Yes, he had learned a great deal, but he hed wanted to 
go to the University to study languages and this was out of the 
question. Why were he and so many others sent away and prevented 
from studying? I expected the by now ritualistic answer: it was all the 
fault of the gang of four. But he did not mention the gang of four at all. 
He pondered the question. He repeated it after me and shrugged his 
shoulders. After a long silence he said, I do not know’. Somewhat 
insistently I asked again: ‘But surely you must have discussed this with 
your friends. What did they think about this, why were they sent away ?’ 
The young man still could not find the answer, and then said hesitating- 
ly: ‘Maybe they did not like us. Mayle we did not like them. We did 
not like them because they always said: “do this, don’t de that; read 
this, do not read that’. And then they said our teachers were no good. 
When we chased the teachers away, they said we were no good. They 
said we must make a revolution. When we made a revolution, they said 
we were no good.’ My interlocutor was thoroughly baffled. He kept on 
murmuring: ‘I do not know’. By now we had again become a centre of 
attention. I suggested that we meet again and asked him to come to my 
hotel for a cup of coffee and a cake. This seemed to horrify him: ‘Oh, 
no! A year ago I wouldn’t have dared to speak to you, to be seen with 
you at all. One never knows. All that may still return. No, no, I cannot 
come to the hotel.’ He agreed to meet me again outside the hotel. But 
he never turned up. 


Cormorants and Vipers 


Mr. Chen was not strictly speaking an interpreter. It was not clear why 
he was directed to accompany our group, though he was permanently 
employed as a translator of political and literary texts by a publishing 
agency. His English was indeed very good. 


E sites a tape te hades GRA meinem ane ieee Tine - 
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Mr. Cheng pointed to me a number of enormous black birds standing. 
motionless on a fisherman’s junk. These ugly creatures were cormot-. 
ants. Tamed and trained, they flew over the river, dived into the wate1, 
and emerged with fish in their beaks bringing it back to the boat. A 
noose on their throats prevented them from swallowing their prey. 


Much as I was grateful to Mr. Cheng for the information on cormorants, 

` my mind was on something quite different, and I changed the subjeci 
without transition: “Tell me Mr. Cheng’, I asked avoiding the slightest 
tone of criticism, ‘how could such an experienced leader of men, such a 
shrewd politician as Mao Tse Tung have had in his entourage such 
“traitors”, such “vipers” as the Gang of Four about which we hav 
been hearing so much? In the twenties you had Chen Duxiu who was t 
great revolutionary and turned out to be a renegade. In your own time’ 
you surely remember the “traitor? Lin Piao and comrade Liu Shaog: 
who “took the capitalist road”? and now you have a whole Gang of 
Four who must have been deceiving Mao for decades? Aren’t yor 
afraid that in two or three years time it may transpire that at this vegy 
moment among seemingly the most faithful collaborators of Chairman’ 
Hua there may be another group ‘of conspirators, another snake in th 
grass or indeed a whole nest of vipers?’ Mr. Cheng.paused pensively: 
“Yes, of course, there is always this possibility and the Chinese people 
are worried and even talk about this. But...’ Mr. Cheng cleared his 
throat and stated in his more official voice: ‘China has now entered + 
period of stability’. How stable is this stability? 


* * aa 


The last few hours in the Chinese People’s Republic. The shining 
Diesel train to Hong Kong stands in Canton railway station ready for 
the various groups of forcign travellers. We are, as everywhere else, 
shepherded through the VIP passages and a VIP lounge, carpeted and 
decorated with fresh flowers. There are few people about; none of the 
rush and bustle we usually associate with railway stations. Our carriage 
is cooled by electric fans, spotlessly clean, with comfortable seats and 
the ubiquitous anti-macassar lace. A young girl, moving noisclessly, — 
distributes packets of sweets and fills our cups with hot aromatic tea. 
The train pulls out of the station in uncanny silence. f l 
Outside it is hot and drizzly; the vegetation lush and subtropical with 
palm trees growing in the middle of corn fields. At the frontier we have 
to change trains. We walk over one footbridge, then another, are led 
into a shed where we show our passports, Further along at a desk our 
Chinese money is changed into Hong Kong dollars with speed an” 
efficiency—no abacus here but electronic calculators operated by w. 
formed girls. We pass under an archway from which the portraits 
Mao Tse Tung and Hua Gofeng bid us goodbye. Then we pass und: 
an identical archway adorned with the portraits of Queen Elizabeth art, 
Prince Philip. We board another train. There is a brook alongside the 
track. The corpse of a man, face downwards, is floating with the current. 
Nobody pays any attention. We are in the Crown Colony of Hon, ` 
Kong. June-July 197 


